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POLITICS  is  sometimes  war,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  times,  especially  in 
Republican  politics.  The  contest  is, 
and  is  to  be,  between  that  part  of  the  party 
which  favors  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies  and 
that  part  which  opposes  them;  and  the 
most  pronounced  enemies  of  these  policies 
are,  of  course,  some  of  the  great  railroad  and 
corporation  "Interests."  This  conflict  came 
suddenly  to  a  sharp  clash  with  the  collision  of 
the  President  and  Mr.  Harriman;  and  the 
story  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 

The  first  part  has  to  do  with  the  present 
split  in  the  Republican  party.  The  conflict 
has  been  made  an  open  one  by  the  President; 
and,  as  usual,  he  takes  the  people  into  his  con- 
fidence. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of 
people  are  opposed  to  the  political  domination, 
or  even  to  the  suspected  political  domination, 
of  the  corporations.  The  President  will  win 
in  this  contest  in  spite  of  the  violence  that  he 
does  to  the  traditions  of  his  office,  which  are 
traditions  of  dignified  silence  under  attack. 
Yet,  when  we  speak  of  traditions  of  dignified 
silence,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  Andrew  Jackson 
once  held  the  Presidential  office,  and  he,  too, 
was  a  good   fighter. 

Whatever  plans  the  Great  Interests  may 
have  or  may  make  against  the  President's 
policy,  he  and  his  friends  have  one  weapon 
that  they  lack — the  confidence  of  the  people; 
and  the  people — the  millions  of  people — are 
not  sticklers  for  gentle  manners.  And  they 
do  like  a  fight.  If  the  fight  be  against  political 
(orruptionists,  so  much  more  to  their  liking. 
The   revelations  of   Mr.   Harriman's   political 
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code  of  morals  has  dug  his   grave,   and   the 
President  is  again  fortunate  in  his  enemies. 

THE  SCANDAL  OF  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

THE  other  part  of  the  story  of  these  recent 
events  has  to  do  with  the  scandal  of 
campaign  contributions.  Why  tell  again  that 
sordid  story?  All  large  campaign  managers 
have  received  contributions  for  which  favors 
were  expected;  and  they  always  will  receive 
them  so  long  as  two  things  exist — (i)  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  (2)  secrecy  about  the  origin 
and  use  of  these  funds.  Mr.  Harriman  ex- 
pected pay,  in  some  form,  for  his  contribution — 
that's  the  kind  of  man  that  Mr.  Harriman  is. 
And  most  men  who  make  large  contributions 
are  like  him,  and  they  have  generally  got  what 
they  paid  for.  That  is  the  greatest  scandal  in 
our  political  life. 

Most  men  would  have  known  that  Mr. 
Harriman  and  his  like  expected  pay  in  some 
form  for  the  contributions.  If  the  President 
and  his  campaign  managers  did  not  know  this, 
then — well,  then^of  course  they  knew  it. 
That  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  promised  any  pay 
or  protection  or  favor  for  any  contribution, 
nobody  ever  for  a  moment  believed.  But 
that  whole  system  of  campaigning  is  malodor 
ous;  for  the  devil  pays  the  bill.  And  even 
if  you  afterwards  kick  the  devil  downstairs, 
you  may  save  your  soul,  but  what  about 
accepting  his  help  and  then  having  to  punish 
him?  It  were  better  not  to  have  his  help. 
Yet,  under  this  system,  we  have  this  specta<  le 
the  President,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one   in    exposing   crime,    i^    put    in    the 
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position  of  personal  controversy  with  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  campaign  fund  who  has  always 
regarded  his  political  contributions  as  purchases 
of  influence  or  of  immunity. 

The  moral  is  two-fold  and  clear,  (i)  The  tar- 
iff, which  gives  a  party  a  chance  to  swap  protect- 
ion for  funds,  must  be  removed  before  we  shall 
have  done  with  this  system;  and  (2)  campaign 
managers  must  be  compelled  by  an  enforceable 
law  to  keep  their  books  open — to  make  public 
their  receipts  and  their  expenditures.  If  Mr. 
Bliss  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  been  obliged  to 
write  down   and   publish   an   item    like   this: 

"Received  from  E.  H.  Harriman  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  be  spent  in " 

there  would  have  been  no  such  unhappy  ex- 
perience as  we  recently  had  in  reading  letters 
that,  under  a  decent  system  of  campaigning, 
would  never  have  been  written. 

We  had  as  well  bend  ourselves  to  these  great 
cleansing  tasks  now  as  later.  It  would  be  an 
uplifting  experience  surely  to  be  rid  of  such 
scandals  in  the  future. 

THE  FIRST  LINE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  BATTLE 

THE  contest  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination  has  begun  in  earnest 
in  Ohio.  Senator  Foraker  stands  for  the 
political  machine  and  for  policies  that  are 
opposed  to  President  Roosevelt;  and  he  chal- 
lenged Secretary  Taft  to  test  his  strength  at  a 
party  primary.  The  challenge  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted for  the  Secretary,  who  at  the  time  was 
in  Panama,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Taft,  of  Cincinnati.  The  Republican  primary 
election  thus  contemplated  may  never  be  held, 
but  the  contest  between  these  two  factions  has 
begun  and  will  continue  till  some  event  clearly 
indicates  the  public  and  the  party  preference. 
This  Ohio  fight  is  noteworthy  chiefly  because 
it  puts  Secretary  Taft  clearly  in  the  race. 

For  the  endorsement  of  his  own  state  will 
put  him  foremost  in  line  for  the  nomination. 
He  will  stand,  as  no  other  candidate  could 
stand,  for  the  Roosevelt  policies  of  regulating 
the  railroads  and  other  corporations,  of  our 
island  governments,  of  the  Panama  canal, 
and  the  rest. 

The  contest  is  the  more  illuminating  because 
Senator  Foraker  admirably  represents  the  anti- 
Roosevelt  influences  in  the  Republican  party — 
the  old  machine,  a  tacit  alliance  with  corporate 
disregard  of  the  law,  the  complaisant  pro- 
gramme of  indulgence  to  the  privileged  classes 


— in  short,  the  policies  that  lead  backward  into 
the  old  ruts  and  are  meaningless  when  not 
corrupt.  For  these  reasons,  this  Ohio  contest 
looks  very  like  the  first  thin  line  of  battle. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  INDECISION 

THE  Democratic  party  in  the  meantime 
presents  a  curious  study  to  the  student 
of  politics.  It  is  giving  no  thought  to  the 
next  campaign.  It  shows  no  spirit.  It  seems 
to  have  no  hope.  It  develops  no  leaders. 
It  has  no  opinion  that  finds  assertion.  It 
seems,  without  an  effort  at  resistance,  to  have 
surrendered  to  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  chief  claim 
to  distinction  is  that  he  has  twice  failed  as  a 
leader  and  has  not  learned  a  leader's  wisdom 
by  defeat.  The  sober  part  of  the  party  does 
not  want  him  as  a  candidate  again,  and  yet 
no  effort  is  made  to  prevent  his  nomination. 
Now,  when  it  is  recalled  that  at  least  half  of 
the  voters  in  the  United  States  are  Democrats 
by  tradition,  if  not  by  definite  inclination  and 
doctrine,  this  momentary  abjectness  of  the 
great  party  is  a  very  curious  fact. 

The  meaning  of  it  is  plain.  Both  the  old 
parties,  merely  as  parties,  are  moribund.  The 
life  that  either  shows  depends  on  the  personali- 
ties of  their  leaders. 

The  most  interesting  and  active  public 
leaders  now  are  Republicans.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  party  is,  therefore,  taken  for 
granted.  Yet  their  party  is  strong  not 
because  their  party  doctrines  are  strong.  It  is 
their  leaders'  personal  strength  with  the  people — 
the  people's  confidence  in  them.  If  there 
were  men  in  the  Democratic  party  of  great 
personal  popularity  who  had  the  quality  of 
leadership,  the  fact  that  they  were  Democrats 
would  not  lessen  their  chance  of  success. 
Probably  it  would  help  it.  Mr.  Bryan,  if 
we  may  guess  from  present  indications,  will 
have  an  easy  and  even  inevitable  victory  in 
the  nominating  convention,  because  apparently 
there  will  be  no  other  candidate  whom  any 
large  number  of  the  people  know.  Yet  the 
very  men  who  expect  his  nomination  and  will 
acquiesce  in  it  expect  him  to  be  defeated. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  speculate  about 
— how  parties  find  leaders.  In  times  of  great 
moral  earnestness,  strong  men  are  pushed 
forward  by  this  earnestness.  But,  when  party 
doctrines  have  become  mere  formulas,  as 
now,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  personal  desire  for 
office  or  for  power  that  impels  men,  those 
men  become  leaders  whose  personal  qualities 
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commend  them  to  the  people.  Else  those 
become  leaders  who  capture  the  party  ma- 
chinery and  get  command  mainly  by  physical 
— that  is  to  say,  financial — strength.  For  the 
moment,  there  are  but  two  men  in  national 
politics  who  have  large  personal  followings — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan.  The  policies 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands  for  will  force  a  real 
leader  to  the  front — Mr.  Taft,  for  example; 
or,  if  this  fail,  some  man  of  another  type  may 
get  control  by  mechanical  methods,  such  as 
Mr.  Fairbanks.  But,  in  the  Democratic  party, 
there  is  no  man  but  Mr.  Bryan  who  stands 
for  any  specific  policy,  and  the  mechanical 
machinery  of  his  party  seems  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  his  friends.  The  Democratic  party  will, 
of  course,  come  to  life  and  come  into  power 
again — perhaps  even  in  the  next  campaign,  if  a 
Fairbanks  secures  the  Republican  nomination. 
But,  unless  its  enemies  give  it  such  a  chance, 
it  will  first  have  to  have  a  great  impulse  or  to 
produce  a  great  leader. 

WHY  THE  PRESIDENT'S  POPULARITY  GROWS 

THE  President  keeps  bis  popularity  and 
even  widens  and  deepens  it;  and  those 
who  think  in  the  political  terms  of  suaver  and 
gentler  Administrations  continue  to  wonder 
that  this  is  so.  By  all  the  rules  of  official 
dignity  and  gentleness,  he  ought  now  to  be 
regarded  as  a  reckless,  dangerous,  excited 
pilot  who  will  surely  run  the  ship  on  rocks  at 
the  next  turn.  Hear  his  loud  talk  and  see  his 
wild  gestures!  Alas,  the  dignity  of  the  great 
office!  And  in  their  wonder  at  his  continued 
popularity,  they  say  that  he  is  the  most  astute 
politician  that  we  have  ever  had,  fooling  the 
people  not  some  times  but  allt  he  time.  The 
inexplicable,  deluded  people,  will  they  applaud 
the  very  wrecking  of  our  institutions? 

It  is  in  this  tone  that  most  of  the  daily  papers 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  are  talking — in 
tones  of  pity  either  for  the  Great  Office,  for 
the  President,  or  for  the  silly  people.  As  for 
the  Great  Office,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  held  it;  and, 
while  they  held  it,  a  large  part  of  the  critics 
saw  the  impending  ruin  of  our  institutions  and 
despaired  of  the  judgment  of  the  people  who 
seemed  to  like  these  ungentle  revolutionists. 
The  journalistic  criticisms  of  these  three  great 
positive  Presidents  was  as  a  storm  to  a  breeze 
compared  with  the  present  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  It  is  instructive  reading  to  turn 
back  and  see  how  almost  every  vigorous  man 


in  the  White  House  was  "destroying  our 
institutions"  and  how  the  silly  people  ap- 
plauded the  destruction,  and  then  to  observe 
how  men  came  later  to  look  back  at  most  of 
these  vigorous  Presidents  as  philosophic  and 
even  as  gentle  and  long-suffering  leaders. 

In  fifty  years — or  ten  years  perhaps — Mr. 
Harriman,  for  instance,  will  be  as  dim  a  figure 
as  Jay  Gould  now  is,  or  dimmer,  and  the  pres- 
ent political  clashes  between  persons  of  this  year 
or  next  will  be  known  only  to  diligent  students 
of  our  political  history.  Even  the  scandals 
about  campaign  funds  will  be  forgotten.  Men 
will  not  know  who  Bliss  and  Cortelyou  and 
Odell  and  Penrose  were — nor  who  lied  and 
what  he  lied  about,  and  who  paid  and  what  he 
paid  for,  and  who  conspired  and  what  he  con- 
spired about,  and  who  told  cock-and-bull 
stories  and  who  got  drunk  and  babbled— 
nobody  will  care  about  these  things  year  after 
next,  to  say  nothing  of  ten  or  fifty  years  hence. 

But  boys  half  a  century  hence  will  read  in 
their  histories  and  all  the  world  will  know  and 
remember  a  few  simple  great  facts  such  as  these 
(for  it  is  only  a  few  simple  great  facts  that  the 
world  finds  it  worth  while  to  remember): 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  most  popular  President 
that  the  United  States  has  had  since  Washington.  He 
came  to  the  Presidency  at  the  time  when  the  Republic 
first  fully  felt  its  strength,  and  his  temperament  fitted  the 
vigor  of  its  mood.  We  had  acquired  outlying  possessions 
as  a  result  of  a  war  in  which  he  served.  Under  his  admin- 
istration, we  shaped  our  colonial  policy;  the  Panama  Canal 
was  begun;  our  Government  had  an  unprecedented 
influence  abroad.  At  home  the  plan  of  reclaiming  our 
desert  lands  was  made;  and  the  work  of  saving  and  renew- 
ing our  forests  was  begun,  and  the  policy  of  improving 
and  utilizing  our  river  systems  was  laid  down.  It  was 
under  his  Administration  that  great  land  thefts  were 
stopped,  and  that  the  army  was  made  energetic  and  the 
navy  strengthened.  This  was  the  period  when  great  for- 
tunes were  made  by  unregulated  corporations,  whose 
leaders  threatened  the  control  of  the  people  in  politics  and 
in  government.  Great  interests  had  their  silent  privileges 
and  their  Senators,  their  vested  rights  and  their  legislatures. 
It  was  President  Roosevelt  who  exposed  them  and  pun- 
ished them  and  again  made  the  law  respected.  He 
refused  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  and  he  used 
his  popularity  with  the  people  to  have  his  policy  continued 
of  forbidding  the  corporations  to  control  the  Government 
and  of  living  above  the  law." 

And  there  may  be  half- humorous,  diverting 
foot-notes  like  these: 

"President  Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  rigorous  speech  and  emphatic 
manner.  When  occasion  arose,  or  his  temper  prompted  him,  he  said 
right  out  thai  SU(  li  and  SUI  h  nun  had  lied.  He  spoke  as  a  man  as  well 
as  a  President.     He  knew  almost  everybody  of  his  time  and  he  talked 
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freely  with  thousands  of  persons — imprudently  with  many.  The  favorite 
caricature  of  him  represented  him  as  a  determined  man  with  a  big  stick. 
His  vigorous  manner,  the  utter  freedom  of  his  talk,  the  stories  that  his 
hearers  frequently  told  of  the  'recklessness'  of  his  conversation — many 
of  them,  no  doubt,  perversions  and  exaggerations — caused  many  gentle 
persons  to  fear  lest  he  should  overturn  our  liberties.  (For  confirmation 
of  this,  see  the  New  York  daily  newspapers,  especially  those  of  April, 
1907.)  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  in  financial  circles,  he  was 
called  the  enemy  of  wealth  and  of  prosperity,  so  bitterly  did  the  rich  law- 
breakers resent  his  bringing  them  to  justice.  The  vvord  'Socialist'  was 
frequently  applied  to  him.  (See  the  same  attitude  about  a  century 
earlier  toward  Jefferson)." 

A  very  useful  faculty  of  the  mind,  somewhat 
neglected  by  the  political  critics  of  our  time, 
is  the  faculty  which  enables  one  to  pick  out 
from  the  intricate  and  noisy  activities  of  men 
the  few  simple,  permanent  things  that  are 
taking  place.  The  President's  manners  and 
mannerisms,  his  impetuous  deliverances,  his  per- 
sonal complications  and  controversies,  his 
combativcness,his  versatility  of  temper,  his  mis- 
leading confidence  in  some  of  his  friends  and 
his  vehement  speech  about  his  enemies,  his  ab- 
horrence of  a  merely  formal  reticence,  his 
enjoyment  of  action  for  its  own  sake  and  the 
abnormal  variety  of  his  activities — these  acci- 
dental, certainly  incidental,  qualities  of  the  man 
confuse  the  judgment  of  those  who  see  little 
things  big  and  big  things  little  and  blind  them 
to  these  simple  facts: 

That  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  in  the  people 
and  they  believe  in  him. 

That  they  believe  in  him  because  he  pugna- 
ciously puts  the  public  welfare  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  above  the  privileges  of  any  class, 
even  the  corporate  class;  and  because  he  will 
fight  for  "the  square  deal":  and,  for  the  sake 
of  these  things,  they  would  forgive  him  many 
more  and  more  serious  indiscretions  than  he 
has  committed.  His  mannerisms  either  count 
for  nothing  in  the  public  mind  or  add  to  his 
popularity. 

That  he  is  not  an  "astute  politician,"  as 
machine  politicians  are  astute;  for  his  only 
weapon  is  his  confidence  in  the  people  and  his 
frank  appeal  at  every  step  to  their  confidence 
in  him  keeps  his  stick  big. 

When  mere  incidents  and  imagined  mysteries 
are  put  aside,  the  situation  is  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.  Here  is  a  vigorous  man,  mak- 
ing public  life  simpler  and  honester  and  bring- 
ing its  sinister  activities  out  of  concealment. 
Whether  he  swears  or  prays  while  he  does  it, 
whether  he  is  gentle  or  rough,  or  speaks  loud 
or  is  silent,  or  smiles  or  frowns,  or  sometimes 
hits  the  wrong  head  and  sometimes  invites  the 
wrong  man  and  sometimes  confides  in  the 
wrong  lady — the  public  cares  about  these 
incidents  of  his  activity  only  for  a  day.   The 


big  simple  fact  is — Roosevelt  and  the  People 
against  the  criminally  privileged  Interests  and 
the  soft  critics.  That  is  all  that  the  people  care 
to  know  or  that  the  future  will  remember;  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  simple  great  fact  that 
the  people  have  ever  cared  about  or  that  the 
future  has  ever  remembered. 

HOW  RAILROAD  MAGNATES  MAY  BECOME 
PUBLIC  HEROES 

THERE  was,  a  month  ago,  an  amusing,  if 
serious,  stream  of  financial  and  corpor- 
ation pilgrims  to  Washington.  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Harriman  (before  the  stolen  letter  appeared!), 
Ryan,  Speyer,  Seligman,  Yoakum,  and  Mellen 
are  some  of  the  pilgrims  who  went,  whether 
on  their  own  accord  or  on  invitation.  The 
reasons  that  led  them  are  diverse,  but  in 
general  they  wished  to  get  the  railroads  and  other 
great  financial  interests  "in  touch  with  the 
President." 

Some  went  to  protest  against  the  Federal 
"interference"  with  corporations.  Others 
went  to  point  out  to  the  President  that  Federal 
"interference"  is  necessary  in  order  to  save 
the  corporations  from  grave  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  states.  A  few  went  merely  to 
discuss  the  situation.  One  or  two,  perhaps, 
went  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  and  defiance;  but 
most  went  in  a  spirit  of  proper  deference  to 
consult  the  head  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  new 
and  wholesome  sign  of  the  times,  this  tendency 
to  remove  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  railroad 
operations. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  a  newspaper  interview  a  little  while 
ago: 

"We  [the  railroad  'magnates']  have  left  it  to  our  lawyers 
to  take  care  of  legislation  by  whatever  means  might  be 
most  effective,  and  to  our  subordinates  to  explain  things 
to  the  general  public.  It  won't  do.  .  .  If  we  are 
ever  to  extricate  the  railroads,  we  have  got  to  come  out  in 
the  open  and  tell  the  people  the  railroads'  side  of  the 
matter." 

This  hits  the  quick;  and  nobody  has  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  all  our  troubles  about  the 
railroads  more  clearly  than  it  is  explained  in 
these  sentences.  For  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  the  railroad  managers  have  not 
"come  out  in  the  open."  If  they  had  done  so 
from  the  first,  we  should  never  have  had  any 
acute  trouble;  for  the  public  would  not  have 
had  any  case  against  them. 

Such  questions  as  rates  and  fares,  with 
which  the  lawmakers  and  the  commissions  are 
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busy,  are  of  secondary  importance — are  the 
mere  physical  handles  whereby  they  take  hold 
on  the  real  subject.  For  the  real  subject  is — 
Are  the  railroads  law-abiding  creatures  or  are 
they  great  forces  above  the  law,  whose  attorneys 
"take  care  of  legislation  by  whatever  means 
may  be  most  effective,"  and  whose  subordinate 
officers  "explain  things  to  the  general  public?" 
It  is  the  lack  of  frankness  with  the  public,  the 
lack  of  straightforward  dealing,  the  yielding 
to  discreditable  political  methods — these  are 
the  things  that  the  public  resents  and  builds 
suspicion  on.  And  in  many  cases,  when  the 
probe  of  publicity  has  been  inserted  by  force, 
these  suspicions  have  been  justified. 

Now,  a  railroad  is  a  great  public  institution 
as  well  as  a  corporation  to  do  business,  and  it 
must  have  relations  with  public  opinion  as 
well  as  with  its  business  patrons  and  with 
its  stockholders.  The  President  or  the  owner 
of  a  railroad  and  its  officers  are,  therefore,  to 
a  degree  public  servants.  When  they  deal 
candidly  with  the  public,  and  when  they  have 
nothing  to  conceal  either  in  their  financial 
policies  or  in  their  practical  management,  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  public.  There 
arc  railroads  and  railroad  managers  that  are 
regarded  only  as  public  benefactors.  There 
are  even  railroads  which  habitually  win  cases 
in  the  courts  for  personal  damages — railroads 
that  have  the  public  feeling  of  the  communities 
that  they  serve  wholly  in  their  favor.  But 
these  are  not  roads  that  are  managed  by  men 
whose  lawyers  "take  care  of  legislation"  and 
whose  subordinates  "explain  things  to  the 
general  public."  They  have  no  concealed  or 
questionable  financial  thimble-rigging;  they  do 
not  take  a  part  in  politics;  they  do  not  have 
secret  rates  or  give  rebates;  they  simply  do 
their  business  "in  the  open"  and  their  mana- 
gers regard  the  whole  public  as  their  partners, 
worthy  of  confidence  and  of  frank  dealing. 
If  Mr.  Harriman  himself  and  other  railroad 
"magnates"  had  followed  this  policy — had 
dealt  directly  with  the  public  and  with  public 
opinion  without  cynicism  and  without  con- 
cealment, there  would  now  be  no  acute  railroad 
trouble.  But  simply  "  coming  out  in  the  open 
and  telling  the  people  the  railroads'  side  of 
the  matter"  is  not  enough.  They  must  re- 
main in  the  open,  work  in  the  open,  and  keep 
the  public  in  their  confidence.  A  few  years  of 
such  a  policy  as  this  would  silence  all  wild 
talk  of  governmental  ownership,  would  make- 
any    troublesome    governmental    control    un- 


necessary, and  would  cause  public  opinion  to 
have  a  vociferous  enthusiasm  for  the  railroads. 
The  people  would  boast  of  them  as  they  boast 
of  schools  and  great  works  of  public  utility. 
The  roads  would  have  public  sentiment  in 
their  favor  in  the  courts,  in  the  legislatures, 
in  the  public  press;  and  our  great  railroad 
men  would  be  regarded  as  public  benefactors 
and  as  great  leaders  rather  than  as  silent  and 
inaccessible  plotters  against  the  public  welfare. 
Mr.  Harriman  ought  to  have  become  frank 
and  confidential  and  loquacious  fifteen  years 
ago  and  been  as  willing  all  these  years  "to 
explain  the  railroads'  side  of  the  matter"  as 
he  has  recently  become.  The  purpose  of  the 
public  as  it  expresses  itself  through  President 
Roosevelt  and  through  radical  and  even  foolish 
state  legislatures  is  only  to  bring  and  to  keep 
the  railroads  "in  the  open."  The  public 
goes  about  it  in  rough  ways,  often  in  unjust 
ways,  and  it  does  not  make  proper  discrimina- 
tions: for  a  democracy  uses  crude  and  often 
cruel  tools.  But  it  does  insist  that  its  insti- 
tutions and  agents  shall  be  democratic — 
shall  live  and  work  "in  the  open";  and  this 
result  is  all  that  it  is  trying  to  accomplish. 
The  little  questions  of  rates  and  fares  and  the 
like  are  important  only  as  methods  of  carrying 
this  main  point.  And  quiet  will  come  just  as 
fast  as  Mr.  Harriman's  new  plan  of  action  is 
generally  carried  into  effect. 

In  fact,  the  railroad  "magnate"  of  the  near 
future  may,  if  he  be  wise  enough  as  well  as 
frank  enough,  become  as  great  a  public  hero 
as  the  college  president,  for  instance,  now  is; 
or,  for  that  matter,  perhaps,  as — the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself.  But  he  will 
have  to  dismiss  his  lobbies  and  press  agents  and 
demean  himself  as  a  servant  of  the  whole  public 
as  well  as  of  his  directors  and  stockholders. 
He  must  cease  to  be  a  Great  Person  of  silence 
and  of  mystery  and  of  cynicism  and  of  dark 
politics  and  of  private  cars  and  of  adventures 
in  the  stock-market.  He  must  become  a 
democratic  public  servant 

ON  THE  LITTLENESS  OF  THE  GREAT 

IF  IT  be  an  anxious  spring  for  great  finan- 
ciers and  for  minor  Presidential  candi- 
dates, it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  Average 
American  Citizen — whose  first  thought  is 
neither  political  nor  financial — seems  to  be  in 
good  mood  with  this  cheerful  season  of  the 
year.  True,  he  must  have  money  and  he  will 
have  politics.     But  he  has  tasks  of  his  own  to 
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engage  his  thoughts  and  his  time — a  farm,  a 
factory,  a  school,  a  craft,  a  family,  his  relation 
to  his  neighbors,  his  duties  to  his  community, 
his  enjoyment  of  an  active  and  more  or  less 
normal  life.  The  big  headlines  in  the  news- 
papers do  not  startle  him.  A  sudden  shrinkage 
of  values  from  the  level  of  a  great  inflation 
does  not  disturb  him,  for  he  has  few  securities 
or  none.  The  reports  of  a  sensational  criminal 
trial  in  court  neither  entertain  him  nor  disturb 
him  as  much  as  the  conductors  of  the  "  yellow  " 
journals  seem  to  think.  He  cannot  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  railroad  trains  will  cease  to 
run  because  the  legislature  reduced  the  pas- 
senger fare  to  two  cents  a  mile,  nor  that 
President  Roosevelt  is  wrecking  the  country. 
Most  of  the  subjects  that  are  loudly  talked 
about  in  the  newspapers  seem  remote  to  the 
Average  American  Citizen. 

The  daily  press  reports,  and  to  a  degree 
creates,  a  sort  of  artificial  life.  The  big  men 
in  Wall  Street  are  alarmed!  The  big  men  in 
Washington  are  doing  vast  damage!  Pre- 
sently the  women  at  Newport  will  be  active 
in  great  social  affairs!  But  all  these  Great 
Worlds  are  really  remote  from  the  everyday 
thought  of  the  millions  of  us  who  have  little 
power  and  much  contentment  with  life  that 
moves  in  smaller  orbits.  We  read  the  head- 
lines and  go  on  about  our  business. 

A  great  financier,  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
leader  of  fashion,  or  a  great  anybody  else, 
would  be  startled  and  perhaps  humiliated  to 
learn  how  little  we  really  know  or  care  about 
him.  If  such  a  Great  Person  should  step 
from  a  train  at  a  town  in  Kansas  or  in  Texas 
or  in  Georgia — without  the  blare  of  greatness 
— and  were  to  live  there  for  a  time  incognito, 
he  would  discover  that  the  condition  of  the 
road  to  the  next  town  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  fluctuations  of  Union  Pacific  stock, 
that  the  building  of  the  new  schoolhouse  is 
an  event  of  importance  to  more  persons  than 
the  last  report  about  anybody's  Presidential 
"boom";  that  the  "stand"  of  wheat  or  of 
cotton  is  watched  with  much  more  concern 
than  the  latest  investigation  of  any  trust;  that 
the  latest  marriage  in  Smithville  is  talked  about 
by  as  many  good  women  as  the  latest  ball  in 
Newport. 

Whether  you  be  a  Great  Man  or  an  Average 
Man,  it  is  a  good  exercise  of  your  modesty  to 
go  to  Smithville,  where  nobody  knows  you, 
and  to  make  a  study  of  life  there  by  at  least  a 
few  days'  observation  in  the  town  and  in  the 


country  about  it.  You  may  at  first  think  life 
there  very  dull;  but,  unless  you  are  dull  your- 
self, you  are  likely  to  come  away  reflecting  on 
the  narrow  range  of  your  own  thought  and 
on  the  number  of  purely  artificial  interests 
that  you  burden  yourself  with.  The  normal 
man  carries  few  worries,  and  such  as  he  does 
carry  are  his  own — not  worries  about  far-off 
problems  or  about  gigantic  forces  or  about 
great  battles  in  finance  and  politics  and  society. 
Nor  does  he  himself  get  into  the  newspapers. 
Those  that  live  in  the  artificial  world  of  the 
noisy  journals  often  forget  the  Average  Man 
in  his  modest  life,  his  quiet  contentment,  and  his 
steady  industry.  And,  when  the  "  great  centres" 
of  these  artificial  industries  become  excited,  it 
is  well  to  recall  him;  for  if  he  is  well,  we  are 
well;  and  if  he  is  happy  and  reasonably 
prosperous,  we  shall  all  fare  likewise;  for  he 
is  the  United  States,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
millions — the  millions  who  are  the  steady 
base  of  our  democracy. 

THE  DANGER  OF  AN  INDUSTRIAL  SETBACK      \ 

SEVERAL  railroads  haye  announced  that 
they  think  it  expedient  to  stop  new  con- 
structive work  and  to  husband  their  money; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  in  the  financial  and  indus- 
trial outlook.  There  are  many  other  reasons, 
but  they  lie  deeper.  We  saw  a  setback  to  our 
industry  in  1903,  but  it  amounted  to  little  as 
we  view  it  in  retrospect.  It  might  have 
amounted  to  much  more  had  Europe  not  then 
had  funds  a-plenty,  and  rushed  them  to  our 
assistance  when  the  terms  became  good  enough 
to  tempt  them. 

At  present,  if  a  crisis  should  arise,  Europe 
could  hardly  help  us,  because  Europe  itself  is 
in  need  of  more  money.  There  is  a  scarcity 
both  here  and  abroad.  A  crisis  would,  there- 
fore, test  our  own  strength  far  beyond  the 
test  of  1903.  The  situation  to-day  is  much 
more  like  the  situation  in  1892,  which  was 
followed  by  the  disasters  of  1893. 

Let  us  balance  the  threatening  features 
against  the  steadying  influences,  seeking  to 
measure  the  situation  as  it  stands.  Primarily, 
we  are  short  of  funds.  The  New  York  banks, 
upon  whom  the  stock-market  burden  falls 
most  heavily,  have  allowed  their  surplus 
practically  to  disappear,  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  the  most  drastic  means  to  streng- 
then it.  All  over  the  country,  the  demand  for 
money  has  been  urgent  for  the  last  six  months, 
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so  urgent  as  to  form  a  constant  menace  to  the 
money  markets  of  both  New  York  and  London. 
To  get  the  money,  we  have  over-extended  our 
credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  as 
badly  as  we  over-extended  it  in  1893.  In 
fact,  it  has  several  times  been  near  the  breaking 
point. 

The  necessity  for  money  has  compelled  the 
railroads  to  borrow  at  very  high  rates  of  inter- 
est, mostly  on  5  per  cent,  notes  running  for  three 
years.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing companies  have  found  it  well-nigh 
impossible  to  borrow  money  for  their  needs, 
even  at  these  rates,  and  have  practically  aban- 
doned the  work  they  meant  to  do.  The  rail- 
roads also  have  curtailed  their  expenses  where 
they  could,  cancelling  orders  for  rails  which 
they  intended  to  use  for  extensions  and  re- 
newals, abandoning  surveys,  and  making  no 
further  effort  to  find  men  for  their  labor. 

These  conditions  are  strangely  like  the  con- 
ditions that  preceded  the  check  in  the  indus- 
trial world  in  1903.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  comforting  differences.  The  great  bankers 
of  Wall  Street  in  1903  were  loaded  with  huge 
bond  issues  which  they  could  not  sell  at  any 
price.  There  is  no  such  condition  now. 
Then  the  curtailment  of  orders  from  the  rail- 
roads and  the  consequent  check  to  manufactur- 
ing came  suddenly  and  without  much  warning. 
Now,  there  has  been  plenty  of  warning. 

Perhaps  most  reassuring  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  banks,  weak  as  they  undoubtedly  have 
been  in  surplus,  have  also  for  months  been 
doing  their  best  to  set  their  houses  in  order. 
In  consequence,  they  met  the  ordeal  of  March 
with  a  courage  and  a  confidence  totally  unlike 
the  timidity  that  fell  upon  them  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  collapse  of  1903,  and  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  actual  bankers' 
panic  of  1893. 

It  is  an  economic  truth  that,  when  the  in- 
dustries and  the  banks  alike  have  made  pre- 
paration for  curtailment,  the  curtailment  is 
likely  to  pass  by,  because  the  very  preparation 
removes  the  main  causes  of  economic  dis- 
turbance. It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
if  the  Wall  Street  "smash"  were  really  the 
worst  that  is  to  happen,  after  all.  Certainly, 
that  "smash"  has  gone  far  toward  relieving 
the  general  situation  in  the  money  market, 
and  some  of  the  best  critics  are  disposed  to  look 
for  a  period  of  quiet  markets,  with  money 
piling  up  and  industrial  strength  constantly 
increasing  from  this  time  on. 


OUR  GREAT  INLAND    WATER  PROBLEM 

THE  Inland  Waterways  Commission, 
recently  appointed  by  the  President, 
has  an  opportunity  to  write  a  report  that  shall 
become  one  of  the  greatest  practical  documents 
of  our  industrial  history;  for  this  Commission 
has  the  task  of  making  a  unified  and  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  improvement  and  the  full 
utilization  of  our  river  systems.  How  big  and 
how  important  this  task  is,  only  professional 
geographers  and  those  engineers  who  have 
attacked  some  of  these  problems  know.  There 
is  already  a  vast  literature  on  the  subject,  mostly 
technical.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  local, 
and  some  comprehensive,  plans  made  by  com- 
mercial bodies  in  the  Great  Valley;  but  a 
complete  study  of  the  whole  vast  problem  has 
not  been  presented  in  one  treatise.  Every 
reader  of  Dr.  McGee's  remarkable  article  on 
the  Mississippi  River  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
magazine  got  glimpses  of  the  importance, 
the  difficulties,  and  the  fascination  of  the 
subject. 

The  water-courses  that  converge  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  are  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  our 
country.  Enormously  useful  as  they  are,  even 
under  our  general  system  of  neglect,  they  are 
yet  undeveloped  and  untamed  resources. 
Transportation  by  rail  has  so  taken  our  atten- 
tion and  energies  that  we  have  postponed  till 
now  even  a  careful  study  of  river  navigation. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
there  are  waterways  which,  if  improved,  would 
admit  ships  to  forty  states  and  reach  commun- 
ities that  comprise  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hill  has  made  the  calculation  that  it  would 
require  the  building  of  nearly  75,000  more  miles 
of  railroads  at  a  cost  of  $5,500,000,000  10  meet 
even  the  present  demands  for  traffic,  and  that 
this  same  result  could  be  reached  if  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  carrying  power  of  the  waterways 
were  utilized.  The  products  of  the  interior 
states  have  been  doubled  in  ten  years  and  the 
railroads'  capacity  has  been  increased  only 
about  I2§  per  cent.  But  transportation  is 
not  the  only  problem  thai  will  be  solved  by  a 
proper  utilization  of  the  rivers.  As  important 
as  traffic  is,  agriculture  (the  rivers  now  waste 
our  lands,  for  the  Mississippi  alone  carries  away 
400  million  tons  of  soil  a  year),  and  forestry 
(the  cutting  of  trees  causes  floods),  and  irri- 
gation (for  water  now  runs  to  waste  that  could 
be  made  to  convert  vast  dry  areas  into  the 
most  fertile  fields),  and  water-power  (the  value 
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of  which  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand) 
each  almost  approach  it. 

Many  millions  will  be  called  for  by  this  vast 
system  of  internal  improvement,  both  from 
local  sources  and  the  Federal  Government. 
There  have  been  more  than  50  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  by  Congress  for  Missis- 
sippi River  improvements  alone  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  One  subject  successfully 
carried  out  will  suggest  another — in  river-work 
and  in  canal  work;  and  the  task,  after  we 
seriously  begin  it,  will  extend  over  many  years 
and  will  dwarf  the  Panama  Canal  both  in  cost 
and  time;  but  it  may  fairly  be  called  the  next 
great  step  in  the  subduing  of  our  rich  territory. 
A  complete  system  of  waterway  improvements, 
such  as  this  Commission  has  an  opportunity 
to  formulate  in  outline,  will  make  our  great 
Central  and  Southern  States  capable  of  main- 
taining a  population  several  times  as  great  as 
they  now  contain,  with  a  higher  degree  of  health 
and  productivity  and  convenience  than  we  now 
have.  It  will  work  the  beginning  of  a  really 
intensive  and  scientific  culture  of  the  soil  as 
distinguished  from  the  era  of  the  pioneer,  out 
of  which  we  have  yet  hardly  passed. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Commission  consists 
of  Representative  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of 
Ohio;  Senators  Francis  G.  Newlands  of  Nev- 
ada and  William  Warner  of  Missouri;  ex- 
Representative  John  H.  Bankhead  of  Alabama ; 
Gen.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  chief  of  engineers 
of  the  army;  Dr.  W  J  McGee,  geologist  and 
geographer,  now  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Louis 
Museum;  F.  H.  Newell,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  (irrigation)  Service ;  Giff ord 
Pinchot,  head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and 
Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Corporations. 

NEW  YORK'S  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  BILL 

FAR  more  comprehensive  than  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  act  is  the  Public 
Utilities  bill  recommended  by  Governor  Hughes 
and  pending  in  the  New  York  legislature. 
This  bill  comes  somewhat  as  an  answer  to 
Secretary  Root's  criticism  of  the  failure  of  the 
states  to  exercise  their  powers  in  curbing  public 
corporations.  Constitutionally,  the  power  of 
the  states  is  wider  than  that  of  the  Federal 
Government  because  eminent  domain,  cor- 
porate existence,  and  capitalization  are  all 
state  matters. 

The  Public  Utilities  bill  proposes  to  create 
a  Public  Service  Commission  which  shall  have 


charge  of  all  public  service  corporations  except 
telephones,  including  all  railroad,  express, 
gas,  and  electric  companies  and  pipe  lines. 
The  state  is  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
with  a  commission  for  each,  Greater  New  York 
being  the  first  district  and  the  other  counties 
of  the  state  the  second.  Each  commission 
in  its  respective  district  shall  collect  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  public  service  corporations, 
their  actual  investment,  their  fares,  their  ser- 
vice, and  their  capitalization — and  shall  make 
these  public.  The  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act  prohibiting  passes,  discrimina- 
tion, and  unreasonable  fares  are  substantially 
incorporated. 

The  further  step  beyond  the  United  States 
law  is  that  the  Public  Service  Commission 
shall  regulate  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
the  capitalization  of  franchises  is  prohibited. 
With  the  actual  investment  as  the  only  basis 
for  capitalization,  the  annual  profits  enable  the 
easy  determination  of  whether  fares  and  freight 
rates  are  excessive.  Where  the  Commission 
deems  any  rate  or  fare  excessive,  it  can  order  a 
reduction.  It  can  also  compel  better  train 
service  and  specifically  order  the  improvement 
of  time  tables,  the  adding  of  cars,  and  the  run- 
ning of  additional  trains. 

The  public  service  corporations  have  pub- 
licly accepted  the  general  plan  of  the  bill,  while 
offering  numerous  amendments.  The  prin- 
cipal amendment  is  to  deprive  the  Commission 
of  the  power  to  execute  its  own  orders  and  to 
require  that  it  shall  go  into  court  as  a  litigant 
before  its  rulings  become  effective.  That  is 
the  defect  in  the  present  New  York  laws  under 
which  the  Railroad  Commission  has  been 
unable  to  enforce  its  orders.  Governor  Hughes 
opposed  this  amendment  in  a  public  address 
and  argued  that  the  judicial  review  should  be 
confined  to  the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  public  service  corporations,  just  as 
in  all  legislation  affecting  individuals. 

GREAT  GIFTS  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

ON  February  7,  1867,  Mr.  George  Peabody 
gave  the  Peabody  Fund  of  $1,000,000 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  made  up  of  distinguished 
men,  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  Southern  States;  and  the  income  from 
this  fund,  of  which  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half  have  been  spent,  has  all  these  years 
brought  good  results.  This  public  benefac- 
tion was,  for  its  time,  a  very  large  one;  and 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Peabody  has  been  well 
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tested  these  forty  years — his  wisdom  in  leaving 
the  fund  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of 
public-spirited  men,  without  conditions  except 
his  indication  of  the  general  use  to  which  it 
should  be  put;  and  the  members  of  the 
board  have,  of  course,  served  without  com- 
pensation. They  have  administered  it  more 
usefully  than  the  donor  himself  could  have 
spent  it  for  this  purpose  in  his  lifetime;  for  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  high-minded  men 
can  fit  their  action  to  changing  conditions, 
year  by  year,  decade  by  decade. 

Mr.  Peabody's  example  was  followed  in 
1882  by  Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  who  gave 
$1,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  education  of 
Negroes.  Of  this  fund,  the  income,  which 
has  now  exceeded  the  principal,  has 
been  wisely  applied — much  more  wisely  ap- 
plied than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
given  by  any  one  man  for  whatever  specific 
institutions  he  could  have  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated in  his  lifetime.  The  unexpended 
part  of  this  fund  is  now  about  $1,700,000. 
Its  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the 
treasurer. 

This  example  was,  in  turn,  followed  by  Mr. 
Camegie  when  he  established,  by  a  gift  of 
$10,000,000,  the  Carnegie  Institution  for  the 
promotion  of  research.  Again  a  board  of 
distinguished  men  was  found  to  give  their 
time  and  thought  to  discover  most  fruitful 
uses  of  this  money. 

Then  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  adopted  the 
same  plan  when  he  gave  first  $1,000,000  to  be 
used  in  furthering  education  in  the  South;  to 
which  he  added  $10,000,000  for  furthering 
higher  education  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  subsequently  (in  February  of  this  year, 
just  forty  years  to  a  day  after  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody  was  made)  $32,000,000  more  for  the 
same  large  purpose — making  a  total  of 
$43,000,000,  the  income  of  $42,000,000  of 
which  is  administered  for  education  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  without  restrictions 
or  conditions;  and  members  of  this  self-per- 
petuating board,  of  course  (as  of  all  the  similar 
boards),  do  this  public  service  without  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Carnegie  made  another  foundation — 
following  the  same  plan  of  administration — 
of  $10,000,000  for  the  compensation  of  college- 
teachers  of  long  and  honorable  service.  The 
latest  of  the  now  lengthening  list  of  these 
munificent  foundations,   made  on  this  same 


principle,  is  the  fund  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  of  living  made  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

Not  to  speak  of  many  lesser  gifts,  these 
make  six  great  foundations  which  comprise 
an  original  principal  of  $75,000,000  devoted 
to  the  public  welfare,  released  on  the  instant 
the  gifts  were  made  from  all  control  or  in- 
fluence by  their  donors  and  administered  by 
men  who  give  their  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  from  love  of  their  fellows;  and  all  these 
great  benefactions  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
conditions  except  an  indication  by  the  donors 
of  the  large  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be 
used. 

These  important  boards  are,  in  a  sense, 
a  new  sort  of  the  machinery  of  civilization. 
They  are  neither  political  nor  ecclesiastical. 
They  exist,  each  for  its  own  purpose  and  for 
nothing  else,  without  obligations  or  entangle- 
ments; and  they  are  all  self-perpetuating. 
They  have,  in  varying  degrees,  as  the  purpose 
of  each  requires,  thorough  organizations; 
and  they  go  about  their  work  of  bettering  the 
conditions  of  life,  of  broadening  human 
knowledge,  and  of  strengthening  and  extend- 
ing education  as  systematically  as  the  best 
business  organizations  do  their  business  tasks. 

A  POSSIBLE  NEW  ERA  IN  MEDICINE 

HIGH  hopes  are  held  by  an  increasing 
number  of  distinguished  physicians  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  revolutionary  system 
both  of  curative  and  preventive  treatment 
of  a  large  number  of  diseases.  Sir  Almroth 
Edward  Wright,  a  distinguished  English  in- 
vestigator and  physician,  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  its  application,  has  declared  that 
"we  have,  in  the  power  of  raising  the  anti- 
bacterial power  of  the  blood  with  respect  to 
any  invading  microbe,  out  of  all  comparison 
the  most  valuable  asset  in  medicine." 

For  that  is  the  method — to  increase  the 
resisting  power  of  the  blood  against  the  in- 
vading disease.  The  philosophy  of  the  treat- 
ment is  simple — delicate  and  difficult  as  its 
application  is.  The  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  devour  invading  disease  germs — that 
is  their  function.  When  they  are  equal  to 
this  task,  the  attacked  person  escapes  the 
disease.  W7hcn  the  disease  germs  overpower 
the  white  corpuscles,  the  attacked  person 
"takes"  the  disease.  The  new  treatment  is 
so  to  fortify  and  strengthen  these  white  cor- 
puscles that  they  shall  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
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devouring  the  diseased  germs — in  other  words, 
to  render  a  person  immune,  or  to  cure  him, 
by  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  white  corpuscles. 
Aid  may  be  given  to  them  when  they  are  at- 
tacked by  certain  diseases,  by  the  injection 
of  a  preparation  made  from  a  part  of  the 
diseased  matter  itself. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
"opsonic"  treatment,  with  which  investigators 
and  practitioners  are  now  busy  and  of  which 
the  medical  journals  are  full.  The  great 
hope  is  that  this  treatment  may  be  found 
successful  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  but 
the  experimenters  are  not  yet  agreed  that  this 
has  yet  been  conclusively  accomplished.  But 
it  has  been  successfully  used  in  the  treatment 
of  local  infections,  such  as  recurring  boils, 
acne,  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  bone  and 
joint  inflammations,  and  (so  some  practitioners 
claim)  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  profession,  with  the  safe  conservatism 
of  scientific  men,  goes  slowly  in  drawing  con- 
clusions. But  there  are  bacteriologists  and 
practitioners  of  high  attainments  who  believe 
that  by  this  method  a  new  era  in  medicine 
has  been  begun — that  typhoid  and  tuberculosis 
and  many  other  diseases  will  be  cured  by  it; 
and,  theoretically,  they  regard  it  as  probable 
that  men  can  be  made  immune  to  these  diseases, 
from  time  to  time,  as  by  vaccination  we  are 
made  immune  to  smallpox — but  not  by  the 
same  method. 

The  wise  layman,  as  the  wise  investigator, 
withholds  a  final  judgment  till  there  has  been 
a  long  accumulation  of  successful  experiments. 
But  there  is  good  reason  already  at  least  to 
hope  that  we  are  about  to  profit  by  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  ever  made. 

OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  CANADA 

THERE  are  more  than  a  dozen  questions 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
almost  every  one  of  which  should  be  capable 
of  a  quick  settlement  if  responsible  represen- 
tatives of  the  two  countries  will  get  together  for 
the  discussion  of  them.  That  such  a  discussion 
is  now  contemplated  is  good  news,  both  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  Earl  Grey  at 
Ottawa  early  in  the  year  was  a  preliminary 
step.  It  has  been  followed  by  a  brief  visit 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  new  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  who  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Ottawa  one  of  the  first  steps  in  his 
diplomatic  career.    All  signs  point  to  the  belief 


that  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Root,  and  Earl  Grey  are 
getting  to  understand  one  another  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  international  understanding  on  the 
vexed  questions  between  the  countries. 

The  Governor- General  of  Canada  has  al- 
ways been  considered  a  social  rather  than  a 
political  figure.  When  it  has  come  to  real 
diplomatic  work  between  the  countries,  it  is 
probable  that  Earl  Grey  will  give  place  to  the 
elected  heads  of  the  nation,  but  it  must  be 
considered  a  tribute  to  the  personal  strength  of 
the  Canadian  Governor- General  that  he  has 
been  brought  into  the  negotiations  at  all. 

The  most  important  question  is  the  tariff. 
Mr.  Root  wants  the  Canadians  to  throw  open 
their  markets  to  American  trade,  and  build  up 
a  tariff  wall  against  the  Mother  Country. 
That  is  a  serious  proposal,  and  Canada  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  concede  to  it.  There 
may  be  concessions,  but  there  will  be  no  sur- 
render on  the  broad  proposition.  The  settle- 
ment of  a  new  basis  for  mutual  traffic  is  a  very 
big  and  important  diplomatic  task. 

Some  other  questions  that  might  be  settled 
by  sensible  arbitration  are  the  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls  by  restrictive  legislation,  the 
regulation  of  coastwise  fisheries,  the  making 
of  a  new  law  to  allow  the  building  of  warships 
on  the  Lakes,  the  saving  of  the  seal  herds  in 
the  Bering  Sea,  the  re-enactment  of  laws  to 
permit  of  freight  transit  in  bond  across  sections 
of  both  countries,  the  question  of  alien  labor 
laws  in  their  application  to  Canadians  in  this 
Country  and  Americans  in  Canada,  and  half 
a  dozen  small  specific  matters  local  to  boundary 
territory.    None  of  these  present  great  difficulty. 

In  general,  the  people  of  this  country  will 
welcome  any  diplomatic  activities  that  remove 
or  tend  to  remove  the  barriers  between  us  and 
our  neighbors  across  the  northern  border. 
There  should  be  no  room  for  hostility  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  either  in  mat- 
ters of  politics  or  in  matters  of  trade. 

OKLAHOMA'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  INNOVATIONS 

THE  hunger  and  thirst  for  corporate  right- 
eousness that  just  now  are  the  keenest 
appetites  of  the  public  will  be  appeased  in 
Oklahoma  by  the  new  constitution  which  will 
be  ready  to  go  before  the  people  of  that  state 
for  adoption  next  August,  if  the  President 
approve.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment,  for 
it  is  an  attempt  to  embody  in  the  organic  law 
of  a  state  the  remedy  for  existing  public  evils, 
so  that  no  future  legislation  may  even  permit 
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the  existence  of  abuses  whose  correction  in 
other  states  is  left  to  the  statutes. 

The  provisions  for  the  exclusion  of  trusts 
and  monopolies  and  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads  are  especially  severe.  Any  railroad 
that  shall  desire  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  in  Oklahoma  must  be  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  state.  These  laws,  the  framers 
expect,  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  injustice 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  Railroads  shall  be 
prohibited  from  owning  coal  lands,  and  all 
railroads  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  an 
elective  state  railroad  commission.  No  pas- 
senger fare  of  more  than  two  cents  a  mile 
shall  be  charged.  This,  mind  you,  is  a  part  of 
the  constitution. 

Other  advanced  political  theories  are  em- 
bodied in  the  instrument.  One  of  these  is  a 
clause  for  prohibition  that  prohibits  not  only 
the  sale  of  the  liquor  but  its  importation  into 
the  state.  The  constitution  provides  that  the 
Indian  Territory  shall  have  prohibition  for 
twenty-one  years,  but  a  separate  section  pro- 
vides for  prohibition  for  the  whole  state.  This 
section  will  be  voted  upon  separately  from  the 
constitution,  and  requires  only  a  majority  for 
passage.  The  principle  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  adopted.  Elective  officers  arc- 
forbidden  to  succeed  themselves — this  being 
an  attempt  to  prevent  "ring"  leadership  in 
politics. 

But  the  greatest  distinction  of  the  new  consti- 
tution is  its  elaborate  regulation  of  corporations. 
Another  distinction  is  its  length:  it  is  by  far 
the  longest  of  state  constitutions.  A  third 
distinction  is,  that  this  is  probably  the  first 
state  constitution  drafted  by  a  convention  in 
which  an  Indian  tribe  had  a  legal  vote  and  a 
considerable  influence.  The  Osage  Nation 
had  two  votes  of  the  total  of  112,  and  Indian 
influence  is,  quaintly  enough,  mainly  respons- 
ible for  the  prohibition  clauses  in  the  new 
constitution.  The  new  state  is,  of  course, 
overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  MORAL  BREAKDOWN 

THE  people  of  San  Francisco  have  suffered 
overmuch.  But  the  earthquake  and 
the  fire  are  not  the  greatest  of  their  calamities. 
Their  worst  misfortune  became  public  a  year 
later  in  amazing  revelations  of  the  sordid  greed 
that  seemed  to  permeate  almost  every  class  of 
men  after  the  ruin  of  April,  1906. 

A  venal  city  government,  the  tool  of  a  corrupt 
and    corrupting    citv    boss,    sold    the    public 


privileges  of  the  city  for  ridiculous  prices  upon 
payment  to  the  supervisors  of  graft  fees  ranging 
from  $500  to  $15,000  a  vote.  The  street  rail- 
way company  bought  the  privilege  of  running 
an  overhead  trolley  line  from  "Abe"  Rucf, 
the  chief  grafter,  instead  of  buying  it  from  the 
city  for  what  it  was  worth.  The  telephone 
monopoly  intrenched  itself  by  similar  means. 
Citizens  otherwise  reputable  chased  smaller 
private  ends  through  the  same  paths  of  graft. 
In  all,  something  more  than  a  million  dollars 
seem  to  have  been  collected  into  Ruef's  corrup- 
tion fund,  and  much  of  it  stuck  to  his  fingers. 
Enough  passed  on,  however,  to  purchase  the 
desired  favors  from  the  city  powers. 

San  Francisco  was  used  to  the  kind  of  graft 
disclosed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  investigation. 
The  purchase  of  immunity  by  vice  had  been 
known  for  years,  and  was  common  to  many 
cities.  But  the  graft  in  high  places,  the  spread 
of  the  taint  to  "good  people"  and  the  enormous 
bulk  of  the  corrupting  influences  raise  San 
Francisco  to  a  solitary  eminence  of  shame. 

There  is  an  explanation  of  this  moral  break- 
down at  the  very  point  that  should  have  been 
the  last  to  weaken.  For  two  generations  the 
city  had  boasted  of  its  license,  of  its  "wide- 
openness,"  of  its  Parisian  flavor.  It  had  taken 
a  silly  pride  in  being  "different,"  regardless 
of  the  moral  quality  of  the  difference.  This 
boast  and  this  pride  have  been  the  weak  vice 
of  even  the  so-called  "better  classes"  in  San 
Francisco.  Now  the  city  is  reaping  the  harvest 
of  that  moral  let-down  in  a  whirlwind  of 
corruption. 

The  fact  that  the  graft  has  been  accepted 
by  labor  politicians  is  not  especially  significant. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  the  graft  was  offered 
by  men  of  every  political  complexion  and  espe 
cially  by  some  of  those  highest  in  the  city's 
business  life.  In  brief,  the  city  was  full  of 
rottenness,  and  needed  only  this  supreme  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  disgraceful  disclosure  of  it. 

But,  after  all,  is  it  San  Francisco  only?  The 
disorganization  and  confusion  of  the  city,  the 
unparalleled  property  loss,  entailing  a  complete 
readjustment  of  the  ownership  and  value  of 
property  rights,  made  of  the  opportunity  to 
graft  the  most  enormous  temptation  of  its  kind 
in  our  time.  That  the  temptation  found  such 
willing  victims  is  deplorable.  Hut  the  mood 
of  other  cities  that  would  criticize  San  Francisco 
should  be  a  mood  of  self-searching,  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  not  more  righteous  only 
because  their  temptation  is  less. 
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MORE  OPERA  AND  MANY  MORE  PLAYS 

THIS  past  season  of  grand  opera  in  New 
York  has  proved  that  classic  music  is 
appreciated  by  a  far  wider  range  of  people  than 
the  purveyors  of  opera  had  supposed.  The 
performances,  under  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried's 
management  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
have  been  conducted  on  the  theory  that  opera 
is  a  luxury  of  the  rich  and  an  adjunct  of  fashion 
and  can  be  supported  only  by  their  patronage. 

Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein,  however,  proceeded 
upon  the  theory  that  most  of  the  musical  appre- 
ciation is  found  in  the  galleries.  Thus,  when 
he  opened  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  last 
winter,  he  had  no  subscription  list  for  boxes, 
and  he  set  the  price  of  seats  at  a  lower  average 
than  that  of  the  Metropolitan.  The  quality 
of  the  music  and  of  the  productions  he  has 
offered  has  been  generally  considered  equal  to 
that  of  the  Metropolitan,  in  spite  of  the  more 
distinguished  names  of  the  singers  at  the  older 
house.  The  great  success  of  the  Manhattan 
has  justified  Mr.  Hammerstein's  faith  in  his 
theory.  His  house  has  become  the  centre  of 
the  best  popular  opera  in  the  country.  And 
the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  has  suffered 
little  from  the  competition  indicates  that  the 
healthy  growth  of  musical  appreciation  has  made 
another  opera  house  a  necessity  in  New  York. 

A  similar  condition  exists  among  the  theatres. 
The  two  large  theatrical  combinations  and  the 
many  smaller  managers  have  barely  succeeded 
this  year  in  supplying  the  demand  for  theatrical 
amusements.  There  are  more  than  seventy 
theatres  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  these 
have  all  been  crowded. 

This  enormous  public  demand  for  music 
and  the  drama  argues  a  great  increase  in  pros- 
perity. With  this  must  come,  let  us  hope,  also 
higher  standards  of  taste,  and — perhaps — 
better  American  plays. 

THE  JAMESTOWN  EXPOSITION 

THE  Jamestown  Exposition  will  empha- 
size Virginia  history — will,  in  fact, 
inform  a  large  part  of  the  people  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  three  hundred  years  of  Vir- 
ginia history.  For  the  historical  part  of  the 
Exposition  will  be  its  most  attractive  feature  to 
the  thoughtful  visitor.  To  the  larger  com- 
pany of  sightseers,  the  almost  continuous 
naval  pageant,  in  which  the  ships  of  all  the 
principal  governments  will  take  part,  will 
make  the  strongest  appeal.  Beautifully  sit- 
uated directly  on  Hampton  Roads,  compact, 


and  easy  of  access,  this  fair  is  likely  to  be 
visited  by  great  throngs  of  persons  during  the 
six  months  that  it  will  be  open;  for  it  will 
have  the  attraction  of  a  seashore  resort  for  the 
inland  millions. 

Drawn  by  an  historical  interest,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Virginians  are  expected  from  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  streams  of  them  that 
come  may  suggest  for  the  first  time  to  the 
present  generation  the  great  part  that  the 
colony  and  the  state  has  played  in  our  history. 
How  prolific  a  mother  Virigina  has  been,  is 
even  yet  an  untold  chapter  in  our  history. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

AT  ONCE  the  most  cheerful  and  important 
fact  of  the  time  is  the  development  of 
the  Southern  States  which  is  now  going  on  at  a 
most  gratifying  pace — and  with  it,  of  course, 
the  multiform  development  of  the  people. 
This  takes  its  place  in  importance  alongside 
of  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
Middle  West,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  social  and  economic  facts  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  this  that  made  the 
United  States  a  great  and  rich  country  and 
saved  to  mankind  the  benefits  of  free  institu- 
tions and  applied  them  over  a  large  area. 

Now  the  long-looked-for  time  is  come — 
almost  suddenly — when  the  rich  and  vast 
area  of  the  South  is  coming  under  similar 
conquest,  by  the  very  people,  too — or  their 
descendants — who  have  dwelt  there  since  this 
region  became  American.  Industrial  forces 
have  come  into  action,  after  a  long  period  of 
waiting  and  hindrance,  that  are  fast  making 
these  states  realize  the  riches  that  have  awaited 
development.  Wealth,  cheerfulness,  and  energy 
are  bringing  the  land  and  the  people  out  of 
isolation  and  into  the  full  current  of  American 
life.  This  is  the  great  social  and  economic 
fact  for  us,  at  least,  of  this  decade — perhaps 
of  this  half-century. 

For  this  reason,  The  World's  Work  for 
June  will  give  most  of  its  space  to  a  description 
of  this  progress ;  for  we  believe  that  thus  to  re- 
port it  and  to  emphasize  it  is  as  great  a  public 
service  as  a  journal  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  well-directed  activity  can  do.  The  story 
is  so  large  that  only  specimen  chapters  of  it 
can  be  told  in  any  magazine.  But  these  speci- 
men chapters,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  enough  to 
show  that  the  most  interesting  great  move- 
ment now  going  on  in  our  country  is  this  rise 
of  the  Southern  people. 
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IN  THE  last  six  months  of  1906,  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  became 
lavish  in  the  payment  of  dividends. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Santa  Fe\  the  New  York  Central,  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  many  other  companies  increased 
their  rate  of  dividends. 

At  the  same  time,  half  a  dozen  of  the  great 
roads  issued  new  stocks.  Probably  the  amount 
of  money  raised  by  the  companies  in  this  six- 
month  period  was  more  than  $500,000,000. 
The  prices  of  all  the  stocks  advanced  to  new 
high  records.  The  country  was  exceedingly 
prosperous,  earnings  were  very  great,  and  it 
looked  as  if  there  were  no  limit  either  to  the 
general  prosperity  or  to  the  advances  in  the 
prices  of  railroad   stocks. 

Many  thousands  of  innocent  investors  all 
over  the  country  were  moved  to  buy  these  stocks 
at  very  high  prices.  Had  the  money  of  the 
country  not  been  pretty  fully  employed  in 
industry  and  in  the  expansion  of  business,  there 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  period  of  public 
purchases  of  stock  unparalleled  in  our  history. 
As  it  was,  much  stock  was  bought  by  the  public, 
but  nothing  like  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  so  bought  under  slightly  different  con- 
ditions. In  making  their  great  new  stock 
issues  and  in  raising  their  dividends  to  new 
high  levels,  the  financiers  counted  that  the 
enthusiasm  worked  up  in  Wall  Street  by  these 
methods  would  spread  over  the  country,  and 
that  the  public  would  come  in  and  buy  the 
stocks,  which  the  financiers  held  in  perhaps 
the  greatest  volume  in  ten  years. 

But,  as  early  as  last  December,  it  came  to 
be  recognized  by  a  few  financiers  that  the 
public  was  not  coming  in.  At  the  same  time, 
it  began  to  be  generally  known  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  legislatures  of  many 
states  had  taken  a  stand  with  regard  to  the 
railroads  which  threatened  harm  to  existing 
methods.  President  Roosevelt  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  intended  to  see  to  it  that  the 
existing  Federal  laws  were  obeyed  by  the 
railroads,  no  matter  who  was  hurt  by  such 
obedience.     The  state  legislators  framed  laws 


against  the  railroads  in  great  abundance.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  sessions,  thirty-eight  states 
had  passed  laws  that  either  enforced  a  two-cent 
passenger  rate  or  in  other  ways  sought  to  limit 
the  power  or  the  wealth  of  the  roads. 

Running  alongside  this  ominous  condition, 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  money.  The  United 
States  was  calling  for  more  and  more  money 
to  carry  on  its  ordinary  business.  At  a  time 
when  all  the  manufacturing  companies  are 
expanding  and  when  their  books  are  full  of 
orders,  much  more  money  is  needed  by  them 
for  working  capital  than  at  a  time  when  their 
business  is  dull.  Also,  the  nation  is  rich. 
Men  who  were  wont  to  regard  a  ten-dollar  bill 
in  their  pockets  as  sufficient  daily  security 
against  want,  came  to  carry  around  with  them 
twenty  or  forty  dollars.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Wall  Street  financiers  were  determined  to 
have  in  Wall  Street  a  great  booming  market. 
That,  of  itself,  takes  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money.  All  these  things  combined  brought 
it  about  that  the  credit  of  the  banking  world 
was  strained  to  the  limit.  It  was  imperative 
that  either  the  prosperity  of  the  country  or 
the  Wall  Street  boom  be  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

Perhaps  the  legislation  against  the  railroads 
and  the  Federal  courage  in  attack  provided 
the  final  push  that  sent  the  Wall  Street  inverted 
pyramid  tumbling  over  the  verge.  Very  prob- 
ably they  did.  At  any  rate,  the  month  of 
March,  1907,  saw  the  most  spectacular  collapse 
in  Wall  Street  that  has  been  seen  in  many 


a  year. 


THE    SUDDEN    COLLAPSE 


It  came  like  a  thunderbolt.  In  one  day  the 
value  of  the  Union  Pacific  common  stock 
dropped  nearly  $40,000,000.  Similar  collapses 
occurred  in  Reading  stock,  Amalgamated 
Copper,  and  many  other  stocks  that  belong  in 
the  class  which  Wall  Street  calls  "active." 
That  means  that  they  arc  the  stocks  that  are 
traded  in  largely  at  all  times  and  that  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  market.  In  two  days,  the  value 
of    all    the    stocks  traded  in   on  Wall  Street 
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shrunk  probably  more  than  $1,800,000,000. 
What  this  means  may  be  understood  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire export  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1906. 

In  this  collapse,  many  honest  and  innocent 
investors  were  badly  hurt.  Of  course,  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  great  financial 
interests,  who  were  carrying  more  stocks  than 
at  any  other  time  in  years.  They  lost  millions 
where  the  investor  lost  thousands.  To  them, 
sympathy  would  be  an  insult.  They  were 
merely  taking  the  normal  chances  of  their  pro- 
fession, which  entails  huge  profits  or  huge 
losses.  Of  course,  they  were,  in  some  cases, 
badly  hurt;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  they  became 
loquacious  and  explained  to  the  world  in  great 
detail  just  how  it  happened.  Some  of  them 
laid  the  blame  entirely  on  President  Roosevelt. 
Others  blamed  a  clique  of  Western  financiers, 
who,  they  said,  had  conspired  together  to  wreck 
the  market  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  to 
destroy  the  marvelous  power  of '  Edward  H. 
Harriman.  Their  mutual  recriminations  and 
excuses  are  of  little  importance  to  the  general 
public.  They  do  not  bring  back  any  of  the 
vanished  values  in  the  stocks  sold  to  the 
people. 

This  episode  carries  with  it  several  important 
lessons  to  the  average  man,  who  does  not  buy 
stocks  on  margin  but  buys  them  for  investment. 
He  wants  to  get  his  stocks  at  cheap  prices.  It 
is  much  more  comfortable  to  see  the  stock 
you  bought  at  $100  per  share  gradually  go  up 
to  $150  per  share  than  it  is  to  see  it  go  to  $75. 
Also,  one  can  get  half  as  much  again  for  the 
same  money  and  the  revenue  will  be  50  per 
cent,  greater.  For  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
panic  has  not  led  to  the  omission  of  many 
dividends  by  the  railroads,  in  spite  of  the  huge 
amount  of  talk  among  the  railroad  officials. 

THE    WRONG  TIME  TO   BUY 

If  there  is  one  lesson  that  is  more  strongly 
emphasized  by  this  collapse  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  one  should  not  buy  stocks  at  a  time 
when  the  financiers  are  making  a  great  "  whoop- 
and -hurrah,"  and  sending  the  prices  to  new 
high  records  every  day.  The  huge  increases 
in  dividends  in  the  autumn  of  1906  were 
intended  to  induce  the  public  to  "  come-on-in ! " 
If  any  investor  wants  to  find  a  parallel,  he  may 
turn  to  the  records  of  1893  and  the  preceding 
years.  In  the  article  on  Mr.  Harriman,  in 
the  February  number  of  The  World's  Work, 
a  month   before  the  panic,   the   lesson  was 


written     clearly    enough     in     the     following 
paragraph : 

"  In  the  next  year,  1891,  the  masters  of  the  financial 
world  had  an  attack  of  "sun-blindness"  unparalleled  in 
history — unless,  indeed,  it  be  paralleled  by  the  last  six 
months  of  1906.  They  turned  to  a  period  of  reckless 
promotion  and  expansion.  The  earth  was  very  bountiful 
in  crops,  and  the  spirit  of  bounty  spread  to  the  railroad 
lords.  Twenty  great  railroads  began  dividends  or  in- 
creased them.  The  public  came  in  and  bought  stocks  at 
very  high  prices.  The  magnates  fed  them  with  rumors 
and  with  dividends — dividends  far  beyond  the  dictates  of 
caution. 

"This  reckless  carnival  of  prodigality  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion. In  1892,  the  money  question  became  a  threat.  Later, 
crops  promised  failure.  The  restlessness  of  labor  culmin- 
ated in  the  Homestead  riots,  at  Pittsburg.  Dozens  of 
small  railroads  failed,  because  they  had  been  forced  to 
incur  great  debts  to  keep  up  the  pace  in  the  previous  years, 
and  because  they  were  too  fond  of  fighting.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  Jay  Gould  died — just  before  the  direful  harvest 
came  ripe  to  the  sickle  of  the  reapers." 

All  men  know  the  results.  The  panic  of 
1893  swept  a  quarter  of  the  railroads  into 
bankruptcy,  and  brought  upon  the  investing 
public  the  most  terrible  losses  in  our  financial 
history. 

It  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that  a  recur- 
rence of  these  conditions  in  full  measure 
threatens  the  country  to-day.  The  Wall  Street 
conditions  are  very  similar,  but  national  con- 
ditions are  not  at  all  similar.  The  great  rail- 
roads had  been  systematically  plundered  in  the 
year  preceding  1893.  They  have  been  built 
up  and  enriched  in  the  years  preceding  1907. 
The  currency  question  was  an  all-powerful 
threat  in  1893.  To-day  our  currency  is  at 
least  solid.  The  development  of  the  West  has 
placed  the  railroads  in  an  entirely  different 
physical  position  from  the  position  of  1893.  It 
is  in  the  financial  world,  however,  that  the 
striking  parallel  may  be  discovered. 

.  In  1902-1903  there  was  a  mild  repetition  of 
this  occurrence.  The  United  States  became  a 
lavish  country.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  flo- 
tation of  United  States  Steel  and  a  dozen  other 
trusts  and  the  steady  increasing  of  railroad 
dividends  brought  the  public  in  thousands 
to  the  slaughter.  The  financiers  far  over- 
reached themselves.  The  public  faltered — 
and  there  was  a  crash  that  even  threatened  to 
check  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  each  instance,  the  public  lost  millions  of 
dollars  of  savings  by  coming  in  and  buying  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  financiers,  who 
had  inflated  the  prices  to  high  figures. 
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Could  any  lesson  be  stronger?  Of  course, 
the  lesson  is  negative — it  is  a  warning  against 
buying  at  the  time  of  great  enthusiasm,  ad- 
vancing dividends,  huge  new  creations  of  stocks 
and  bonds.  It  should  be  written  by  every 
investor  at  the  top  of  every  page  in  his 
stock-ledger. 

BUYING  AT    THE    EBB-TIDE 

The  second  great  lesson  is  a  positive  one. 
If  a  man  has  patience  to  go  back  to  the  collapse 
of  1893  and  that  of  1903,  and  study  them  with 
an  eye  on  the  sudden  collapse  of  1907,  this 
lesson  also  becomes  plain  enough  for  the  average 
business  man  to  see. 

The  men  who  bought  the  railroad  stocks  at 
the  worst  period  of  the  panic  of  1893  are  to- 
day rich  men.  The  Harriman  fortune  is 
founded  upon  the  purchase  of  a  bankrupt 
railroad  at  that  time.  In  a  lesser  measure, 
one  may  name  a  dozen  millionaires  who 
made  their  fortunes  by  similar  purchases 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  a  still  smaller  way, 
scattered  over  the  country,  one  will  find 
thousands  of  men  who  are  to-day  comfortable 
because  they  bought  such  stocks  at  that  time. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  collapse  of  1903. 
Any  man  who  bought  standard  railroad  stocks 
in  that  year  or  in  1904  has  seen  his  capital  grow 
astonishingly  in  the  intervening  period.  Even 
if  he  has  kept  his  stocks  through  to  the  present 
time,  his  revenues  are,  in  many  instances, 
largely  increased  through  larger  dividends. 

In  all  human  probability,  the  phenomenon 
of  1893  and  of  1903  is  to-day  being  repeated. 
Of  course,  there  are  differences,  but  the  funda- 
mental facts  are  the  same.  Perhaps  in  the 
next  year  one  or  two  of  the  weaker  railroads 
will  have  to  eliminate  their  dividends.  The 
stronger  roads  will  not  even  reduce  them, 
unless  the  most  astounding  occurrences  should 
take  place  in  the  country  at  large.  If  con- 
ditions can  be  judged  at  all,  they  mean  that 
the  shrewd  investor  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  make  wise  purchases  of  stocks. 

The  third  lesson  may  be  put  very  briefly, 
thus:  "Under  no  circumstances  must  the 
investor  strain  himself  in  buying  stocks  or 
bonds ! ' '  This  is  all-important.  Each  of  these 
collapses  was  caused  by  the  straining  of  credit 
and  money-resources.  One  must  judge  for  him- 
self just  how  far  he  can  rightly  go.  A  business 
man  who  invests  his  whole  surplus  in  stocks 
or  bonds  is  a  foolish  business  man,  for  the  ex- 
haustion of  working  capital  led   to  half  the 


"receiverships  of  1893  and  1903-04.  What  is 
true  of  the  company  is  largely  true  also  of  the 
business  man. 

Neither  should  the  very  small  investor  take 
all  his  money  out  of  the  savings  bank  to  buy 
either  stocks  or  bonds  or  real  estate.  Savings 
are  an  anchor  to  windward.  They  are  not 
merely  an  investment;  they  are  an  emergency 
fund,  to  meet  sudden  and  unlooked-for  evils. 
Enough  of  them  should  be  kept  safely  in  cash 
to  meet  such  emergencies.  The  rest  may  be 
invested. 

One  hesitates  to  draw  another  lesson  from 
this  panic,  because  it  is  a  lesson  of.  wide  appli- 
cation and  of  supreme  importance  alike  to 
business  man,  trustee,  investor,  and  saver  of 
small  funds. 

Talking,  one  day,  with  a  well-informed  man, 
about  the  reason  why  the  public  nearly  always 
sells  at  the  bottom  and  buys  at  the  top,  I  used 
this  illustration: 

"Suppose    you    are    a    stockholder    in    the 

Magazine.        That  magazine  has 

had  a  great  boom.  Its  circulation  has  been 
increasing  by  thousands  a  week.  The  revenues 
are  climbing.  Under  these  circumstances, 
you  will  not  sell  your  stock  at  any  price.  No 
one  could  induce  you  to  get  out  of  a  business 
under  such  conditions. 

"  By-and-by,  the  boom  stops.  Subscriptions 
dwindle.  In  one  week  you  lose  5,000  sub- 
scribers, and  gain  only  200.  Just  as  naturally 
as  the  sun  rises,  you  begin  to  look  about  to 
find  a  buyer  for  your  stock.  It  comes  into 
your  mind  that  you  will  get  whatever  you  can 
get  out  of  the  ruck.  Finally,  you  turn  it  over 
to  another  partner  made  of  sterner  stuff — and 
get  out.  For  a  while  you  congratulate  your- 
self upon  your  shrewdness.  Perhaps,  in  the 
next  year  or  two,  business  revives.  In  the  end 
you  may  go  to  the  man  to  whom  you  sold  and 
buy  it  back  again  at  twice  the  price  he  paid. 
That  is  human  nature.  It  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  public  sells  at  the  bottom  and  buys 
at  the  top."  That  merely  points  the  lesson  of 
the  panic  of  March.  Its  application  may  be 
left  to  the  individual  who  reads  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  things  to 
be  learned  from  this  episode,  but  most  of  them 
apply  to  special  classes  of  individuals  rather 
than  to  the  innocent  investor.  Above  all  else, 
the  panic  taught  caution.  Had  not  the  great 
banks  of  New  York  been  cautious  for  weeks 
preceding  it,  there  would  have  been  a  dozen 
great  failures  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  Baring 
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panic  of  1893  would  have  been  repeated.  As 
it  was,  because  of  their  preceding  caution,  the 
banks  stood  like  a  solid  wall  behind  the  mar- 
kets where  the  people  deal  and  saved  the  coun- 
try from  a  host  of  failures. 

It  emphasizes  the  time-worn  caution  not  to 
buy  stocks  on  margins.  This  lesson  hardly 
needs  to  be  repeated  to  the  readers  of  the 
World's   Work.    They   have   been   warned 


often  enough  never  to  buy  anything  they  cannot 
pay  for  in  cash,  on  the  nail. 

The  warnings  carried  by  this  collapse  to  the 
legislators  of  the  country,  to  the  Federal 
authorities,  to  the  financiers,  to  the  banking 
lords,  are  subjects  of  economic  and  political 
discussion  rather  than  subjects  of  advice  to 
investors.  Therefore  they  may  be  omitted 
from  this  article. 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES— THE  MAN 

AN  INTIMATE  PORTRAIT  BY  A  FRIEND  OF  MANY  YEARS 

BY 

Dr.  WILIAM  H.  P.  FAUNCE 

PRESIDENT   OF    BROWN    UNIVERSITY 

[A  companion  article  to  "Governor  Hughes — Now  and  Later,"  page  891 1] 


IT  IS  a  difficult  task  to  analyze  a  close 
personal  friend.  Yet  when  that  man 
has  become  a  public  official,  chosen 
by  an  imperial  state  for  a  service  affecting  the 
entire  country,  some  measure  of  reserve  may 
be  cast  aside  in  the  interest  of  truth.  In  the 
year  1900,  the  name  of  Charles  E.  Hughes 
was  not  to  be  found  in  "Who's  Who  in 
America."  In  the  year  1907,  his  name  and 
achievements  are  known  in  every  village  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  and  in  every  capital  of 
Europe.  And  this  sudden  prominence  has 
not  surprised  any  of  his  friends;  they  have 
been  quietly  waiting  for  the  world  to  discover 
what  they  have  many  times  asserted  that  he 
is — "the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  age  in  New  York 
City." 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  group  of 
college  students  that  welcomed  into  Brown 
University  the  boy  who  was  "father  to  the 
man."  He  was  of  slender,  boyish  figure, 
obviously  immature,  uncertain  of  himself, 
plastic  and  receptive,  with  little  trace  in  his 
bearing  or  manner  of  the  strong  and  dignified 
personality  that  has  since  developed.  Like 
Kipling's  ship,  he  had  not  "found  himself." 
He  was  "  moving  about  in  worlds  half  realized." 
He  clearly  needed,  not  professional  or  tech- 
nical study,  but  a  chance  to  ripen  under  in- 
tellectual sunshine.  He  needed,  above  all, 
to  "invite  his  soul."  He  would  have  been 
stunted  and  ruined  had  he  plunged  at  once 
into    professional    or    technical    study.     His 


nature  needed  tempering  rather  than  sharpen- 
ing. The  American  college  is  often  reproached 
for  offering  to  young  men  a  life  that  is  appar- 
ently leisurely  and  desultory,  as  contrasted 
with  the  intense  and  specialized  activity  of 
the  professional  or  technical  school.  But  it 
finds  ample  justification  in  the  careers  of  men 
who  in  those  four  years  of  unhurried  ripening 
discover  for  the  first  time  their  own  powers, 
their  future  task,  and  determine  their  own 
Weltanschauung.  When  such  men  graduate, 
they  are  indeed  "out  of  a  job,"  but  they  are 
in  permanent  possession  of  an  ideal. 

Young  Hughes  entered  college  poor  in  purse, 
with  no  influential  friends  behind  him,  with  no 
athletic  or  social  prestige,  but  with  the  blessing 
of  a  sturdy,  God-fearing  ancestry,  and  an 
intensely  alert  and  eager  mind.  His  father — 
still  living — was  an  honored  clergyman,  and 
the  boy  was  brought  up  to  revere  the  simple, 
homely  virtues  which  have  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  American  character.  Yet  it  was  very 
clear  that  he  would  not  choose  his  father's 
profession.  Though  of  stainless  character, 
he  was  thoroughly  unconventional  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  had  a  touch  of  that  Bohemianism 
which  among  students  is  so  frequently  the  mask 
of  profound  moral  seriousness.  He  never 
hurt  himself  through  over-study.  He  was 
intellectually  a  rover,  wandering  at  will  through 
vast  tracts  of  English  and  French  literature, 
and  easily  the  best  read  man  in  his  class.  He 
managed  to  take  high  honors  in  scholarship, 
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but  without  any  visible  effort.  His  desk  was 
piled  high  with  works  of  fiction,  for  his  curious 
and  restless  mind  was  reaching  out  into  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  To-day  his  library  is  crowded  with 
the  writings  of  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Spencer, 
and  Huxley,  and  the  novels  have  gone  by  the 
board.  Both  the  fiction  and  the  science  he 
devoured  for  the  same  reason — his  desire  to 
understand  and  interpret  the  dominant  im- 
pulses and  achievements  of  his  own  age. 

From  college  he  passed  into  a  year  or  two 
of  teaching,  then  into  the  law  school,  then  into 
a  law  office.  A  few  years  later  came  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  at  Cornell,  where  he  gained  a 
singular  and  memorable  hold  on  the  students 
in  the  law  school;  and  from  teaching  he  re- 
turned to  his  practice  in  New  York.  From 
the  first  day  in  the  law  school  to  the  time  of  his 
election  as  Governor,  he  has  lived  a  life  of 
unremitting  toil  and  steady  climbing.  There 
has  been  no  happy  chance  in  his  career.  Cir- 
cumstances have  usually  been  against  him — 
sometimes  cruelly  so.  Again  and  again  he 
would  have  broken  down  through  over-strain, 
were  it  not  for  the  long  summers  in  Switzer- 
land, spent  in  tramping  unfrequented  roads 
or  climbing  famous  peaks.  It  is  amusing  to 
hear  men  talk  of  "the  remarkable  opportunity 
that  came  to  Mr.  Hughes,"  in  the  gas  and  the 
insurance  investigations.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  man  in  the  country 
would  have  proved  so  clearly  adequate  to  the 
opportunity  which  those  investigations  de- 
veloped. And  he  was  adequate,  not  because 
he  was  born  so,  but  because  behind  every 
probing  inquiry  addressed  to  reluctant  witnesses 
lay  twenty- five  years  of  self -discipline,  con- 
centrated toil,  and  mastery  of  problems  touch- 
ing every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hughes 
stands  out  a  distinct  and  vivid  figure  in  the 
national  consciousness.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  him,  no  luck  at  the  foundation  of  his 
success,  no  halo  around  his  head;  but  there 
are  certain  very  definite  qualities  in  his  per- 
sonality. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  his  analytic 
power  and  habit.  To  hear  him  speak  is  to 
see  a  splendid  exhibition  of  intellect  in  action. 
It  is  like  watching  the  play  of  a  powerful  and 
noiseless  engine,  with  all  the  parts  in  perfect 
working  order.  He  thinks  upon  his  feet.  He 
has  no  inclination  for  rhetorical  devices,  he 
cuts    out    introduction    and    peroration    and 


ornament,  and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
fact.  He  speaks  with  great  deliberation,  but 
■ — since  his  political  campaign — with  great 
physical  energy.  The  dominant  impression 
is  one  of  lucidity,  common  sense,  and  un- 
swerving conviction.  He  tears  off  the  husk 
and  speedily  reaches  the  kernel.  He  pours 
over  every  subject  the  light  of  intelligence. 
He  has  rare  power  of  calm,  logical  exposition. 
His  mind  naturally  seeks  for  principles  behind 
phenomena,  for  causes  behind  effects.  What- 
ever subject  he  is  expounding,  he  must  analyze 
it  to  the  core.  Only  when  he  has  reached  a 
central  point  of  view  is  he  willing  to  talk  at  all. 

HIS     RARE     SELF-CONTROL 

This  life-long  habit  of  analysis  has  given 
him  a  rare  self-control  and  equanimity  in  the 
presence  of  novel  and  unexpected  developments. 
The  word  which  most  nearly  describes  him  is 
"well-poised."  In  speaking,  all  his  sentences 
are  the  unfolding  of  one  thesis;  in  action, 
all  his  deeds  are  part  of  one  deliberately  chosen 
policy.  Both  President  Roosevelt  and  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  have  been  misjudged,  and  for 
similar  reasons.  Because  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
swift  in  physical  action,  he  has  been  called 
"impulsive";  and  because  Mr.  Hughes  is 
deliberate  and  dignified  in  physical  movement, 
he  has  been  pronounced  "academic."  The 
President's  long  deliberation  over  his  policies 
is  gradually  being  recognized  by  the  nation; 
and  when  the  people  understand  Mr.  Hughes, 
they  will  recognize  in  him  one  of  the  swiftest 
minds  and  most  intense  natures  now  in  public 
life.  But  his  long  legal  training  and  natural 
poise  make  it  impossible  to  catch  him  off  his 
guard.  He  may  be  mistaken  or  wrong;  but 
he  will  never  leap  before  he  looks.  He  is  not 
to  be  cajoled  or  misled  by  sophistry  or  chicanery. 
He  is  under  no  illusion  as  to  fame  or  power. 
He  understands  his  position  and  possibilities 
better  than  any  one  else  understands  them. 
There  is  no  desire  to  conceal  realities  from 
himself  or  from  the  public.  He  views  all 
problems  in  the  clear  and  steady  light  of  truth. 

This  native  impartiality  and  fairmindedness 
give  him  necessarily  great  breadth  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  sympathy.  His  calendar 
of  public  engagements  for  six  weeks  shows  him 
attending  every  sort  of  function,  from  the 
Purim  ball  to  the  dedication  of  a  new  building 
at  Cornell  University.  The  study  of  law  is 
his  first  concern,  and  always  will  be.  But  in 
education  he  has  been  profoundly  interested, 
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and  is  unusually  well-informed.  In  travel  he 
is  enthusiastic,  and  has  penetrated  most  of 
the  corners  of  Europe.  In  golf  he  is  a  devotee. 
In  organized  religious  effort  he  has  always  been 
interested,  and  has  rendered  most  valuable 
assistance  to  the  church.  In  music  and  art 
and  scientific  invention  he  has  been  a  wide 
and  constant  reader. 

These  broad  ranges  of  interest  give  him  a 
genuine  human  quality,  which  grapples  his 
friends  with  hoops  of  steel.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  clap  a  friend  on  the  back  with  that 
impertinent  breeziness  and  effrontery  which 
in  some  circles  take  the  place  of  real  esteem 
and  human  kindness.  But  a  better  story- 
teller, or  a  more  whole-souled  companion 
on  a  journey,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  I 
have  heard  him  read  the  effusions  of  "Mr. 
Dooley"  to  scores  of  friends  with  fine  dramatic 
power,  and  keenest  delight  in  the  humor  of 
the  book. 

HIS    VIEW    OF    PUBLIC    LIFE 

But  what  chiefly  concerns  us  to-day  is  Mr. 
Hughes's  conception  of  public  life  as  simply 
public  service.  He  regards  himself,  in  his 
own  words,  as  "trustee  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence." To  abuse  that  confidence  would  be 
to  him  the  depth  of  perfidy;  to  deserve  and 
honor  it  is  for  him  the  supreme  ambition.  He 
is  immensely  democratic  in  his  principles, 
believing  in  the  people  as  heartily  as  did 
Abraham  Lincoln.     The  higher  education  and 


a  friendly  acquaintance  with  great  financiers 
have  not  changed  in  the  smallest  degree  his 
faith  in  popular  government.  He  does  not 
crave  political  office,  and  gladly  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  can  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  But,  having  been  summoned 
against  his  will  into  the  arena  of  public  life,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  enjoys  it.  He  can 
confront  opposition  with  as  much  zest  as  he 
can  face  a  precipitous  Alpine  summit.  Heartily 
he  believes  that  "aggressive  fighting  for  the 
right  is  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world."  He 
is  faithful  to  his  trust,  not  because  he  has 
determined  to  be  heroic,  but  because  to  be 
unfaithful  seems  to  him  stupid  and  inane  and 
inconceivable.  He  moves  from  task  to  task, 
not  so  much  under  pressure  of  the  "New 
England  conscience,"  as  in  the  light  of  a  clear 
intelligence  which  shows  him  that  no  enduring 
achievement  is  possible,  except  along  lines  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

When  a  noted  politician  recently  tried  to  get 
Governor  Hughes  to  support  him  in  a  certain 
personal  scheme,  he  came  away  utterly  crest- 
fallen, saying:  "That  is  the  strangest  man 
I  ever  met.  You  can't  make  any  sort  of  trade 
with  him;  you  can't  approach  him  on  the  side 
of  personal  advantage;  you  can't  seem  to 
touch  his  political  ambition.  He  is  beyond 
me;  the  fool  simply  does  right  the  whole 
time!"  Of  such  noble  folly  the  country 
may  safely  expect  Mr.  Hughes  to  continue 
guilty. 
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THE    CAMERA'S    PART  IN  MAKING  CURRENT  LITERATURE 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

(from  interviews  with  the   photographers) 


THERE  are  two  places  in  the  world  which 
have  not  been  photographed — the  North 
and  the  South  Poles — but  there  are  few 
countries  between  these  extremes  which  the 
camera  has  not  invaded.  To  save  publishers 
the  annoyance  of  keeping  track  of  the  multitude 
of  individual  photographers,  there  are  firms  in 


New  York  which  keep  on  file  thousands  and 
thousands  of  photographs  of  the  scenery  and 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Here  is  an  instance  showing  the  convenience 
of  such  collections :  A  New  York  editor  wanted 
to  illustrate  an  article  on  the  Congo,  so  he 
telephoned    to    a    commercial    photographer. 
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Within  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  had  a  collection 
of  eighty-six  prints  to  choose  from.  By  tele- 
phoning to  any  one  of  two  or  three  others, 
he  could  have  had  as  many  more.     The  cost 


"The  fourth  son  of  the  Kaiser,  and  his 
fiancee,"  he  said,  "whose  engagement  has 
just  been  announced;  two  revolutionists  in 
Russia  about  to  be  hanged  for  train  wrecking; 


Photograph  by  Brown  Urns. 


RISKING    HIS    LIFE    FOR   A   PICTURE 
A  commercial  photographer  going  up  one  of  the  cables  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 


of  these  pictures  taken  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  $3  apiece. 

I  asked  a  commercial  photographer  one  day, 
on  his  rounds  to  the  different  publishing  offices, 
what  he  had  in  his  bag. 


crowds  outside  the  late  Shah's  palace  during 
his  illness;  a  dozen  photographs  of  the  English 
navy  on  parade";  the  latter,  he  explained,  were 
apropos  of  the  announcement  in  the  morning 
paper  that  the  English  navy  was  to  have  a  grand 
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review.  Besides  these,  he  had  pictures  of  the 
late  Shah  taking  a  water  cure  in  France,  of 
the  Queen  of  Roumania,  of  the  steamship 
Ponce,  of  a  steel  magnate  and  his  fiancee,  and 
of  half  a  dozen  politicians.  Then  he  had  some 
sets  of  pictures  that  he  had  made  to  order  to 
illustrate  such  stories  as  "The  Making  of 
Easter  Eggs,"  "The  Making  of  Valentines," 
"American  Train  Wrecks,"  "Winter  Sports 
in  America,"  a  series  on  "Child  Labor,"  and 
a  number  of  others. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  news  pictures  for 
the  daily  and  weekly  papers  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  commercial  photographer's  work. 
Everything  depends,  at  times,  on  the  quick- 


TAKING  A  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  THE 
TIMES  BUILDING 


ness  with  which  he  acts.  When  the  train  from 
Southampton  to  London  was  wrecked,  last 
summer,  the  agent  of  an  American  dealer  hired 
an  automobile,  took  two  operators,  and  drove 
the  car  as  fast  as  it  would  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  The  photographs  were  taken  and 
the  automobile  raced  back  to  London.  Before 
night,  the  pictures  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
purser  of  a  steamer  sailing  for  the  United  States 
and  a  cable  told  the  firm  in  New  York  that  the 
photographs  were  on  that  particular  steamship. 
The  New  York  dealer  acted  with  equal  prompt- 
ness. He  sent  a  man  down  to  quarantine  for 
them,  but  failed  to  get  them  until  the  ship  was 
docked.  By  the  same  method,  a  48-hour 
"scoop"    was    made    of   photographs    of    the 


COMMERCIAL    PHOTOGRAPHERS,  GOIXG  OUT  TO  MEET 
MR.  BRYAN  ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  EUROPE 

attempted  assassination  of  the  King  of  Spain 
on  the  way  to  his  marriage. 

The  professional  photographer  in  New  York 
City  has  some  difficult  assignments.  The 
Times  ordered  a  picture  of  Times  Square, 
showing  the  throng  on  election  night.  An 
operator  spent  two  days  on  the  roofs  of  the 
neighboring  buildings  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  point  from  which  to  take  the  photo- 
graph. The  camera's  work  was  such  a  com- 
plete success  that  the  Times  made  a  two-page 
reproduction  of  it,  three  and  a  half  feet  high 
by  two  feet  wide,  the  following  Sunday.  To 
get  a  certain  view  of  the  East  River,  a  photog- 
rapher walked,  with  an  outfit  of  cameras 
and  plate  boxes,  up  a  cable  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers.  Another, 
to  get  a  "head-on"  picture  of  a  horserace, 
staved  on  the  track  until  the  horses  almost  ran 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A  BREAK  IN  A  DRAIN  PIPE  TO  USE  AS 
EVIDENCE  AGAINST  A  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
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over  him.  A  third  crawled  into  a  drain  to 
take  a  flashlight  of  a  break  in  the  pipe,  to  be 
used  as  evidence  against  a  construction  com- 
pany. Yet  another  was  asked  by  a  man 
who  said  he  intended  to  assassinate  Lord 
Cromer,  to  go  to  Egypt  and  photograph  him 
in  the  act;  but  this  the  photographer  declined 
to  do. 

There  is  a  class  of  picture-making  that  bears 
the  same  relation  to  true  photography  that 
''yellow"  newspapers  sustain  to  first-class 
iournalism.     ''The  camera  is  the  most  accurate 


journalism  as  it  is  among  dishonest  druggists. 
Hundreds  of  "war"  pictures  and  "wild  ani- 
mal" pictures  belong  under  this  head,  along 
with  a  photograph  of  the  Baltimore  fire  which 
was  used  by  a  "yellow"  newspaper  to  repre- 
sent the  San  Francisco  fire.  The  copyright 
notice  showed  the  year  in  which  the  negative 
had  been  made. 

The  reporter  who  travels  with  the  camera, 
whether  he  work  for  the  newspapers  or  for  the 
commercial  photographers,  meets  with  many 
adventures.     One  of  these,  Mr.  H.  G.  Ponting, 


TWO    PHOTOGRAPHS    OF   THE    SAME    ROCK  PILE 
The  picture  on  the  right  shows  the  possibilities  of  exaggeration  by  the  camera 


of  all  reporters,"  one  of  the  dealers  said  to  me 
one  day,  "and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
biggest  liar."  "Faked "  pictures  are  the  easiest 
things  in  the  world  to  make  and  are  more 
deceptive  than  a  "colored"  story,  for  the  public 
does  not  realize  that  a  camera  can  be  made  to 
lie  so  successfully.  Some  of  these  "fakes" 
are  difficult  to  detect,  even  by  experts.  One 
photograph  of  "a  cloud  effect"  was  so  magnifi- 
cent that  its  very  excellence  aroused  suspicion. 
When  a  straight-edge  was  brought  into  use, 
one  of  the  sun's  rays  was  found  to  be  crooked! 
"Substitution"    is   as   common   in   low-grade 


spent  two  days  getting  intimate  portraits  of 
alligators  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  in  India.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
H.  C.  White  Co.,  by  whom  he  was  employed: 

"This  lake  swarms  with  fierce  alligators, 
and  in  order  to  make  pictures  of  them,  it  was 
necessary  to  descend  the  steps  and  walk  out 
on  the  hard  baked  mud  to  the  water's  edge.  I 
got  five  men  with  long  pointed  bamboo  poles 
and  a  few  rupees'  worth  of  meat,  and  proceeded 
to  work. 

"The  men  with  the  poles  and  I  then  walked 
out  on  the  dry  mud.     As  soon  as  we  got  near 
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the  water,  four  or  five  huge  alligators  immed- 
iately ran  out  of  the  muddy  water  toward  us. 
I  confess  that  here  my  courage  quailed  a  bit 
and  I  thought  that  a  few  distant  shots  were  all 
I  should  succeed  in  getting.  But  by  throwing 
meat  to  them,  they  were  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
and  the  long  poles  were  a  great  protection  if 
they  tried  to  come  too  near.  Two  days  I 
visited  the  place  and,  after  many  hours  of 
manoeuvring,  I  managed  to  get  such  pictures 
of  these  brutes  as  I  am  confident  are  better 
than  anything  previously  done. 

"I   arranged    one    picture    to    show    myself 


with  the  poles  could  stop  him,  I  felt  the  touch 
of  his  snout  on  my  boot  and  his  jaws  snapped 
together  with  a  noise  like  two  boards  clapping 
together." 

Many  others  have  enriched  our  current 
literature  of  photography  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  Mr.  Lindpaintner,  the  only  photog- 
rapher in  Port  Arthur  during  the  siege,  had 
his  studio  wrecked  by  a  Japanese  shell.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Curtis,  of  Seattle,  spent  eight  years  and 
almost  lost  his  life  in  taking  photographs  of 
Indians  in  the  Southwest.  To  get  unconscious 
groups  and  to  overcome   the  prejudice  of  the 


Photograph  by  Lindpaintner 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  203  METRE  HILL 
A  shell  like  that  bursting  on  the  hill   struck  the  photographer's  studio  in  Port  Arthur  and  completely  wrecked  it 


making  photographs  of  them,  and  I  doubt  if 
you  ever  saw  a  stereograph  of  a  man  in  a  more 
dangerous  position.  You  will  see  I  am  not 
ten  feet  from  the  open  jaws  of  an  immense 
brute.  So  enthusiastic  was  I,  that  in  successive 
views  I  approached  nearer  and  nearer  until, 
discarding  the  advice  of  the  men  with  the  poles 
who  were  behind  me,  I  approached  within 
seven  feet  of  the  fiercest  and  finest  of  the  lot. 
This  rash  act  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Just 
as  I  let  the  shutters  go  on  the  second  picture 
of  him,  the  brute  rushed  at  me  with  an  awful 
snort.  I  turned  and  ran  as  the  men  shouted, 
and  not  a  moment  too  soon;  before  the  men 


Indians  against  having  their  pictures  taken, 
he  used  a  deceptive-angle  camera,  which  takes 
pictures  at  the  side  while  it  seems  to 
point  in  front.  Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington  has 
photographs  of  the  canyon  of  the  Euphrates, 
although  there  is  not  a  native  along  its  banks 
who  has  ever  been  down  the  gorge.  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Perret  took  photographs  from  the  observ- 
atory on  Mt.  Vesuvius  while  the  volcano  was  in 
violent  eruption.  Lhasa  is  no  longer  a  "for- 
bidden" city,  for  a  man  may  sit  quietly  in 
Washington  or  London  and  look  over  picture 
after  picture  of  its  mysteries.  In  the  summer  of 
1906,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams  and  his  wife,  Harriet 
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Chalmers  Adams,  reached  New  York  from  a 
three  years'  trip  through  South  America  with 
cameras.  They  brought  back  3,000  pictures. 
To  get  them,  they  had  circled  the  whole  con- 
tinent, crossed  the  Andes  four  times,  ascended 
the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  Magdalena,  and  Para- 
guay Rivers,  traveled  40,000  miles  in  every 
possible  kind  of  way  from  a  first-class  passenger 
coach  to  walking  and  from  a  cattle  boat  to  a 
canoe.  At  one  place,  a  mule  loaded  with 
photographic  material  fell  over  a  cliff.  At 
another  time,  a  trunk  with  hard-earned 
treasures   was   lost   overboard   from  a  lighter. 


A  TAPIR  IN  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  JUNGLE 

Mrs.  Adams  made  pictures  where  no  white 
woman  had  ever  been  before — 17,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  she  took  photographs  of 
the  Indian  village  of  Poto,  Peru.  "To  reach 
Poto,"  she  said,  "we  experienced  severe 
hardships.  This  village  is  situated  in  'the 
attic  of  the  world' — on  that  great  plateau 
which  may  well  be  compared  with  Tibet.  The 
homes  in  the  village  were  built  on  a  frozen 
plain;  the  backyards  were  filled  with  glaciers. 
"To  reach  this  place,  we  journeyed  in  the 
saddle  from  the  railroad  station  of  Tirapata, 
not  far  from  Lake  Titicaca.  From  dawn  until 
dusk  we  rode  across  the  bleak  highlands  against 
a  bitterly  cold  wind,  endeavoring  to  reach  an 


Photograph  by  A.  R.  Duginore 
RATTLESNAKE  COILED  TO  STRIKE 
The  camera  was  just  beyond  his  reach 

Indian  village  for  shelter  before  darkness  fell. 
These  semi-civilized  Quichuas  are  not  hospit- 
able and  their  huts  arc  unclean;  but  nights 
spent  in  the  open  at  these  altitudes  mean  intense 
suffering,  perhaps  death.  One  night  we  lost 
our  way,  as  the  snow  fell  heavily  and  covered 
the  trail.  At  about  ten  o'clock,  after  seven- 
teen hours  in  the  saddle,  my  hands  became  too 
stiff  to  hold  the  reins  and  I  fell  exhausted  to 
the  ground.  But  we  found  that  fate  had 
guided  us  to  a  llama  train — a  few  Indians 
and  their  pack  of  laden  llamas.  The  natives 
pinched  one  another  to  keep  awake  and 
nestled  among  the  animals  for  warmth,  so  we 


BOA-CONSTRICTOR  NEAR  THE  LITER  PARAGUAY  RIVER 
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Photograph  by   Harriet  Clial 

ALPACAS  IX  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  PERU 


FULL-BLC 


Photograph  l>y  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams 

CDIAN  MINERS  AT  POTO,  PERU 


did  the  same.  It  was  a  terrible  night.  My 
hair  below  my  felt  hat  was  covered  with  ice 
in  the  morning,  but  I  was  nevertheless  grateful 
to  the  llamas.  At  Poto  we  also  suffered 
intensely  from  the  cold,  although  we  were  not 
troubled  with  'soroche,'  the  mountain  sick- 
ness, which  so  often  affects  travelers  at  high 
altitudes.  It  was  evident  that  I  was  the  first 
white  woman  to  reach  this  village,  as  the 
Indians,  usually  so  stoical,  were  quite  curious 
about  my  appearance." 

Every  year  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  being  increased  by  camera  travelers 


like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  but  the  public 
seldom  realizes  what  skill  and  patience  it  has 
taken  to  place  that  knowledge  in  its  hands. 

"It  once  fell  to  my  lot,"  said  a  professional 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  nature  photog- 
raphy, "to  have  to  illustrate  a  wild-animal 
story  entirely  by  photography,  the  stipulation 
being  that  all  the  pictures  should  be  made  of 
the  wild  animal  in  his  native  surroundings, 
and  that  I  must  turn  in  the  prints  within  one 
month.  The  wild  animal  to  be  photographed 
was  only  a  harmless  porcupine.  Yet  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  one  pose,  for  of  all  the  "cussed," 


Photograph  by  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams 

ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  TOWNS  IN  THE  WORLD,  POTO,  PERU,  17,000  FEET  ABOVE  THE  SEA 
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pigheaded  little  rascals,  they  are  about  the 
most  irritating — especially  since  one  must 
respect  their  innumerable  good  points  and 
keep  his  hands  off. 

"After  getting  my  outfit  in  order  I  hastened 
to  the  Adirondack^.  I  found  a  locality  where 
'porkics'  were  abundant.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  had  to  be  illustrated  was  an  abandoned 
camp  in  winter,  with  the  'porky'  eating  pork 
rind.  This  does  not  sound  hard  but  it  was 
well  into  May  and  nearly  all  the  snow 
had  melted.  However,  after  a  careful  search, 
I  found  one  patch  of  about  half  an  acre  of 
snow  in  a  sheltered  nook;  here  I  arranged  a 
camp  scene.  That  night  the  guide  and  I 
caught  a  porcupine  and  put  him  in  a  barrel 
until  morning. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  was  taken  sick  and  it 
was  all  that  I  could  do  to  walk  to  the  snow 
patch;  but  the  picture  had  to  be  made  that  day 
or  not  at  all,  as  the  snow  was  rapidly  melting. 
Bracing  myself  up,  I  arranged  the  camera,  the 
guide  released  the  'porky'  and  tried  to  steer 
him  to  the  selected  spot.  Naturally  enough, 
that  was  the  one  place  to  which  the  'porky' 
positively  refused  to  go.  Things  were  not 
going  well  with  me  and  I  stood  in  a  dazed 
condition  holding  to  a  tree  and  realizing 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  I 
would  faint.  The  snow  took  strange  shapes — 
big  black  and  red  spots  danced  over  it,  and  in 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ADAMS  ON  THE  EASTERN  SLOPE  OF  THE 
ANDES 

the  far  distance  I  could  indistinctly  hear  the 
man  swearing  at  the  porcupine.  Gradually 
the  spots  grew  larger  and  closer  together; 
between  them  I  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
'porky'  as  he  moved  slowly  toward  the  selected 
spot  on  which  the  camera  was  focused.  Would 
he  get  there  before  I  lost  consciousness?  It 
was  certainly  a  queer  race,  but  fortune  was 
kind.  My  last  conscious  act  was  that  of 
pressing  the  bulb  as  I  dropped  on  the  snow. 


THE  SOUTHERNMOST  TOWN  IN  THE  WORLD 
Usuhaia  on  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  south  of  the  Straits  of  Magellen 
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But  when  the  plate  was  developed,  it  showed 
that  the  camera  had  caught  the  'porky'  on  the 
snow-bank  beside  the  deserted  camp!" 

WILD  ANIMAL   PHOTOGRAPHY 

In  July,  1906,  Air.  W.  H.  Wright  found  a 
trail  into  a  swamp  where  bear  went  to  feed,  in 
the  main  range  of  the  Rockies  at  the  southeast 


corner  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Here  he  tied 
a  thread  across  the  trail,  so  fastened  to  the 
camera  that  if  it  were  disturbed  it  would  set 
off  the  flashlight  powder  and  open  the  shutter 
of  the  camera.  He  then  retired  some  distance 
and  waited. 

"Soon  an  old  she-bear  with  three  little  cubs 
came  down  the  trail,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  "but 
they  were  just  as  cautious  as  others  had 
been.  Every  few  feet  the  old  mother  bear 
would  stop  and  sniff  the  air,  and -the  babies 
had  to  do  just  as  she  did.  If  she  stood  up 
on  her  hind  feet,  they  also  stood  up.  When 
the  mother  bear  stopped  to  sniff  the  air,  they 
would  run  up  to  her  and,  placing  their  tiny 
feet  against  her  sides,  would  peer  wisely  and 
anxiously  ahead  until  the  old  lady  started  on 
again.  When  they  came  to  the  thread  they 
stopped  short;  while  the  old  bear  was  taking 
a  good  sniff  at  the  cord,  her  babies  stood  up 
with  their  fore-feet  resting  against  her  body 
and  waited  the  result  of  the  sniff.  I  imagine 
it  may  have  been  a  little  different  from  what 
they  had  expected,  for,  after  satisfying  herself 
that  the  obstacle  was  placed  there  for  no  good, 
mama  gave  a  lively  snort  that  could  have  been 
heard  for  a  hundred  yards  and,  without  waiting 
for  her  babies  to  get  down,  she  turned  tail  and 
upset  the  whole  lot,  disappearing  up  the  trail 
like  a  whirlwind  with  the  little  cubs  trying 
their  best  to  overtake  her. 


Photograph  by  Juli; 

PREPARING  TO  LEAP  AT  THE  CAMERA  LESS  THAN  HIS  OWN  LENGTH  AWAY 
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"After  the  old  bear  and  cubs  had  gone,  I 
waited  for  an  hour  or  more,  but  got  no  more 
camera  shots  at  grizzlies.  Several  came,  but 
it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  all  their 
actions  plainly,  and  none  of  them  saw  lit  to 
run  into  the  thread.  Just  before  I  left  the 
place,  I  heard  a  bear  tearing  down  the  trail  as 
if  pursued  by  demons;  he  was  in  such  a  hurry 


plate  was  developed,  it  looked  as  if  a  cannon- 
ball  of  hair  had  been  shot  across  it. 

"The  next  afternoon  at  about  two  o'clock  I 
was  again  at  my  place  of  operations.  This 
time  I  had  stretched  a  tiny  wire  across  the 
trail,  thinking  that  it  might  not  be  so  easily 
winded  as  the  thread.  The  wire  was  so  fine 
that  I  could  not  see  it  ten  feet  away  unless  I 


A  LUCKY  SNAPSHOT  OF  A  BUCKING  BRONCHO 


that  he  did  not  stop  to  nose  the  string.  There 
was  a  bright  flash  and  for  the  instant  that  the 
timber  was  lit  up  I  saw  an  old  black  bear 
running  as  for  dear  life.  He  was,  I  thought, 
at  his  best  gait  before  he  struck  the  string,  but 
in  this  I  was  mistaken;  he  had  only  been 
fooling  along  before.  He  now  let  himself  out 
and,  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  had 
vanished  from  sight  and  hearing.     When  this 


looked  closely  for  it.  I  was  very  careful  also 
not  to  step  in  the  trail  above  where  the  wire 
was  placed.  This  time  I  selected  a  spot  where 
the  trail  wound  around  among  some  fallen 
timber  and  where  there  would  not  be  much 
danger  of  the  bears  getting  the  scent  of  the 
wire  until  they  were  right  upon  it. 

"The  evening   passed    as   had    the   evening 
before,  except  that  at  about  six  o'clock  a  heavy 
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thunder  storm  came  up.  Just  before  it  began 
to  rain  I  had  gone  out  a  little  way  from  the 
trail  and  peeled  the  bark  from  a  couple  of 
small  trees  to  cover  over  my  camera  and  the 
can  of  batteries,  to  keep  them  from  getting  wet. 
The  flash-pan  was  fitted  with  a  loose  cover 
easily  thrown  off  when  the  powder  ignited. 
Then  I  put  on  my  rain-coat  and  crawled  under 
a  thick-limbed  umbrella-like  tree  and  waited 
for  the  storm  to  pass.     Right  in  the  middle  of 


not  stop  until  he  was  near  the  top.  There  he 
crouched  on  a  limb,  rolled  himself  into  a  small 
ball  with  his  nose  resting  between  his  feet,  and 
thus  he  remained  until  the  storm  was  over. 

"Shortly  after  the  rain  ceased,  I  saw  an  old 
grizzly  coming  down  the  trail.  He  was  very 
large  and  fat,  and  would  weigh  from  6co  to  700 
pounds.  He  came  on,  practising  the  usual 
tactics — stopping  and  sniffing,  standing  up  and 
looking  about.     I  was  well  pleased  now  that 


Photograph  by  W.   H.    Wright 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 


it,  I  saw  a  small  black  bear  coming  through 
the  timber.  At  every  flash  of  lightning  he 
would  make  a  dash  for  the  nearest  tree  as  if 
to  climb  it,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  tree 
the  flash  was  over,  and  he  would  come  on  again. 
Just  as  he  got  to  within  fifty  yards  of  my  tree, 
there  came  the  bolt  of  the  day.  Chain-light- 
ning seemed  to  run  up  and  down  every  tree, 
followed  by  a  crash  of  thunder  that  shook  the 
very  earth.  This  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
took  to  the  nearest  tree  within  reach  and  did 


it  had  rained,  for  I  thought  that  all  scent  must 
be  obliterated  and  that  this  bear  would  run 
against  the  wire.  But  I  was  again  doomed  to 
disappointment.  When  only  six  feet  from  the 
wire,  the  brute  stopped,  slowly  nosed  his  way 
up  to  it,  and  stood  for  a  few  seconds  with  his 
nose  but  a  little  way  from  it.  He  then  became 
so  interested  that  he  worked  a  little  nearer, 
and  while  he  was  trying  to  make  out  what  it 
was  all  about,  there  was  a  sudden  flash  that 
immediately  brought  him  up  on  his  hind  feet. 
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Much  startled,  he  looked  first  in  one  direction, 
then  in  another.  He  then  decided  to  start 
an  investigation;  he  dropped  down  on  all-fours 
and  began  to  follow  the  wire  to  the  switch,  but 
he  finally  changed  his  mind  and  went  off  in 
the  opposite  direction,  following  the  cord  to 
the  little  stake  at  the  foot  of  which  the  spool 
was  buried.  This  he  unearthed  and,  after 
thoroughly  examining  it,  returned  to  the  trail 
and  followed  my  tracks  down  to  where  I  had 
taken  the  bark  off  the  trees.  Here  he  nosed 
about  for  some  time,  and  finally  took  a  turn 
out  to  the  right  and  disappeared  in  the  timber. 
The  negative  proved  to  be  a  good  one,  but  not 
quite  what  I  had  hoped  to  obtain,  as  the  bear 
had  stopped  short  at  the  flash,  and  I  had  hoped 
to  get  him  in  motion." 

During  the  previous  winter,  Mr.  Wright 
made  some  pictures  of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
on  the  Gardner  River,  in  Montana.  The  deep 
snows  on  the  higher  mountains  and  the  intense 
cold — it  was  between  1 20  and  200  below  zero — 
drove  the  animals  down  to  the  lower  hills. 

" I  found,"  he  said,  "a  place  where  the  sheep 
came  to  spend  a  part  of  the  day  and  I  set  up 
my  tripod  near  the  point  of  a  little  ridge  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gulch,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  away  from  them.  After  the  camera 
was  in  place  and  focused,  I  went  back  of  the 
little  ridge  and  out    of    sight;    to  keep  from 


Photogrnph  by  A.  R.  Dugmore 

MAKING    MOVING    PICTURES    or    A    MOOSE 

This  photograph  shows  Mr.  Arthur   Robinson  making  the  photographs 
of  the  moose  shown  on  page  SS47 

freezing,  I  walked  back  and  forth,  peering 
around  the  point  every  few  minutes  to  see  if 
the  sheep  had  come  down.  Some  days  I  would 
not  see  a  sheep,  and  at  other  times  I  would  get 


< '-.j.\ ri^-lit  1  ,  '  by  W.  II.  Wright 


A  FLASHLIGHT  OF.A  GRIZZLY  BEAR 

The  bear  is  sniffing  at  the  thread  connected  with  the  flashlight  and  the  shutter  of  the  camera 


Moving  pictures  by  Arthur  Robinson 

THE    FIRST    SUCCESSFUL    MOVING    PICTURES    OF    WILD    ANIMALS    IN    THEIR    NATIVE 

HAUNTS:  A  COW-MOOSE 
The  cow-moose  allowed  the  moving-picture  machine,  mounted  on  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  to  approach  within 
15  feet  before  she  ran.  When  she  did  move,  she  made  such  speed  that  she  got  out  of  the  field  of  the  camera. 
This  accounts  for  the  short  break  in  the  scries,  as  it  required  some  seconds  to  swing  the  canoe  and  bring  her 
once  more  within  its  scope.  Then  she  came  straight  toward  the  canoe,  which  was  pushed  against  the  bank.  She 
was  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  camera  before  she  became  frightened  again  and  ran  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Moving  pictures  by  Arthur  Rubins  n 

THE    FIRST    SUCCESSFUL    MOVING    PICTURES    OF    WILD    ANIMALS    IN    THEIR    NATIVE 

HAUNTS:  A  BULL  MOOSE 
The  moose  was  forced  by  two  canoes  to  land  on  the  muddy  shore  within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  moving- 
picture  camera.  He  came  ashore  so  close  to  the  camera  that  it  was  impossible  to  tilt  the  machine  down  enough 
to  get  him  on  the  film,  so  part  of  the  landing  scene  was  lost.  The  last  column  shows  the  moose  passing 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  camera  in  his  flight  to  the  woods.  This  series  was  made  on  a  small  lake  in  New 
Brunswick  during  a  severe  rain-storm. 
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several  exposures  before  they  would  take  alarm 
and  fly  back  to  the  hill  tops." 

Other  photographers  have  taken  telephoto 
lenses  into  the  woods  to  catch  animals  at  long 
range;  and  two  or  three — such  as  Mr.  Schillings 
in  Africa  and  Mr.  Shiras  in  this  country — have 
made  signal  successes  of  the  use  of  the  flash- 
light in  wild  animal  photography.  But  Mr. 
Arthur  Robinson  is  the  first  man  to  get  successful 
moose  pictures  with  a  moving-picture  machine. 
He  and  Mr.  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  who  had  a 


more  films  for  the  moving-picture  machine, 
which  had  to  be  taken  apart,  dried,  and 
adjusted  again.  Soon  after  they  had  started 
the  second  time,  they  found  a  young  bull  moose 
feeding  in  a  pond,  one  side  of  which  had  a  soft, 
muddy  bottom.  This  was  exactly  what  they 
wanted.  Mr.  Dugmore,  in  one  canoe,  kept 
the  moose  from  getting  ashore,  while  Mr. 
Robinson  set  up  the  moving-picture  machine 
on  the  muddy  bank,  so  that  when  the  moose 
did  get  out  of  the  water  the  mud  would  keep 


ELK   rEEDING    ALONG    THE    HOBACK    RIVER,    WYOMING 


Photograph  by  W.  H.  Wright 


reflex  camera,  went  into  New  Brunswick  after 
moose.  It  took  them  several  days  after  they 
got  to  camp  to  get  their  instruments  in  order. 
On  leaving  camp  they  gave  the  outfit  to 
two  guides  to  carry  over  a  portage.  When 
the  photographers  caught  up  again,  the  guides 
were  standing  in  the  water,  holding  the  canoes 
and  wet  from  head  to  foot.  Unmistakably, 
there  had  been  an  upsei  and  the  cameras  were 
in  the  river.  With  some  difficulty  they  were 
fished  out  and  the  guides  were  sent  back  for 


him  from  getting  away  very  fast,  thus  giving 
the  machine  a  longer  time  to  get  pictures  of 
him.  But  the  wetting  which  the  machine  had 
suffered  had  made  it  difficult  to  set  up  quickly 
and  while  Mr.  Robinson  was  working  with 
it  the  moose  almost  got  by  the  other  canoe  and 
away  into  the  woods.  When  the  machine  was 
finally  ready,  the  guides  and  Mr.  Dugmore, 
with  both  canoes,  drove  the  moose  ashore  in 
front  of  it  while  it  made  pictures  of  him  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  gatling  gun. 


FRICK,    THE   SILENT 


SUCCESSOR  TO  MR.  CARNEGIE,  POSSIBLE  SUCCESSOR   TO    MR.  HARRIMAN 

BY 

^  FRENCH  STROTHER 


I 


N  an  office  on  the 
twelfth  floor  of  the 
Trinity  Building,  at 
in  Broadway,  New 
York,  sits  a  short,  chubby 
little  man  of  millions, 
Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick. 
From  his  desk  he  can 
look  across  old  Trinity 
churchyard  to  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which  is  his  right  bower  in 
the  great  financial  game  he  plays;  or  he  can 
step  to  a  window  and  look  down  on  the  crowds 
surging  from  Broadway  into  Wall  Street, 
which  is  the  table  upon  which  the  cards  are 


JOHN   W.   FRICK 


thrown.  He  is  master 
of  some  $80,000,000,  the 
"Street"  believes;  his  is 
the  directing  will  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration; he  is  the  ally 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers; 
and   he  is  Wall   Street's 

latest  mystery.  The  Street,  which  is  watching 
him  as  apprehensively  as  it  watched  Mr.  Harri- 
man emerge  into  prominence,  waits  in  darkness 
to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  the 
stakes  for  which  he  plays.  Most  men  in 
Wall  Street  do  not  know  that  his  office  is  at 
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Photograph  by  Brown   Br< 

BROADWAY,  THE  HEAD  OF  WALL   STREET,  THE   STANDARD    OIL   BUILDING,  AND    THE 
OFFICES  OF  THE  U.  S.  STEEL  CORPORATION,  SEEN  FROM  MR.  FRICK'S  OFFICE 


in  Broadway.  The  name  "S.  L.  Schoon- 
maker,"  which  appears  on  its  glass  door,  is  the 
name  of  a  former  partner  in  the  coke  business 
in  Pittsburg. 


Only  twice  before  has  Mr.  Frick  stood  out 
in  the  light  of  publicity  before  the  whole 
country.  Both  times  he  slipped  back  into  the 
shadow  while  public  interest  swept  on  to  less 
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retiring  figures,  before  men  realized  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  two  appearances.  But  just  now 
he  is  beginning  again  to  emerge,  this  time  in 
the  full  stature  of  the  powerful  financier. 

The  other  appearances  were  at  two  important 
crises  of  his  life.  The  first,  at  the  time  of  the 
Homestead  strike  in  Pennsylvania,  had  in  it 
the  seeds  of  the  bitter  rivalry  with  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  that  haunts  him  to-day.  The  second, 
at  the  first  disclosures  of  corruption  within  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  was  at  the 
time  when  he  made  an  ambitious  alliance  with 
Mr.  Harriman. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  handles  one 
fourth  of  the  freight  in  transit  in  the  United 
States  at  any  given  moment.  Mr.  Frick  is 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
greatest  industrial  combination  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Frick  is  in  practical  control  of  the 
policies  of  the  company. 

MR.   FRICK  IN  PRIVATE    LIFE 

He  was  only  fifty-seven  years  old  last  Decem- 
ber. Mr.  Harriman  was  fifty-nine  years  old 
last  February.  But  Mr.  Frick  is  much  younger 
for  he  has  a  powerful  constitution.  Mr. 
Frick  is  one  of  the  "Pittsburg  millionaires;" 
but  he  seems  to  have  none  of  the  particular 
qualities  that  have  made  of  some  of  them  a 
jest  and  of  others  a  stumbling  block.  He  is 
known  in  Pittsburg  as  "the  Silent  Man." 
His  home  life  is  described  by  his  friends  as 
ideal:  quiet  and  devoted.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  clubs,  but  not  a  club  man.  His  personal 
habits  are  methodical  and  fastidious,  but  simple 
almost  to  austerity.  No  breath  of  any  censure 
of  his  private  life  is  even  whispered  in  the  most 
gossipy  places  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  has  lived 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  one  indul- 
gence is  a  passion  for  flowers,  and  his  favorite 
is  the  chrysanthemum.  His  philanthropies  are 
not  yet  great,  by  comparison  with  the  lavish- 
ness  of  other  wealthy  man,  but  their  true  bulk 
is  hidden  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
dispensed  through  a  friend  who  is  pledged  to 
keep  their  source  a  secret. 

On  the  other  side  of  his  life  Mr.  Frick  is  a 
business  man — in  the  homely  phrase,  "from 
the  ground  up."  He  went  into  business  at 
sixteen,  and  he  has  pursued  it  with  unflagging 
zeal  for  forty-one  years.  The  only  indulgence 
he  has  allowed  himself  in  that  pursuit  has  been 
a  passion  to  out-top  Mr.  Carnegie  in  every- 
thing in  which  Mr.  Carnegie  takes  pride  for 


preeminence,  and  that  passion  still  possesses 
him.     It  will  appear  later  in  this  story. 

Henry  Clay  Frick  was  born  in  West  Overton, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1849. 
His  father,  John  W.  Frick,  had  been  a  farmer 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  but  at  the  time  of 
H.  C.  Frick's  birth  he  was  working  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  mill  owned  by  Abraham  Overholt, 
at  Broad  Ford,  Pa.  John  W.  Frick's  wife 
was  Abraham  Overholt's  daughter,  and  H.  C. 
Frick  was  born  in  Mr.  Overholt's  house.  He 
was  the  second  of  five  children — three  boys 
and  two  girls.  John  W.  Frick  died  many  years 
ago,  but  Mrs.  Frick  only  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six. 

The  elder  Frick  was  a  failure  in  business. 
As  a  result  young  Henry  Clay  was  practically 
adopted  into  the  Overholt  family  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old.  He  had  a  few  years 
of  common  school  at  West  Overton,  a  short 
term  at  the  Chester  Military  Academy,  and  a 
few  months  at  the  Otterbein  University  in 
Ohio.  That  completed  his  education,  except 
what  he  gained  afterward  by  a  studious  devo- 
tion to  books  as  a  recreation  from  business. 

At  sixteen,  however,  young  Frick  was  tired 
of  schools.  He  was  eager  to  be  in  business. 
Through  his  grandfather's  influence  he  was 
placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  White,  Orr  & 
Company,  merchants.  A  little  later  he  entered 
hi:,  grandfather's  distillery  as  bookkeeper. 
From  this  position  he  went  to  Morgan  & 
Company,  coke  dealers,  and  at  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  appeared  in  Pittsburg  as 
their  agent.  A  year  or  two  later  he  joined  a 
company  to  build  the  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Broad 
Ford  Railroad,  a  short  line  to  penetrate  the 
Connellsville  coke  region.  The  road  was 
opened  in  187 1.  It  was  a  success.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  Frick  fortune. 

ENTERS    THE    COKE    BUSINESS 

These  were  the  beginnings  of  Mr.  Frick's 
interest  in  the  coke  business,  to  which  he  gave 
his  undivided  attention  until  1882.  In  187 1, 
the  year  the  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Broad  Ford 
Railroad  was  opened,  Mr.  Frick  organized 
the  corporation  of  Frick  &  Company,  coke 
dealers,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Abraham  O. 
Tintsman,  one  of  his  grandfather's  partners. 
This  coke  company  bought  300  acres  of  soft 
coal  lands  and  51  coke  ovens  in  the  Connells- 
ville region,  and  a  year  later  added  150  ovens 
to  its  equipment. 

Then  came  the  panic  of  '73.     Everywhere 
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men  began  to  draw  in  the  lines  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  especially  to  get  out  of  their  specu- 
lative enterprises.  Mr.  Frick's  partners  joined 
the  rush  to  cover,  and  Frick  &  Company  was 
one  of  the  concerns  from  which  they  struggled 
to  be  free. 

This  was  young  Frick's  opportunity,  and  he 
demonstrated  two  of  his  vital  characteristics: 
faith  in  the  ultimate  returns  from  the  possession 
of  any  primary  commodity  of  trade,  and  the 
courage  to  back  his  faith.  The  uses  of  coke 
at  that  time  were  few,  but  he  saw  a  great  future 
for  it. 

Therefore,  instead  of  abandoning  his  com- 
pany, young  Frick  wrote  to  Judge  Thomas 
Mellon,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Pittsburg,  asking 
for  a  loan  of  $10,000.  Judge  Mellon  commis- 
sioned Mr.  J.  B.  Corey  to  go  to  the  coke 
district  and  report  on  the  security  offered  by 
this  unknown  would-be  borrower. 

THE  FIRST  FEAT   IN   FINANCE 

At  his  destination  Mr.  Corey  asked  for  young 
Frick.  He  was  directed  to  a  little  coke- 
burner's  cabin  nearby.  The  cabin  he  found 
contained  two  tiny  rooms,  one  used  as  an 
office  and  the  other  as  sleeping  quarters;  but 
both  were  fastidiously  neat  and  arranged  with 
systematic  orderliness.  Here  he  found  a  clean- 
shaven boy,  who  admitted  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  request  for  $10,000.  The  princi- 
pal collateral  he  had  to  offer  was  the  future 
he  believed  to  be  in  his  business  and  his  invin- 
cible faith  in  himself,  in  brief,  his  cool,  quiet 
"nerve."  Mr.  Corey  spent  the  day  and  that 
night  with  Frick.  He  found  him  alert,  clear- 
headed, straightforward.  He  knew  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  needed  money,  and  he 
convinced  Mr.  Corey  of  its  future.  He  got 
the  money.  It  was  a  good  investment.  Ever 
since  that  time  Mr.  Frick's  influence  has  aided 
the  Mellons,  and  to-day  the  Mellons  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
institutions  in  Pennsylvania.  And  the  boy 
to  whom  Judge  Mellon  lent  $10,000  on  his 
word  can  borprrr  fTr\ 000,000  to-day  as  easily 
on  the  same  security. 

With  this  capital,  Mr.  Frick  bought  out  his 
timid  partners.  Coke  was  down  to  ninety 
cents  a  ton.  Other  men  in  the  coke  busi- 
ness as  gladly  sold  him  their  coal  beds  and 
ovens. 

The  panic  subsided.  The  price  of  coke 
rose  to  $4,  even  $5,  a  ton,  and  Mr.  Frick's 
holdings  made  him  almost  a  millionaire  before 


he  was  thirty  years  old.  In  1878  he  sold  an 
interest  in  the  business  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Ferguson, 
of  New  York,  and  later  another  interest  to 
Mr.  Ferguson's  brother.  The  business  grew 
in  prosperity,  without  incident  until  1882,  when 
it  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $2,000,000.  The  new  company  now  owned 
3,000  acres  of  coal  beds  and  1,026  ovens. 

PARTNERSHIP   WITH   THE    CARNEGIES 

With  the  reorganization  Mr.  Frick  entered 
upon  the  second  era  of  his  career,  and  encoun- 
tered a  personality  that  has  supplied  the  motive 
of  much  of  his  later  life,  first  by  encouragement, 
next  by  rivalry,  and  later  by  open  hostility 
and  warfare.  The  new  era  began  wifh  the 
selling  of  a  half-interest  in  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company  to  Carnegie  Brothers  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  personality  that  has  influenced 
Mr.  Frick's  career  is  that  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Until  1882  Mr.  Frick  had  been  a  dealer  in 
coke.  Now,  in  exchange  for  an  interest  in 
his  coke  business,  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm 
of  Carnegie  Brothers,  and  began  a  new  career 
as  a  manufacturer  of  steel.  This  action  was 
a  fair  test  of  Mr.  Frick's  foresight  in  his  coke 
enterprise.  His  holdings  had  made  him  indis- 
pensable to  the  Carnegies  in  their  expanding 
steel  business,  where  coke  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  iron  ores. 

In  1883  the  capital  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company  was  increased  to  $3,000,000.  By 
1886  the  Carnegies  had  acquired  a  majority 
interest  in  the  company  through  the  retirement 
of  two  of  Mr.  Frick's  partners.  In  1887,  they 
ordered  a  settlement  with  striking  coke  burners 
that  seemed  to  Mr.  Frick  to  implicate  him  in  a 
breach  of  faith  with  other  coke  companies  that 
had  combined  to  resist  the  strikers.  Mr. 
Frick  therefore  resigned  from  the  presidency 
of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  though  he 
retained  his  interest  both  in  that  company  and 
in  Carnegie  Brothers.  An  idea  of  the  value 
of  his  holdings  in  the  former  company  (nearly 
a  half -interest)  may  be  got  from  the  fact  that 
it  now  owned  35,000  acres  of  coal  lands,  10,000 
ovens,  35  miles  of  railroad,  and  1,200  cars, 
and  that  it  employed  1 1 ,000  men  who  produced 
1,100  cars  of  coke  a  day. 

The  public  estimation  of  Mr.  Frick  in  1889 
may  be  suggested  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  biographical  sketch  published  at  that 
time: 
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"The  future  of  a  man  who  has  accomplished  so  much 
in  a  life  not  yet  forty  years  in  extent,  could  hardly  be 
predicted.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  probabilities.  'Bright,  active,  and  brainy, 
this  young  man  has  shown  already  the  possession  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  financial  generalship  and  business 
management,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Pittsburg  is  sufficient 
to  give  promise  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and  useful 
career." 

This  judgment  took  more  practical  form  in 
that  same  year,  when  Mr.  Carnegie  chose  Mr. 
Frick  for  chairman  of  Carnegie  Brothers  & 
Company,  Limited,  the  reorganization  of 
Carnegie  Brothers.  There  was  an  underlying 
purpose  in  this  selection.  The  Carnegies  were 
embroiled  in  labor  disputes  over  a  change 
they  proposed  to  make  in  the  system  of  paying 
wages.  Hitherto  the  wages  had  been  paid 
on  a  tonnage  basis;  that  is,  the  men  received 
so  much  per  ton  produced.  The  increase  in 
production  by  means  of  improved  machinery 
without  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  had  caused  the  wages  of  some  of 
the  men  to  rise  as  high  as  $15  a  day.  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  tried  to  change  this  state  of 
affairs  by  substituting  the  sliding  scale  as  a 
basis  for  wages.  Under  the  sliding  scale, 
wages  would  be  proportioned  to  the  prices 
received  by  the  company  for  raw  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie  had  put  his  proposition  of  a 
new  wage  scale  to  the  test  in  1889,  and  he  had 
been  practically  routed  by  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  He 
had  to  consent  to  a  three-year  agreement  that 
was  obnoxious  to  him.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  better  condition  to  fight  in  1892, 
and  he  looked  for  the  strongest  man  to  lead  the 
fight.     That  man  was  H.  C.  Frick. 

THE   HOMESTEAD   BATTLE 

Mr.  Frick  at  once  began  to  strengthen  his 
hands  for  the  conflict.  First,  he  would  complete 
the  Carnegie  monopoly  in  the  Pittsburg  steel 
industry.  This  he  achieved  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Duquesne  Steel  Works,  which  he  bought 
for  the  company  with  $1,000,000  in  bonds. 
The  bond  issue  was  a  clever  device,  for  the 
works  earned  the  value  of  the  bonds  during  the 
first  year,  so  that  they  cost  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany practically  not  one  cent. 

The  other  task  of  Mr.  Frick's  defensive 
campaign  was  to  unify  the  corporate  control 
of  the  subsidiary  corporations  of  the  Carnegie 
steel  interests.  On  July  1,  1892,  he  consol- 
idated  all   these  scattered   interests   into  one 


corporate  body,  under  his  control,  as  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Limited. 

Mr.  Frick  was  now  ready  to  give  battle. 
Mr.  Carnegie  entrusted  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  approaching  strike  to  Mr.  Frick, 
and  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  in 
unbroken  seclusion  during  the  dramatic  epi- 
sodes that  followed.  Mr.  Frick  carried  on  the 
negotiations  with  the  strikers,  who  conceded 
the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale,  but  who 
refused  to  agree  to  other  demands  of  the  com- 
pany and  who  insisted  on  the  recognition  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association.  On  July  1, 
1892,  a  strike  was  declared  at  the  Homestead 
works,  and  the  strikers  took  possession  and 
fortified  the  works. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  Homestead  strike.  They  are  ancient  his- 
tory, and  the  justice  of  either  side's  demands  is 
still  in  dispute.  But  so  far  as  its  events  throw 
light  on  Mr.  Frick's  character,  it  is  sufficient 
to  assume  that  he  believed  the  demands  of 
the  company  to  be  fair,  and  to  know  that, 
whether  he  thought  them  fair  or  not,  he  fought 
out  their  consequences  with  silent  persistence 
through  riots,  bloodshed,  threats  of  assassin- 
ation, and  a  storm  of  public  execration  which 
he  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  or  appease. 

After  the  strike  was  declared,  Mr.  Frick 
demanded  that  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County 
protect  the  company's  works  at  Homestead. 
Four  thousand  armed  strikers  deported  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  and  sent  them  home 
to  Pittsburg.  Mr  Frick  replied  with  two 
barges  loaded  with  300  armed  Pinkerton 
detectives.  The  strikers  met  them  with  rifle 
shots  and  dynamite,  and  after  a  day  of  battle 
in  which  ten  men  were  killed  and  sixty  wounded, 
captured  the  Pinkertons  and  disarmed  them. 
A  week  later  8,000  State  troops  put  an  end  to 
the  private  war. 

During  these  days  of  violence,  Mr.  Frick 
was  besieged  with  every  form  of  pressure  to 
induce  him  to  end  the  strike.  Public  opinion 
throughout  the  country  raged  against  him. 
Political  influences  worked  upon  him,  and  the 
hostility  of  a  Democratic  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania hampered  his  fight.  To  all  appeals 
he  was  obdurate.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  win  this  time,  as  he  always  had 
won  before,  and  at  any  cost.  His  life  was 
threatened.  He  walked  or  rode  to  his  office 
daily,  unattended  and  unafraid. 

On  July  23d,  a  Russian  anarchist  from  New 
York  named  Berkmann,  who  had  no  connec- 
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tion  with  the  strikers,  walked  into  Mr.  Frick's 
private  office,  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired.  The 
bullet  lodged  in  Mr.  Frick's  neck.  Mr.  Frick 
rushed  at  him,  and  a  second  bullet  stopped  him. 
Struggling  to  his  knees,  Mr.  Frick  grappled 
with  him.  In  the  struggle,  Berkmann  stabbed 
him  three  times  in  the  side  and  thigh.  But 
Mr.  Frick  at  length  downed  his  larger  assailant 
and  held  him  until  the  police  came.  When 
the  doctors  probed  his  wounds,  Mr.  Frick 
directed  them  to  the  bullets.  Then,  lying  on 
a  sofa,  he  completed  the  business  he  had  had  in 
hand  when  the  struggle  began,  before  he  allowed 
the  doctors  to  carry  him  home.  Thirteen  days 
later  he  walked  into  his  office  unattended,  and 
resumed  the  work  of  fighting  the  strike.  His 
doctors  ascribe  his  quick  recovery  to  his  tre- 
mendous force  of  will. 

The  strikers  were  not  yet  beaten.  Through 
the  summer,  and  until  November  21st,  the 
battle  raged.  The  leader  was  unmoved 
equally  by  the  renewal  of  violence,  the  protests 
of  the  public,  and  the  distress  of  the  families 
of  the  strikers.  He  won,  and  apparently  he 
has  never  begrudged  the  price  of  victory.  The 
issues  raised  and  the  public  passions  aroused 
by  his  prolonged  battle  helped  defeat  Benja- 
min Harrison  for  President.  This  defeat 
brought  him  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders.  But  throughout  the  storm 
Mr.  Frick  was  the  Silent  Man,  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  the  thing  he  started  out  to  do. 

BREACH   WITH  MR.    CARNEGIE 

His  success  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Carnegie.  Much 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  complimented  him  upon  his 
great  services  to  the  company,  he  could  not 
fail  to  realize  that  Mr.  Frick  had  won  a 
place  of  greater  power  in  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany than  any  other  man  besides  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  ever  had.  The  compliments  took  this  form 
upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  return  to  Pittsburg  early 
in  1893,  in  a  public  statement  issued  by  him: 
"And  now  a  word  about  Mi.  Frick.  .  .  . 
Of  his  ability,  fairness,  and  pluck  no  one  has 
the  slightest  question.  His  four  years'  man- 
agement stamps  him  as  one  of  the  foremost 
managers  of  the  world.  I  would  not  exchange 
him  for  any  manager  I  know."  Six  years 
later,  when  Mr.  Frick  tried  to  buy  out  Mr. 
Carnegie's  interests,  Mr.  Carnegie  resented 
the  menace  to  his  supremacy  and  tried  to  oust 
Mr.  Frick  bodily  from  the  business. 

But  for  the  moment  peace  was  upon  the  steel 


industry.  Mr.  Frick  returned  to  the  task 
of  making  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  preeminent  in  the  world's  steel 
markets.  The  first  step  toward  that  achieve- 
ment was  to  weld  closer  together  the  scattered 
plants  of  the  company.  This  he  did  by  build- 
ing the  Union  Railway,  which  connects  all  the 
plants  with  one  another  and  with  the  railroad 
lines  entering  Pittsburg.  This  road  made  it 
easy  to  handle  and  distribute  the  16,000,000 
tons  of  freight  annually  originated  by  the 
company.  The  saving  in  switching  charges 
alone  paid  the  interest  on  its  cost. 

The  next  step  was  to  assure  to  the  company 
a  dependable  supply  of  cheap  ore.  This  Mr. 
Frick  did,  after  long  negotiations  and  disputes 
with  Mr.  Carnegie,  by  taking  over  from  the 
Oliver  Mining  Company  five-sixths  of  its 
interests  in  the  remarkable  open-pit  mines  of 
the  Mesabi  fields  on  Lake  Superior,  and  by  a 
fifty-year  lease  from  the  Rockefellers  of  other 
Mesabi  mines  on  a  royalty  basis  with  a 
guaranteed  annual  output.  The  whole  deal 
guaranteed  the  steel  company  for  fifty  years  a 
minimum  annual  supply  of  1,200,000  tons  of 
ore. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  supply  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Frick  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cost  the 
company  nothing  but  the  inconvenience  of 
making  a  loan  to  the  Oliver  Mining  Company. 
The  Rockefellers  accepted  a  very  low  price  for 
their  lease  in  exchange  for  the  contract  to 
carry  a  share  of  the  ore  through  the  lakes  on 
a  line  of  steamers  that  they  owned. 

The  last  step  was  taken  by  Mr.  Carnegie, 
who  arranged  to  make  over  and  extend  the  old 
Pittsburg,  Shenango,  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
to  connect  the  works  at  Pittsburg  with  Con- 
neaut,  the  harbor  on  Lake  Erie.  The»Carnegie 
Company  also  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  to 
carry  the  excess  ores  over  the  Rockefellers' 
contract. 

Now  the  organization  of  the  steel  business 
was  complete.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
owned  everything  it  needed  to  manufacture 
steel,  from  the  unmined  ore  to  the  cars  in  which 
it  delivered  its  finished  product,  and  it  was 
independent  of  any  outsider  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  any  of  its  materials  from  the  day  the 
ore  was  mined  to  the  day  its  cars  bearing  its 
finished  product  were  delivered  over  its  own 
switches  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the 
Baltimore   &  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frick  now  saw  his  future  clear  before 
him.     Mr.  Carnegie  counted  his  active  career 
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closed:  Mr.  Frick  was  his  logical  successor. 
Having  done  much  to  build  this  great  industrial 
structure,  he  would  inherit  the  title  of  its  king. 
He  would  organize  a  company  to  buy  out  Mr. 
Carnegie,  and  he  would  become  in  name  as 
well  as  in  fact  the  leader  of  the  steel  industry 
of  the  world.  With  him  in  the  management 
of  the  company  were  a  score  of  young  men, 
afterward  called  "the  young  geniuses"  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  but  none  of  them,  Schwab, 
Gayley,  Corey,  or  the  others,  measured  up  to 
Mr.  Frick  in  wealth  or  power. 

With  his  gigantic  ambition  in  mind,  Mr. 
Frick  associated  with  himself  the  second 
largest  owner  of  steel  stock,  Mr.  Henry  Phipps. 
Then,  with  the  cooperation  of  Judge  W.  H. 
Moore  and  others,  he  asked  Mr.  Carnegie  for 
an  option  on  his  interests.  Mr.  Carnegie 
demanded  $1,000,000  for  a  ninety  days'  option, 
and  named  $157,950,000  in  cash  and  bonds 
as  the  price  for  his  entire  holdings.  This  price, 
with  the  additional  cost  of  the  stock  of  the 
other  partners,  brought  the  cost  of  Mr.  Frick's 
scheme  to  about  $250,000,000. 

Mr.  Frick  invited  a  party  of  New  York 
bankers,  including  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  to  visit 
Pittsburg.  After  they  had  examined  the  steel 
works  and  had  realized  the  tremendous  volume 
of  their  business,  Mr.  Frick  unfolded  to  them 
his  scheme  of  reorganization.  Never  an  effec- 
tive speaker,  his  presentation  of  the  propo- 
sition, involving  practically  a  cash  payment  of 
$250,000,000  for  a  business  netting  only  about 
$25,000,000  a  year,  did  not  impress  Mr. 
Morgan.  Then  the  death  of  Governor  Roswell 
P.  Flower  of  New  York  caused  a  depression  in 
Wall  Street  that  dashed  the  last  hopes  of  Mr. 
Frick's  syndicate.  And  to  make  more  bitter 
the  blow  to  Mr.  Frick's  ambitions,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, at  the  end  of  the  ninety  days,  refused 
to  extend  the  option,  and  pocketed  Mr.  Frick's 
million  dollars. 

HOPES  DEFERRED 

This  was  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Frick's  career 
that  he  had  failed  to  carry  through  a  plan  that 
his  judgment  approved,  and  the  blow  to  his 
pride  was  staggering.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  intended  deliberately  to  humiliate 
him  when  he  refused  to  renew  the  option,  and 
he  has  ever  since  dogged  Mr.  Carnegie's  trail 
with  the  same  resolute  persistency  he  has 
shown  in  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  turn,  resented  Mr.  Frick's 
desire  to  succeed  to  his  preeminence  in  steel, 


and  he  was  mortified  that  the  failure  of  the 
Frick  syndicate  left  him  in  the  position  of 
having  been  on  the  market  with  his  holdings 
which  apparently  could  not  be  sold.  He  at 
once  undertook  to  oust  Mr.  Frick  entirely 
from  the  steel  business.  The  method  he 
intended  to  use  was  the  same  method  by  which 
he  had  maintained  his  control  over  the  so- 
called  "debtor  partners,"  who  were  the  "young 
geniuses"  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  firm 
for  distinguished  services. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  wished  to  reward  one 
of  his  managers  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
him  a  block  of  shares  in  the  company  under 
an  agreement  called  the  "ironclad."  By  this 
agreement  the  stock  so  given  was  carried  on 
the  books  in  the  manager's  name,  but  it  could 
be  forfeited  to  the  company  at  Mr.  Carnegie's 
discretion  upon  payment  to  the  manager  of 
the  par  value  of  the  stock.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, the  manager  received  the  revenues  of 
his  stock  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  Mr.  Carnegie's 
favor,  but  he  could  be  disciplined  at  any  time 
by  the  threat  of  its  forfeiture,  as  the  market 
value  of  the  stock  was  vastly  greater  than  its 
par  value,  and  the  profits  from  its  possession 
were  proportionately  great. 

AT    WAR    WITH    MR.    CARNEGIE 

After  several  quarrels  with  Mr.  Frick,  Mr. 
Carnegie  demanded  that  he  resign  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Mr.  Frick  com- 
plied. Then  Mr.  Carnegie  demanded  that  Mr. 
Frick  surrender  his  stock  under  the  ironclad 
agreement.  This  Mr.  Frick  vigorously  de- 
clined to  do,  pointing  out  that  he  was  not  a 
debtor  partner,  as  he  had  paid  for  his  stock 
with  stock  in  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company, 
and  that  therefore  the  ironclad  did  not  apply 
to  him.  Mr.  Carnegie  then  ordered  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  declare  Mr.  Frick's  stock 
forfeited  at  its  par  value.  Mr.  Frick  replied 
with  a  suit  against  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  Board, 
asking  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  prac- 
tical confiscation  of  his  stock. 

The  war  was  now  on  in  the  open,  and  the 
public  learned  of  the  bitterness  within  the 
company.  Mr.  Carnegie's  answer  to  Mr. 
Frick's  bill  in  equity  contained  recriminations 
and  charges  against  Mr.  Frick's  personal 
temperament.  The  public  eagerly  expected 
new  disclosures  of  the  inside  workings  of  the 
steel  business. 

Then  suddenly  the  lid  was  clamped  down. 
Peace   was   better   than   publicity.     The   case 
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was  settled  out  of  court.  By  mutual  agree- 
ment a  new  company  was  formed  to  settle,  by 
a  redistribution  of  stock,  the  relative  interests 
of  all  the  partners.  This  corporation  was 
named  The  Carnegie  Company,  and  its  stocks 
and  bonds,  consisting  of  $160,000,000  of  each, 
were  issued  to  Mr.  Frick  and  the  debtor  part- 
ners, as  well  as  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  upon  the  basis 
of  their  proportionate  interest  in  the  old  com- 
pany. This  stroke  made  "  the  young  geniuses  " 
millionaires  overnight.  It  made  Mr.  Frick 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States, 
for  his  share  was  worth  at  par,  roughly, 
$15,484,000  in  stocks  and  $15,800,000  in 
bonds. 

These  events  occurred  in  1900.  A  few 
months  later  Mr.  Frick's  pride  received  another 
blow.  The  great  scheme  he  had  cherished  of 
a  reorganized  steel  industry  was  put  through, 
but  under  Mr.  Carnegie's  direction  and  by  one 
of  Mr.  Carnegie's  adherents.  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  arranged  another  dinner  with  Mr. 
Morgan  and  other  New  York  bankers,  and 
his  eloquence  succeeded  where  Mr.  Frick's 
had  failed.  He  painted  a  more  glowing  picture 
than  Mr.  Frick's  of  the  wonders  of  a  con- 
solidated steel  industry.  His  eloquence  won 
the  imagination  of  Mr.  Morgan,  and  he  under- 
took to  finance  the  scheme.  The  result  was 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  organized 
in  1901,  with  Charles  M.  Schwab  as  president, 
to  take  over  all  the  holdings  of  The  Carnegie 
Company  and  to  include  many  independent 
steel  concerns  of  the  country.  The  great 
edifice  of  steel  was  finished,  but  it  was  what 
Mr.  Carnegie  had  intended  it  to  be,  a  monu- 
ment to  himself. 

The  one  consolation  to  Mr.  Frick  was  that 
his  fortune  was  doubled  by  the  deal.  For  his 
$31,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  The 
Carnegie  Company,  he  received,  roughly, 
United  States  Steel  stocks  worth  at  par 
$45,500,000,  and  bonds  worth  $15,800,000, 
or  about  $61,300,000  in  all. 

FOLLOWING    MR.    CARNEGIE' S   TRAIL 

But  Mr.  Frick  was  not  done  with  Mr. 
Carnegie.  He  would  yet  shatter  the  Carnegie 
dream  of  an  enduring  monument  in  steel.  He 
established  New  York  headquarters,  which 
to-day  are  in  the  name  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Schoon- 
maker,  with  whom  he  was  once  associated  in 
the  coke  business  in  Pittsburg.  In  1903,  when 
the  general  decline  in  stocks  carried  down  the 
value  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 


securities,  Mr.  Frick  bought  heavily  into  them. 
He  emerged  from  what  seemed  to  Wall  Street 
to  be  a  speculative  campaign  with  enough 
United  States  Steel  stocks  in  his  control  to 
make  him  a  first-class  power  in  its  direction. 

His  next  move  was  to  compass  the  downfall 
of  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  as  president  per- 
sonified the  Carnegie  preeminence.  In  this 
he  succeeded,  though  he  could  not  prevent 
the  election  of  another  Carnegie  man,  W.  E. 
Corey,  to  the  presidency.  But  he  has  succeeded 
in  making  Wall  Street  and  steel  men  realize 
that,  though  Mr.  Corey  is  in  name  the  head  of 
the  corporation  and  directs  its  routine  details, 
Mr.  Frick  is  the  genius  whose  will  shapes  the 
policies  and  commands  the  destinies  of  the 
steel  industry  of  the  country.  And  he  has 
succeeded  further  in  creating  the  belief  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  his  power  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  bring  him  to  the  front  publicly  as  the 
successor  to  the  title  of  the  Steel  King.  When 
he  has  finally  wrested  this  title  from  Mr. 
Carnegie,  one  of  Mr.  Frick's  deepest  wounds 
will  be  healed.  He  will  have  wiped  out  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  humiliation  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  inflicted  upon  him. 

Mr.  Frick  has  followed  the  Carnegie  trail 
in  another  curious  fashion.  The  first  modern 
office  building  in  Pittsburg  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  about  1900.  He  named  it  the  Car- 
negie Building.  It  occupies  an  imposing  site 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  near  the  crest  of  the  hill 
crowned  by  the  Allegheny  County  Courthouse. 
The  Frick  Building,  completed  in  1904,  towers 
above  the  Carnegie  Building  on  the  next  lots 
up  the  hill,  and  shuts  off  the  light  from  one  side 
of  the  Carnegie  Building.  The  Frick  Build- 
ing is  of  noticeably  finer  finish;  it  has  only 
Carrara  marble  and  mahogany  within.  Its 
main  entrance  leads  directly  to  a  great  stained 
glass  window  representing  "Progress,"  by  Mr. 
John  La  Farge,  the  modern  master  of  the  art. 

Then  came  the  Frick  Building  Annex.  It 
cuts  off  the  light  from  another  side  of  the  Car- 
negie Building.  And  the  lots  across  Fifth 
Avenue  from  the  Carnegie  Building,  formerly 
the  site  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  are  now 
owned  by  Mr.  Frick. 

Mr.  Carnegie  desires  to  leave  behind  him  in 
Pittsburg  another  great  monument  to  his 
name.  In  Schenley  Park  he  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  upon  which  he  erected  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools. 
These  magnificent  buildings  cost  many  mil- 
lions   and    are    endowed    with    many    more 
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millions.  Then  he  planned  to  build  a  great 
philanthropic  institution  across  the  street 
from  the  Carnegie  Library.  His  agents  under- 
took to  buy  the  property.  Mr.  Frick  had 
already  bought  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie  built  a  palatial  residence  on 
Fifth  Avenue  at  Ninety-first  Street  in  New- 
York  City.  A  little  while  ago,  the  legislature 
of  New  York  authorized  the  trustees  of  the 
Lenox  Library  to  sell  the  entire  block  on  Fifth 
Avenue  between  Sixth-ninth  and  Seventieth 
Streets.  There  has  been  no  denial  to  the 
repeated  publication  of  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Frick  will  be  the  purchaser,  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  tear  down  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  New  York  to  make  way  for  a 
residence  that  shall  excel  Mr.  Carnegie's 
residence,  a  few  blocks  above,  in  beauty  and 
in  the  noble  spaciousness  of  the  grounds  that 
surround  it. 

These  things  may  all  be  coincidences,  but 
the  statements  of  warm  friends  of  both  Mr. 
Carnegie  and  Mr.  Frick  seem  to  discredit  that 
assumption.  They  declare  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  mellowed  with  years,  and  that,  having  no 
longer  an  active  business  career,  he  would 
willingly  be  quits  with  Mr.  Frick ;  but  that  Mr. 
Frick  has  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Frick  is  in  the  prime  of 
business  life.  Besides  the  interests  that  have 
been  named  above,  he  is  a  power  in  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company,  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad,  and  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
His  latest  active  speculations  have  been  in 
Reading  Railroad  stocks.  He  has  only  begun 
his  life  as  a  financier,  as  distinguished  from  a 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Frick's  first  public  appearance  in  New 
York  was  at  the  disclosures  of  corruption  in 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  With 
many  other  eminent  men,  he  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  by  courtesy  and  to  give  the  com- 
pany distinction.  When  the  late  James  W. 
Alexander  and  the  younger  Mr.  Hyde  made 
counter  charges  of  dishonesty  against  each 
other,  Mr.  Frick  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  investigate  the  charges.  The 
committee  reported  that  the  charges  of  each 
were  true  and  recommended  that  both  leave 
the  company.  The  committee's  report  was 
killed  in  a  directors'  meeting,  and  the  com- 
mittee resigned  from  the  board.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  produced  to  show  that  Mr. 
Frick  had  any  profitable  connection  with  the 
funds    of    the    Equitable. 


But  about  this  time  the  opportunity  came 
for  Mr.  Frick  to  ally  himself  with  Mr.  Harri- 
man.  This  alliance  began  with  Mr.  Frick's  en- 
trance into  the  directorate  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  has  continued  until  Mr.  Frick  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  These 
friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Harriman  persist, 
becoming  daily  more  apparent  in  the  relations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frick's  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  dates  back  to  the  days  of  his 
management  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 
The  Pennsylvania  handled  most  of  the  enor- 
mous freight  of  the  steel  company,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  manager  of  such  vast  freight 
interests  should  be  compelled  to  have  an 
interest  in  his  principal  means  of  trans- 
portation. Mr.  Frick  has  increased  that  inter- 
est steadily  until  to-day  he  is  credited  with 
the  ownership  of  about  $8,500,000  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  stock. 

Mr.  Frick's  political  activities  are  also  inevit- 
able results  of  his  business  interests.  As  the  head 
of  the  steel  business,  which,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  business,  owed  its  enormous  growth 
and  profit  to  the  protective  tariff,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  support  the  Republican 
party  which  maintained  that  tariff.  He  is 
credited  in  Pennsylvania  with  being  consistently 
one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  National 
Republican  campaign  fund.  His  relations 
with  the  devious  paths  of  the  Pennsylvania 
state  machine  are  impossible  to  trace.  Only 
one  story  of  consequence  has  been  published, 
and  that  can  only  be  repeated  on  the  authority 
of  the  newspapers  whose  reports  were  not 
denied.  Their  story  was  that  at  the  time  that 
Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay  died,  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  owed  sums 
variously  estimated  to  aggregate  from  $150,000 
to  more  than  a  million  dollars:  that  the  Com- 
mittee offered  the  scat  of  the  late  United  States 
Senator  to  the  man  who  would  pay  that  debt; 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  declined  to  touch  it ;  and  that 
finally,  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  of  Mr. 
Frick,  Mr.  Cassatt,  and  representatives  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  election  of  Senator 
Knox  was  decided  upon,  and  the  bill  was  paid. 
The  only  obvious  substantiation  of  the  story 
is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Knox  was  at  that  time  Mr. 
Frick's  personal  attorney. 

Upon  Pittsburg  to-day  Mr.  Frick  seems  to 
have  impressed,  regarding  himself,  his  own  seal 
of  silence.     So  powerfully  does  his   influence 
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and  that  of  Mr.  Carnegie  dominate  the  business 
life  of  the  city  that  few  men  there  will  talk  to 
you  about  him.  Much  of  this  reticence  is  due 
to  sheer  ignorance,  for  Mr.  Frick  has  kept  his 
own  counsels  most  discreetly.  'But  much  of  it, 
as  one  may  see  from  the  faces  of  those  one 
questions  about  him,  is  due  to  an  uneasy  sense 
of  insecurity  in  talking  about  a  man  whose 
power  penetrates  so  nearly  to  every  phase  of 
life  of  the  city.  He  is  in  most  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  city,  he  is  the  largest  owner 
of  the  city's  real  estate — his  holdings  are  worth 
many  millions — he  is  powerful  in  steel,  he  is 
one  of  Pittsburg's  two  "great"  men,  and  the 
more  active  of  the  two. 

In  New  York,  which  is  even  yet,  after  six 


years,  hardly  more  to  him  than  a  branch  office, 
his  shadow  falls  heavily  upon  Wall  Street. 
His  tremendous  power  is  known,  his  intimate 
alliances  with  the  other  great  power  of  Standard 
Oil  and  with  the  terrible  energy  of  Harriman 
are  recognized. 

But  Mr.  Frick  has  yet  the  aloofness 
of  the  great  commander,  of  the  man  able  to 
stand  alone.  And  there  is  something  of  dread 
in  the  mental  state  of  Wall  Street  regarding 
him,  for  no  one  knows  the  final  reach  of  his 
ambition,  nor  the  direction  of  its  course.  He 
is  the  Silent  Man,  a  mystery.  He  is  a  tre- 
mendous power,  for  the  moment  in  equilibrium, 
poising,  they  think,  for  a  final  great  sweep  of 
conquest. 


THE  HONOR  OF   THE  RAILROAD  MAN 

THE  CLEAN-HANDED  LOYALTY  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  TO  THEIR  ROADS 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


NEARLY  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  railroads.  Out  of 
every  twenty  adult  males  in  the  country,  one 
is  a  railroad  employee. 

Against  these  men  has  arisen  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  a  general  accusation  touching 
closely  upon  the  personal  honor  of  the  entire 
class.  In  every  economic  text-book  concern- 
ing the  railroad  problem,  there  has  been  in- 
cluded an  insinuation — in  many  cases  a  direct 
statement — that  the  whole  railroad  business 
is  honeycombed  with  "graft,"  and  depraved 
by  the  lust  for  personal  gain. 

The  accusation  arises  out  of  the  long- 
continued  exposure  of  the  methods  of  high- 
finance  in  the  exploitation  of  the  railroads,  the 
equally  damning  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
unearned  increment  that  has  accrued  to  the 
promoters  of  the  railroads,  the  established 
faets  with  regard  to  money  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads for  political  influence,  and  the  equally 
well-established  charge  of  favoritism  shown 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  to  large  shippers. 

Yet,  a  very  eminent  economist  has  lately 
made  the  statement  that  if  one  scratch  the 
railroad  service  anywhere,  he  reveals  "graft." 


It  is  echoed  in  almost  all  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  comment  on  railroad  matters 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  note  that  just  at  this 
moment  the  "railroad  man"  has  received 
a  vindication  at  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
tee thoroughly  well-qualified  to  issue  such  a 
vindication. 

About  a  year  ago  arose  a  general  outburst 
of  invective  directed  primarily  at  the  men  who 
handle  the  railroad  business  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  It  was  based  upon  an 
examination  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  into  the  conduct  of  a  few  minor 
officials  of  that  railroad  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
tributing cars  to  shippers.  The  indictment 
spread  far  beyond  the  range  outlined  for  it  by 
that  investigation.  It  became,  in  fact,  a 
general  indictment  of  the  personal  honor  of  the 
American  Railroad  Man. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  men  to  carry  on  an  investiga- 
tion. They  have  just  handed  down  their 
report.  The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
C.  Stuart  Patterson,  William  H.  Barnes, 
Effingham  B.  Morris,  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
and  Rudolph  Ellis.  All  are  men  of  a  social 
and  business  standing  that  makes  it  beyond 
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belief  that  they  would  sign  a  statement  which 
they  did  not  believe  to  be  literally  true. 

Let  us  look  into  the  methods  they  employed 
in  their  research  and  the  results  at  which  they 
arrived.  They  went  back  to  January,  1900, 
so  that  their  investigation  covered  seven  years 
of  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Every 
one  of  the  40,000  stockholders  was  addressed 
in  a  circular,  asking  for  information  with  re- 
gard to  any  act  of  malfeasance  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  road.  The  public  also  was  asked 
to  turn  in  any  complaint  that  it  had  to  make. 
Over  2,500  of  the  officers  and  employees  in 
positions  of  trust  were  examined  personally, 
and  compelled  to  reply  frankly  to  every  question, 
whether  of  duty  to  the  company  or  of  personal 
investment  or  pursuit. 

Much  of  the  original  discontent  arose  from 
the  method  of  giving  cars  to  shippers.  The 
committee  hired  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York  to  go  into  this.  This  independent  con- 
cern put  35  accountants,  80  clerks,  and  12 
stenographers  on  the  books,  examined  16,000 
sheets  showing  the  daily  car  distribution  and 
7,500  special  orders  for  cars,  made  45,000,000 
postings  on  these  reports,  and  finally  turned 
in  a  report  of  2,678  pages,  giving  the  con- 
clusions. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  never  in  the 
history  of  business  has  a  large  corporation 
been  so  mercilessly  dissected.  The  Penn- 
sylvania has  over  200,000  employees.  In  the 
seven  years  under  review,  its  men  have 
handled,  from  earnings  and  capital,  close 
to  $1,500,000,000  cash,  and  have  had  the  spend- 
ing of  that  amount  of  money,  in  payrolls, 
purchases,  and  various  other  ways.  The 
men  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  divert  parts 
of  this  tremendous  total  to  their  own  uses  num- 
ber 2,505.  These  are  the  managers,  super- 
intendents, comptrollers,  and  others  in 
authority. 

Now  let  us  look  upon  the  results.  Of  the 
40,000  stockholders,  one  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee making  a  complaint.  From  the  general 
public,  19  signed  letters  of  complaint  and  sug- 
gestion were  received,  and  6  men  wrote  anony- 
mously. All  the  complaints  were  taken  up 
in  detail. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  15 
men  on  the  systems  have  been  reported  by  the 
committee  to  the  presidents  for  punishment. 
They  were  found  to  have  taken  from  various 
outside  interests  stocks  of  various  kinds,  pre- 
sumably in  the  nature  of  bribes. 


Of  the  others,  251  are  found  in  possession 
of  stocks  of  companies  with  which  the  Penn- 
sylvania does  business,  but  the  stocks  were 
bought  and  paid  for  in  money.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  holding  of  the  stocks  dates 
back  to  the  days  when  the  officers  of  the  road 
were  encouraged  to  create  and  assist  in  creating 
companies,  in  order  to  create  business  for  the 
road  at  the  same  time. 

Not  one  single  instance  of  "graft"  is  reported 
in  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  in  the  immense 
purchases  of  real  estate  in  New  York,  in  the 
colossal  transactions  involved  in  the  new 
building  carried  on  through  these  seven  years. 
In  the  awarding  of  contracts,  the  committee 
found  as  follows: 

"That  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  railroads  has  directly, 
or  indirectly,  received  any  compensation,  or  gratuities,  from 
any  contractor." 

When  I  read  this  report,  I  regarded  it  as  an 
artistic  whitewash.  Going  through  it  step 
by  step,  with  my  mind  upon  the  names  of  the 
men  who  signed  it,  it  became  the  most  splendid 
vindication  of  human  nature  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  public  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  the  railroad  business.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  beautiful  opportunity  to  any  man  of 
brains  who  wants  to  practise  "graft."  There 
is  no  other  occupation  in  the  world  of  business 
in  which  the  sharper  or  the  grafter  could  so 
flourish  as  in  this  occupation  of  handling 
thousands  of  dollars  of  "company  money," 
and  distributing  to  hundreds  of  great  shippers 
thousands  of  cars  to  carry  their  goods.  Yet, 
here  is  a  committee  beyond  reproach.  It  has 
gone  through  the  whole  business  for  seven 
years  back,  employed  outside  auditors  of  known 
reputation,  checked  up  every  possible  chance 
for  crookedness.  At  the  end,  it  convicts 
fifteen  men  of  possible,  not  totally  proven, 
dishonesty. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  as  well  to  say  that 
this  Pennsylvania  report,  and  the  contributary 
facts  to  follow,  refer  to  the  relationship  of  the 
railroad  men  to  the  railroad.  The  point  of  it 
is  that  the  men  on  salary,  the  privates  of  the 
line,  as  it  were,  are  faithful  to  the  railroad,  and 
that  they  do  not  abuse  their  power  to  collect 
tribute  at  the  expense  of  that  railroad. 

Everyone  is  familiar  enough  with  the  story 
of  corporation  "graft."  The  trail  of  it  lies 
all  over  this  country.  When  it  comes  down 
to  a  final  analysis,  the  money  paid  out  to 
legislators,  the  passes  issued  to  the  "powers 
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that  be,"  the  rebates  paid  illegally  to  great 
shippers,  the  discriminations  exercised  in  favor 
of  certain  classes  of  industries,  the  great  com- 
missions paid  to  bankers,  the  profits  of  pro- 
moters— all  are  paid  by  the  railroad  to  outside 
parties. 

Promoters  and  financiers  are  not  railroad 
employees.  The  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  made  by  the  construction  companies 
which  built  many  of  our  roads  did  not  go  to 
the  men  that  did  the  work,  but  to  the  men  that 
conceived  it  and  financed  it.  The  blackmail 
levied  on  towns  in  the  new  lands,  in  the  shape 
of  subsidies,  did  not  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
railroad  men,  but  into  the  hands  of  the  financiers. 

Talking  this  matter  over,  one  day,  with  Mr. 
Frank  Trumbull,  president  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  Railway,  who  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Western  railroads  since  1874,  the  favor- 
able impression  gained  from  the  Pennsylvania 
report  was  strengthened. 

"It  is  nothing  surprising,"  said  he,  "to  one 
who  knows  the  railroad  men.  Carry  it  back 
into  the  rebate  period,  and  it  will  be  much 
stronger.  I  have  known  the  West  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  years  when  the  traffic  men 
made  their  own  rates  with  shippers  on  the 
lines  without  resource  to  the  heads  of  the  sys- 
tems at  all — and  I  cannot  name  to-day  a  single 
man  of  all  of  them  who  feathered  his  own  nest 
at  the  cost  of  his  company." 

Can  as  much  be  said  for  any  other  profession 
or  employment  in  the  world? 

That  period  covers  a  multitude  of  conditions. 
Up  to  only  a  few  years  ago,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  traffic  of  the  West  was  carried 
on  what  were  politely  called  "special  rates." 
That  means  that  the  shipper  was  charged  a 
rate,  and  the  agent  handed  back  to  him  a  part 
of  the  money  paid  over.  The  heads  of  the 
system  took  the  word  of  the  agent  for  the 
special  rate,  and  credited  him  with  the  amount 
he  paid  back. 

Yet  I  found  Mr.  Trumbull's  statement 
borne  out  by  others.  On  the  same  day,  I 
lunched  with  a  retired  official  who  once  com- 
manded the  freight  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  rate  system 
of  the  West.  He  knew  all  about  special  rates, 
midnight  tariffs,  and  all  the  other  irregularities 
of  the  great  and  abiding  game.  I  asked  him 
specifically  whether  they  used  any  special 
methods  to  check  up  the  superintendents  and 
the  agents  in  the  long  years  when  the  road  lay 
open  to  plunder  at  the  hands  of  its  men. 


"No,"  he  said,  "we  didn't  need  to.  We 
knew  we  should  get  the  returns  all  right!" 

THE   HONESTY   OF   THE    BUILDERS 

Turning  to  the  other  departments,  the 
engineers  who  run  their  lines  through  coun- 
tries where  the  coming  of  the  railroad  means 
everything,  the  men  who  scatter  the  cars  that 
make  or  unmake  the  fortunes  of  the  farmers 
and  the  shippers,  one  finds  the  same  thing 
true. 

It  has  often  been  charged  that  the  engineers 
who  ran  the  original  survey  of  the  Union  Pacific 
made  it  as  long  as  they  could,  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  and  to  make  their  own  picked 
lands  valuable.  Mr.  J.  B.  Berry,  now  chief 
engineer  of  the  Rock  Island,  had  charge  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  Pacific  under 
Mr.  Harriman,  when  all  men  strove  above  all 
else  to  shorten  the  road  from  the  original 
survey. 

"Well,"  says  Mr.  Berry,  "we  have  spent 
something  like  $25,000,000  on  this  old  road, 
and  we  have  saved  the  whole  of  twenty  miles 
between  Omaha  and  Ogden — and  that's  several 
thousand    miles   of   distance." 

So  disappears  a  slander  that  has  stood  as 
gospel  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

No  one  knows  just  how  much  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  who  run  the 
railroad  lines  through  new  country.  The  man 
who  squints  along  the  transit  makes  or  unmakes 
the  fortune  of  the  speculator  who  has  bought 
up  his  thousands  of  acres  along  the  possible 
rights-of-way.  The  speculator  is  always 
willing  to  "divvy-up."  In  fact,  he  presses 
upon  the  engineer  the  offer  of  cash,  of  lands, 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  emoluments.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  the  engineer  refuses. 

There  is  a  half-preserved  record  of  an  en- 
gineer who  was  running  a  railroad  in  Missouri 
— I  think  it  was  the  present  'Frisco  main  line 
west  from  St.  Louis.  He  ran  it  across  a  pitiful 
farm,  while  the  two  lads  of  the  farm  watched 
him  in  great  suspense.  Presently,  one  of 
them  went  to  the  house  and  came  back  armed 
with  a  long  muzzle-loading  rifle.  He  sat  on  a 
stump  while  his  brother  came  to  reason  with 
the  engineer.  The  latter  was  obdurate.  So 
was  the  boy. 

"You  will  get  more  than  your  land  is  worth," 
said  the  engineer,  "and  the  rest  of  it  will  be 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  whole  of  it 
is  worth  to-day.     What  do  you  want,  anyhow  ?" 

The  boy  explained  that  the  "old  man"  was 
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buried  unde.-  a  little  white  stone  that  lay  in  the 
path  of  the  railroad. 

"Oh!"  said  the  engineer. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  railroad  runs 
through  that  valley  to  this  day  on  a  gentle 
curve,  bending  some  forty  feet  from  a  tangent. 
Which  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  man  who 
tames  the  West  can  be  reached  some  way,  even 
though  it  be  not  with  money  nor  with  lands. 

If  any  man  want  confirmation  of  these 
statements  about  the  relative  honesty  of  the 
men  who  opened  the  West  and  carried  its 
business  to  and  fro  over  the  thirty  years  of 
struggle,  let  him  look  for  the  men  who  did  the 
deeds.  A  dozen,  out  of  the  thousands,  I 
know  are  living  in  wealth  in  the  great  cities. 
Two  I  can  name  who  may  have  made  the  basis 
of  their  wealth  by  dishonest  dealing  on  a  large 
scale.  The  others  came  up  slowly,  by  terrible 
labor  and  sheer  genius. 

But  where  are  the  men  who  made  the  West, 
the  pioneers  who  opened  up  the  fertile  valleys  ? 
Some  few  of  them  you  may  find  holding  high 
positions  on  the  roads  they  built,  or  on  yet 
other  roads.  Few  of  them  can,  at  this  day, 
afford  to  retire  from  labor.  Those  who  can, 
you  will  find  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  little  towns  of  Illinois  or  Indiana,  living 
in  modest  houses,  men  small  of  means  and  not 
at  all  pretentious.  If  any  one  of  the  engineers 
who  built  the  Union  Pacific  had  so  much  as 
gained  an  option  on  1,000  acres  of  the  land 
through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  railroad 
lies,  he  would  have  been  to-day  a  wealthy  man. 
If  any  one  of  them  had  sought  first  his  own 
profit,  he  would  have  been  to-day  a  man  of 
millions. 

The  same  applies  to  the  traffic  men  of  the 
last  decade  and  the  decade  before.  I  know 
three  old  men  who  served  three  railroads  of  the 
West  in  traffic  positions  that  could  have  yielded 
to  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
perfectly  safe  and  highly  respectable  "graft." 
All  are  retired,  and  all  are  living  modestly,  and 
on  not  as  much  money  as  the  average  man 
could  save  in  ordinary  pursuits  in  a  shorter 
life  than  theirs,  and  a  much  easier  one. 

I  went  beyond  the  facts  I  have  set  down,  and 
looked  for  the  reason  underlying  them.  I 
think  I  found  it.  By  way  of  comparison,  and 
merely  to  establish  the  reason,  I  carried  my 
questions  into  other  professions.  I  found, 
for  instance,  a  fixed  impression  among  the 
junior  officers  of  three  great  industrial  and 
manufacturing  companies  that  the  "shipping 


department"  and  the  "traffic  department"  of 
these  companies  were  very  desirable  places 
to  work,  because  the  heads  and  the  men  imme- 
diately below  the  heads  of  these  departments 
"are  apt  to  get  rich." 

I  did  not  go  far  enough  to  establish  the  charge 
that  this  "aptitude"  is  general  among  the 
industrial  companies.  In  fact,  I  failed  to 
find  it  in  two  large  industrial  companies,  so 
far  as  I  went  into  their  affairs.  I  did  find  it 
a  fixed  impression  among  the  men  of  three  out 
of  the  five  corporations  to  which  I  turned. 

THE    RAILROAD    CODE  OF   HONOR 

Among  the  men  of  the  railroads,  I  have  never 
found  that  the  habit  of  "getting  rich"  by 
methods  outside  the  regularly  established  salary 
is  expected,  or  winked  at,  or  encouraged  in  the 
men  of  any  department  on  the  railroad.  In 
fact,  the  man  who  seems  to  be  living  beyond 
his  visible  means  of  support  is  immediately 
under  suspicion.  The  men  below  him  do  not 
envy  him.  They  despise  him.  The  "grafter" 
on  a  railroad  cannot  hold  his  staff  together, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  whole  code  of 
railroad  morals  is  directly  against  him.  From 
the  smallest  office  boy  in  the  executive  offices 
to  the  head  of  the  traffic  department,  the  same 
code  of  morals  obtains. 

I  am  writing,  of  course,  of  general  condi- 
tions. It  is  well  known  that  on  at  least  one 
railroad  system  there  has  been,  and  is,  a  reign 
of  "graft."  The  result  is  astounding  to  any 
man  who  does  not  know  the  railroad  men  at 
large.  That  railroad  and  its  men  are  "black- 
listed," quietly,  automatically,  all  over  the 
West.  The  feeling  runs  into  the  operating 
staffs,  even  to  the  presidents.  Where  traffic 
can  be  diverted  from  that  road  it  is  diverted. 
The  road  is  considered  a  leper  amongst  its 
fellows.     The  men  who  run  it  are  tainted. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  argued  that  all  the  million 
men  who  draw  the  pay  of  the  railroads  are 
clean  men — far  from  it.  There  are  always, 
in  every  profession,  many  men  who  think  that 
they  can  "beat  the  game."  The  point  is  that 
"the  game,"  on  the  railroads,  is  a  clean  game, 
played  under  rules  stricter  and  better  enforced 
than  any  other  rules  that  regulate  a  similar 
profession. 

I  can  speak  for  this  on  my  own  authority 
from  years  of  close  contact  with  the  game  as  it 
is  played,  and  from  a  fair  understanding  both 
of  the  code  of  railroad  morals  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  enforced. 
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THE  OLDEST  INDUSTRY  OF  MANKIND 
BY 

AGNES  C.  LAUT 


IT  IS  the  oldest  industry  in  the  world, 
this  fur-hunting  and  fur-trading.  The 
cave  man,  who  slew  a  beast  with  a 
stone  spear  that  he  might  take  the  pelt  for 
his  own  covering,  was  the  world's  first  manu- 
facturer. And  it  is  an  industry  on  which  no 
trust,  no  monopoly,  can  lay  a  stifling  hand. 
The  wayside  vagabond,  wandering  in  the 
wood  with  his  gun,  could  upset  the  biggest 
trust  by  throwing  his  furs  on  the  market  at  an 
independent  price.  And  it  is  an  industry  that 
has  led  to  the  pathfmding  of  half  the  world. 
Not  glory  in  the  abstract,  but  the  little  beaver, 
led  discoverers  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rockies.  Likewise  it  was  the  little  sable  that 
led  the  Cossacks  across  what  is  now  Russia, 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Kamchatka;  and 
it  was  the  big  sea  otter  that  led  Russians, 
Americans,  Spaniards,  and  Englishmen  around 
the  world  in  crazy  boats  to  the  exploration  of 
Western  America,  from  Alaska  to  California. 
Just  when  these  fur  traders  began  to  com- 
bine into  the  great  companies  I  do  not  know. 
The  Skinners  Company  of  London  dates  from 
the  1300's.  Russian  traders  had  begun  to 
hold  their  great  fairs  by  the  1400's;  and  from 
the  time  Canada  was  discovered  in  1535,  its 
history  was  a  continuous  succession  of  dif- 
ferent French  fur  companies  to  1759.  Danes 
had  their  Copenhagen  furriers  hunting  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  before  Henry  Hudson 
had  found  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The 
Dutch  West  India  Company's  men  sought  furs 
almost  as  diligently  as  spices  and  broke  the 
heads  of  rivals  over  a  pelt  as  readily  as  Spaniards 
spit  an  enemy  for  a  doubloon.  The  great 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  came  into  existence  in  1670. 

Those  companies  whose  operations  were 
really  the  pioneer  history  of  Western  America 
— the  Northwest  Company  of  Montreal,  the 
Russian-American  Company  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  otter  hunters,  Astor's  three  companies 


(the  Mackinaw,  the  Pacific,  the  American,  rang- 
ing the  Western  States),  and  the  two  great  com- 
panies operating  from  St.  Louis,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Missouri — nearly  all  came  into 
existence  just  before  the  1800's  and  had  run 
their  course  before  1840. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  furs  of  America 
are  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  the  fur  trade 
of  America  is  greater  to-day  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
now  sells  more  furs  than  in  the  days  when  it 
held  monopoly  over  all  Canada  except  New 
France,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  opposed  by  a  French  company  as  power- 
ful as  itself,  which  does  as  big  a  volume  of 
business — not  to  mention  hosts  of  lesser  com- 
panies that  support  free  traders  on  the 
field  and  buy  by  mail.  It  will  astonish  most 
readers  to  be  told  that,  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line,  the  volume  of  the  fur  trade  is  the 
largest  ever  known  in  the  United  States — 
greater  than  in  the  days  when  the  buffalo  and 
beaver  had  the  whole  continent  as  a  stamping- 
ground.  Buffalo  as  a  fur  yi elder  has  been 
exterminated.  Beaver  in  the  most  of  the 
states  is  practically  extinct.  Sea  otter,  from 
yielding  100,000  pelts  a  year  now  give  at  the 
most  only  400,  at  the  least  200  for  the  trade; 
and  the  fur  seal  is  on  the  way  to  extermination, 
falling  from  100,000  a  year  to  10,000  and 
14,000.     But  other  furs  have  taken  their  place. 

"What  fur  would  you  say  yields  the  biggest 
crop  in  America?"  I  asked  one  of  the  famous 
buyers.     "Mink  or  beaver?" 

"Neither,"  he  answered.  "It  will  seem 
absurd;  but  there  is  more  money  going  to 
trappers  to-day  for  skunk  and  muskrat  and  fox 
than  was  ever  made  out  of  beaver  and  sea  otter 
and  seal  and  the  rare  furs.  Why,  the  swamps 
of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  alone  yield  mil- 
lions of  muskrats  a  year." 

"How  many  millions?" 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  say:  different  for  dif- 
ferent years;    highest  when  there  hasn't  been 
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a  dry  season  for  some  years;  certainly  two  or 
three  million  from  these  regions  alone." 

"But  you  only  pay  from  four  to  ten  cents 
for  these." 

"Oh,  no,  we  don't.  We  pay  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  forty  cents  a  skin  for  especially 
good  ones.  That  means  between  $500,000 
and  $800,000  a  year  for  muskrat  alone  in  those 
two  sections.  It  was  only  in  the  early  times 
and  in  especially  good  years  that  seal  or  sea- 
otter  yielded  more  a  year  than  that.  Then, 
take  skunk  skin:  The  demand  for  skunk  skin 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  supply  that  men  in 
the  West  are  running  skunk  farms;  and  for 
the  skins  they  receive  the  same  price  as  used  to 
be  paid  for  beaver— all  the  way  to  $2  and  $3, 
according  to  grade. 

"The  same  with  fox  skins.  The  demand  is 
greater  every  day.  We  pay  all  the  way  from 
$250  to  $750  for  a  pure  silver  fox,  though 
if  a  millionaire  fancier  should  offer  us  $10,000 
for  a  prize  silver  fox,  we  of  course  would  not 
refuse  him.  The  average  for  silver  fox  runs 
about  $200  or  $300;  for  red  fox,  $5  down  the 
grade;  for  gray  fox,  from  $1  down;  for  cross 
fox,  from  $15  down.  These  are  higher  prices 
than  were  paid  for  beaver  in  its  palmiest  days." 

"Will  this  growing  demand  for  furs  lead  to 
the   extermination   of    fur-bearing   animals?" 

"Never!  In  the  first  place,  fashion  is  as 
capricious  as  the  wind.  Trade  doesn't  create 
fashion.  It  is  fashion  that  creates  trade. 
What  is  fashion?  There  you  have  me! 
Fashion  in  the  fur  trade  is  simply  this:  one 
woman  or  man  takes  a  fancy  to  try  some  new 
wrinkle  and  has  it  made  to  order,  say  a  chin- 
chilla stole,  or  a  sable-trimmed  cape,  or  a  mink 
coat.  Some  one  else  sees  it  and  orders  one 
like  it.  That  special  fur  then  becomes  the 
fashion  and  prices  go  up.  Word  goes  out  to 
the  trappers.  They  pursue  that  fur  most 
because  it  pays  the  best.  While  that  fashion 
is  in,  other  furs  get  a  rest  and  the  animals 
multiply.  For  instance,  a  few  years  back 
mink  was  not  wanted;  so  mink  became  plenti- 
ful. Now  mink  is  the  fashion;  and  there  are 
mink  enough  to  supply  the  demand  till  fancy 
takes  up  something  else. 

"  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  trade 
protects  the  fur-bearing  animals.  Poison  spoils 
the  pelt,  fevers  the  animals,  and  takes  the 
glossy  life  from  the  fur.  We  don't  give  paying 
prices  for  the  skin  of  a  poisoned  animal.  That 
discourages  poisoning.  Again,  animals  killed 
out  of  season — in  summer  or  when  mothers  are 


bearing  their  young — don't  yield  fur  that  pays 
the  trapper  for  his  trouble.  Consequently, 
trapping  for  money  is  confined  to  the  mid- 
winter months  for  the  heavily  furred  animals. 
That  gives  the  animals  eight  months  out  of 
twelve  as  chances  against  the  hunter.  The 
fact  that  we  don't  pay  for  skins  taken  out  of 
season  is  the  best  protection  for  game." 

THE   WORLD-MARKETS   OF   THE    FUR   TRADE 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
fur  companies  now  doing  an  enormous  bus- 
iness in  America,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  raw 
furs  converge  to  some  half  dozen  places:  in 
Canada  to  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton; 
in  the  United  States  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  Not  one 
of  these  places  is  in  the  true  sense  a  fur  market 
for  the  world.  It  is  more  a  receiving  depot  or 
a  clearing  house,  where  that  required  for  domes- 
tic supply  is  sorted  out  to  be  manufactured, 
while  the  great  bulk  is  sent  forward  to  the  three 
famous  fur  markets  of  the  world,  London, 
Leipsic,  Nijni  Novgorod — in  other  words,  to 
England,  Germany,  Russia.  To  these  three 
great  marts  come  all  the  best  furs  of  the  whole 
world — even  the  seals  of  the  North  America 
Commercial  Company,  which  come  back  to 
America  in  coats,  the  sea  otter  of  the  Aleutians, 
the  beaver  and  marten  and  mink  of  Hudson 
Bay,  the  ermine  and  sable  of  Russia,  the  lamb 
skins  of  Persia,  the  nutria  and  chinchilla  of 
South  America.  Here  congregate  all  the  buyers 
of  the  fur  world  and  the  sellers,  though  the 
actual  purchasing  is  done  by  expert  fur  brokers. 

In  London,  the  furs  are  sold  by  auction  at 
such  well-known  sales  as  Lampson's,  Nesbitt's, 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Annually, 
an  average  of  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  raw 
furs  is  sold  in  London.  After  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  pelts  as  classified,  the  buyers 
assemble  before  the  auctioneer — sometimes 
in  a  huge  glass-lighted  room  at  the  top  of  the 
warehouses,  or  away  from  the  furs  altogether 
in  some  regular  sales  room.  The  bidding  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  wild  scramble  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where  a  thousand 
yells  assail  buyer  and  seller.  At  the  fur  sales, 
a  silent  nod  of  the  head  knocks  down  a  bid. 

Formerly,  these  sales  were  more  picturesque. 
They  were  held  at  some  well-known  coffee- 
house, with  the  classified  pelts  stacked  up  at 
one  side.  Buyers  were  regaled  with  sumptuous 
dinners  by  the  sellers.  Then,  a  lighted  candle 
with  pins  stuck  in  at  intervals  was  put  up. 
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This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  announcement 
"sales  by  inch  of  candle."  Bids  were  received 
as  the  candle  burned  from  pin  to  pin — quick 
work,  for  the  candle  was  a  pencil-like  thing. 
The  last  bid  was  the  one  before  the  flame  went 
out;  and  to  that  bidder  went  the  furs.  March, 
January,  and  November  seem  always  to  have 
been  the  favorite  months  for  the  fur  sales  in 
London.  The  furs  sold  were  not  necessarily 
those  recently  come  to  market.  It  was  a 
trick,  almost  a  clairvoyant  sixth  sense,  to  scent 
the  coming  vagaries  of  fashion,  and  when  a 
rare  fur  was  down  in  price  to  buy  it  up  and 
store  it  in  warehouses  till  fashion's  pendulum 
swung  round  again,  when  out  would  come  the 
same  raw  furs  to  be  auctioned  at  a  higher  price. 

THE   FUR  FAIRS   IN   GERMANY   AND    RUSSIA 

The  Leipsic  fur  sales  took  the  form  of  a 
great  Fur  Fair  at  Easter.  Booths  go  up  like 
mushrooms.  Warehouses  that  have  been  close 
as  dungeons  for  the  year,  hiding  secrets  of 
famous  dyeing  processes  from  rivals  and  which 
no  one  can  enter  or  leave  without  being  searched, 
not  even  trusted  workers,  now  open  to  the 
public  like  a  flower  to  spring.  Thither  flock 
buyers  and  sellers  from  America,  from  Persia, 
from  China,  from  Siberia,  from  Japan,  from 
Tibet,  from  England,  from  South  America. 
Quaint  costumes  are  seen  in  the  streets.  For  two 
weeks  the  fair  lasts,  a  curious  relic  of  bygone 
customs  come  down  to  modern  days.  The 
broker  is  an  expert  at  haggling,  the  seller  at 
holding  off,  so  that  as  merry  a  game  of  barter- 
ing goes  on  as  with  the  fish-wife  who  comes  to 
market  at  four  in  the  morning  that  she  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  refusing  customers  till 
mid-day. 

Why  should  Geimany,  which  is  not  one  of 
the  great  fur  producers,  be  famed  as  a  market 
for  furs?  The  secret  is  in  the  dyeing  and 
dressing.  Whole  hamlets  and  towns  are  given 
over  to  the  dressing  of  raw  furs.  Austria  and 
Russia  produce  the  best  squirrel  skins  for 
linings  in  the  world;  but  the  skins  from  both 
must  be  sent  to  Germany  to  be  dressed.  Some- 
times the  secret  is  in  getting  the  oil  out  of  the 
pelt  without  tingeing  the  white  fur  yellow,  as 
in  the  case  of  ermine  and  white  fox  and  Polar 
bear.  Again,  other  dressers  polish  the  furs 
with  inferior  grease  instead  of  butter;  or 
deodorize  them  imperfectly  instead  of  tramp- 
ing with  mahogany  sawdust.  Other  raw  fur 
fairs  are  held  in  Germany,  but  they  are  for 
the  local  product,  not  the  world  market. 


In  Russia,  fairs  are  also  the  method  of  selling 
raw  furs:  at  Irbit  in  February,  at  Ischim  in 
December,  at  Nijni  Novgorod  in  August. 
And  to  Kiatka,  on  the  border  of  China,  blue- 
gowned  mandarins  and  merchant  princes  and 
Chinese  nobles  still  come  for  the  ermine  and 
the  marten  and  the  sable  of  Siberian  wilds, 
as  their  ancestors  came  two  hundred  years  ago 
to  barter  with  wild  Cossacks  and  Siberian 
bandits  and  Chuckchee  traders  and  Alaskan 
sea  otter  hunters.  China  produces  very  few 
furs  and  those  of  poor  quality ;  but  the  Chinese 
grandee  has  as  great  a  passion  for  fine  fur 
trimmings  as  the  London  grand  dame  for 
Jager  diamonds  and  Burman  rubies.  Long 
before  the  western  world  had  awakened  to  the 
beauty  of  seal  and  sea  otter,  there  was  a  high- 
priced  market  for  both  in  China. 

But  the  great  fair  of  the  year  in  Russia — the 
one  which  is  a  world  market — is  at  Nijni. 
For  a  year,  by  flat-bottom  raft  boats,  by  rein- 
deer sled,  and  by  long  dusty  Persian  caravan, 
the  furs  have  been  on  their  way  to  Nijni.  The 
little  place  doubles  and  quadruples  in  size  like 
a  mushroom  city.  By  August,  the  fair  is 
open.  Here,  chiefly,  are  sold  the  furs  of  Asia 
— Persian  and  Astracan  lamb,  Mongolian 
goat,  Siberian  sable  and  ermine,  the  great 
timber  wolf,  the  rare  squirrel-skin  linings — 
gray  almost  to  silver,  or  black  and  glossy  as 
jet — and  the  few,  the  very  few  of  the  diminish- 
ing sea  otter  and  seal.  There,  as  Kipling  says 
of  the  Suez,  East  and  West  meet — the  furs 
brought  down  by  canoe  and  dog-train  from  the 
Canadian  Northwest  jostle  with  the  pelts 
brought  by  reindeer  and  caravan  from  Siberia 
and  Persia. 

FUR-HUNTING   AS   A   ROMANCE 

To  describe  the  picturesque  side  of  such  a 
fair  and  all  it  means  would  require  an  article 
by  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  fine 
wood  marten  from  America.  If  it  be  a  fine 
specimen — dark,  deep,  glossy — the  chances  are 
that  it  is  from  the  far  North;  for  the  farther 
north  the  better  the  fur.  The  only  woods  in 
the  far  North  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rockies. 
Well,  then,  your  trapper  for  this  piece  of  fur  has 
set  out  in  summer  from  a  fur  post  for  his  win- 
ter hunting  grounds.  The  first  part  of  his 
journey  would  be  by  canoe  against  stream  — 
except  for  the  hard  work  of  portaging  pro- 
visions over  rough  tracts — sheer  joy  to  every 
trapper  that  tramps  the  wilds.  Then  summer 
gives  place  to  autumn.     Ice  edges  along  the 
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sides  of  the  stream  have  to  be  broken  by  the 
paddles.  Then  the  sharp  edge  of  the  ice 
begins  to  cut  the  bark  of  the  canoe  and  it 
must  be  abandoned  for  snow-shoe  travel.  If 
the  hunter  be  a  white  man,  he  will  have  brought 
his  snow-shoes  with  him.     If  he  be  an  Indian 


of  many  a  weary  mile  following  such  slight 
signs — a  nibbled  twig,  crumpled  grasses — 
as  would  elude  the  eye  of  any  but  a  hunter.  If 
the  Indian  be  accompanied  by  his  family,  the 
squaws  attend  to  the  dressing  of  the  moccasins, 
the  mitts,  the  snow-shoes,  and  the  meat;    but 
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or  a  half-tHced,  he  pauses  on  the  trail  to  kill  a 
moose  for  moccasins,  mitts,  and  the  thongs  of 
the  snow-shoes  which  he  will  make,  and  for  the 
moose  meat  that  is  to  supply  him  for  winter.  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  before  he  kills  his  moose, 
he  must  find  it;  and  that  means  the  tramping 


when  the  hunters  reach  rough  ground — 
mountainous  land  covered  by  a  barricade  or 
windfall  the  height  of  a  house — families  are 
left  behind  in  camp.  The  hunters  go  ahead 
in  twos  01  accompanied  by  only  a  dog.  Even 
dog-sleighs  can't  be  used  over  this  ground  for 
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the  traces  would  tangle.  But  provisions  must 
be  packed  in;  so  the  hunter  ties  some  on  the 
dog's  back,  the  rest  on  his  own  shoulders  by 
the  pack  strap  around  his  forehead;  and  with 
cased  gun  in  hand,  forward  he  marches.  Of 
his  lonely  nights  in  the  snow-padded  silences 
of  the  great  forests,  of  his  lonelier  tramps  over 
the  frost-glazed  drifts  till  the  snow-glare  sets 
the  purple  patches  dancing  in  his  vision,  of 
being  snowed  up  by  blizzards  for  weeks  at  a 
time  till  provisions  run  low  and  his  only  course 
is  to  take  a  reef  in  his  belt  each  day — space  does 
not  permit  the  story.  Woe  to  the  trapper  who 
has  been  "holed-up"  by  storm  with  "a  pard- 
ner"  of  the  trail  and  comes  out  of  those  winter 
quarters  without  that  partner.  He  will  have 
to  tell  a  very  straight  story,  indeed,  of  how  he 
escaped  and  the  partner  didn't,  unless  he  wishes 
to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  having  "done  his 
pardner"  to  death — scuttled  provisions,  run 
away,  or  let  him  starve.  And  when  spring 
comes,  the  furs  that  have  been  trapped  and 
cached  for  the  winter  must  be  brought  out 
much  the  same  way  that  the  hunter  went  into 
the  wild — by  packing  over  rough  ground,  by 
dog-sleigh  or  canoe  on  a  clear  trail,  down  to 
some  point  on  the  railroad  like  Edmonton  or 
Winnipeg. 

Or  take  the  romance  of  the  sea  otter  ex- 
posed for  sale  at  Nijni.  Formerly  ermine  was 
the  badge  of  nobility  in  Russia  and  could  be 
worn  by  no  one  else.  Then  it  commanded 
fabulous  prices.  To-day,  sea  otter  is  the 
badge  of  wealth  and  rank.  When  sea  otter 
were  first  taken  off  the  Aleutian  Islands  of 
Alaska,  the  catch  ran  from  100,000  a  year  to 

140,000.  To-day,  it  has  dwindled  down  to 
400,  of  which — I  am  told  by  traders — only  200 
come  to  the  American  market.  Any  over  that 
go  to  Russia.  The  sea  otter  is  a  furred  crea- 
ture of  the  sea  more  the  size  of  a  large  dog  than 
of  an  otter.  Hold  a  pelt  up  by  the  nose  with  the 
tail  tip  just  touching  the  floor — it  is  longer  than 
a  six-foot  man.  In  the  days  when  sea  otter 
were  plentiful,  they  could  be  shot  by  still  hunt 
in  calm  weather,  as  their  heads  came  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea  to  breathe.  Now  they  must 
be  hunted  in  the  teeth  of  the  wildest  Alaskan 
gale.  The  native  Aleutian  rides  out  in  his  skin- 
skiff,  with  oiled-skin  wrapping  his  body  tight 
round  the  little  manhole  where  he  sits  in  the 
skin  covering,  so  that  the  boat  can  take  no 
water.  Double-bladed  paddle  plying  from 
side  to  side,  the  hunter  mounts  the  seething 
waves  and  rides  in  on  the  back  of  the  storm  to 


the  reefiest  coasts  of  the  Aleutians.  Here  the 
sea  otter  have  been  driven  by  the  storm  and 
hide  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  tossing, 
wave-washed  seaweed.  Beaching  his  boat, 
the  hunter  runs  from  rock  to  rock,  slippery  as 
glass,  beaten  by  the  wind,  sometimes  caught 
by  the  waves  and  hurled  to  death.  A  single 
blow  of  his  gaff-pole,  and  he  has  killed  the  sea 
otter,  whose  pelt  is  to  be  exposed  for  sale  at 
Nijni. 

THE   CRUELTY   OF   SEAL-POACHERS 

Or,  take  the  pelt  of  the  beautiful  Alaskan 
fur  seal.  These  are  best  dressed  in  England 
and  those  from  the  North  American  Com- 
mercial Company,  which  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  will  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  London  auction  marts;  but  there 
is  also  a  Russian  sealskin  company  with  rights 
on  the  Commander  Islands;  and  the  biggest 
sealer  of  all  is  the  unnamed  company  of 
poachers — Japanese,  American,,  Canadian. 
The  poachers  rove  the  high  seas,  raiding  the 
migrating  herds,  and  when  a  heavy  fog  falls 
they  scoot  in  under  cover  across  the  forbidden 
line  and  plunder  the  seal  islands  themselves — 
both  the  American  islands  of  Pribilof  and  the 
Russian  Commander  Group.  Cruisers  are  on 
the  lookout  for  poachers;  but  cruisers  can't 
see  through  fog;  and  fog  at  the  seal  islands 
falls  thick  as  wool.  What  ground  there  is  for 
it,  I  don't  know — but  the  Japanese,  who  were 
not  signatories  to  the  sealing  treaty,  get  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  being  the  most  recklessly 
daring  and  cruel  poachers.  In  1874,  the  fur- 
seal  herd  numbered  almost  5,000,000.  In 
1891-98,  at  the  time  of  the  American-Canadian 
dispute,  it  numbered  only  1,000,000.  To-day, 
in  spite  of  the  international  treaty  forbidding 
sealing  within  sixty  miles  of  the  seal  islands,  the 
seal  herd  numbers  barely  180,000.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  100,000  seal  pelts  were  annually 
brought  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"I  don't  believe,"  said  one  of  the  largest 
traders  in  the  world — one  who  was  lately 
called  on  to  give  information  to  the  President 
on  the  subject  because  he  has  no  connection 
with  either  the  San  Francisco  or  the  St.  Peters- 
burg companies — "that  there  will  be  more  than 
10,000  or  14,000  seals  come  to  market  annually 
for  the  next  few  years.  The  trouble  is  not  so 
much  in  the  sealing  itself — it  is  the  indis- 
criminate killing.  Hunters  who  shoot  the 
migrating  herds  as  they  swim  can't  tell  male 
from  females.     On  the  islands,  the  females  are 
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never  killed.  Suppose  the  mother  seal  is  shot: 
that  may  cost  three  lives — the  mother,  the  pup 
which  is  following  her  and  which  dies  unless 
she  lives  to  feed  it,  and  the  pup  to  which  she 
would  have  given  birth  in  a  few  weeks  on  the 
islands.     Sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  young 


a  hurry  and  in  such  fear  of  being  caught  that 
they  haven't  time  to  see  that  the  animal  is 
really  dead  before  they  begin  to  flay  it.  The 
poor  creatures  are  actually  skinned  alive  and 
left  to  die  in  such  tortures  as  are  better  imagined 
than  described.     That  is  why  every  true  fur 


TRAPPERS  ON  THE  TRAIL  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 


seals  die  every  year  on  the  islands  from  starva- 
tion because  there  are  no  mothers  to  feed  them. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Unless  the  seal 
be  skinned  instantly  on  being  killed,  the  pelt 
spoils.  Your  poachers  hover  around  waiting 
for  a  fog.  The  minute  it  falls,  they  dash  for 
the  seal  herds  on  the  islands.     They  are  in  such 


trader  hates  the  poacher,  and  hates  pelagic 
sealing.  It  not  only  means  extermination  of 
the  herd;   it  means  most  hideous  cruelty." 

THE    FUR   TRADE   OF   THE    WORLD 

These  are  the  sealskins  that  arc  to  be  found 
at  the  Leipsic  and  Nijni  fairs.     And  when  you 
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A  TRAPPER'S  CABIN  IN  THE  IDAHO  WOODS 

consider  that  many  of  the  best  Siberian  furs  are 
hunted  by  Siberian  exiles  from  the  Chuckchee 
Peninsula  to  China,  it  is  seen  that  the  romance 
of  this  field  is  as  glamorous  as  that  hanging  over 
the  canoeman  of  Canadian  rivers,  or  the  sea 
otter  hunter  of  the  Aleutians,  or  the  lawless 
dare-devil  poacher  of  the  seal  islands. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  reckon  what  the  volume 
of  the  world's  fur  trade  may  be,  even  at  a  wild 
guess.  Let  me  explain  why.  Canada,  which 
has  been  called  "the  world's  fur  preserve,"  now 
yearly  exports  about  $2,500,000  worth  of  furs. 
But    this    does    not     include     Alaska,    which 


sends  out  $500,000  worth  a  year,  nor  the 
Moravian  missionaries  of  Labrador,  who  send 
out  some  of  the  best  pelts  in  the  world. 
Neither  does  it  include  the  seal  islands  which, 
up  to  1890,  must  have  shipped  out  $2,000,000 
worth  of  furs  a  year.  Put  the  value  of  furs 
north  of  the  49th  parallel  at  $6,000,000,  and 
you  have  not  included  what  has  been  used  for 
the  home  market.  While  the  rarest  furs  are 
exported  to  be  dressed  and  manufactured,  the 
common  furs  are  dressed  and  manufactured 
at  home ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  cheap- 
est fur — muskrat — equals  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  rarest  fur.  For  instance,  in  1883,  when 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sold  47,500  of 
marten,  they  sold  1,000,000  muskrat.  How 
many  muskrats  were  kept  for  home  use  in 
Canada,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  raccoon  and  badger  and  otter. 
When  you  come  to  consider  the  American 
market,  the  facts  are  still  more  confusing;  for 
Canadian  furs  bought  by  American  shippers  at 
St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  New  York  are 
shipped  from  American  ports  classified  as 
American  furs.  Experts  state  that  $5,000,000 
of  furs  are  sold  by  auction  in  London  every 
year;  but  that  does  not  cover  the  sale  of  furs 
by  private  contracts,  which  often  takes  place 
when  the  price  is  either  especially  high  or  very 
low.  Nor  does  it  cover  the  sales  of  furs  which 
some  of  the  great  houses  collect  in  the  raw  state 
and  manufacture  for  themselves  without  putting 
the  raw  furs  on  the  market  at  all 


INDIANS  LANDING  WITH  FURS  ON  THE  SHORE  OF  THE  GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE 
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TRANSPORTING  FURS  BY  DOG  TRAIN  OVER  AN  ALASKAN  TRAIL 


When  one  leaves  the  trade  side  of  the  ques- 
tion and  studies  furs  in  themselves,  the  subject 
is  as  fascinating  as  the  study  of  diamonds.  Of 
the  expensive  furs,  none  is  better  known  or 
more  universally  used  than  Persian  lamb;  and 
about  none  are  there  more  absurd  errors  cur- 
rent. One  of  the  errors  almost  universally 
believed  is  that  the  curliest  and  glossiest  and 
blackest  Persian  lamb  is  obtained  by  killing 
the  mother  to  get  the  unborn  kid.  This  is 
sheerest  nonsense.  The  great  desideratum 
in  Persian  lamb  is  to  avoid  the  prevailing 
reddish  tinge  that  can  be  seen  by  holding  the 
fur  up  between  you  and  the  light.  Germans 
excel  in  the  dyes  of  all  sheep  skins,  owing — it 
is  said — to  a  quality  in  the  waters  of  German 
rivers  and  to  the  mineral  properties  of  German 
clays.  But  it  need  hardly  be  explained  that 
a  pelt  which  is  a  beautiful  jet  black  before 
dressing  will  be  a  finer  skin  for  the  market  than 
the  reddish  pelt  that  has  to  be  made  black. 
What  owner  of  a  herd  of  Persian  sheep  would 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  kill  a  sheep  that  produced 
these  finest  black  lambs?  It  is  to  his  interest 
to  keep  her  alive  that  she  may  produce  more 
lambs,  and  to  take  the  very  best  care  of  her. 
Besides,  if  the  lambs  are  allowed  to  grow  the 
pelts  will  be  larger. 

I  asked  Revillon  Freres,  who  have  large 
sheep  farms  at  Bokhara,  in  Persia,  to  supply 
their  Paris  trade:  "Do  you  ever,  under  any 
circumstances,  slay  the  mother  to  get  a  good 
pelt   from   the  unborn    kid?" 

"No,  never!"  lie  answered.  "The  way 
that  false  impression  has  arisen  about  Persian 
lamb  is  this:   when  the  summer  heat  becomes 


great,  herders  drive  their  sheep  from  the  valleys 
to  the  cooler  heights  of  the  mountains.  On 
the  road,  sometimes,  a  ewe  dies  of  exhaustion. 
Then,  of  course,  the  drovers  take  the  pelt  of 
both  mother  and  kid." 

Shiraz  is  known  as  the  half-Persian  lamb. 
It  comes  from  the  south  of  Persia.  The  pelt 
is  curly  but  coarser,  more  like  wool  than  fur. 
Much  of  this  is  bought  for  high-grade  Astrakhan 
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in  Canada.  Tibet  lamb  is  noted  for  being  as 
white  as  snow  and  as  fine  as  silk.  Dyeing  with 
a  fine  gloss,  it  is  used  for  trimmings.  Including 
Shiraz,  pure  Persian  lamb,  and  Tibet  lamb, 
between  700,000  and  1,000,000  a  year  go  from 
Central  Asia  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Almost  better  known  than  Persian  lamb  is 
Astrakhan  fur,  erroneously  regarded  and  called 
in  some  markets  "Astrakhan  dog  skin."  Like 
the  Persian  fur,  it  is  a  lamb  skin;  it  comes  from 
the  south  of  Russia,   which    annually    sends 


fur — experts  state  that  there  are  500,000,000 
sheep  in  the  world  which  yearly  yield  up  their 
hides  for  men's  use.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
figures;    they  are  too  big  for  me. 

THE   MYSTERY   OF   THE   SILVER   FOX 

Next  to  the  lamb  "furs,"  I  don't  suppose 
any  fur  is  more  generally  known  than  fox  skins, 
used  as  boas,  muffs,  tippets,  and  rugs.  King 
of  all  fox  skins,  of  course,  is  the  silver  fox. 
Let  me  say  right  here,  silver  fox  is   not   gray 


SEA-OTTER  HUNTERS  IN  THEIR  KAYAKS  OFF  THE  ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS 
The  sea-otter  must  be  hunted  in  the  teeth  of  the  wildest  Alaskan  gale 


600,000  to  the  Nijni  fair.  From  Russia,  they 
pass  to  Lcipsic  to  be  dyed,  and  from  Leipsic 
to  Paris  and  London  and  Montreal  and  New 
York,  whence  they  scatter  to  the  local  markets. 
"Gray  Persian  lamb"  is  another  term  expres- 
sive of  a  false  notion  about  the  fur  made  into 
coats  and  caps  for  juveniles.  It  is  not  Persian 
lamb,  but  Crimmer  lamb  from  the  Crimean 
region  of  Russia.  Including  all  sheep — the 
common  sheep  of  the  farm  which  gives  us 
meat  and  leather  and  rugs,  and  the  rare  Rus- 
sian and  Persian  sheep  whose  wool  wc  use  as 


fox  and  it  is  not  blue  fox  and  it  is  not  black  fox, 
with  the  hairs  silvered  by  chemicals.  It  may 
seem  a  truism,  but  silver  fox  is  silver  fox — 
glossy  as  silk,  springy  as  wire,  with  the  silvered 
furs  intermingled  with  black — the  more  uni- 
form the  silver  the  more  valuable  the  pelt.  Its 
price    ranges    from    $300    to    $750. 

What  is  silver  fox  ?  That  is  a  question  over 
which  scientists  have  been  breaking  each  other's 
heads  for  a  hundred  years.  I  asked  a  natural- 
ist who  had  studied  the  silver  fox  in  the  north 
of   Canada — the    region  where   it  reaches  its 
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greatest  perfection — what  he  thought.  "  I  would 
not  stake  my  reputation  answering  that  for  any- 
thing you  could  give  me,"  he  answered.  "It 
may  be  a  black  fox  with  the  hairs  turned  silver 
by  the  intense  cold;  or  a  black  fox  caught 
when  it  is  turning  gray  from  old  age;  or  a  fox 
just  nipped  by  the  trap  at  the  moment  when 
his  coat  is  affected  by  the  season,  summer  coat 
turning  winter,  winter  coat  turning  summer. 
But,"  he  added,  "I  wouldn't  stake  my  reputa- 
tion on  any  of  these  theories.  I  tell  you  it's 
pure  guess.  All  I'm  dead  sure  of  is — silver 
fox  is  not  a  species." 

I  told  this  to  a  trapper,  who  has  probably 
trapped  more  silver  fox  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  from  whom  I  hold  a 
photo  showing  some  scores  of  silver  foxes  in 
his  warerooms  and  who  is  now  a  member  of 
a  company  that  annually  sells  600  silver  fox. 
"Those  scientists  are  all  wrong.  They  don't 
know  a  thing  about  it.     It  is  a  species;    it's 
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MR.  THEODORE  REVILLOX  IN  THE  FIELD 
Even  the  heads  of   the  great  fur  houses  spend  much  time  in  the  wilds 

a  distinct  kind.  The  fact  that  a  silver  fox 
may  have  a  litter  of  puppies  in  which  there  are 
cross  and  red  foxes,  as  well  as  silver,  doesn't 
disprove  it  any  more  than  a  dog's  having  pup- 
pies of  half  a  dozen  colors." 

An  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  Revillon  Freres,  of  Paris,  on  a  rocky 
island  off  Labrador — a  silver  fox  farm.  Only 
silver  foxes  are  on  the  island.  There  is  con- 
tact with  no  other  species,  and  yet  the  rascals 
upset  theory  and  practice  by  continuing  to  have 
puppies  of  red  and  cross  along  with  the  silver. 
"But  the  way  we  explain  that,"  said  the  mana- 
ger, "is  the  way  you  would  explain  a  blue 
eyed  child  born  in  a  black-eyed  family — some- 
thing inherited  from  ancestors  of  a  generation 
or  two  back."  This  much  only  can  be  said 
definitely  of  silver  fox— it  is  never  found  but  in 
a  cold  climate,  Labrador  or  the  far  North.  Its 
feet  are  fur-padded — the  unfailing  sign  of  the 
animal  of  a  frozen  clime.     Two  thousand   a 


FORT  EDMONTON,  A  TYPICAL  HUDSON  BAY  POST 

year,  it  is  said,  are  sold  in  London  for  the 
European  markets.  Curiously  enough,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  America  is  another  island  given 
up  to  fox  farming.  On  one  of  the  Aleutians, 
off  Alaska,  is  a  blue  fox  farm.  Cross  fox  also 
presents  a  moot  point.  Whether  it  is  so  named 
because  it  is  considered  to  be  a  cross,  or  be- 
cause of  the  brownish-black  mark  between  its 
shoulders,  is  not  known.  Another  curious 
point  in  fox  life  is  that  the  best  fox  skins  in  the 
world  come  from  Labrador  and  Kamchatka — 
both  bleak,  desolate,  rocky,  fog-engirt  penin- 
sulas jutting  out  into  a  storm-beaten  eastern 
sea.  Another  distinction  about  fox  skins  is 
that  blue  is  always  blue,  summer  and  winter, 
in  Alaska;  but  the  Arctic  fox  of  the  same 
region  turns  bluish  drab  in  summer.  A  fine 
Labrador  cross  fox  may  be  doctored  with 
chemicals  to  look  like  silver;  but  a  gray  fox  of 
Labrador  or  a  blue  of  Alaska  cannot  be  "  chem- 
icalcd"  into  a  silver.  Of  other  foxes,  more 
need  not  be  said  than  that  they  are  sold  at  the 
three  great  world-markets  in  millions  and 
yield  one  of  the  biggest  fur  crops  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  the  Leipsic  and 
Nijni  sales  yearly  come  200,000  English  fox, 
200,000  Siberian,  500,000  German,  300,000 
Russian  from  other  parts  than  Siberia,  90,000 
American  red  fox,  and  over   50,000  Alaskan 
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foxes  of  all  varieties.  In  the  days  when  beaver 
was  c.  in  of  the  realm  in  America  and  the  only 
standard  of  barter,  fox  skin  was  coin  of  the 
realm  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  the  Cossacks 
were  chasing  from  west  to  east  on  the  trail  of 
the  little  sable. 


EXPERIMENTS    IN    FUR    FARMING 

The    demand    for     skunk    skins,    both 


as 


trimmings  and  as  a  staple  fur,  is  universal. 


or  only  a  passing  experiment,  like  the  beaver 
farming  attempted  a  few  years  ago  north  of 
Lake  Superior.  Over  600,000  skunk  skins 
a  year  come  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
and  the  group  of  central  northwest  states.  In 
fact,  all  fur  farming  so  far — except  blue  fox  on 
the  West  Coast,  silver  on  the  East  Coast,  and 
lamb  farming  in  Persia  and  Russia,  where  the 
animals  thrive  because  they  are  left  in  their 
natural    state — seems    foredoomed    to    failure. 
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A    COLONY  OF  SEALS  ON  THE  BEACH,  ST.  PAUL  ISLAND,  ALASKA 


However  desirable  it  might  be  for  the  trapper, 
poison  must  not  be  used  to  take  the  skunk. 
They  must  be  trapped.  It  will  interest  the 
public  to  know  that  the  grease  scraped  from 
the  inside  of  the  skunk  pelt  is  used  for  soap. 
The  pelt  itself  is  deodorized  by  rolling  and 
trampling  in  mahogany  sawdust.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  predict  whether  the  skunk  farms 
of  certain  Western  States  will  prove  profitable 


Fur  comes  to  its  greatest  excellence  only 
when  the  animal  has  that  wide  ranging  of  its 
natural  state  which  ensures  robust  health. 
Cold  weather  always  deepens  and  crisps  the 
furs,  even  furs  of  a  warm  climate,  like  the  chin- 
chilla. Speaking  as  a  lay  observer  and  not 
as  a  scientist,  chinchilla  is  something  of  a  cross 
between  a  rabbit  and  a  rat.  Owing  to  its 
delicacy  of  color  and  lightness  in  weight,  it  will 
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A  CROSS-FOX  AWAITING  THE  COMING  OF  THE  EXECUTIONER 


always  be  a  favorite  of  fashion;  but  the  chin- 
chilla that  comes  from  the  cool  mountain 
heights  of  Bolivia  is  just  as  superior  to  the 
chinchilla  that  comes  from  the  valleys  of  Peru 
and  the  La  Plata  as  the  dark-brown  beaver  of 
the  far  North  was  superior  to  the  light-yellow 
beaver  that  used  to  be  found  along  the  salt 
lakes  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  In  fact,  the  first 
requirement  for  good  fur  is  cold;  the  second, 
fresh  water  in  preference  to  salt,  which  fades 
the  furs;  third,  shaded  woods  in  preference 
to  the  blazing  sunlight  of  the  plains. 

BEAVER,  CHINCHILLA,  SABLE,  AND  ERMINE 

Beaver  needs  no  description  here.  Every 
school  child  knows  that  the  exploration  of 
North  America  followed  the  trail  of  the  little 
beaver  and  that,  like  the  buffalo  and  the  fur 
seal  and  the  sea  otter,  it  has  yearly  grown 
scarcer.     Will  it,  too,  become  extinct?     I  do 


not  think  so.  The  Government  of  Canada, 
where  the  beaver  thrives  best,  has  taken  steps 
to  protect  it,  though  a  closed  season  in  the  true 
sense  there  can  never  be — for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Indian  treaties  stipulate  that  the  Red 
Man  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  as  long  as 
"the  streams  flow  and  the  sunrises."  But  the 
white  trader  can  discourage  the  Indian  hunter 
from  taking  beaver  out  of  season  or  killing 
the  mothers. 

Chinchilla  is  the  finest  fur  of  South  America, 
just  as  the  silver  fox  is  of  North  America;  but 
just  as  beaver  was  the  staple  of  North  America, 
so  nutria  is  the  staple  fur  of  South  America. 
Half  a  million  nutria  skins  a  year  come  to  New 
York  alone  from  Brazil.  And  oddly  enough, 
a  heavy  piece  of  nutria  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a  light  piece  of  beaver.  The  dif- 
ference is  in  the  heaviness  and  natural  curl  and 
gloss  of  the  beaver.     Both  nutria  and  beaver 
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A  CUB  BEAR  IN  THE  TRAP 

must  be  dehaired — that  is,  the  long  over-nairs 
must  be  loosened  and  plucked.  Unplucked 
nutria  is  used  as  imitation  seal. 

An  interesting  point  with  all  the  soft  furs  is 
that  they  do  not  need  chemicals.  Once  they 
are  dehaired,  it  remains  only  to  clean  them. 
That  is  variously  done — by  immersion  in  soft 
water,   by  brushing,  by  revolving  in  sawdust 


CUB    BEAR    ON  THE  TRADER'S  WALL 


tanks,  by  being  tubbed  in  a  huge  butter  vat  and 
trodden  by  half-naked  men,  the  heat  of  the 
human  body  supplying  a  natural  resolvent  and 
polishing  the  fur  without  spoiling  it. 

Two  of  the  costliest  rare  furs  are  sable  and 
ermine,  though  I  have  heard  experts  say  that 
they  would  prefer  a  first-class  American  marten 
to  any  Russian  sable  except  the  costliest.  The 
great  hunting  fields  for  the  sable  are  in  Kam- 
chatka, Yakutsk  and  northern  China.  The 
sable  is  barely  nine  inches  long,  including  the 
tail — brown,  dark  brown,  silver,  and  black 
being  the  prevailing  colors.  For  a  perfect 
black  pelt  of  this  little  creature,  as  high  as 
$150  has  been  paid,  though  the  price  runs  all 
the  way  from  $2.50  to  $75,  according  to  grade. 
Of  the  black  sable,  seldom  more  than  25,000 
a  year  come  to  the  markets  of  the  world;  of 
the  commoner  red  sable,  as  many  as  100,000. 
Like  the  sable,  the  ermine  is  as  small  as  one's 
finger,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  fur  trade  is 
limited  exclusively  to  the  cold  regions.  And 
like  the  silver  fox,  it  is  the  subject  of  stormy 
scientific  discussions;  for  when  the  most  per- 
fect pelt  for  whiteness  is  found  on  the  youngest 
kittens  just  past  their  ash-colored  birth  con- 
dition, white  hair  can  hardly  be  explained  as 
old  age  or  a  coat  changing  for  the  season.  In 
southern  climates,  the  ermine  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sulphur-colored,  vicious,  worthless,  little 
weasel.  In  the  North,  where  white  is  the  best 
non-conductor  of  heat  from  a  body,  ermine  is 
king,  the  best  Russian  coming  from  Yakutsk, 
the  best  American  from  Mackenzie  River. 
When  ermine  is  sold  with  black  spots  instead 
of  tails,  it  is  the  well-known  miniver  of  royal 
and  noble  regalia.  The  priceless  value  at- 
tached to  ermine  when  it  was  exclusively  a 
royal  fur  no  longer  rules — the  trapper  re- 
ceiving all  the  way  from  four  cents  for  a  spoiled 
skin  to  $4  for  a  perfectly  prime  one. 

MARTEN,   MINK,    AND   OTTER 

Closely  allied  to  Russian  sable  is  American 
marten,  a  larger  animal  of  which  the  fur  has 
recently  so  increased  in  price  that  is  it  now  one 
of  the  most  valuable  furs  on  the  traders'  list. 
More  than  100,000  are  yearly  sold  in  London,  of 
which  three-quarters  come  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  For  marten,  the  trapper 
receives  from  $5  to  $35  a  pelt.  Fisher,  or 
pekan,  a  kind  of  marten  the  size  of  a  cat,  is  not 
much  better  than  cat  if  it  is  not  prime,  but  a 
fine  specimen  is  almost  equal  to  marten. 

Along    with    these    are    the    furs    of   the 
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fish-eating  animals — mink  and  otter — whose 
range  is  practically  everywhere  in  North 
America,  and  over  the  northern  half  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  few  years  ago,  fashion 
would  have  naught  to  do  with  mink,  and  the 
fur  went  begging  at  a  few  pennies  a  pelt. 
Recently  fashion  has  approved  it  and  prices 
have  jumped  to  $i  and  $4  and  $5  and  $7  for 
the  different  grades,  with  the  result  that  half  a 
million  mink  are  exported  from  Canada  rnd  the 
United  States  to  European  markets.  Otter 
has  always  been  a  favorite  skin  for  trimming 
men's  coats,  the  Canadian  otter  especially, 
owing  to  the  thickness  and  dark  color  of 
the  fur.  While  it  is  distributed  widely  over 
three  continents,  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
abundant  enough  for  more  than  30,000  to 
come  to  the  market  in  one  year;  10,000  is 
nearer  the  average  of  otter  sold  in  London  and 
Leipsic  and  Nijni.  Chinese  and  Indian  and 
African  otter  grade  very  low.  So  do  otter  from 
the  salt-wrater  states  of  the  South;  but  the 
northern  otter  sells  at  from  $7.50  to  $30. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  staple  furs  on  the  great 
world-markets — without   mention   of  the   rac- 
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Photograph  by  Herbert  E.  Angell 
HUDSON'  BAY  MARTEN 
The  skin  on  the  left  is  very  valuable  on  account  of  its  dark  color. 
That   in  the  centre  shows  the  Indian  method  of  handling  the  skin 
pelt  out 


McMillan  Fur  and  Wool  Co..  Minneapolis 

ALASKA  BLACK,  SILVER-TIPPED  SEA-OTTER 

This  skin  is  worth  Si, 500 

coon,  of  which  more  than  half  a  million  are 
sent  from  the  Northwestern  states  to  the  Lon- 
don market;  or  badger,  which  one  never  sees 
in  its  fluffy  prime  state  except  in  the  cold  dry 
climate  of  the  Northwest ;  or  wolverine,  whose 
deviltries  are  the  nightmare  of  every  trapper's 
life;  or  the  whole  cat  family,  from  leopard  and 
cougar  and  lynx  and  bob-cat  to  the  domestic 
feline  of  the  black  cat  farms  in  Holland, 
operated  to  supply  the  trade;  or  opossum,  of 
which  half  a  million  yearly  go  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe,  and  three  million  from  Aus- 
tralia; or  wolf,  of  which  the  finest  specimens 
come  from  Siberia;  or  bear,  gathered  in  the 
tens  of  thousand  on  each  market. 

And  we  have  not  y  1  touched  on  the  three 
furs  that  are  sold  in  the  millions—  -muskrat, 
squirrel,  rabbit.  Consideration  of  any  one  of 
these  is  like  specifying  the  sands  of  the  sea. 
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DRESSED  RUSSIAN  ERMINE 
These  are  sold  in  bunches  of  40  skins,  called  "  timbers' 


Yet  what  a  volume  and  what  a  valuable  part 
they  have  in  the  fur  trade!  They  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  scantiest  purse.  Take  rabbit : 
The  big  companies  scorned  it.  If  from  20,000 
to  100,000  pelts  happened  to  come  their  way — 
that  is,  if  they  had  to  buy  them  from  the  hunters 
to  keep  the  Indians  from  starving  during  scant 
years  in  other  furs — they  took  them  and 
knocked  them  down  under  the  hammer  at  so 
many  pennies  a  bunch.     They  really  did  not 


RUSSIAN  SABLE 
In  the  raw  state,  the  skins  shrink  up  to  about  half  their  normal  length, 
(as  shown  on  the  left) ;  when  dressed  they  regain  their  length,  as  shown 
in  the  group  on  the  right  which  are  worth  about  $300  each. 


NATURAL  BLACK  AND  SILVER  FOX 
The  skin  on  the  right,  being  nearly  all  black,  is  valued  at  $2,500 

pay  the  cost  of  handling.  Just  consider  the 
figures  for  a  moment :  it  is  estimated — I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  figures,  though  they  are  given  by 
an  expert — that  from  Australia  alone  20,000,000 
rabbit  skins  come  to  the  London  market. 
How  many  more  are  marketed  in  Leipsic  and 
Nijni  and  America,  I  would  not  like  to  guess. 
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(1)  (2)  (3)  iU) 

SOME  VARIETIES  OF  HIGH-GRADE  AMERICAN  FURS 

(1)  Natural  Northwestern  Lynx.     (2)  Canadian  Red  Fox.     (3)  Raccoon.     (4)  Arctic  White  Fox.     (5)  Alaska  Sea  Otter. 


FOUR  TYPES  OF  AMERICAN  SKUNK,  AS  GRADED  BY  MOST   DEALERS.     THE   MOST   VALUABLE 
IS  No.  I  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ABSENCE  OF  WHITE 
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But  while  rabbit  is  the  fur  most  used — the 
greatest  sinner  in  all  the  long  list  of  shoddy 
imitations — it  wears  out  quickest  and  so  re- 
news its  own  demand.  In  fact,  rabbits  have 
become  such  a  hunted  pest  in  California  and 
Australia  that  they  are  actually  developing  the 
claws  and  climbing  qualities  of  tree-nesters. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  millions  of 
muskrats  sent  from  the  swamps  of  New  Jersey 


and  what  is  more,  it  is  an  imitation  that  wears; 
and  one  often  sees  excellent  muskrat  imitations 
of  ladies'  mink  coats.  Muskrat  is  one  of  the 
few  imitations  that  does  more  lasting  service 
than  its  prototype. 

It  takes  an  expert  to  tell  diamonds  from 
paste  nowadays ;  but  he  who  runs  may  read  the 
difference  between  chinchilla  and  dyed  cat, 
between  rabbit  with  black  dots  stuck  over  it 


$35,000  WORTH  OF  FURS 
Mr.  Colin  Fraser  sorting  out  black  fox  skins  from  his  stock 


and  Delaware.  As  many  again  are  yearly  sent 
from  Canada;  as  many  from  Russia  and 
Austria.  Whether  it  be  that  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  muskrats  are  finer  than  the  American 
or  that  the  German  dressers  know  their  bus- 
iness better,  certain  it  is  that  the  best  muskrat 
skins  come  from  the  Leipsic  sales.  Here  it  is 
that  the  beautiful  gray  linings  for  ladies'  opera 
cloaks  and  the  heavy  brown  linings  for  men's 
overcoats  are  bought — the  soft  fur  of  the  under 
body  being  used  for  the  former,  the  backs  split 
off  for  the  latter.  The  large  Russian  muskrat 
can  be  dyed  to  a  perfect  imitation  of  marten; 


and  ermine  of  the  jet  tail-tip,  between  silver 
fox  which  nature  has  silvered  and  a  black  fur 
silvered  by  chemicals. 

For  trade  purposes  American  squirrel  may 
be  ignored.  The  squirrel  of  commerce  comes 
from  Asia — the  black  from  Japan,  the  red 
from  Kazan,  the  gray  from  the  Urals,  the  blue 
from  the  Lena,  the  black-brown  from  Yakutsk 
and  Okhotsk.  These  go  to  the  fur  fairs  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  whence  they  find  their  way 
to  America.  Monkey  fur  is  a  study  by  itself, 
but  it  has  not  been  so  great  a  favorite  with 
fashion  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
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AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  AT  HIGH  TIDE 

THE  HORDE  OF  ALIENS,   WHENCE  THEY  COME,  AND  WHITHER  THEY  GO 

BY 

FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 


SINCE  1820,  when  the  statistics  of  the  sub- 
ject began  to  be  preserved,  an  aggregate 
of  something  over  24,000,000  has  been 
added  to  our  population  through  immigration. 
Looking  back  over  the  wave  line  which  depicts 
the  successive  risings  and  fallings  of  the  alien 
influx  during  these  eighty-seven  years,  one  will 
be  struck  not  only  by  its  extremely  jagged  and 
irregular  character  but  also  by  the  periodicity 
of  the  undulations  it  records.  He  will  observe 
that  the  years  1854,  1873,  1882,  and  1892 
stand  as  culminating  points,  from  which  the 
line  dips  in  either  direction  into  periods  of 
depression.  In  other  words,  with  the  ob- 
vious omission  of  the  Civil  War  decade,  each 
ten  vears  of  the  last   half  of  the   nineteenth 


century,  roughly  speaking,  witnessed  a  rapid 
and  formidable  swell  of  the  immigrant  stream, 
followed  by  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  pronounced 
a  subsidence. 

On  this  principle,  we  should  have  reached 
another  maximum  about  1902  or  1903  and 
should  now  be  sinking  back  by  long  leaps 
toward  the  lower  level.  We  reached  the 
maximum  promptly  at  the  scheduled  time; 
but,  instead  of  passing  over  it  and  downward, 
we  have  continued  to  mount  higher  and  higher 
ever  since.  With  a  slight  interruption  in  1904, 
for  the  tenth  time  straight  each  year's  immigra- 
tion has  considerably  surpassed  in  numbers 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1903,  a  point 
was  reached  which  was  the  highest  vet  attained 
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in  our  history.  In  1905,  the  million  mark  was 
passed  and  the  prophets  themselves  stood 
amazed.  And  during  the  past  year  the  num- 
ber has  shot  upward  until  already  a  big  start 
has  been  made  toward  the  two-million  goal, 
with  every  indication  that  the  present  year 
will  carry  us  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  remaining 
distance  to  it.  Recurring  to  his  wave  line, 
one  will  find  the  1906  influx  of  aliens  towering 
like  a  Himalaya  in  the  midst  of  humble  foot- 
hills. But  it,  in  turn,  promises  to  be  dwarfed 
within  a  twelvemonth. 

THE   INCREASE   OF   A   SINGLE   YEAR 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  our  immi- 
gration has  really  come  to  be.  The  figures 
are  too  stupendous  to  be  grasped  by  the  mind. 
Let  one  who  has  sat  in  the  magnificent  Stadium 
at  Cambridge,  as  one  of  40,000  spectators  at 
a  Harvard-Yale  football  game,  reflect  that  if 
the  immigrants  entering  our  ports  during  the 
fiscal  year  1906  were  brought  together,  they 
would  make  a  throng  twenty-five  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  that  which  crowds  every 
available  foot  of  space  around  the  great  oval. 
Let  him  consider  that  the  number  admitted 


in  this  twelvemonth  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  alone  would  more  than  fill  the  Stadium ; 
that  the  number  from  Germany  would  do  the 
same;  that  the  influx  from  Great  Britain 
would  fill  it  two  and  a  half  times.  That  from 
Russia  would  fill  it  more  than  five  times; 
that  from  Austria-Hungary  would  fill  it  more 
than  six  times;  and  the  contributions  from 
Italy  would  do  it  seven  times,  with  people 
to  spare.  Let  him  further  call  to  mind  that, 
on  the  average,  the  Stadium  could  be  packed 
with  the  aliens  who  are  landed  at  Ellis  Island, 
New  York,  every  seventeen  days  throughout 
the  entire  year — indeed,  with  those  who  are 
landed  in  less  than  a  week  at  certain  busier 
portions  of  the  year. 

Then  let  him  consider  that  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  admitted  in  1906  would  nearly 
serve  to  populate  either  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
or  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Baltimore  com- 
bined; that,  in  fact,  it  would  people  all  Mary- 
land, or  all  Nebraska,  or  the  whole  region 
occupied  by  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.  These  six 
states  and  territories  have  an  aggregate  area 
of  649,320  square  miles,   which  is  nearly   18 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  rather  startling  fact  to  face  that  this  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  country's  area 
has  an  aggregate  population  no  larger  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  immigration  has  brought 
to  us  in  a  single  twelvemonth. 

One  may  or  may  not  take  alarm  at  the  mere 
matter  of  numbers.  The  adding  of  a  round 
million  of  foreign-born  to  our  population 
every  year  is  not  necessarily  ruinous  to  the 
essential  interests  of  the  nation — even  to  the 
ultimate  survival  of  the  American  as  a  type  of 
cultivated  human  being.  The  country  and 
enormous.  Its  population 
There  is  still  an  abundance 
of  room — for  the  right  sort  of  people.  The 
discouraging  fact  which  cannot  be  evaded, 
however,  is  that  along  with  the  increase  in 
volume  of  immigration  has  gone  a  hardly  less 
pronounced  falling  off  in  quality.  There  is  no 
need  to  argue  the  question  whether  one  race 
of  people  is  inherently  better  or  more  capable 
than  another.  Probably  in  the  long  run  the 
conclusion  would  be  that,  the  habit  of  a  thou- 
sand generations  of  one's  ancestors  being  hard 


its    resources    are 
is  relatively  small. 


to  overcome,  we  still  allow  mere  differences 
of  race  to  shape  our  judgments  far  more  than 
is  really  justifiable.  But,  as  practical  affairs 
go,  everybody  understands  that  some  peoples 
are  more  industrious  than  others;  that  some 
are  more  ambitious  than  others;  that  some 
assimilate  with  their  neighbors  and  perpetuate 
the  better  qualities  of  both,  while  others  herd 
together  and  accentuate  their  own  deficiencies. 
In  other  words,  men  springing  from  certain 
stocks  are  eminently  more  desirable  as  immi- 
grants than  are  their  cousins  in  whose  veins 
flows  a  different  blood. 

THE   CLASS   OF   IMMIGRANTS   CHANGING 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  since  about  1885 
there  has  been  a  profound  change  in  the  pre- 
dominant elements  of  our  immigrant  popula- 
tion. The  cardinal  fact  is  the  shifting  of  the 
preponderance  from  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
peoples  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  to 
the  Iberian  and  Slavic  stocks  of  the  south  and 
east.  If  one  will  cast  up  the  percentages 
representing  the  relative  proportion  of  immi- 
grants from   the  leading   European   countries 
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at  intervals  of  five  years  since  the  Civil  War, 
the  result  will  look  something  like  this: 


Year 

Great    ' 
Britain 

and 
Ireland 

Germany 

Scandi- 
navian 
Countries 

Austria- 
Hungary 

Italy 

Russia 

1865 

56 

32 

2 

•3 

■3 

.1 

1870 

40 

31 

21 

8 

I 

•7 
2 

•3 

1875 

33 

3  2 

7 

3 

4 

1880 

12 

14 

4 

3 

2 

1885 

28 

31 

10 

7 

3 

4 

1890 

27 

20 

11 

12 

11 

8 
14 

1895 

29 

12 

10 

13 

14 

igoo 

11 

4 

7 

26 

22 

20 

1905 

13 

4 

6 

27 

22 

18 

The  striking  thing  to  be  observed  from  the 
data  of  the  last  eighteen  months  is  that  the 
shifting  of  proportions  which  stands  out  so 
clearly  in  these  figures  is  still  in  progress  and 
is  gaining  rather  than  losing  in  speed  and 
sweeping  character.  The  hope  which  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  situation  have  cher- 
ished for  years  that  the  scale  will  turn  in  favor 


of  the  Teutonic,  and  therefore  of  the  more 
acceptable,  type  of  immigrant,  has  thus  far 
completely  failed  of  realization.  Without  ex- 
ception, England,  Ireland,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Scotland,  which  until  a  genera- 
tion ago  supplied  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  for- 
eign population,  contributed  fewer  immigrants 
in  1906  than  in  1905,  while  the  four  whose  gains 
were  largest  were  Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  Austria-Hungary  alone  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  countries  exhibited 
a  decrease,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding 
this  apparent  cause  for  rejoicing  as  other  than 
an  isolated  and  more  or  less  accidental  phenom- 
enon quite  devoid  of  significance.  Of  every 
100  aliens  landed  at  our  ports  in  1906,  37 
were  Slavic,  28  were  Iberic,  19  were  Teutonic, 
and  11  were  Celtic;  that  is,  65  came  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  only  30  from  the  countries  to  the  north  and 
west.  Obviously  we,  as  a  predominantly 
Teutonic  people,  are  undertaking  a  problem 
of  assimilation  which  dwarfs  all  such  problems 
with  which  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
called  upon  to  deal. 

It  would  be  a  hitherto  unparalleled  problem 
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even  if  our  Slavic  and  Italian  and  Hebrew 
newcomers  represented  the  solid  citizenship 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  spring,  as 
did  the  English  and  German  immigrants  of 
forty  years  ago.  But,  by  common  agreement, 
they  do  not.  Our  immigrants  to-day  are  not 
only  of  widely  different  racial  antecedents; 
they  are  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  earlier 
times  in  the  fundamental  qualities  of  character 
and  economic  status.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  basis  of  judgment  in  the  matter  must  be 
the  equipment,  material  and  otherwise,  which 
the  mass  of  aliens  bring  for  taking  up  life 
under  American  conditions  and  growing  with 
fair  facility  into  self-reliant  and  productive 
citizens.  To  be  quite  desirable,  the  immigrant 
must  have  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to 
live  independently  until  he  finds  employment 
and  has  an  income  upon  which  to  rely  for  sup- 
port; he  must  be  sturdy  and  healthy  in  body, 
capable  of  doing  as  much  hard  work  as  his 
station  is  apt  to  involve;  he  must  be  of  fair 
intelligence — not  necessarily  "educated,"  per- 
haps not  even  able  to  read  or  write,  but  at 
least  possessing  a  mind  susceptible  of  some 
discrimination   and   sanity  of  judgment. 

Some  of  these  qualities  are  difficult  to  measure 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  affirm 
just  what  proportion  of  our  immigrants  to-day 
possess  any  or  all  of  them,  and  in  what  degree. 
Financial  equipment  is  a  tangible  thing,  how- 
ever, and  as  that  is  a  matter  carefully  inquired 
into  by  the  inspectors  at  our  ports,  we  have 
some  information  regarding  it  which  is  worth 
while.  The  total  amount  of  money  shown 
by  the  aliens  admitted  to  the  country  in  1906 
was  $25,109,413,  which  looks  like  a  big  sum 
until  one  figures  out  the  average  when  dis- 
tributed among  more  than  a  million  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  was  not  so  good 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  when  75,000  fewer 
immigrants  brought  nearly  $50,000  more 
money.  Moreover,  the  resources  of  this  sort 
were  very  unevenly  distributed.  The  45,079 
English  brought  an  aggregate  of  $2,610,439, 
while  three  and  a  half  times  as  many  Jews 
brought  only  $2,362,125.  The  144,954  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians  brought  $5,091,594, 
while  263,655  southern  Italians  and  Greeks 
brought  but  $4,183,398.  The  average  Jew  or 
Italian  or  Greek  who  lands  at  the  Battery  with 
his  fifteen  dollars  has  obviously  not  a  very  long 
lease  of  existence  unless  he  finds  ready  em- 
ployment, or  is  supported  by  friends,  or  falls 
back  upon  public  charity. 


Another  fairly  tangible  standard  of  measure- 
ment is  the  educational  test.  What  the  immi- 
grant's actual  capacity  of  intellect  may  be 
there  are  ordinarily  small  means  of  knowing. 
But  a  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  illiteracy 
and  this  furnishes  an  index  of  considerable 
value.  The  results  thus  attained  confirm  at 
every  point  the  impression  that  the  mass  of 
our  immigrants  to-day  will  not  measure  up 
with  those  of  twenty-five,  ten,  or  even  five, 
years  ago.  Of  the  964,462  aliens  over  14 
years  of  age  who  were  admitted  in  1906, 
265,068  could  neither  read  nor  write  and  4,755 
could  read  but  not  write.  The  figures  for 
1905  were  230,882  and  8,209  respectively. 
That  is,  while  the  total  illiteracy  in  1906  was 
about  28  per  cent.,  that  in  1905  was  not  more 
than  26  per  cent.,  which  in  turn  was  an  in- 
crease of  1  per  cent,  over  that  of  1904. 
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IMMIGRATION   WAVE,   1820  TO    1906 

Showing  the  number  of  immigrants  from  all  countries  since  the 

preservation  of  such  statistics  began 

One  aspect  of  the  situation  which  is  capable 
of  various  interpretations  is  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  arriving  aliens  who  are  debarred 
from  landing  has  noticeably  increased.  In 
1902  the  number  was  4,974,  or  .76  per  cent.; 
in  1903,  8,769,  or  1.02  per  cent.;  in  1904 
7,952,  or  .94  per  cent.;  in  1905,  11,480,  or 
1.07  per  cent.;  and  in  1906,  12,432,  or  1.06 
per  cent.  Obviously,  in  these  times  of  heavy 
immigration  the  number  ought  to  increase 
absolutely  to  signify  simply  the  maintenance 
of  the  traditional  degree  of  vigilance  at  our 
ports.  Probably  most  of  us  would  feel  that 
it  ought  also  to  increase  relatively  with  more 
reliableness  than  the  foregoing  percentages 
indicate  that  it  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  past  eighteen  months  the  proportion 
of  the  debarred  has  been  rather  conspicuously 
declining.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  due, 
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as  Mr.  Watchorn,  Commissioner  at  the  Port 
of  New  York,  has  asserted,  to  the  precautionary 
measures  that  have  been  put  in  operation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  various 
immigrant-carrying  steamship  lines,  who  have 


found  extremely  difficult  to  realize  and  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  forecast  the  results  of  the  present 
restrictive  measures  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies. They  have  been  seized  with  such 
fits  of  thrifty  virtue  before.     That  an  appalling 
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THE   AMERICAN    OF   TO-DAY 

Racial    elements   in   our    immigration   during   the   fiscal   year  ended   June   30,    1906. 
Total   immigration,    1,100,735 


grown  tired  of  providing  free  return  trans- 
portation for  aliens  refused  admission  by  the 
inspectors  at  our  ports.  The  prevention  of 
undesirables  from  embarking  for  America  in 
the  first  place  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  solution. 
Thus  far  such  a  policy,   however,  has  been 


number  of  aliens  who  are  on  the  verge  of  depend- 
ency, defectiveness,  and  deliquency  still  some- 
how contrive  to  get  into  the  country  is  a  fact 
which  can  hardly  be  obscured.  As  long  as 
this  is  true,  one  cannot  restrain  the  feeling 
that  if  the  laws  we  have  are  not  adequate  to 
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secure  a  larger  proportion  of  debarment,  we 
ought  to  have  others  of  a  more  stringent 
character. 

After  all,  as     the  Commissioner- General  of 
Immigration  has  so  often  asserted,  so  far  as 


reformers,  practical  philanthropists,  professors 
of  economics  and  sociology,  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  learned  and  business  associations,  immi- 
gration conferences — all  have  subscribed  to 
it  again  and  again.     The   President  has  de- 


THE   DESTINATION   OF   IMMIGRANTS   IN    1906 

Proportion    of    immigration    and    number   of   immigrants   going    to   each    state    and    territory   during    the 
fiscal    year    ended    June    30,    1906.     Total    immigration,    1,100,735 


aliens  of  the  desirable  classes  are  concerned, 
a  solution  of  the  immigration  problem  consists 
not  so  much  in  bringing  about  a  reduction  in 
numbers  as  in  securing  a  proper  distribution 
of  those  who  come.  That  is  a  proposition 
upon   which   everybody  is  in   accord.     Social 


clared  for  it  in  his  messages  and  Congress  has 
listened  with  more  or  less  grace  to  speeches 
reiterating  and  expounding  it — to  at  least  the 
speakers'  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  the  immi- 
grants, in  perfect  simplicity,  go  right  on  crowd- 
ing  into   the  tenement   sections  of  our  great 
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cities  and  adding  to  the  horrors  of  congestion 
which  have  already  become  so  common- 
place as  to  fail  to  make  much  impression  upon 
the  more  calloused  of  us.  However  sound  the 
arguments  recently  advanced  by  Professor 
Willcox,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  to  the  effect 
that  the  herding  of  aliens  in  places  like  New 
York  and  Boston  is  kept  up  only  by  new  arrivals, 
while  the  earlier  comers  gradually  fuse  with 
the  country's  population  at  large,  the  fact 
obviously  remains  that  there  is  congestion  and 
that  it  does  not  automatically  relieve  itself 
in  any  such  degree  as  is  desirable.  Statistics  as 
yet  give  no  evidence  of  an  appreciable  change 
in  the  forces  and  conditions  which  have  always 
drawn  our  immigrant  classes  to  the  larger 
cities  and  operated  to  keep  them  there. 

Here  are  the  cold  facts,  set  forth  graphically 
in  an  accompanying  chart,  for  the  past  year. 
Of  the  1,100,735  aliens  admitted,  374,708, 
or  over  one-third,  claimed  the  state  of  New 
York  as  their  ultimate  destination;  198,681, 
or  more  than  one-sixth,  claimed  Pennsylvania; 


86,539,  or  about  one-twelfth,  claimed  Illinois; 
and  73,863,  or  about  one-sixteenth,  claimed 
Massachusetts.  A  very  large  majority — how 
large  no  one  can  say — of  these  people  took  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  the  four  cities 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
Boston,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  these  great  popula- 
tion centres.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
seven-tenths  of  all  immigrants  admitted  settle 
in  those  portions  of  the  country  which  are 
already  most  densely  inhabited.  The  move- 
ment to  deflect  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
newcomers  to  the  South  and  other  sections  of 
the  United  States  where  white  labor  is  in  urgent 
demand  is  interesting  and  not  altogether  un- 
promising. Yet,  granting  it  a  large  measure 
of  success,  if  the  present  enormous  rate  of 
influx  is  to  be  maintained,  or  indeed  still 
further  augmented,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
cities  and  states  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast, 
so  long  the  unrivaled  haven  of  the  home- 
seeking  and  labor-hunting  foreigner,  will  be 
able  to  detect  the  difference. 


WHAT  SCANDINAVIA  CAN  TEACH   US 

LESSONS   IN  GOVERNMENT,  GOOD  HEALTH,  AND  THRIFT 

BY 

MARY  BRONSON  HARTT 


THE  last  topic  on  which  America  is 
looking  for  instruction  is  democracy. 
On  that  point  we  hold  ourselves  pre- 
pared to  enlighten  the  world.  Yet  no  one  can 
be  long  in  Scandinavia  without  feeling  that  if 
we  ever  thoroughly  learned  it,  we  are  forgetting 
the  very  first  lesson  in  equality.  Try  it  and 
see.  See  if  you  do  not  catch  your  breath  the 
first  time  a  shabby,  humble-minded  Norwegian 
cab-driver  shakes  you  warmly  by  the  hand  when 
you  give  him  his  fee.  Theoretically,  Amer- 
icans are  prepared  to  shake  hands  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whole  world,  but  in  practice 
there  is  a  condescension  in  the  handshake  we 
offer  to  the  man  with  the  hoe.  In  America, 
where  the  little  stage-play  of  equality  is  under- 
stood on  both  sides,  we  are  unconscious  of  its 
absurdity.  But  when  you  find  yourself  pat- 
ronizing a  Scandinavian — that  touchstone  of 
sincerity — you    fall   suddenly   ashamed.     The 


experience  is  tonic.  The  longer  you  stay  on 
the  northern  peninsula,  the  more  you  come  to 
feel  that  every  one  of  the  good  things  you 
would  like  to  see  copied  at  home  is  based  upon 
that  very  creed  which  we  are  forever  pro- 
claiming to  the  whole  civilized  world.  There- 
fore, the  first  lesson  you  wish  impressed  upon 
your  own  people  is  this:  More  honesty  in 
our  democracy. 

Because  they  really  believe  in  equality  as  an 
ideal  worth  struggling  toward,  the  people  of 
Scandinavia  have  developed  a  quick  and  grow- 
ing sense  of  social  responsibility.  Things  we 
here  call  privileges  there  pass  as  rights.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  names;  "paternalism"  and 
"socialism"  do  not  scare  them.  Everybody's 
rights — the  rights  of  women  as  well  as  of  men, 
of  farmers  as  well  as  urbanites,  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  rich,  get  recognition.  Much  that 
in  America  goes  under  the  name  of  philanthropy 
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is  called  in  Scandinavia  merely  social  justice 
and  is  accomplished  largely  out  of  the  public 
purse. 

So  much  may  be  said  of  Scandinavia  as  a 
whole.  But  we  are  here  dealing  with  three 
peoples,  three  temperaments,  three  exchecquers. 
When  seeking  specific  examples  of  applied 
democracy,  we  shall  find  them  first  in  one 
country  of  the  trio  and  then  in  another. 

BODY-BUILDING    IN   SWEDEN 

Sweden,  for  instance,  can  teach  us  a  broader 
conception  of  the  term  "public  health."  The 
health  we  foster  publicly  in  American  cities  is 
but  the  absence  of  disease.  In  Sweden,  health 
means  something  more  than  not-sickness;  it 
stands  for  physical  well-being,  soundness, 
splendid  vigor.  Without  for  a  moment  neglect- 
ing medical  precautions,  it  attacks  the  positive 
side  of  the  question — "How  to  insure  to  every 
Swede  his  natural  birthright  of  abounding 
vitality." 

The  answer,  as  everybody  knows,  is  Exercise. 

But  we  do  not  all  know  how  far  Sweden 
carries  that  creed.  Exercise,  gymnastic  exer- 
cise, not  mere  walking,  is  a  religion.  The 
very  criminals  under  sentence  must  have  it, 
and  therefore  full  instructions  for  daily  gym- 
nastics are  posted  even  in  the  condemned  cell. 
As  soon  would  they  think  of  depriving  a  male- 
factor of  his  Bible  as  of  his  "day's  order." 
Grown  folk  must  have  it,  and  therefore  the 
gymnasiums  spring  up  as  thick  as  mushrooms. 
The  children  must  have  it;  therefore,  when 
the  State  has  done  all  that  it  can  for  them 
physically,  private  associations  take  them  up. 
Free  skating  rinks  and  toboggan  slides — even 
free  toboggans  and  skates  for  the  skateless — 
are  provided  less  with  the  end  of  giving  the 
children  joy  than  of  promoting  that  fetish  of 
the  Swedish  soul — public  health.  Associa- 
tions for  outdoor  games  take  charge  of  the 
public  playgrounds,  organizing  so-called  peda- 
gogic games  that  are  not  only  uproarious  fun 
but  develop  swiftness,  precision,  and  snap. 
With  government  aid,  these  societies  send 
teachers  of  games  to  all  the  common  schools 
and  the  children  are  turned  loose  in  the  open- 
air  every  day  for  a  short  romp.  We  use  these 
Swedish  games  in  our  gymnasiums  and  in  such 
of  the  public  schools  as  can  command  the 
space.  Why  not  use  them  out-of-doors  and 
make  them  universal  ? 

The  Swedish  Government  itself  takes  splen- 
did care  of  the  muscles  of  its  little  citizens. 


Every  school-child  in  the  kingdom  is  under 
bonds  to  learn  to  swim,  unless,  as  is  rarely 
the  case,  the  schoolhouse  is  too  far  from  any 
water.  The  Swedish  small  boy  is  more  likely 
to  be  provided  with  swimming  trunks  and 
forced  into  the  water  than,  as  with  us,  arrested 
for  going  in  without  them. 

As  for  the  formal  gymnastics  in  Swedish 
schools,  it  is  a  very  serious  affair;  for  it  is 
body  building.  One  system  (the  Ling)  pre- 
vails throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  in  the 
country  schools  the  teachers  are  all  experts. 
A  Swede  would  as  soon  think  of  letting  a  med- 
ical student  experiment  upon  his  liver  as  of 
permitting  a  teacher  to  meddle  with  his  chil- 
dren's muscles  without  a  certificate  from  the 
Royal  Institute.  The  worship  of  the  Ling  sys- 
tem may  be  ludicrous,  but  the  American  no- 
system  is  not  less  absurd.  Think  of  the  young 
women  who,  "take  up"  Delsartc  or  what-not 
and  are  permitted  to  teach.  Think  of  the  over- 
worked grade  teachers  who  are  considered  good 
enough  to  educate  the  bodies  of  the  children 
in  the  public  schools.  True,  experts  sometimes 
teach  these  luckless  teachers  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  wave  their  arms  and  legs.  But  you  can- 
not make  good  gymnasts,  theoretical  or  practical, 
out  of  the  rank  and  file  of  stiff  or  flabby  school- 
ma'ams.  The  bodies  of  young  Americans  are 
not  "built" — they  just  grow. 

The  rugged  chill ren  of  Sweden  are  a  con- 
vincing recommendation  of  the  national 
method.  In  agility,  poise,  and  grace,  to  say 
nothing  of  physical  stamina,  they  are  far  in 
advance  of  our  school  children.  A  bigger 
investment  in  scientific  physical  training  in 
our  schools  would  pay  dividends  in  the  shape 
of  a  steadier  nervous  organization,  a  sounder 
physique. 

When  a  Swede  gets  his  body  built,  he  does 
not  leave  off  there.  What  the  club  is  to  an 
American  business  man,  the  gymnasium  is  to 
the  Swede.  He  takes  exercise  suited  to  his 
age  to  keep  in  condition ;  or  if  ailing,  puts  into 
the  nearest  gymnasium  for  repairs.  The 
movement  cure  and  massage — these  are  his 
substitutes  for  nostrums.  Headaches,  liver- 
complaints,  nerves,  dyspepsia  are  all  treated, 
at  least  partially,  by  active  or  passive  gym- 
nastics. That  is,  the  Swede  either  exercises  or 
lies  down  and  permits  an  attendant  to  exercise 
him. 

Medical  gymnastics  after  the  Swedish  model 
are  more  and  more  coming  into  favor  with 
American  physicians.     But  middle-aged  Amer- 
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icans  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  therapeutic 
value  of  exercise.  It  keeps  off  fatty  degenera- 
tion; it  keeps  off  age.  Look  at  the  Swedes — 
their  clean  skins,  their  fresh  color,  their  freedom 
from  overplus  weight.  Look  at  their  mortality 
rate — the  lowest  in  the  civilized  world! 

Even  on  the  curative  side  of  the  health 
problem,  Sweden  can  give  us  points.  The 
Government  believes  in  fresh-air  as  medicine 
to  the  children  of  the  slums.  Instead  of  two 
weeks  in  the  country,  Sweden  gives  them  two 
solid  months.  The  ailing,  the  puny,  the  weak- 
chested  among  the  children  of  the  common 
schools  go  for  the  summer  to  vacation  colonies 
in  the  mountains.  Great  benevolent  societies 
bear  the  expense,  and  the  government  railroads 
carry  the  " jerie  barn"  free.  The  colonies 
do  not  cost  much  because  the  children  them- 
selves (under  the  eye  of  a  matron)  do  all  the 
lighter  sort  of  house  and  garden  work,  learning 
thrift  and  hygienic  methods  while  they  drink 
in  the  mountain  air.  By  actual  physical 
measurements  and  tests,  Sweden  has  proved 
how  much  two  months  of  happy,  well-ordered 
country  life  will  do  for  under-developed  child- 
hood. Can  we  say  as  much  for  our  fortnight  of 
free  sunshine  ? 

The  rational  management  of  doctors  might 
also  be  learned  from  Sweden.  The  very  system 
which  is  raising  such  a  hubbub  in  America 
there  flourishes,  but  flourishes  under  control. 
I  mean  the  taxing  of  the  sick  rich  to  pay  the 
medical  bills  of  the  sick  poor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  doctor's  bill  in 
all  Sweden.  Once  a  year  every  man  sends 
his  contribution  to  his  physician  according 
to  his  ability.  If  his  purse  is  long,  he  may 
send  as  much  as  $125.  If  he  is  straitened, 
he  makes  it  $25.  The  poor  pay  a  pittance, 
paupers  nothing  at  all.  If  a  doctor's  patients 
are  mostly  of  the  unmoneyed  class,  the  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  him  to  make  up.  And  for 
country  districts,  where  the  scattered  popula- 
tion could  not  support  a  good  physician,  the 
State  either  adds  to  the  practitioner's  stipend 
or  salaries  him  outright.  Everybody  must 
have  a  doctor;  that  is  axiomatic.  And  he 
must  be  good.  There  are  no  fledglings  among 
the  medical  men  of  Sweden,  for  it  takes  a  man 
eleven  years  to  win  his  diploma.  The  essential 
beauty  of  the  system  is  that  patients  do  not 
neglect  small  ailments  from  motives  of  frugality, 
since  public  opinion  forces  them  to  pay  their 
doctor  his  yearly  stipend  whether  he  has  treated 
them  or  not.     It's  health  insurance.    You  lay 


up  your  money  in  the  doctor's  office,  and  when 
illness  comes,  you  draw  on  it. 

DANISH    PROVISION    FOR  POVERTY   AND   AGE 

Turning  to  Denmark,  we  shall  pick  up  some 
suggestive  hints  about  the  care  of  the  poor. 
Destitute  Danes  do  not  starve  in  their  pride 
rather  than  come  upon  charity;  and  Danish 
vagrants  do  not  commit  petty  crimes  in  order 
to  board  for  a  little  while  at  the  public  expense. 
For  Denmark  is  all  things  to  all  men.  It 
draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  man  who  cannot 
support  himself  and  the  man  who  will  not. 
The  second  it  brands  with  the  accursed  name 
of  pauper,  and  proceeds  to  put  him  through  a 
regenerating  course  of  sprouts.  The  first  it 
shields  from  the  very  shadow  of  disgrace. 
Every  Danish  town  has  a  free  fund  to  tide 
working-folk  over  temporary  trouble.  No 
shame  attaches  to  the  acceptance  of  this  sort 
of  public  aid.  It  is  a  life-preserver  which  a 
man  would  be  a  fool  not  to  catch.  To  honest 
working  people  in  distress,  the  Danish  poor- 
law  officer  is  a  sort  of  special  Providence.  He 
not  only  provides  funds  to  put  the  embarrassed 
on  their  feet;  he  helps  them  find  work  and 
cheap  lodgings.  If  landlords  are  extortionate, 
he  can  compel  them  to  come  to  terms.  All 
things  are  made  to  work  together  for  good  to 
the  man  who  is  trying  to  pull  himself  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  the  poor-law  officer 
has  convinced  himself  that  a  man  is  a  ne'er-do- 
weel,  society  turns  toward  that  man  quite 
another  face.  It  will  support  him,  and  his 
wife  and  children,  too — but  on  its  own  terms. 
The  day  he  accepts  the  name  "pauper,"  by 
taking  aid  he  ought  to  do  without,  that  day  a 
man  signs  away  his  personal  independence. 
Society  sets  out  to  sicken  him  of  his  choice. 
At  one  stroke,  she  takes  from  him  his  right  to 
vote,  his  right  to  marry  without  the  poor- 
officer's  permission,  and  his  right  to  pawn  his 
own  goods.  He  can  no  longer  choose  his  own 
occupation  or  his  own  dwelling.  Stricter  laws 
apply  to  him  than  to  honest  men.  If  he  is 
disorderly,  beats  his  wife,  neglects  his  children, 
or  teaches  them  to  steal  or  beg,  to  prison  he 
must  go.  So  long  as  he  remains  an  "out- 
pauper"  he  is  bound  to  work,  and  of  course 
the  longer  he  works  the  more  surely  approaches 
the  day  when  he  can  no  longer  pretend  to 
need  public  aid. 

And  what  if  he  won't  work  ?  Then  he  finds 
himself  speedily  imprisoned  in  a  workhouse 
upon    indeterminate    sentence.     Insubordina- 
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tion  there  lands  him  promptly  in  a  penal  work- 
house, where  he  gets  no  dinner  till  he  has  earned 
it,  where  he  lives  in  a  cell  deprived  of  tobacco, 
visits,  and  the  privilege  of  free  correspondence. 
Six  months  is  the  shortest  term  he  can  hope  for, 
and  then  release  means  only  return  to  an  ordi- 
nary workhouse,  where  he  stays  till  the 
authorities  believe  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
work.  They  say  that  when  a  man  has  once 
been  through  the  rigors  of  a  term  in  a  Danish 
penal  workhouse,  he  never  wants  to  go  back. 
The  system  works;  it  regenerates  confirmed 
paupers.  Why  should  it  not  work  on  our  side 
of  the  big  pond? 

Not  satisfied  with  "making  it  hot"  for 
paupers,  Denmark  goes  further  and  offers  a 
powerful  incentive  to  a  life  of  honest  work. 
Every  working  man  and  woman  who  has 
lived  blameless,  neither  committing  crime, 
nor  being  guilty  of  drunkenness  or  immorality, 
nor  accepting  pauper  aid,  graduates  at  sixty 
into  the  honor  of  an  old-age  pension.  That  is, 
of  course,  in  case  they  have  no  money  for  their 
support. 

Now  the  spectre  of  our  aged  poor  is  the  poor- 
house.  But  the  Danish  old-age  homes  do  not 
mean  heart-break,  but  proud  content.  The 
distinction  of  the  pension  draws  the  sting  of 
"coming  on  the  State."  The  homes  are  de- 
lightful places,  with  private  rooms,  prettily 
furnished;  military  bands  play  in  the  gardens, 
and  a  .general  air  of  cosy  comfort  prevails. 
The  pensioners  are  free  to  go  where  they 
choose  and  to  receive  visitors  how  and  when 
they  please.  Under  no  unnecessary  surveil- 
lance, they  are  as  contented  as  kittens. 

These  are  the  deserving  old  people.  But 
in  Denmark  even  the  undeserving  aged  get  a 
soft  berth.  They  are  called  paupers,  which 
is  in  itself  a  terrible  thing.  But  then  they  are 
beautifully  taken  care  of.  In  Copenhagen, 
the  "Almindelig"  is  like  Elmira,  divided  into 
three  grades  according  to  the  respectability  of 
the  inmates,  and  the  aged  paupers  have  a 
chance  to  rise  to  greater  privileges  and  comforts 
if  they  choose  to  mend  their  ways.  For  Den- 
mark never  wholly  despairs  of  reforming  a 
pauper  until  he  is  dead.  The  poorhouse  is  for 
the  aged  alone;  no  insane,  demented,  nor 
inebriate  old  folks  are  ever  lodged  there,  and 
no  infants  nor  human  wreckage  drift  in  to 
complicate  the  problems  of  the  institution, 
which  is  managed  solely  for  the  good  of  old 
people.  There  are  libraries  and  smoking- 
rooms  and  gardens.     The  inmates  can  work 


if  they  like  and  sell  their  bits  of  knitting  and 
their  hand-made  shoes,  keeping  the  money  for 
themselves.  Were  it  not  for  the  name  "pau- 
per," they  would  be  quite  content. 

Aside  from  its  human  kindliness,  this  system 
has  two  striking  advantages  over  our  own 
method  of  caring  for  the  aged  and  indigent. 
With  us,  the  fortunate  few  are  housed  by  private 
charity  in  old-age  homes  where  it  is  to  be  feared 
they  are  altogether  too  much  managed  by 
assiduous  and  philanthropically  minded  boards 
of  ladies.  For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing  but 
the  poorhouse;  and  the  muck-rake  all  too 
seldom  betrays  the  squalid  misery  of  such.  Not 
only  are  the  Danish  old-age  homes  under 
responsible  official  management,  instead  of 
being  subject  to  the  whims  and  wranglings  of 
private  charitable  boards,  but  they  are  wide 
open  to  visitors.  The  sunlight  of  publicity 
destroys  the  germs  of  "graft." 

HELPING   PEOPLE   TO   SELF-HELP 

In  America,  we  are  just  learning  that  the 
greatest  gift  you  can  give  a  blind  man  is  the 
ability  to  earn  his  own  living.  Denmark 
extends  that  boon  to  the  halt  and  maimed  as 
well  as  to  the  blind.  A  workman  crippled  in 
a  Danish  factory  knows  precisely  what  to  do. 
He  goes  to  the  School  for  Disabled  Workers 
and  learns  to  support  himself  without  the  lost 
arm  or  leg  or  finger,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
school  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  trade 
chances  for  crippled  folk.  It  provides  tools, 
food,  medicine,  and  free  orthopedic  treatment 
for  its  unfortunate  pupils,  buys  their  work  as 
soon  as  it  is  salable,  and  once  they  know  a 
trade  finds  them  positions.  Here  is  a  prophecy 
for  the  future  extension  of  the  American  move- 
ment for  the  industrial  independence  of  the 
blind. 

Although  not  a  public  beneficence  nor  a 
private  charity  but  a  cold  business  proposi- 
tion, the  Danish  Garden  Union  deserves  men- 
tion here.  It  leases  garden  plots  to  city  people 
cooped  up  in  tenements.  On  the  outskirts 
of  Copenhagen,  great  tracts  of  land  are  fenced 
in  and  divided  off  into  hundreds  of  tiny  indivi- 
dual gardens,  each  with  summerhouse  and 
seats,  where  the  pueblo  dwellers  may  come 
to  delve  in  the  soil  to  raise  their  own  salad  and 
flowers,  and  to  take  tea  under  their  own  vine 
and  fig  tree.  We  have  tried  the  municipal 
potato  patch :  Why  not  rent  out  the  waste 
lands  in  garden  plots  to  the  poor? 

The  problem  of  the  plain  man  and  art  is 
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agitating  the  whole  civilized  world.  Scan- 
dinavia has  hit  upon  a  rational  solution.  A 
Swedish  association,  "Art  for  the  Schools," 
not  content  with  decorating  schoolrooms  with 
what  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  calls  "canned  art"— 
casts  and  photographs — has  set  about  covering 
the  walls  of  secondary  schools  with  mural 
paintings  by  the  best  artists  in  Sweden.  They 
do  not  choose  improving  subjects,  but  those 
easily  within  the  children's  ken.  The  largest 
school  in  Stockholm  boasts  a  great  wall 
decoration  by  Carl  Larsson — a  school  excursion 
in  which  the  figures  of  the  rector,  several  of 
the  teachers,  and  a  number  of  the  actual  pupils 
of  that  particular  school  are  done  from  life. 
For  a  Gothenburg  school,  the  same  artist  has 
painted  a  procession  of  flower-laden  children 
on  their  way  to  decorate  the  schoolhouse  for 
the  midsummer  festival.  After  this  fashion 
they  bring  painting  into  the  child's  own  world. 
Prince  Eugen  (himself  a  painter  of  ability) 
and  Andreas  Zorn  are  both  warmly  interested 
in  the  movement  and  have  more  than  once 
donated  the  proceeds  of  their  annual  exhibitions 
to  the  cause.     Here  is  a  plain  hint  for  us. 

Moreover,  in  Scandinavia  a  dozen  societies 
have  attacked  that  stronghold  of  bad  taste — 
popular  fancywork.  What  has  been  done  in 
Old  Deerfield,  Mass.,  and  a  few  other  isolated 
places  in  America,  is  done  by  wholesale  among 
the  peasants  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  a 
two-edged  campaign.  Toward  city  folk  it 
exercises  the  functions  of  an  Arts-and-Crafts 
Guild,  inculcating  a  love  of  what  is  good  and 
native  rather  than  for  what  is  meretricious  or 
foreign.  Toward  the  peasants,  the  work  takes 
on  an  economic  aspect  and  the  Government 
lends  a  hand.  Old  hand-industries  are  revived, 
fine  old  Scandinavian  designs  are  collected  and 
scattered  free  among  peasant  craftsmen; 
tapestry  weaving,  wood  and  metal  work  in  the 
splendid  dragon  style  of  the  vikings  are  freely 
taught  to  countryfolk,  who  are  encouraged  to 
make  soft  vegetable  dyes  after  ancient  recipes. 
Salesrooms  in  town  dispose  of  the  artistic 
peasant  work.  It  means  death  to  the  Gibson 
pillow,  or  whatever  takes  the  place  of  such 
atrocities  in  Scandinavia. 

Some  people  think  that  the  American  public- 
school  child  gets  too  much  for  nothing.  But, 
on  the  theory  that  the  citizens  are  the  State 
and  have  a  common  right  to  the  public  things, 
Sweden  dowers  the  school  children  more  lib- 
erally than  we,  sure  that  what  makes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  youngsters  makes  for  the  future 


welfare  of  Sweden.  There  are  more  free  baths, 
free  dinners,  free  school  books,  free  doctors, 
free  dentists,  and  free  oculists.  And  they  are 
not  abused. 

Swedish  school  excursions  are  no  mere  day- 
trips.  They  extend  over  a  fortnight  and  the 
children  are  sometimes  carried  over  the  line 
into  Denmark  or  Norway.  City  children 
learn  of  rural  industries,  and  country  children 
learn  of  city  mysteries,  at  firsthand.  When 
there  is  an  exposition,  these  excursions  assume 
mammoth  proportions.  Fourteen  hundred  coun- 
try children  were  personally  conducted  about 
the  Stockholm  Exhibition  of  1897  and  more 
than  3,000  little  people  went  free  to  Helsingborg 
in  1903.     Sweden  believes  that  it  pays. 

They  believe  in  the  pupils'  lending  libraries, 
placed  in  almost  every  school  in  Sweden  by  a 
benevolent  conspiracy  between  publishers  (who 
remit  half  the  cost  of  each  volume),  school 
boards,  and  a  society  called  Common  School 
Friends. 

Small  wonder  that  Sweden  is  progressive, 
for  the  germs  of  progress  are  carefully  planted 
in  little  Swedes  before  they  are  out  of  their 
'teens.  No  chance  for  them  to  grow  up  narrow- 
minded,  accepting  the  antiquated  notions  of 
their  fathers.  As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  understand,  the  school  children  have  the 
most  advanced  theories  of  so-called  Social 
Science  presented  to  them  in  simplified  form. 
The  labor  problem,  defects  in  local  legislation, 
the  legal  position  of  Swedish  women  and  the 
history  of  the  woman  movement,  problems  of 
settlement  work,  poor-relief,  housing,  coopera- 
tive house  building — these  things  are  set  be- 
fore every  Swede  before  he  has  time  to  fossilize. 
Therefore,  the  crust  of  conservatism  is  very 
thin  in  Sweden.  Would  it  come  amiss  if  we 
preached  civic  duty  and  the  crime  of  political 
fatalism  before  the  young  people  of  our  high 
schools  ? 

REACTION   TOWARD   COUNTRY   LIFE 

Perhaps  the  supreme  social  achievement  of 
Scandinavia  is  the  glorification  of  the  pastoral 
life.  There  is  actually  a  strong  tide  setting 
from  the  slums  to  the  farms.  The  movement 
is  at  its  height  in  Denmark.  It  is  not  due  to 
any  colonization  schemes  or  other  artificial 
devices.  The  Government  and  the  cities  turned 
to  help  the  countryfolk;  and  the  countryfolk 
responded  by  displaying  an  undreamed-of 
ability  to  help  themselves.  In  America,  some- 
how, many  good  things  skip  the  country.  Public 
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education  is  our  national  fetish  and  yet,  by 
government  confession,  the  country  schools 
are  inadequate.  The  teachers  are  untrained, 
working  only  until  they  can  get  money  enough 
to  do  something  else;  having  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  recitations  a  day,  they  can- 
not prevent  their  pupils  wasting  half  their 
time. 

With  Scandinavia  it  is  not  so.  In  Sweden, 
at  least,  every  rural  teacher  has  a  normal 
education  behind  her.  Moreover,  there  are 
"the  People's  Highs."  These  latter  are  not 
rural  copies  of  the  city  high  schools,  but  in- 
formal institutions  where  farmers  and  their 
wives,  or  farm  hands  of  both  sexes  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  can  get  teaching  directly 
calculated  to  make  them  more  efficient  in  their 
work,  as  well  as  to  awaken  patriotism,  stimulate 
mental  activity,  and  warm  the  heart.  There 
are  no  entrance  requirements  or  examinations. 
All  instruction  is  by  lectures  and  "quizzes." 
The  object  is  simply  to  teach  the  peasantry  to 
make  the  best — financially  and  socially — of 
country  life.  The  farmer's  diet  being  com- 
monly unwholesome,  rational  country  cooking 
is  taught  to  the  farmer's  wife.  She  is  encour- 
aged to  go  into  poultry  farming  and  market 
gardening,  and  to  use  the  wild  berries  that  grow 
so  plentifully  all  about  her.  The  farmer  him- 
self learns  chemistry,  horticulture,  dairy 
bookkeeping,  cattle  breeding,  fishing,  and 
surveying — along  with  Danish  history,  politics, 
singing,  gymnastics,  and  sloyd.  All  this,  with 
board,  for  $2.50  a  week! 

The  best  thing  about  the  People's  Highs 
(which  from  Denmark  have  spread  to  Norway 
and  Sweden)  is  that  they  serve  as  rural  settle- 
ment houses  or  neighborhood  centres.  Alumni 
associations  are  formed  among  the  finished 
pupils.  Concerts,  dances,  and  festivals  are 
given  in  the  schoolhouse,  relieving  the  fatal 
tedium  of  farm  life.  University  students  go 
out  to  lecture  in  the  folkskule  after  our  own 
university-extension  plan.  Benevolent  city 
people  send  lawyers  to  sit  at  stated  intervals  in 
the  schoolhouses  to  give  free  legal  advice  to 
the  farmers. 

And  now  the  farmers  are  paying  back.  In 
Denmark  they  are  forming  cooperative  cattle- 
breeding  societies,  cooperative  dairies,  bakeries, 
factories,  and  mills.  They  are  founding  their 
own  country  banks.  Farmers'  unions  arrange 
for  the  collection,  sale,  and  export  of  produce. 
In  short,  they  are  showing  some  of  that  capacity 


for  concerted  action  which  has  always  made 
the  city  the  better  place  to  live  in.  The  whole 
countryside  is  waking.  Tenement  dwellers 
have  heard  the  news  and  are  taking  to  the  fields. 
For  the  first  time,  there  is  a  powerful  attraction 
toward  the  country. 

CHEAP    TELEPHONE  RATES 

Space  dwindles ;  and  yet  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  telephone  system  of  Stockholm,  the 
finest  in  the  world.  You  pay  2\  cents  for  a 
call  at  a  pay  station,  $13.50  a  year  for  city 
service,  4  cents  on  the  long  distance  telephone 
for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  46  cents  for  a 
thousand  miles,  and  53  cents  for  the  greatest 
limit  of  distance  conceivable  to  the  Scandinavian 
mind.  In  Stockholm  everybody  has  a  tele- 
phone, the  littlest  shops  and  all  but  the  hum- 
blest homes.  In  1904,  New  York — with  a 
population  six  times  as  great  as  the  Swedish 
capital — fell  2,000  behind  Stockholm  in  the 
number  of  telephones.  And  the  service  is 
good.  So  much  for  a  state  telephone  service 
in  competition  with  private  companies. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  stringent  building 
laws  of  Stockholm,  which  practically  prohibit 
fires.  Cellars  of  stone  arches,  stone  or  iron 
staircases,  attics  floored  with  fireproof  masonry 
and  roofs  of  tile,  metal,  or  slate — these  things, 
in  conjunction  with  a  limited  height  for  first- 
class  buildings  and  a  prescribed  size  for  chim- 
ney flues,  make  fires  so  rare  in  Stockholm  that 
it  hardly  pays  to  keep  up  a  fire  department. 
The  chimney  sweep  and  the  flue  inspector 
ought  by  rights  to  be  considered  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  fire  brigade.  Once  a 
year  every  flue,  stove,  and  chimney  in  the 
capital  is  examined,  and  many  times  a  year 
every  chimney  must  be  swept  out.  The  re- 
sult is  an  insurance  rate  moderate  almost  be- 
yond belief.  For  something  like  $1.25,  you 
may  insure  $2,500  worth  of  furniture  for  a 
year.  And  for  $17.50  on  the  thousand,  you 
can  insure  your  house  and  all  others  to  be  built 
on  that  site  forever. 

And  still  there  remains  the  famous  Gothen- 
burg system  by  which  the  Swedish  Government 
controls  the  sale  of  alcohol,  limiting  the  hours 
of  sale,  and  seeing  to  it  that  no  private  individ- 
ual shall  make  more  than  just  a  paying  profit 
out  of  the  traffic.  The  rest  reverts  to  the  State. 
The  demon  saloonkeeper  is  not  in  Sweden; 
the  motive  for  his  enticements  is  taken  from 
him. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  ABOUT  MEDICAL  FEES  AND  INCOMES 

BY 
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MENTION  the  subject  of  medical  fees 
in  the  average  group  of  men  and  you 
will  learn  that  the  American  doctor 
is  "out  for  the  money" — is  a  kind  of  licensed 
pirate,  overhauling  every  disabled  patient  that 
enters  the  harbor  of  his  office.  Wherever  an 
article  on  the  subject  appears  outside  of  the 
medical  press,  which  only  physicians  read, 
such  is  generally  the  point  of  view.  Whenever 
a  literary  man  is  confronted  with  a  doctor's 
bill,  railroad  corporations  and  trust  magnates 
dwindle  into  pygmies  beside  the  medical 
"plunderbund,"  and  the  editor  or  writer  finds 
solace  only  in  giving  the  doctor  wide  and 
scathing  publicity.  But  it  is  a  long  search  to 
find,  in  the  protests  against  medical  greed, 
actual  figures  on  which  the  man  without  a 
grievance  may  base  his  judgment. 

It  is  a  commonplace  thing  to  hear  men  speak 
of  the  exorbitant  fees  of  to-day  as  a  new  develop- 
ment in  our  civilization — but  our  fathers  and 
our  grandfathers  and  their  grandfathers  en- 
gaged in  the  same  criticism.  In  a  curious 
examination  of  the  first  collection  of  the  laws 
of  the  Virginia  Colony,  I  remember  finding  a 
statute  aimed  at  "divers  avaritious  and  griping 
practitioners  in  Physick  and  Surgery,"  a  statute 
which  permitted  the  patient  to  have  his  dcctor 
arrested  if  he  thought  his  bill  too  large.  And 
this  rebellious  attitude  is  extended  also  to  other 
bills  in  relation  to  sickness — the  charges  of  the 
druggist,  of  the  trained  nurse,  and  of  the  under- 
taker— but  the  doctor  is  regarded  as  the  arch- 
pirate. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  although  life  and  good 
health  are  priceless  possessions,  we  begrudge 
all  that  it  costs  us  to  preserve  them.  The 
probable  reason  is  that  such  payments  seem 
a  dead  loss;  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  the 
expenditure.  Another  curious  fact  is  that  the 
size  of  the  fee  has  little  to  do  with  the  outcry. 
The  Arkansas  farmer,  whose  doctor  charges 
$i  a  visit  for  a  five-mile  trip  over  a  rough  road, 
howls  as  loudly  as  the  New  York  business  man 


who  yields  up  $10  for  a  visit  that  he  himself 
made  to  the  physician's  office. 

THE   DOCTOR'S   POINT   OF   VIEW 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  day  will  ever 
come  when  patient  and  doctor  will  be  agreed 
on  the  subject  of  fees.  Their  points  of  view 
are  too  widely  different.  The  physician,  it  is 
true,  refuses  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light 
as  a  business  man  or  a  lawyer,  and  insists  that 
he  is  a  public  servant;  but  he  looks  at  his  in- 
come as  a  whole,  not  on  any  particular  fee. 
He  compares  the  number  of  his  working  hours 
and  his  responsibilities  with  those  of  men  of 
equal  standing  in  other  lines ;  and  then  he  con- 
trasts his  income  with  theirs.  And  what  is 
his  conclusion? 

"One  thing  I  am  sure  of,"  said  one  of  the 
most  skilful  and  most  conscientious  surgeons 
I  ever  knew — a  man  who  has  unquestionably 
dragged  scores  and  scores  back  from  the  border- 
land of  death — "is  that  physicians  are  the 
poorest  paid  of  all  the  professions  when  you 
consider  the  kind  of  service  they  render.  A 
doctor's  bill  is  the  last  to  be  paid,  and  they 
seldom  do  it  with  graciousness." 

This  view  is  practically  universal  among 
medical  men — specialists,  city  doctors,  country 
practitioners,  and  all.  It  is  simply  a  case 
where  the  men  who  pay  the  bills  think  one 
way,  and  the  men  on  the  job  think  another 
way.  The  patient  divides  the  number  of 
dollars  he  pays  by  the  hours  of  service  he 
individually  has  received;  the  doctor  divides 
his  receipts  for  the  day  by  the  hours  of  medical 
service  he  has  actually  given. 

The  doctor  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  bases  his  charges  partly  on  the  service 
rendered  and  partly  on  the  patient's  ability 
to  pay.  The  well-to-do  classes  resent  this  as 
an  injustice;  the  poorer  classes  ignore  it  and 
complain  equally  loud ;  the  doctor  still  insists 
that  the  burden  of  his  ministry  to  the  suffering 
poor  should  be  shared  by  the  well-to-do.    If 
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he  were  to  be  paid  for  all — or  most — of  the 
professional  visits  he  makes,  he  could  afford 
to  cut  his  prices  in  two;  but  the  ethics  of  his 
calling  demand  that  he  respond  to  every  ring 
of  his  bell,  however  hopeless  the  prospect  of 
compensation.  The  reputable  physician  who 
would  demand  financial  references  before 
putting  his  finger  on  the  pulse  is  as  rare  as  the 
steamboat  captain  who  deserts  his  passengers 
when  the  ship  strikes — and  shares  the  same 
odium.  He  would  be  forced  out  of  the  ranks 
of  any  reputable  medical  society  in  America. 
That  he  should  not  patent  nor  conceal  any 
new  formula  whose  merits  he  discovers;  that 
he  should  give  to  his  profession  the  rights  to 
all  instruments  he  may  invent,  or  improve; 
that  he  should  leave  his  family  or  his  bed  at 
any  hour  at  the  call  of  any  man ;  that  he  should 
risk  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children  when- 
ever an  epidemic  breaks  out — all  this  and 
more  is  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  matter  of 
course.  His  is  a  thankless  task,  for  the  doctor 
has  no  press-agent.  The  only  member  of  the 
community  who  realizes  the  extent  of  his  public 
service  and  the  smallness  of  his  recompense  is 
the  doctor's  wife. 

I  recall  a  certain  medical  student  who  in  his 
senior  year  took  charge  of  an  obstetrical  case 
"for  practice."  The  patient  was  a  poor 
Negro  woman  living  in  a  tumble-down  shanty 
on  a  disreputable  street.  The  student  was 
careful  to  secure  from  his  professor  a  promise 
that  he  would  respond  to  his  aid  when  needed. 
One  night  the  call  came  unexpectedly  and  the 
student  rushed  for  the  telephone.  The  pro- 
fessor's wife  answered  that  the  doctor  was  out 
of  the  city.  Beads  of  perspiration  burst  out 
on  the  young  man's  brow  and  he  worked  his 
thinking  apparatus  quickly  and  hard.  He 
could  recall  but  one  other,  and  for  him  he 
called  with  the  haste  of  a  man  turning  in  a 
fire-alarm.  To  his  great  joy,  the  second  doctor 
answered — but  said  that  his  wife  had  that  hour 
returned  from  an  absence  of  several  weeks  and 
would  leave  again  the  following  morning. 
But  when  the  student  explained  the  situation, 
the  doctor  left  his  fireside  and  sat  with  the 
student  in  that  poor  woman's  hovel  until 
nearly  daylight  the  following  morning.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  "for  practice!" 

And  if  such  a  physician  be  called  from  the 
bedside  of  a  patient  whom  he  has  perhaps 
visited  for  weeks  without  the  prospect  of  a 
single  dollar,  to  attend  a  millionaire  with  an 
aching  stomach,   he   regards   it   as   only   the 


capitalist's  duty  to  society  that  his  check  should 
balance  the  poor  devil's  account  also. 

MEDICAL   INCOMES   IN   NEW   YORK   CITY 

What  are  the  real  facts  about  medical  in- 
comes of  to-day?  In  the  effort  to  reach  an 
honest  answer,  we  must  differentiate  between 
the  New  York  specialist,  the  average  American 
specialist,  the  average  successful  practitioner, 
and  the  country  doctor,  at  least. 

The  New  York  specialist  receives  the  largest 
fees  in  the  country  and  the  most  of  them,  for 
two  reasons.  Here  are  found  a  few  physicians 
of  exceptional  reputation  and  hither  gravitate 
the  country's  wealthiest  patients.  Those  who 
have  not  come  to  New  York  to  live,  come  now 
and  then  for  consultation.  While  figures  that 
can  be  relied  upon  are  not  easily  obtained,  there 
are  doubtless  a  number  of  specialists  on  Man- 
hattan Island  whose  incomes  run  above 
$100,000  a  year.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
those  who  attend  New  York's  great  magnates 
receive  large  fees  and  that  their  prestige  attracts 
many  other  wealthy  patients.  These  belong 
in  a  class  to  themselves  and  are  representative 
neither  of  the  American  specialist  nor  of  the 
average  specialist  of  New  York  City. 

The  largest  fees,  quite  naturally,  are  charged 
for  surgical  work;  the  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis is  a  familiar  example.  The  customary 
New  York  charge  was  brought  out  some  months 
ago  in  the  published  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween the  surgeon  and  the  mother  of  a  wealthy 
patient.  The  case  was  one  of  gangrenous 
appendicitis,  "with  impending  disaster";  the 
surgeon  went  twenty  miles  from  the  city  to 
operate,  and  saved  the  patient.  He  sent  a  bill 
for  $1,080;  the  mother  sent  a  check  for  $600 
and  a  friendly  letter  saying  that  she  had  found 
$500  to  be  the  customary  fee  in  the  city. 
The  surgeon  replied  that  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  he  never  undertook  the  responsi- 
bilities of  an  abdominal  operation  for  less  than 
$1,000,  that  in  some  such  cases  his  fee  had 
been  several  times  that  amount,  but  that  he 
would  submit  the  correspondence  to  three 
other  surgeons.  All  of  them  endorsed  the 
charge  as  reasonable  and  one  specifically  stated 
that  in  all  abdominal  operations  he  also  charged 
$1,000,  or  more.  These  charges,  it  seems, 
are  made  for  services  to  families  well  able  to 
pay.  Some  patients  doubtless  pay  more; 
most  undoubtedly  pay  less— all  the  way  down 
to  nothing. 

These  figures,  standing  alone,  will  appear 
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large  to  some.  Their  proper  proportion  will 
appear  only  when  they  are  viewed  in  com- 
parison with  what  other  professions  receive 
for  an  equal  amount  of  skill,  labor,  and  respon- 
sibility. The  average  fee  for  the  hazardous 
task  of  opening  the  abdomen  and  subsequent 
attention  will  look  trivial  when  compared  with 
what  a  corporation  or  criminal  lawyer  would 
charge  in  a  suit  of  equal  gravity.  And  beside 
the  $100,000  income  for  a  year's  work  among 
the  wealthy,  place  the  statement  recently  made 
by  Senator  Depew  with  reference  to  Senator 
Spooner : 

"Had  he  resumed  the  law  when  he  desired  to,  he  would 
have  been  employed  as  counsel  in  nearly  all  the  big  rail 
road    reorganizations,   in    some  of    which  legal  fees  of 
$1,000,000  were  paid." 

REPRESENTATIVE   SURGICAL   INCOMES 

In  considering  the  average  American  special- 
ist and  the  average  general  practitioner, 
let  us  take  a  city  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Union,  with  a  population  between  200,000  and 
300,000.  I  have  before  me  the  figures  relating 
to  such  a  city  and  have  the  advantage  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  physicians  themselves, 
which  is  a  check  on  accuracy.  Of  the  many 
physicians — and  the  proportion  of  men  with 
far-reaching  reputations  is  unusually  large — 
about  20  per  cent,  do  the  bulk  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  practice. 

Of  the  surgeons,  there  are  about  a  dozen 
whom  their  colleagues  call  "successful."  In 
round  numbers,  their  yearly  incomes  are  about 
as  follows: 

1  makes  from  $18,000  to  $20,000 
1  makes  from  15,000  to  16,000 
6  make  from  10,000  to  12,000 
4  make    from      5,000  to      6,000 

Among  those  whose  annual  incomes  are  less 
than  $5,000,  are  the  dozens  of  surgeons  who 
have  never  risen  above  mediocrity  and  the 
younger  men  whose  reputations  are  yet  to  be 
made 

So  much  for  the  yearly  incomes  of  the  sur- 
geons. What  about  individual  fees?  I  hap- 
pen to  know  the  most  important  facts  so  far  as 
three  of  the  leading  surgeons  are  concerned. 
Dr.  A.  is  a  specialist  in  operations  within  the 
abdominal  cavity — next  to  brain  surgery  the 
most  perilous  of  all.  His  standing  in  the  pro- 
fession is  such  that  every  medical  society  is 
glad  to  have  him  as  a  member.  He  is  also 
a  prof esso  r  of  surgery  in  an  important  college. 


He  is  therefore  entitled  to  receive  as  much  as, 
or  more  than,  any  surgeon  in  his  city.  This 
specialist  has  never  received  a  fee  larger  than 
$1,000,  and  that  amount  has  been  paid  him 
but  a  few  times.  A  number  of  times  he  has 
received  $400  and  $500,  but  the  majority  of  his 
fees  range  around  $200.  To  the  laity,  the 
average  of  these  fees  looks  like  "easy  money," 
but  the  actual  operation  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  surgeon's  work,  as  the  following  typical 
case  will  show: 

The  operation  is  to  take  place  at  eleven 
o'clock.  There  have  been  at  least  three  careful 
examinations  of  the  patient  beforehand,  one 
of  which  included  microscopic  or  chemical 
work.  No  less  than  two  assistant  physicians 
are  required — one  to  give  the  anaesthetic, 
another  to  pick  up  blood  vessels  as  soon  as 
severed,  to  avoid  hemorrhage.  The  prepara- 
tion of  doctors,  patient,  instruments,  and 
bandages  has  consumed  most  of  the  forenoon. 
The  patient  is  back  in  bed  within  an  hour,  but 
the  surgeon  lingers  until  consciousness  is  fully 
restored.  He  sees  the  patient  again  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  probably  again  at  bedtime. 
He  counts  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  no 
telephone  call  at  midnight  and  if  he  escapes  a 
hurried  call  before  daylight  to  check  hemor- 
rhage or  allay  pain.  This  average  patient  will 
require  regular  attention  for  two  weeks.  Such 
intangible  cares  as  nervous  strain,  weight  of 
responsibility,  liability  for  mishaps,  and  loss 
of  prestige  through  unavoidable  failure  cannot 
be  reduced  to  figures.  And  if  this  average 
patient  were  rich — unfortunately,  he  is  not — 
the  surgeon  would  not  feel  overpaid  if  a  grate- 
ful family  should  send  him  a  check  for  $500  or 
even  $1,000.  The  patient's  earning  power, 
perhaps  his  life,  has  been  saved. 

There  is  another  fact  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Dr.  A.'s  average  fee  is  about  $200  for 
these  operations — not  his  average  for  each 
operation  performed.  I  have  seen  this  surgeon 
operate  in  at  least  a  dozen  cases,  each  requiring 
as  much  attention  as  the  case  above,  from 
whom  he  could  not  possibly  have  expected  to 
receive  enough  to  pay  for  the  ether  used  during 
the  operation.  Yet  his  technique  was  as 
thorough  and  his  attention  as  conscientious  as 
any  patient  could  have  required. 

Dr.  B.  ranks  equally  with  Dr.  A.  in  almost 
every  respect.  His  largest  fee,  up  to  the  present 
time,  is  $600;  it  was  for  an  abdominal  operation 
when  the  patient's  life  was  at  stake.  His 
smallest  fee  has  been  nothing — many  times. 
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I  called  him  once  to  come  in  haste  to  a  laboring 
man  whose  ankle  had  been  badly  crushed;  it 
was  a  protracted  case  and  upon  the  surgeon's 
skill  depended  the  man's  ability  to  support  his 
family.  The  charge  for  all  services  was  $25. 
Dr.  C.  is  an  older  surgeon,  and  there  is  none 
in  his  city  who  outranks  him.  Before  me  lies 
the  record  of  his  first  100  operations  for  appen- 
dicitis, read  to  a  small  group  of  surgeons  the 
evening  after  the  last  operation.  Every  man 
in  the  room  sat  straight  up  when  he  began  to 
read  it,  for  it  was  well  known  that  his  operations 
had  been  the  most  desperate  of  all.  "Forlorn 
hopes,"  upon  which  other  surgeons  refused 
to  operate,  sent  for  Dr.  C.  If  there  appeared 
one  chance  in  ten  to  save  life,  the  surgeon  took 
reputation  in  his  teeth  and  went  in.  His 
colleagues  accused  him  of  occasionally  operating 
after  death!  His  remarkable  success  with 
these  cases  does  not  concern  this  article  so 
much  as  his  compensation.  For  no  operation 
out  of  the  hundred  did  he  receive  more  than 
Si, 000;  the  average  was  $100. 

SPECIALISTS   AND   GENERAL   PRACTITIONERS 

In  this  representative  city  are  eight  "suc- 
cessful" specialists  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear, 
nose,  and  throat.  Their  annual  incomes  are 
about  as  follows: 

2  make  from  $12,000  to  $15,000 

3  make  from      10,000  to    12,000 
3  make  from       3,000  to      6,000 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  two  or  three  specialists  in  other  lines 
who  receive  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year. 

Of  the  general  practitioners,  there  are  prob- 
ably fifteen  in  the  upper  ranks — men  of 
excellent  reputations,  prominent  in  medical 
societies,  most  of  them  professors  in  medical 
colleges.  A  fair  estimate  of  their  yearly  in- 
comes is  the  following : 

3  or  4  range  above  $10,000  a  year 

4  or  5  range  from  8,000  to  $10,000 
6  or  8  range  from  4,000  to  8,000 
General  average  of  the  fifteen:    8,000 

What  do  they  do  to  earn  it?  They  are  in 
their  carriages  so  constantly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  office  hours,  rarely  possible  to  leave  the 
city  for  a  few  days,  and  impossible  to  take  a 
vacation  without  serious  loss.  To  gain  an 
income  of  this  size,  they  do  much  more  than 
ordinary  day-and-night  medical  work.  Most 
of  them  are  also  insurance  examiners  and 
physicians  to  institutions;  many  of  them  lecture 


to  students  more  hours  than  the  average  college 
professor,  and  also  spend  many  hours  each 
week  in  clinics  and  laboratories. 

With  regard  to  fees,  I  systematized  the 
accounts  of  one  of  these  general  practitioners 
and  kept  his  books  for  two  years.  His  practice 
is  large  and  wealthy,  and  his  standing  is  such 
that  when  he  rises  in  a  medical  society  to  discuss 
a  case,  all  others  sit  down.  His  scale  of  prices, 
which  rarely  varied,  was  fixed  in  this  way:  day 
visits,  $2  or  $3;  night  visits,  $5;  office  con- 
sultation, $1  or  $2;  consultation  with  other 
physicians  in  serious  cases,  $5  or  $10;  special 
examinations,  $5  to  $25.  His  bills  were 
rendered  all  the  way  from  three  months  to  a 
year  after  the  service,  according  to  the  patient's 
circumstances.  The  only  instances  I  can  recall 
when  payment  was  insisted  upon  were  cases 
where  well-to-do  patients  were  in  flagrant 
default.  At  the  end  of  every  month,  the  num- 
ber of  calls  I  was  instructed  not  to  transfer  to 
the  ledger  was  surprisingly  large;  they  were 
profit  and  loss.  Medical  service  to  students 
and  to  institutions  was  not  recorded,  even  on 
his  daily  memorandum.  "At  least  half  of 
our  work  is  "never  paid  for,"  he  said  one  day 
" — except  in  thanks  or  the  reverse." 

Yet  this  man,  like  most  of  his  colleagues 
throughout  the  country,  is  stamped  as  a  Shylock 
by  the  easy  writer  who  feels  the  sting  of  a  re- 
cent  bill   for  medical   attention. 

All  these  whose  incomes  are  given  fall  within 
the  20  per  cent,  doing  the  bulk  of  the  business. 
Of  the  remaining  80  per  cent.,  one  thoroughly 
competent  to  judge  says  that  the  young  doctor 
probably  makes  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year 
during  his  first  five  years  of  practice.  After 
his  business  is  established,  his  average  should 
be  about  $1,800,  gross.  Another  places  the 
average  income  for  the  entire  country  at  $1,000; 
he  thinks  80  per  cent,  collect  less  than  $3,000 
a  year. 

THE   COUNTRY   DOCTOR 

The  income  of  the  doctor  in  the  small  town, 
if  his  practice  be  established,  will  range  from 
$750  to  $1,250  a  year.  A  Western  physician 
made  the  statement  last  year  that  careful  in- 
quiry made  by  him  in  nine  different  states  had 
shown  that  the  charges  of  physicians  had  not 
increased  one  cent  in  twenty-five  years,  though 
the  incomes  of  the  people  had  more  than 
doubled.  The  schedule  for  four  states  was 
about  as  follows:  Day  visit  in  town,  $1 ;  office 
consultation,  50  cents;  country  visits,  50  cents 
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a  mile,  charged  one  way  only ;  obstetrical  at- 
tendance, $10.  In  five  states,  the  charges 
for  visits  and  office  consultation  were  twice  as 
much. 

These  figures  are  offered  by  way  of  protest 
against  careless  statements — growing  out  of 
exceptional  experiences— that  reflect  on  the 
medical  profession  at  large,  a  profession  that 
does  more  practical  relief  work,  without  credit, 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  For  the  figures 
seem  to  show  that — 

(i)  A  very  few  physicians  of  preeminence 
have  large  incomes,  but  smaller  than  men 
preeminent  in  other  lines. 


(2)  Something  like  20  per  cent,  of  the  physi- 
cians in  the  larger  cities  have  handsome  in- 
comes, in  return  for  expert  work  and  much  of  it. 

(3)  Eighty  per  cent,  of  city  physicians  and 
most  of  the  country  doctors  make  little  more 
than  a  decent  living — many  not  even  that. 

(4)  The  average  of  fees  charged  in  city  and 
in  country  is  no  larger  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

(5)  The  code  of  medical  ethics  (established 
by  physicians  themselves)  is  such  that  no 
class  of  the  American  people  need  suffer  for 
medical  attention  because  of  inability  to  pay. 

Is  the  doctor  a  Shylock? 
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FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  A  COMMANDING  OFFICER 

BY 

FREDERICK  FUNSTON 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

[A  criticism  of  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  World's  Work,  entitled  "The  Trouble  with  the  Army,  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Enlisted  Man."] 


IN  RESPONSE  to  your  request,  I  write 
a  brief  review  of  the  article  in  question. 
While  I  agree  with  the  writer  in  some 
particulars,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is 
in  error  in  others.  Although  he  does  not 
specifically  say  so,  I  should  judge  that  Mr. 
Forbes's  experience  and  observations  were 
limited  to  service  with  one  of  the  hastily  thrown 
together  volunteer  regiments  raised  for  the 
Spanish  War.  The  conditions  that  existed 
in  many  of  those  regiments  were  chaotic. 
Many  of  the  officers  knew  only  the  rudiments 
of  their  business,  and  the  handling  of  the  ration 
was  atrocious,  the  food  being  poorly  cooked 
and  served  in  any  old  manner. 

These  conditions  are  inseparable  from  a 
dependence  on  hastily  raised  volunteers  in 
time  of  war.  If  the  army  that  we  collected  in 
1898  had  been  soundly  whipped,  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  gone  up  against  the  troops 
of  a  first-class  military  nation,  a  valuable  les- 
son might  have  peicolated  itself  into  the  minds 
of  the  American  people — and  as  promptly 
oozed  out  again,  for  the  teachings  of  Bladens- 
burgand  Bull  Run  had  been  forgotten  by  1898. 


As  a  former  volunteer  officer,  I  feel  that  I 
may  speak  with  perfect  frankness  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  I  do  not  cherish  any  delusions  to  the 
effect  that  several  hundred  thousand  rifles 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of 
patriotic  and  brave  but  untrained  men  con- 
stitute an  army.  So  that  if  Mr.  Forbes's  ob- 
servations are  based  merely  on  service  with  the 
force  raised  in  1898,  he  is  apt  to  err.  Some 
of  the  conditions  he  refers  to,  especially  poor 
rations,  do  not  apply  to  the  regular  army  to-day; 
and  it  is  desertions  from  this  force  and  an  un- 
willingness of  men  to  reenlist  in  it  that  form 
his  text.  His  strictures  on  the  ill-fitting,  sloppy 
uniform  were  well  founded  but  are  no  longer 
apt,  as  the  olive-drab  service  uniform  now 
being  issued  is  a  vast  improvement  over  its 
predecessor.  All  that  a  man  wearing  it  has 
to  do  to  look  well  is  to  keep  it  clean,  keep  his 
blouse  buttoned,  and  carry  himself  properly. 
The  issue  of  this  uniform  was  greatly  delayed 
by  the  large  number  of  old  blue  uniforms 
accumulated  during  the  Spanish  War,  which 
had  to  be  utilized  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

The  cotton  khaki  uniform  issued  for  use  in 
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the  tropics  and  in  the  summer  season  in  the 
United  States  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  it  is 
comfortable  and  is  suited  for  field  service  in 
hot  weather,  which  is  what  it  is  intended  for, 
and  it  will  wash.  This  uniform,  and  in  fact 
any  other,  is  sloppy  in  appearance  when  the 
blouse  is  worn  unbuttoned,  as  the  men  seem 
to  have  a  perfect  mania  for  doing  as  soon  as 
they  get  from  under  the  eyes  of  their  officers. 

TOO   MUCH   UNNECESSARY    WORK 

Mr.  Forbes,  however,  makes  some  good 
points.  In  the  matter  of  overworking  the  men, 
I  feel  that  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  right.  There 
is  too  much  of  the  everlasting  grind  of  drill 
and  practice  marches,  and  at  some  posts  too 
much  "fatigue"  in  the  way  of  keeping  the 
reservations  in  apple-pie  order.  It  is  pretty 
much  of  a  shock  to  many  men  who  have  entered 
the  service  to  taste  the  delights  of  military  life 
to  find  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  post 
commanders,  the  most  important  part  of  their 
training  consists  in  cutting  brush  and  weeds. 

As  to  practice  marches,  a  certain  amount  of 
them  are  necessary  to  teach  the  men  how  to 
march  and  carry  their  packs,  but  it  is  very 
easily  overdone.  Practice  marches  should  be 
held  only  when  the  roads  are  good  and  the 
weather  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  The 
theory  that  in  peace  men  should  make  marches 
in  rain  and  snow  and  in  hot  weather,  merely 
because  they  would  have  to  do  so  in  a  cam- 
paign, is  in  my  mind  merely  rubbish.  Men 
expect  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hardships  in  war 
and  are  willing  to,  but  nothing  makes  them 
curse  and  damn  the  service  like  a  peace-time 
practice  march  in  snow  or  mud,  merely  to 
carry  out  somebody's  theories  about  hard- 
ening them.  To  work  out  this  theory  fully, 
we  should  line  the  soldiers  up  and  shoot  at 
them  once  a  week  to  get  them  used  to  the  sound 
of  bullets.  Practice  marches  are  all  right  and 
necessary,  but  within  limitations. 

WORKING    HOURS    TOO   LONG 

I  further  agree  with  Mr.  Forbes  that  reveille 
is  too  early  at  all  posts;  6:30  is  early  enough 
for  men  to  get  up  from  March  until  September, 
and  7 130  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The 
day  is  long  enough  to  get  all  necessary  work 
out  of  them  if  they  rise  at  those  hours.  Re- 
treat formation  and  roll-call  is  an  old  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  Army  it  would  seem  like  sacri- 
lege to  do  away  with  it.  It  serves  no  really 
useful    purpose    other    than    that    of    keeping 


track  of  the  men.  The  abolition  of  this  roll- 
call,  allowing  the  men  not  on  guard  to  spend 
their  time  as  they  see  fit  from  the  conclusion 
of  drill  until  call  to  quarters,  would  undoubt 
edly  add  greatly  to  the  contentment  of  the 
men;  but  the  privilege  would  be  abused  by  a 
certain  element  among  the  soldiers.  These 
latter  could,  however,  be  weeded  out  of  the 
army  if  the  service  was  made  so  attractive  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all 
the  recruits  desired. 

The  question  of  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
young  officers  toward  the  enlisted  men  is  one 
very  difficult  to  express  an  opinion  upon,  for 
the  reason  that  those  officers  who  cannot  speak 
to  an  enlisted  man  except  in  an  insulting  tone 
of  voice  are  pretty  careful  not  to  offend  thus 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiors.  I  fear  there 
is  too  much  truth  in  Mr.  Forbes's  complaints 
on  this  score,  but  the  offenders  are  nearly  all 
officers  very  recently  commissioned.  As  they 
grow  older,  they  realize  that  shoulder-straps 
do  not  make  a  man,  and  also  become  more 
sympathetic  and  tolerant. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  officers  coming  from 
the  Military  Academy  are  any  worse  in  this 
respect  than  those  from  the  ranks  or  from  civil 
life,  and  doubt  if  they  are.  Shoulder-straps 
seem  to  hurt  most  very  young  men  when  they 
first  get  them  on,  unless  they  have  good  mental 
balance.  The  remedy  for  abuses  of  this  kind 
lies  in  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  regi- 
mental, post,  and  company  commanders. 

THE   CANTEEN   QUESTION 

I  feel  some  hesitancy  about  mentioning  the 
canteen  for  the  reason  that  every  army  officer 
who  expresses  an  opinion  favorable  to  that 
institution  is  promptly  spitted  and  boiled  in 
oil,  figuratively  speaking,  by  the  intolerant 
bigots  who  drove  Congress  into  that  piece  of  ill- 
advised  legislation.  The  sale  of  beer  in  the  can- 
teen would  add  greatly  to  the  contentment  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  men.  It  might, 
however,  start  a  few  ycung  men  to  drinking 
before  they  otherwise  would,  which  would  of 
course,  be  regrettable.  The  gymnasium  and 
amusement  rooms  for  which  Congress  ap- 
propriated so  liberally  have  not  attracted  the 
men  and  are  largely  failures.  When  a  man 
comes  in  hot  and  dusty  after  a  drill  or  practice 
march,  he  wants  a  drink  of  beer  and  is  going  to 
have  it  somewhere  or  other.  He  does  not  want 
to  be  steered  up  against  a  pair  of  dumb-bells 
or  an  encyclopedia. 


A  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

A  LONDON  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAFEGUARDING  HEALTH  IN  THE  COLONIES 

BY 

G.  E.  M.  VAUGHAN 


BETWEEN  Liverpool  Street,  London, 
and  the  dock  region,  is  one  of  the  most 
dismal  labyrinths  of  mean  streets  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  Nearing 
Tidal  Basin,  however,  forests  of  masts  begin 
to  rise  above  the  roofs,  and  here  and  there  is 
a  practical  reminder  that  this  is  the  haunt  of 
sailors.  Here  is  located  the  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine. 

This  medical  college  is  attached  to  a  branch 
hospital  belonging  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Society,  which  had  its  first  home  on  board  the 
old  50-ton  Grampus  in  the  Thames.  Seamen 
in  general,  and  Lascars,  Negroes,  and  Chinese 
in  particular,  object  to  being  taken,  when  ill, 
far  from  their  own  ship  ;  and  in  the  cheerful  hos- 
pital wards  are  seamen  of  many  nations. 
Among  the  strange  complaints  treated  in  these 
wards  during  the  last  ten  years  are  plague, 
leprosy,  malaria,  beri-beri,  trypanosomiasis, 
numerous  cases  of  guinea-worm,  etc.,  the  un- 
checked spread  of  any  one  of  which  in  the  port 
of  London  would  have  involved  a  serious 
money  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  life. 
During  its  eighty-five  years'  work,  the  Society 
can  show  a  wonderful  record  of  beneficent 
work  on  behalf  of  "  Jack  Tars"  from  all  over 
the  world. 

All  the  students  are  physicians,  menand  women 
wishing  to  gain  special  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  they  will  have  to  deal  in  the 
tropical  countries  to  which  they  expect  to  go. 
The  popularity  of  the  school  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  accommodation  has  twice  been 
increased  during  the  seven  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  opened.  Over  660  students 
have  been  enrolled,  many  of  whose  names  are 
well  known  for  subsequent  good  work  in  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe.  Of  these,  303  were 
in  the  service  of  the  British  tropical  colonies 
and  other  British  service,  35  in  that  of  foreign 
governments,  80  were  medical  missionaries, 
while  the  remainder  were  employed  by  private 
firms,  or  engaged  in  practice  on  their  own 
account,   mainly  in  the  tropics.     The  course 


of  study,  originally  fixed  at  three  months,  has 
been  extended  to  four,  and  a  more  prolonged 
course  may  be  arranged  shortly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
lecturers  are  specialists  in  their  various  depart- 
ments. All  branches  of  science  bearing  on 
tropical  diseases  are  dealt  with  and  demon- 
strations are  given  in  the  museum  and  post- 
mortem room  as  opportunity  occurs.  The 
teaching  staff  includes  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
well  known  for  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
mosquito-malaria  theory.  Sir  Francis  Lovell 
is  dean. 

Ten  years  ago,  tropical  medicine  had  but 
a  small  place  in  the  ordinary  medical  curricu- 
lum, while  the  enormous  mortality  among 
government  officials,  business  employees,  and 
missionaries  was  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to 
commercial  and  social  development  in  the 
tropics.  To-day,  as  the  direct  result  of  ad- 
vanced knowledge,  not  only  is  it  known  that 
many  diseases  which  gained  for  some  regions 
the  title  of  "the  white  man's  grave"  are  prevent- 
able, but  vigorous  measures  are  being  taken  to 
exterminate  them.  Medical  investigators  work- 
ing in  isolation  hailed  with  joy  the  opportun- 
ities afforded  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  who 
gathered  together  all  the  physicians  he  could 
collect  and  demonstrated  to  them  some  of  the 
recent  discoveries.  At  the  same  time,  a  series 
of  lectures  given  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, then  Colonial  Secretary,  and  at  his  invi- 
tation the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  opened 
a  small  laboratory  for  eighteen  students. 

Almost  simultaneously,  a  similar  movement 
was  set  on  foot  at  Liverpool,  and  since  that 
time  laboratories  have  been  established  in 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Kwala  Lum- 
pur, the  Federated  Malay  States,  Entebbe, 
Uganda,   British   Guiana,  and  Khartum. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  expedition 
carried  out  was  that  conducted  by  Drs.  Low 
and  Sambon,  following  on  Ross's  proof  of  the 
mode  of  transmission  of  malaria.     These  two 
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THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS   HOSPITAL 
To  which  the  School   is  attached 

men  clearly  demonstrated  by  what  was  really 
a  very  dangerous  experiment,  that  man  can  live 
with  impunity  in  the  midst  of  malaria,  if  only 
he  employs  simple  and  practical  measures 
against  mosquito  bites.  With  Signor  Terzi,  a 
Sicilian  artist,  and  their  Italian  servant,  they 
spent  several  months  during  the  most  un- 
healthy season  of  the  year  in  that  malaria 
stricken  region,  the  Roman  Campagna.  In- 
stead of  receiving  any  injury  to  their  health, 


INVESTIGATORS  AT   WORK 
Students   examining  specimens  under  the  microscope 

they   claimed    to    be    better    for    the    change 
of  air. 

To  the  horror  of  the  natives,  they  slept  with 
open  windows.  They  took  no  quinine  or  other 
preventive  medicine,  and  they  made  frequent 
excursions  in  the  neighborhood  to  collect  speci- 
mens and  to  visit  native  patients,  hardly  any 
of  whom  escaped  the  disease.  The  simple 
precaution  taken  was  the  avoidance  of  the  mos- 
quito bite   by  means  of  a  mosquito-proof  hut, 
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THE    STAFF   AND    STUDENTS    OF    THE    SCHOOL 
Sir  Patrick  Manson  is  between  the  two  women  students.     Dr.  Low  is  in  the  front  row,  on  the  extreme  right.     Just 
above  him  is  Dr.  Castellani,  with  Mr.  Daniels  next,  and  next  to  him  again  is  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Michelli.     On  the  left, 
Dr.   Sambon   is   second   in   the   front  row 


into  which  the  experimenters  retired  when  the 
insects  came  out  to  feed,  and  whence  they  did 
not  emerge  until  feeding  time  was  over.  At  the 
same  time,  they  sent  some  of  the  infected 
mosquitoes  to  London,  and  these  successfully 
conveyed  malarial  disease  to  two  healthy  indi- 
viduals who  volunteered  to  be  bitten — Mr.  P. 
Thurburn  Manson,  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
and  Mr.  Warren,  a  laboratory  assistant.  The 
following  telegram,  sent  from  the  hut  at  Ostia 
by  Professor  Grassi,  an  eminent  Italian  physi- 
cian, indicates  the  importance  attached  to  the 
double  experiment : 

"Assembled  in  British  experimental  hut, 
having  witnessed  perfect  health  experimenters 
amidst  malaria-stricken  inhabitants.  Italian 
physicians  congratulate  Manson,  who  first  for- 
mulated mosquito-malarial  theory.     Grassi." 

It  was  Dr.  G.  C.  Low,  too,  who  showed  for 
the  first  time  in  what  manner  the  blood-worm 
responsible  for  an  important  group  of  tropical 
diseases,  represented  by  that  hideous  and  dis- 
abling illness,  elephantiasis,  gains  access  to  the 
human  body.  Like  the  malaria  parasite,  it  is 
introduced  by  the  proboscis  of  the  female 
mosquito.  This  discovery  is  in  itself  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  the  existence  of  the 
school  many  times  over,  since  it  indicates  the 
way  of  escape  from  a  whole  class  of  diseases 
prevalent  in  hot  climates,  namely,  the  exter- 
mination of  the  mosquito. 

The  wonderful  thing  is  that  these  minute 
parasites    have  it  in  their  power  to   control 


the  destinies  of  millions  of  human  beings.  They 
can,  and  do,  reduce  the  population  of  whole 
towns  and  villages.  One  of  the  illustrations 
shows  the  trypanosome,  one  of  the  most  recently 
discovered  of  the  parasites,  in  the  blood  corpus- 
cles. Introduced  into  the  human  body  through 
the  proboscis  of  its  host — the  tsetse  fly — it 
multiplies  until  the  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
the  patient  dies  of  "sleeping  sickness,"  perhaps 
two  years  after  being  bitten.  A  royal  commis- 
sion has  reported  that  the  population  of  a  small 
village  on  the  Congo  was  reduced  from  3,000 
to  300  through  the  ravages  of  sleeping  sickness. 
The  extraordinary  extent  to  which  the  disease 
spread  is  attributed,  by  some  authorities,  to 
the  exaction  of  the  hut  tax,  since  in  lieu  of  pay- 
ment thousands  of  men  go  yearly  to  Entebbe 
(where  there  is  now  a  laboratory  for  investi- 
gations) and,  while  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment, live  in  grass  huts  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  where  these  insects  abound. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  British  Com- 
missioner of  Uganda  is  making  vigorous  efforts 
to  deal  with  "sleeping  sickness,"  and  all  persons 
suffering  from  the  disease  are  being  removed 
from  the  fly-infected  districts  and  placed  in 
settlements  inland,  where  they  are  being  treated 
with  atoxyl.  An  expenditure  of  some  $6,000, 
spread  over  three  years,  is  estimated. 

Four  years  ago,  the  English  Foreign  Office 
instigated  an  expedition  to  Uganda  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  this  terrible  illness,  one  of  the 
expeditioners  being  Dr.   Castellani,  a  former 
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A  MICROSCOPIC  SLIDE,  ENLARGED 
In  the  centre   is  the  parasite   that  causes  sleeping-sickness 

pupil  of  the  School  and  the  winner  of  the  Cragges 
Prize  for  his  observations  in  connection  with 
the  trypanosome.  It  was  also  a  pupil  of  the 
School,  Dr.  Forcle,  who  first  discovered,  in  the 
Gambia  colony,  the  presence  of  this  parasite 
in  the  blood  of  a  patient.  The  parasite  was 
subsequently  recognized  by  Dr.  Dutton  of  the 
sister  school  at  Liverpool,  as  belonging  to  a 
group  of  germs  responsible  for  many  grave 
diseases  among  the  lower  animals. 

Subsequent  observations  by  Colonel  Bruce 
and  others  have,  says  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
wholly  endorsed  the  truth  and  importance  of 
Dr.  Castellani's  discovery.  Nor  is  this  all.  A 
past  student  of  the  School  was  one  of  those  who 
aided  in  the  proof  of  the  mode  of  propagation 
of  yellow  fever  in  Cuba;  another  first  showed 
that  the  African  tick-fever  is  due  to  a 
parasite  closely  related  to  that  of  relapsing 
or  famine  fever. 

While  every  student  has  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself  or  herself  in  original 
research,  each  one,  so  far  as  teaching  can  ensure, 
leaves  the  laboratories  absolutely  qualified  for 
actual  practice  in  the  tropics.  They  have  seen, 
and  most  of  them  have  applied  for  themselves, 
the  most  recent  methods  of  diagnosis,  and  they 
have  seen  in  operation  the  methods  of  treatment 
of  the  best  repute.  This  practical  education 
not  only  increases  the  value  of  future  work  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  it  has  an  actual 
commercial  value.  If  employers  are  enabled, 
through  the  improved  health-conditions  of  trop- 
ical countries,  to  send  out  a  better  class  of  men, 
and  to  keep  them  there,  the  gain  is  enormous. 


The  British  Government  has  so  far  contrib- 
uted about  $22,000  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  school,  of  which  nearly  $5,000  came  from 
the  India  Office.  As  a  result  of  Sir  Francis 
Lovell's  efforts,  donations  of  $500  each  were 
sent  by  the  governments  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  Among  private  benefactors,  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Cragges  stands  out  as  the  founder, 
for  three  years,  of  a  traveling  scholarship,  held 
by  Dr.  G.  C.  Low,  and  subsequently  of  a  school 
prize  for  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
tropical  medicine  during  the  year. 

In  recognition  of  its  importance,  the  school 
has  recently  been  admitted  by  the  Senate  as  a 
School  of  the  University  of  London. 

Disease  still  decimates  native  populations  and 
sends  men  home  from  the  tropics  prematurely 
old  and  broken  down.  Until  the  white  man  has 
the  key  to  the  problem,  this  blot  must  remain. 
To  bring  large  tracts  of  the  globe  under  the 
white  man's  rule  has  a  grandiloquent  ring;  but 
unless  we  have  the  means  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  scarcely  more 
than   an  empty  boast. 


SIR   FRANCIS   LOVELL 
Ueau   oi   the   London   School   ..i    fropii  .1    Medidni 
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(A)  A  cluster  of  eggs,  called  "  an  egg -boat."  (B)  A  single  egg  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  showing 
in  the  series  the  hatching  of  the  larva,  or  "  wriggler."  (C)  A  young  larva  with  its  breathing  tubes  in  contact  with  the 
air.  (Z?)  The  terminal  tube,  dropped  off  when  the  "  wriggler  "  changes  to  a  pupa.  (£)  The  first  form  of  the  pupa. 
(F)     The  larval  head  discarded 


THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  MOSQUITO 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  PROLIFIC  PEST 

BY 

Dr.  EDWARD  A.  AYERS 


GENERALLY  supposed  to  live  on  blood, 
not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
mosquito  family  ever  revels  in  a 
single  drop  of  gore.  Considering  his  size  and 
length  of  days,  he  is  the  greatest  producer  in 
all  the  world — producer  of  duplicates — be- 
cause his  home  is  largely  the  unwanted  swamps, 
and  his  food  the  garbage  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Although  a  single  family  outfit  will  turn  out 
ten  billion  copies  within  two  appearances  of 
the  moon,   he   is    like    the   buffalo   and    wild 


A  MOSQUITO  EMERGING  FROM  ITS  PUPA  SHELL 
Drawn  from  life  under  the  microscope 


pigeon,  threatened  with  extinction.  But  only  in 
limited  areas,  for  he  has  colonized  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  yet  explored  by  inquisitive  man. 
His  influence  in  bending  the  course  of  his- 
tory-making has  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
rival  breed — even  of  snakes.  Fighting  as  a 
barbarian  with  poisoned  arrows,  he  causes 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  elephantiasis,  having 
destroyed  more  American  lives  by  malaria 
alone  than  were  lost  in  the  Civil  War.  He  has 
made  man  to  pass  sleepless  nights  in  less  fatal 
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LARVAE  AND  PUP/E  IN  WATER 
Life  size 
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(G)    A  pupa  nearly  formed,  showing  the  funnel-shaped  tubes  at  the  "  forehead,"  through  which  it  must  now 
breathe.     (H)     A   young   pupa   breathing;    the   outlines  of  the   mosquito   begin   to   appear.     (/)     A  fully   developed 
pupa.      (7)     A    mosquito   beginning  to  hatch;  he  does   not  touch  the   water.     (K)     Fully  hatched  and  standing  on 
the  water  to  dry.     (Z.)     The  pupa  shell  left  floating  on  the  water. 


tortures  and  has  offered  destructive  opposition 
to  suburban  prosperities. 

But  to  his  family  secrets.  Let  us  start  with 
a  basket  of  mosquito  eggs.  There  are  from 
200  to  400  deposited  by  a  mother  mosquito  at  a 
single  laying.  These  eggs  are  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  dark  in  shade,  and 
at  the  larger  end  having  a  sort  of  bottle-mouth, 
which  is  sealed  with  a  thin  delicate  membrane. 
Out  of  this  stoppered  orifice  will  emerge  the 
larva  or  "wriggler"  when  hatching  time  ar- 
rives. The  eggs  have  remarkable  endurance. 
They  can  remain  in  cold-storage  all  winter  and 
hatch  out  in  the  balmy  days  of  spring.  Even 
the  mother-hen  mosquito,  with  developing 
batch  of  eggs,  can  spend  the  winter  in  a  cake 
of  ice  and  go  a-laying  in  the  thawing  days  of 
March. 

The  larva,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  anything  of  a 
career,    must    find    himself    "in    swimming" 


PUR*   HATCHING    INTO    MOSQUITOS 

(A)  Water  surface,  with  pupae  getting  air.  (B)  Top  surface  of 
the  water.  CD)  Two  pupa?  just  hatching.  (F)  A  mosquito  climbing 
the  side  of  the  glass  vessel 


when  his  baby  eyes  first  greet  the  light  of  the 
sun.  So  the  eggs  must  be  laid  on  water. 
Some  mosquito  families  have  advanced  the 
science  of  reproduction  to  the  highest  notch 
and  render  the  first  steps  in  a  larva's  debut 
easy;  the  entire  batch  of  eggs  is  stacked  up 
like  a  lot  of  ten-pins,  side  by  side,  with  the 
large  ends  next  the  water.  These  eggs,  all 
glued  together  in  the  stacking,  will  then  float 
like  the  leaf  of  the  water-lily  on  the  water's 
face. 

This  is  called  an  egg-boat.  For  a  couple  of 
days  this  lying-in  house-boat  will  drift  aim- 
lessly at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide  like  a 
derelict  on  the  much-salted  seas — its  destiny 
in  the  hands  of  chance.     And  if,  through  the 
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PUPA    SHELLS    FROM    WHICH    MOSQUITOS 
CENTLY   BEEN  BORN 


HAVE     RE- 


Drawn   from  specimens,  under  the  microscope, 
in    the    water 


These  shells  remain 
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drying  of  the  shallow  pool  in  which  it  may 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  egg-boat  to  find  a 
launching,  it  becomes  beached  high  and  wet 
on  some  muddy  shelf  or  gets  stepped  upon  by 
a  grazing  cow,  its  "history  s^ops  before  it 
starts."     But    the    neighboring  fleet   is  large, 


ward  motion  like  that  of  a  fireworks  serpent, 
can  survive  only  in  water  and  prospers  on  its 
impurities.  He  will  starve  in  distilled  water, 
yet  can  stomach  more  antiseptics  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  kill  a  human  baby.  He  hates 
kerosene,   which  sadly  interferes  with  his  en- 


TIME   CLOCK   OF  THE   MOSQUITO'S   LIFE 


and  Cupid-of-the-Swamps  will  win  his  way. 
If  the  fates  are  kind,  and  the  sun  is  warm,  the 
mouth-covering  films  which  seal  the  eggs  will 
rend  apart  and  the  embryo  larvae  dive  head- 
first from  the  egg  crypts  into  the  water. 

The  larva,  or  "wriggler,"  so-called  because 
he  moves  through  the  water  with  a  jerky  awk- 


joyment  of  fresh  air.  He  much  resembles  the 
whale  in  air-breathing  needs,  but  can  "stay 
below"  much  longer  in  proportion  to  his  size. 
He  has  a  trumpet-like  tube  extending  from  his 
caudal  end,  which  he  brings  to  the  water's 
surface;  through  this  he  inhales  the  air  at 
intervals  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes. 
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Micro-photograph  five  and  one-half  times  magnified.    The   long   ones 
are  the  larva  or  "wrigglers" 

If  a  film  of  kerosene  lies  on  the  water's  face, 
he  will  draw  in  a  little  dose  with  his  first  effort 
at  respiration,  but  it  will  be  a  dose  big  enough 
to  cause  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 

When  the  baby  "wriggler"  arrives  at  matur- 
ity, he  measures  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from 


A  SWAMP    DITCH    AND    THE    SPADE    WITH    WHICH    IT 
WAS  DUG 

It  leads  into  the  tide-water  ditch,  which  is  larger 


A  TIDE-GATE   FOR   USE   WITH   THE   HORSESHOE   DITCH 
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CLEARING   THE   MOUTH   OF    A    SWAMP   DITCH 
The  ditch  is  8  inches  wide,  and  from  18  to  24  inches  deep 

the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  tip  of  his  tube,  appetite  and  digestion  would  permit.  He  is 
He  has  done  his  part  as  a  scavenger  of  the  deeps,  innocent  of  crime — eating  smaller  insects 
and  removed  as  much  vegetable  decay  as  his     is  no  crime;  he  must  kill  one  of  his  size  or 


WHERE  THE  LITTLE  KILLIE   FISH   EAT  THE   MOSQUITO  LARV/E 
A  tide-water  ditch,  with  men  clearing  its  mouth  of  sea-weed 
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TIDE   GATES  AND  LOOP   FOR  FLUSHING  A  TIDE-WATER 

DITCH 

The   sea-water  enters  at  one  gate  and  passes  out  at  the  other,  thus 

keeping  the  ditch  clean 

bigger  before  it  becomes  murder.  But  he  is 
rather  vicious,  and  will  bite  his  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  egg-boat  Four  Hundred,  much  as 
one  horse  harries  another  in  the  open  fields. 
But  it  is  now  time  for  him  to  put  away  childish 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  A  SWAMP  DITCH 

things  and  take  on  the  habiliments  of — a  pupa. 
To  do  this  he  must  perform  a  transformation 
that  is  one  of  the  most  startling  "  quick-change  " 
alternations  ever  witnessed.  He  sheds  his 
skull,  face,  collar,  and  breathing  tube;  swells 
out  his  chest  like  a  military  fop  on  parade,  en- 
closing his  eyes  and  brain  in  his  chest.  He 
draws  his  eight-jointed  body,  or  tail,  in  under 
his  chest  and,  as  he  cannot  stop  his  minute 
intervals  of  "taking  a  breath  of  air,"  he  shoots 
out  from  his  "  forehead "' two  breathing  tubes 
much  resembling  the  calla  lily  in  form,  these 
tubes  leading  air  to  his  lungs.  He  is  now  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  a  new  and  higher  life,  when 
he  shall  put  away  the  armor  of  his  submarine 
life  and  enter  the  realms  of  birds  and  aero- 
planes. Before  such  exaltation  can  come  to 
him,  he  must  mortify  the  flesh  in  a  two  days' 
fast.  As  a  pupa  he  can  breathe,  see,  and 
swim;  but  no  food  nor  drink  can  pass  his  lips, 
for  he  has  no  lips.     If  you  put  on  the  great 


SCHEME  OF   SWAMP   DRAINING 
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THE  CULEX  AND  THE  ANOPHELES  MOSQUITOS 

How  to  distinguish  malaria  from  ordinary  mosquitos  by  their  resting 

attitudes 

eye  of  the  microscope  and  watch  the  pupa 
through  his  two  days'  preparation,  you  will  see 
quickly  forming  within  his  transparent  shell 
the  outlines  of  a  mosquito.  His  long  legs, 
soft  and  rubber-like,  are  coiled  in  the  bottom 
of  his  bulging  chest  like  an  ccean  cable  in  the 
bottom  of  a  ship;  his  eyes  peer  out  from  his 
mosquito  head  through  the  transparent  visor 
of  his  mail;  his  wings  are  furled  neatly  along 
the  body  in  the  segmented  tail-piece;  his 
antennae  are  tucked  like  a  bib  about  his  throat. 
And  now,  when  his  natal  hour  has  come,  you 
will  observe  that  he  lies  just  against  the  surface 
of  the  water — a  little  globule  of  air  enclosed  in 
his  forehead  serving  to  bring  this  submarine 
just  to  the  surface;  you  will  see  his  shell  sud- 
denly split  open  along  the  back,  just  as  many 
a  boy  has  seen  occur  in  a  locust  as  it  clings  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  You  will  next  observe 
his  shoulders  slowly  rise  through  this  crack  in 
his  shell  up  into  the  air,  then  his  head,  antennas 
and  forelegs.     He  straightens  out  his  soft  wet 


legs  and  plants  his  feet  upon  the  water  surface. 
He  lifts  his  body,  wings,  and  remaining  legs 
free  from  his  childhood  shell  and,  having  little 
air  cups  in  the  hollows  of  his  feet,  he  finds  him- 
self able  to  stand  upon  the  water.  Then  he 
unfolds  his  wings  and  dries  them,  straightens 
and  loosens  his  antennae,  takes  a  brief  glance 
at  his  new  surroundings,  then  flies  into  the  air 
and  begins  to  sing.  In  leaving  his  shell,  if 
his  hatching  is  normal,  he  will  not  touch  the 
water  except  with  the  soles  of  his  feet;  but  if 
a  ripple  blows  his  way,  or  he  loses  his  balance 
and  falls  upon  his  side,  he  is  unable  to 
lift  himself  free  from  the  water,  and  quickly 
drowns.  His  pupa  shell,  from  which  he  has 
just  escaped,  will  float  like  any  other  deserted 
boat,  until  it  softens  and  sinks. 

The  appearance  and  careers  of  male  and 
female  mosquitoes  are  strikingly  distinct. 
The  male  can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked 
eye  by  his  bushy,  plume-like  antennae,  the 
female  having  straight,  bare  "feelers."  The 
male  does  not  bite  us;  the  female  does,  when 
impregnated.  The  first — and  last — object  of 
the  newborn  male  is  to  find  a  mate.  According 
to  Russell,  he  makes  marvelous  use  of  his 
whiskered  antennae  in  finding  a  mate.  Born 
after  dark,  as  many  of  them  are,  he  must  dis- 
cover her  solely  by  her  song.  His  antennae 
seem  sensitive  to  musical  waves,  and  when  he 
hears  in  the  surrounding  darkness  her  monoton- 
ous melody,  he  slowly  revolves  as  on  a  pivot 
until  he  "feels"  through  his  antennae  the  sound 
waves  equally  with  both  of  them,  when  he 
knows  that  the  object  of  his  desire  is  straight 
ahead.  We  wonder  if  the  inventor  of  the 
submarine  telephone,  which  locates  a  neigh- 


Anophele  females 


Stegomyia  female 


THE  ANOPHELES  MOSQUITO,  THE  SOURCE  OF  MALARIA,  AND  THE  STEGOMYIA,  THE  SOURCE 

OF  YELLOW  FEVER 
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boring  ship  in  a  fog,  was  familiar  with  this 
gnat  mechanism?  With  perpetuation  of  his 
kind  insured,  the  male  mosquito  shortly  dies; 
the  widowed  female,  within  a  couple  of  days, 
will  deposit  her  quota  of  posthumous  eggs  in 
the  form  of  an  "egg-boat"  on  the  placid  sur- 
face of  some  neighboring  pool — and  so  the 
vicious  circle  of  mosquito  perpetuation  is 
complete. 

Clear  knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  this 
cycle  of  mosquito  life,  the  time  spent  as  egg, 
larva,  pupa,  and  mosquito,  is  necessary  in  our 
efforts  at  extermination  of  the  pests;  and  the 
face  of  a  clock  affords  a  simple  mnemonic. 
Consider  each  hour  of  the  clock  as  representing 
one  day  in  mosquito  development.  From 
XII  around  to  XII  will  be  twelve  days, 
divided  as  follows:  From  egg-laying  at  XII 
to  II  o'clock — two  days,  hatching  of  the  larvae; 
from  II  to  VII — five  days,  change  of  the  larvae 
into  pupae;  from  VII  to  X — three  days,  birth 
of  the  mosquitoes;  and  from  X  to  XII — two 
days,  deposit  of  eggs  by  the  "new"  mosquitoes. 
This  division  of  time  represents  an  average, 
there  being  many  variations;  warm  weather 
and  abundance  of  food  hasten  development, 
while  their  opposites  retard  it. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  conspicuous  family 
secrets  of  the  great  little  enemies  of  man — 
the  mosquitoes.  Far  more  interesting  and 
important  from  our  human  standpoint  are  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
now  known  to  result  from  mosquito  bites  and 
only  from  them.  Suspicion  began  to  fasten  on 
mosquitoes  in  general  as  responsible  for  human 
malaria  back  2,000  years  ago.  But  since 
only  two  branches  of  this  great  family  of  over 
a  hundred  clans  could  inoculate  man,  because 
the  microscopic  tools  were  lacking;  and 
because  the  peculiar  problems  of  bacteriology 
are  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  solve,  it 
took  centuries  to  reach  a  verdict — though  it 
required  but  six  years  when  modern  methods 
of  investigation  were  applied.  Why  the  anopheles 
only  can  given  us  malaria,  and  the  stegomyia 
holds  a  similar  monopoly  on  yellow  fever,  is  a 
question  that  involves  the  fundamental  fact 
in  bacteriology— immunity.  And  the  simplest 
answer  to  this  is,  that — just  as  cows  grow  on 
grass,  tigers  on  meat,  vultures  on  "high" 
carrion,  and  man  on  every  conglomeration 
under  the  sun — so  certain  spores,  bacteria, 
micro-organisms,  and  fungi  can  thrive  on  certain 
foods  only;  and  when  an  anophelina  mosquito 
bites  a  man  whose  blood  is  at  a  certain  stage  of 


malarial  fever,  it  will  take  in  and  hold  in  its 
stomach  forms  of  malarial  germs  which  will 
thrive  because  they  will  find  food  in  the  anophe- 
les only  on  which  they  can  develop.  There 
is  thus  a  difference  in  the  nutritive  material 
between  one  family  of  mosquitoes  and  another. 
Then,  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  this  anopheles 
rascal,  if  he  bites  a  healthy  man,  will  insert  the 
malarial  parasite;  this  will  multiply  in  the 
man's  blood  until,  if  a  healthy  anophelese 
innocent  bites  him,  there  will  be  yet  another 
mosquito  armed  with  the  germ.  And  this  is 
the  "vicious  circle"  of  give  and  take.  Which 
side  started  it  we  know  not,  but  man  must  get 
his  malarial  inoculation  from  some  member  of 
the  anopheles  family,  which  has  in  her  turn 
been  foolish  enough  to  draw  blood  from  some 
human  being  whose  blood  was  in  active  ferment 
from  the  disease. 

Yellow  fever  yields  similar  facts — the  Steg- 
omyia jasciata  being  in  this  case  cup-bearer  to 
King  Yellow  Jack.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  most  common  variety  of  mosquito  is  the 
Culex  solicitans,  which  breeds  in  swamps. 
The  little  fellows  who  can  "osmose"  through 
the  meshes  of  mosquito  netting  are  the  Culex 
pipiens,  who  much  affect  rain-water  barrels 
and  roof-tanks,  water  which  cannot  be  treated 
with  antiseptics,  as  it  is  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. Any  kind  of  mosquito  may  cause  blood- 
poisoning  by  accidentally  carrying  septic  mat- 
ter on  his  "hypodermic  needle,"  but  the 
anopheles  and  stegomyia  are  the  old  families 
holding  proprietary  rights  in  the  distribution 
of  definite  parasitic  diseases  in  our  part  of  the 
world. 

EXTERMINATION  OF  THE   PESTS 

Three  brief  clauses  will  just  about  state  the 
whole  method  of  destroying  mosquitoes  whole- 
sale and  efficiently.  Drain  all  standing  waters 
or  fill  in  depressions;  screen  all  waters  kept  for 
domestic  uses;  and  keep  crude  petroleum  on 
all  cess-pools.  Mosquito  larvae  can  develop  only 
in  water,  and  the  time-clock  shows  how  long 
the  water  must  stand  to  breed  from  eggs  to 
flying  mosquitoes.  The  great  mosquito  fac- 
tories— the  swamps — are  not  difficult  to  render 
sterile.  They  can  be  drained  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.50  an  acre.  Mosquito  larvae  cannot  thrive 
in  rapidly  running  water,  their  hold  on  the 
surface  in  breathing  being  broken  until  they 
suffocate;  and  they  cannot  survive  in  tide- 
waters flowing  in  and  out  of  inlets  and  ditches. 
Here  the  various  little  fish  (killie    fish),  that 
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run  in  for  safety  ana  food,  feed  on  the  larvae 
so  effectively  as  to  exterminate  them.  No 
matter  how  large  the  area  of  a  swamp,  the 
following  scheme  of  drainage  will  suffice. 
Extend  tide-water  ditches,  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  carry  the  main  body  of  neigh- 
boring water  in  both  low  and  high  tides,  as 
far  into  the  swamp  area  as  the  drainage  capac- 
ity of  the  smaller  ditches  requires.  These 
narrow  ditches  should  be  from  six  to  eight 
inches  wide  and  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
deep.  They  can  carry  about  1,000  feet,  so 
tide- water  ditches  must  be  planned  accordingly. 
The  former  should  be  about  fifty  feet  apart. 
Swamps  so  ditched  will,  except  in  spells  of 
continued  wet-weather,  be  dry  enough  all 
summer  to  walk  over  "dry-shod." 

There  are  some  50,000  acres  of  mosquito 
swamp  land  on  the  western  half  of  Long 
Island,  and  200,000  acres  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  The  public  does  not  realize  that  this 
tundra  soil  is  the  most  fertile  and  best  adapted 
to  garden-truck  farming  of  any  suburban  lands. 
It  can  raise  $10  an  acre  of  swamp  grass  without 
cultivation,  and  as  much  as  $100  an  acre  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  What  an 
opportunity  for  corporation  farming,  or  even 
for  individual  garden  trucking!  The  cost 
of  fitting  such  areas  for  such  purposes,  where 
diking  would  not  be  necessary,  would  be  much 
less  than  the  purchase  or  rental  of  customary 
ground.  The  profits  of  the  near  future  will 
surely  lie  in  the  economies  that  will  avoid 
unnecessary  waste  and  make  waste  places 
bearers  of  healthy  incomes. 

Extermination  of  the  mosquitoes  can  be 
accomplished  in  any  community  for  less  than 
1  per  cent,  of  the  realty  value,  and  their  re- 
moval will  easily  add  10  per  cent,  to  such  value. 

RESULTS   ALREADY   ACCOMPLISHED 

It  has  been  proven  during  the  last  six  years 
by  individual  communities,  that  mosquitoes 
can  be  so  far  exterminated  as  to  cease  to  be 
a  noticeable  annoyance.  From  one  to  three 
years  time  has  been  required  to  do  this.  But, 
as  mosquitoes  will  fly  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, it  is  evident  that  thorough  extermination 
is  an  undertaking  for  county  or  state  control. 
Both  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
now  have  laws  giving  needed  authority  to 
various  boards  of  health  to  declare  that  any 
territory  breeding  mosquitoes  is  sustaining  a 
public  nuisance,  and  to  step  in  to  correct  the 
same  if  private  owners  do  not  do  so.     The  New 


Jersey  legislature  appropriated  some  $350,000 
last  year  for  progressive  application  in  clearing 
its  large  tracts — the  Newark  meadows,  coast 
swamps,  etc. — through  the  next  five  years. 
Some  $10,000  had  already  been  expended 
largely  in  experimental  work,  the  success  of 
which  led  to  the  larger  donation.  Staten  Island 
has  received  an  appropriation  from  Greater 
New  York  of  $17,000,  with  most  satisfactory 
results  up  to  date.  The  results  obtained 
in  and  around  Havana — the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  yellow  fever — are  a  matter  of 
general    knowledge. 

SUCCESS    IN    THE    CANAL    ZONE 

In  a  similar  manner,  a  large  body  of  men 
along  the  Panama  Canal  are  successfully  coping 
with  a  most  difficult  situation.  Both  the 
anopheles  and  the  stegomyia  are  very  abundant 
there;  but  by  extensive  drainage  and  filling-in 
on  the  one  hand,  and  direct  fumigative  destruc- 
tion of  the  infected  mosquitoes  in  dwellings 
where  there  has  been  malaria  or  yellow  fever 
on  the  other,  Colonel  Gorgas  has  secured 
wonderful  results,  some  of  which  are  con- 
vincingly set  forth  in  the  message  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Roosevelt  on  his  return 
from  the  Isthmus.  As  a  result  of  scientific 
methods  of  extermination  in  Culebra  cut,  only 
two  solitary  mosquitoes  were  found  after  a 
careful  house  -to-house  examination,  neither  be- 
longing to  the  two  fatal  varieties.  At  Corozal, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  unsanitary  places  on 
the  Isthmus,  there  was  a  marsh  with  a  pond 
in  the  middle.  Colonel  Gorgas  drained  the 
marsh  and  the  pond,  cleared  off  the  brush, 
and  made  the  breeding  spot  a  meadow  with 
drainage  ditches.  As  a  direct  result,  the  sick 
rate  of  Corozal  dropped  to  less  than  one  per 
cent,  a  week,  reckoned  by  admissions  to  the 
hospital.  There  is  now  a  large  hotel  filled 
with  Canal  employees  and  their  wives,  located 
on  what  was  once  called  a  "hog  wallow."  The 
President  records,  with  much  gratification,  that 
only  one  mosquito  was  seen  by  any  member  of 
his  party  during  his  stay  on  the  Isthmus. 

Some  20,000  people  die  annually  in  the 
United  States  from  malaria.  Four  thousand 
died  during  the  New  Orleans  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  in  1878,  and  over  300  in  1905. 
The  money  losses  suffered  by  this  city  alone, 
if  applied  to  mosquito  extermination,  would 
have  more  than  cleared  every  state  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  of  the  infected  mosquitoes  and 
all  their  relatives. 
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AN  EXECUTIVE  WITHOUT  A  "MACHINE' 
BY 

"Q.    P." 


MORE  surprising  political  events  might 
happen  than  that  Governor  Hughes 
should  receive  the  next  Republican 
Presidential  nomination — not  as  the  Roosevelt 
candidate  but  as  the  only  man  who  could 
defeat  the  Roosevelt  candidate  in  convention 
and  then  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  election. 
If  any  thing  can  induce  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
reconsider  his  determination  not  to  run  again, 
it  will  be  the  political  situation  in  his  own 
state.  For  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  conclude  his  executive 
responsibilities  with  his  present  term,  it  is 
certain  that  he  does  not  regard  that  as  the 
end  of  his  political  career.  Having  done  what 
he  could  in  administrative  office,  he  natur- 
ally desires  to  turn  over  that  work  to  a  sym- 
pathetic and  harmonious  successor. 

The  voting  population  of  the  United  States 
is  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  people  believe 
in  his  sincerity,  his  purpose  to  do  what  is  right, 
his  "square-deal"  policy.  Whatever  he  favors 
the  public  will  clamorously  support.  He  is 
their  champion  against  "Standard  Oil,"  the 
beef-packers,  the  railroads,  Wall  Street,  and  all 
the  other  ogres.  On  Mr.  Roosevelt's  strength 
and  popularity  with  the  people  none  puts 
a  higher  estimate  than  the  "high  financiers" 
themselves.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Armour,  and  the  rest  of 
them  are  so  convinced  of  their  inability  to  stem 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity  that  their  prayers 
for  clemency  are  now  addressed  directly 
to  him.  While  they  and  the  Senators 
and  the  other  political  bosses  of  their  circle, 
if  they  thought  they  could,  would  seek 
to  nominate  and  to  elect  Mr.  Fairbanks  or 
Speaker  Cannon,  their  fear  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
strength  with  the  people  is  so  great  that  the 
only  way  they  see  to  escape  him  is  to  take  some 
other  man  in  whom  the  people  have  great 
confidence.  No  other  man  who  answers  this 
description  is  available  except  Governor 
Hughes. 


Mr.  Hughes  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics  before  his  nomination  last  fall.  And 
according  to  Albany  reports,  his  abstinence 
continues.  For  twenty  years  he  had  alternated 
in  occupation  between  a  law  office  and  law- 
school  professorships.  In  both  he  was  secluded. 
As  a  lawyer,  his  partners  did  the  trial  work  and 
he  was  the  office  counsel.  A  great  part  of  his 
modest  income  came  from  giving  advice  to 
Other  lawyers.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite 
patience  and  detail,  an  expert  on  contracts 
and  involved  agreements.  His  first  appearance 
in  public  was  as  chairman  of  the  legislative 
Gas  Committee  three  years  ago.  Senator 
Frederick  C.  Stevens  was  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  in  the  gas 
business  himself.  He  was  a  banker  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  gentleman  farmer  in  Wyoming 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  and  grand- 
father lived  and  where  he  returned  to  go  into 
politics  and  raise  fancy  cattle.  Senator  Stevens 
knew  Mr.  Hughes  as  the  kind  of  a  lawyer  he 
would  personally  employ.  Instead  of  hiring 
a  legal  star  or  a  political  lawyer,  the  committee 
took  Mr.  Hughes. 

PROBING   THE   GAS    COMPANIES 

The  gas  companies  were  investigated  as 
never  before.  Instead  of  oratorical  display 
and  calling  as  witnesses  the  men  who  really 
controlled  the  gas  monopoly  and  prying  into 
their  political  relations  and  private  monetary 
affairs,  Mr.  Hughes  stuck  to  gas.  He  first 
went  into  the  franchises  of  the  companies,  not 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  obtained 
but  solely  their  present  legal  value  and  existence. 
He  disclosed  flaws  in  many  franchises.  He 
proved  the  expiration  of  the  original  franchises. 
He  brought  out  that  the  consolidation  into  one 
monopoly  was  illegal  and  could  be  readily 
upset  in  the  courts.  Then  he  went  into  the 
question  of  actual  investment  of  real  money 
which  the  capitalization  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  represented.       He  proved   that 
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all  the  plants  and  other  tangible  property  of 
the  gas  and  the  electric  companies  cost  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  stock  and  bonds  they 
had  issued,  and  that  they  were  paying  in 
interest  and  dividends  more  than  20  per  cent, 
on  their  real  investment.  From  this  he  went 
on  to  examine  the  cost  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing gas,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
apparent  that  dollar  gas  paid  90  per  cent, 
gross  profit. 

These  facts  were  collected  in  a  logical  report. 
The  legislature  accepted  its  conclusions  and 
passed  bills  reducing  the  price  of  gas  to 
eighty  cents,  and  in  like  manner  cutting  down 
the  price  of  electric  light  and  power.  There 
was  also  created  a  state  commission  whose 
approval  was  made  necessary  to  any  further 
issue  of  stock  and  bonds,  and  standards  of 
candle-power  and  inspection  were  provided 
that  the  public  might  get  what  they  paid  for. 

THE    INSURANCE   INVESTIGATION 

The  next  legislature,  stirred  by  the 
Alexander-Hyde  quarrel  in  the  Equitable 
Life' Assurance  Society,  provided  for  a  general 
insurance  investigation.  That  committee  nat- 
urally selected  Mr.  Hughes  as  its  chief  counsel. 
In  his  important  insurance  work,  Mr.  Hughes 
pursued  the  same  persistent  policy  as  in  the 
gas  investigation.  He  refused  to  be  diverted 
from  any  phase  of  the  subject  until  he  had 
exhausted  its  possibilities  and  he  wholly  de- 
clined to  depart  from  the  subject  of  insurance 
to  go  into  other  matters,  either  of  politics  or  of 
ethics.  For  this  reason,  when  the  examination 
of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins  and  the  statements 
of  Presidents  McCalland  McCurdy  had  revealed 
payments  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  the  policy-holders'  money  to  political  com- 
mittees, Mr.  Hughes  refused  to  call  either 
Chairman  Cortelyou  or  Treasurer  Bliss — on 
the  ground  that  the  legitimate  scope  of  his 
inquiry  included  only  the  misuse  of  the  policy- 
holders' money  and  to  what  purposes  it  was 
put,  and  that  what  the  campaign  committee 
did  with  it  was  not  germane.  For  the  same 
reasons,  after  it  had  been  brought  out  that 
the  "Big-Three"  life  insurance  companies 
maintained  lobby  funds  and  that  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  expended  by  their  lobby 
agents  to  influence  members  of  the  legislature 
throughout  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hughes 
did  not  undertake  to  convict  the  recipients 
of  bribery  and  to  turn  the  insurance  investi- 
gation into  a  general  political  house-cleaning. 


He  stuck  to  his  one  specific  object  and  that 
was  to  disclose  what  methods  and  practices 
of  the  New  York  insurance  companies  were 
wrong,  and  to  devise  legislation  that  would 
prevent,  so  far  as  legislation  could  prevent,  a 
continuance  or  a  recurrence  of  insurance  wrong- 
doing. By  adhering  to  this  policy,  he  secured 
a  unanimous  report  of  the  legislative  committee, 
two  at  least  of  whose  members  might  have  been 
involved  had  the  distribution  of  the  lobby 
money  been  traced  to  its  ultimate  recipients; 
and  the  legislature,  many  of  whose  members 
were  of  notoriously  corrupt  affiliations,  passed 
without  weakening  amendment  all  of  the  bills 
which  Mr.  Hughes  drafted.  This  was  a  record 
for  accomplishment  never  surpassed  by  any 
prior  legislative  investigation  in  New  York. 
The  reason  for  Mr.  Hughes's  success  was  his 
ingrained  policy  of  sticking  to  the  specific 
object  in  view  and  deviating  therefrom  neither 
to  make  political  capital  nor  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  showy  and  sensational  lawyer. 

MR.    HUGHES    IN   POLITICS 

His  conduct  in  these  two  investigations  won 
for  Mr.  Hughes  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  his  state.  At  that  time  New  York  politics 
was  undergoing  one  of  its  occasional  periods 
of  ebullition.  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  had, 
the  preceding  year,  been  an  Independent  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  New  York  City  on  the  plat- 
form that  both  the  old  political  parties  were 
corrupt  and  that  their  bosses  were  owned  by 
the  public-service  corporations;  and  that  he, 
if  elected,  would  give  the  public  what  they 
wanted — a  better  street-car  service  and  lower 
fares,  fifty-cent  gas,  model  tenement  houses 
and  lower  rents,  an  eight-hour  working  day 
and  union  wages,  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  franchises,  and  the  over- 
throw of  corporate  politics.  On  election  day, 
Mr.  Hearst  polled  a  great  many  votes,  so  many 
that  for  more  than  an  hour  the  returns  stopped 
coming  in,  and  after  considerable  delay  the 
official  announcement  was  made  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  was  reelected  by  less  than  4,000 
plurality.  Mr.  Hearst  had  no  election  inspec- 
tors and  his  machinery  for  checking  up  the 
vote  was  incomplete.  He  at  once  raised  the 
cry  of  fraud  and  took  legal  proceedings  to 
recount  the  votes. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
voted  for  him  believed  that  he  had  been  cheated 
and  many  thousands  of  men  who  did  not  vote 
for  him  believed  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
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recount  and  that  the  law's  delays  were  unduly 
turned  against  him.  He  had  his  own  Inde- 
pendence League  (a  corporation)  nominate 
him  for  Governor;  the  Democratic  state  con- 
vention, fearing  that  if  it  did  not  endorse 
Mr.  Hearst,  its  candidate  would  be  third  in 
the  race  and  it  would  lose  its  half  of  the  election 
machinery  of  the  state,  made  Mr.  Hearst  its 
candidate. 

The  Republican  state  administration  had 
been  unsatisfactory.  Both  branches  of  the 
legislature  were  Republican.  The  state  Senate 
had  many  members  whose  personal  corruption 
was  believed  by  the  general  public.  The 
administration  of  the  state  departments,  par- 
ticularly of  banking,  insurance,  and  public 
works,  had  been  attended  with  public  scandals. 
Among  the  Republican  state  leaders  there  was 
a  bitter  factional  fight  over  the  spoils.  Gov- 
ernor Higgins,  who  has  since  died,  was  in  such 
a  state  of  health  that  he  was  unable  to  super- 
vise the  acts  of  his  subordinates.  Under 
the  custom  of  the  party,  the  state  officials 
were  all  entitled  to  renominations.  If  this 
course  had  been  followed,  the  whole  Re- 
publican ticket  would  have  gone  to  defeat 
and  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  been  trium- 
phantly elected. 

This  situation  confronted  the  last  Repub- 
lican state  convention.  Governor  Higgins  de- 
clined a  renomination  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  would  have  been  defeated  had  he  run.  All 
the  minor  state  officials  were  clamoring  for 
a  popular  candidate  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
The  public  sentiment  for  Mr.  Hughes  was 
strong,  but  there  was  not  a  political  leader 
in  favor  of  his  nomination  until  Congressman 
Herbert  Parsons  came  from  New  York  City 
and  said  that  he  was  going  to  put  Mr.  Hughes 
in  nomination  and  that  the  old  political  hacks 
could  do  as  they  pleased.  The  convention 
organized  with  the  Governorship  still  un- 
decided. Things  were  in  this  chaotic  state 
when  Congressman  Cocks,  who  represents 
Nassau  County  where  President  Roosevelt 
votes,  appeared  at  Saratoga  and  told  the 
leaders  that  the  President  thought  that  Mr. 
Hughes  was  the  only  man  who  could  win.  So 
the  convention  unanimously  selected  Mr. 
Hughes  and  renominated  the  minor  state 
officers. 

How  sound  was  this  political  judgment 
election  day  proved:  Mr.  Hughes  was  elected 
and  everybody  else  on  the  Republican  state 
ticket  was  defeated.     Mr.  Hughes  ran  tens  of 


thousands  of  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  the 
Democratic  parts  of  the  state,  particularly 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  During  the  cam- 
paign he  repeatedly  appealed  to  Democrats 
to  vote  for  him.  He  pledged  himself  not  to  be 
a  Republican  Governor  or  the  Governor  of  any 
party  or  of  any  faction  but  to  be  Governor  of 
all  the  people  irrespective  of  politics.  The 
people  believed  him,  although  the  Republican 
politicians  did  not.  They  took  his  speeches 
as  campaign  promises  and  regarded  his  pledges 
as  "good  politics." 

MR.    HUGHES   AS   GOVERNOR 

When  Governor  Hughes  assumed  office,  the 
first  shock  to  the  Republican  state  leaders  was 
his  telling  them  personally  and  privately  that 
he  proposed  to  keep  the  pledges  he  had  made 
to  the  people.  He  began  with  an  inaugural 
message  in  which  he  advocated  a  legislative 
recount  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  mayoralty 
election  in  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  if 
Mr.  Hearst  was  elected  he  was  entitled  to  the 
office  and  that  it  was  more  important  that 
elections  should  be  honestly  conducted  and 
that  the  public  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
count  was  honest  than  that  any  individual 
should  or  should  not  hold  office.  He  favored 
a  reorganization  of  the  state  departments  and 
promised  that  he  would  investigate  every  one 
of  them.  Greatest  of  all,  he  favored  the  state 
regulation  of  all  public-service  corporations 
and  asked  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  empower- 
ing him  to  appoint  a  public-service  commission 
which  would  act  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
state  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  steam  and 
street  railroads,  water,  gas,  and  electricity,  in 
order  that  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
policy  might  be  pursued  which  would  insure  a 
reasonable  return  to  the  corporations  on  their 
investment  and  would  reserve  all  other  profits 
from  public  franchises  to  the  general  public 
in  the  shape  of  lower  fares  and  better  service. 
There  were  other  recommendations  for  the 
preservation  of  the  state  forest  preserve,  for  a 
more  efficient  administration  of  the  state  depart- 
ments, for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  for  better  highways.  All  in  all,  the  message 
treated  the  affairs  of  the  state  as  a  business  to 
be  conducted  and  administered  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

Revolutionary  as  this  message  was,  the 
politicians  were  willing  to  let  that  pass  and  to 
adopt  whatever  legislation  might  please  the 
Governor,   if  only   the   state   patronage   were 
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divided  among  them  according  to  custom. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  years,  the  other 
elective  officials  were  Democrats,  who  promptly 
turned  out  their  Republican  subordinates, 
making  all  the  more  pressure  upon  Governor 
Hughes  to  take  care  of  the  many  little  Repub- 
lican politicians  who  knew  no  other  means  of 
livelihood  than  a  public  salary  and  whose 
services  consisted  in  delivering  the  delegates 
of  their  towns  and  in  attending  to  the  floaters 
and  the  election  boards  every  November. 
Following  the  ancient  custom,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
called  on  him  with  tentative  committee  lists 
and  asked  what  they  could  do  for  him  in  the 
way  of  committee  appointments.  His  accep- 
tance of  this  favor  would  have  implied 
reciprocity  in  the  appointments  within  his 
power.  Governor  Hughes  did  not  fall  into  this 
trap.  He  refused  to  look  at  the  committee 
lists  and  said  that  he  was  the  executive,  not 
the  legislature;  and  that  he  would  refuse 
to  interfere  with  the  legislature  and  expected 
the  legislature  to  refrain  from  interfering 
with  him. 

Among  Governor  Hughes's  first  appoint- 
ments were  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  and  the  Superintendent  of  Elections. 
These  places  had  been  filled  by  county  leaders 
who  controlled  delegates  and  who  owned 
Senators,  Assemblymen,  and  Congressmen. 
Congressman  Herbert  Parsons,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  County  Republican 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
the  Republican  boss  of  Brooklyn  and  chairman 
of  the  state  committee,  had  agreed  among 
themselves,  that  Mr.  Parsons  should  have  the 
choosing  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
and  Mr.  Woodruff  of  the  Election  Superinten- 
dent. Before  he  took  the  oath  of  office, 
Governor  Hughes  had  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  appoint  Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep  as 
Superintendent  of  Banks — which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  leaders,  was  all  the  patronage  that 
the  Governor  was  entitled  to.  Mr.  Keep  knew 
all  about  banks  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
name  the  counties  of  the  state,  not  to  say  the 
county  bosses,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
other  departments  should  go  to  men  who  knew 
how  to  distribute  their  immense  patronage  with 
political  accuracy.  Since  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Mr.  Woodruff  were  the  first  to  favor  Governor 
Hughes's  nomination  and  were  the  bosses  of 
the  two  most  populous  counties  of  the  state, 
they  were  naturally  entitled  to  take  first  pick 


of  the  offices.  But  Governor  Hughes  thought 
that  he  was  elected  to  take  first  pick  himself, 
and  he  did.  Neither  Parsons's  man  nor 
Woodruff's  man  was  appointed.  Every  office 
in  the  Governor's  power  of  appointment 
Governor  Hughes  filled  with  the  man  he 
thought  best. 

MR.  HUGHES'S  INDEPENDENCE 

Before  the  appointments  were  announced, 
Governor  Hughes  received  an  invitation  to  go 
to  Washington  and  take  dinner  at  the  White 
House.  He  went.  He  arrived  at  the  hour  of 
his  dinner  invitation  and  as  soon  as  the  dinner 
was  over  he  went  away.  The  waiting  reporters 
had  expected  the  dinner  to  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  a  political  conference.  "Not  a 
word  of  politics  was  spoken,"  Mr.  Hughes 
told  them.  What  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernor talked  about  is  nobody's  business  but 
theirs.  But  the  students  of  state  politics  in 
New  York  have  thought  that  they  have  seen, 
not  hostility,  but  a  vigorous  independence  on 
the  Governor's  part.  The  Administration  gave 
open  aid  in  electing  him — witness  the  speech 
at  Utica  of  Secretary  Root.  The  Governor  is, 
no  doubt,  appreciative.  But  he  does  not 
look  at  the  subject  in  a  personal  way  at  all. 
He  is  Governor — that's  all. 

The  White  House  dinner  and  some  follow- 
ing events  are  among  the  incidents  which 
account  for  the  wholly  independent  relations 
now  existing  between  the  President  and  the 
Governor.  Whatever  Governor  Hughes  is 
doing,  he  is  not  building  up  a  political  or- 
ganization in  New  York  for  the  Roosevelt 
policies.  He  is  not  building  up  an  organ- 
ization of  any  kind.  He  told  the  Albany 
Republican  organization,  at  a  reception  to 
which  they  had  invited  him,  that  he  believed 
in  party  organizations  only  as  methods  of 
expressing  and  executing  the  public  will 
and  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  their 
members.  He  said  that  the  Republican  party 
was  many  times  bigger  than  the  organization 
and  that  when  the  will  of  the  organization 
supplanted  the  wishes  of  the  party,  the  state  of 
New  York  would  go  Democratic,  as  recent 
examples  proved.  What  the  Governor  said 
in  his  Albany  speech  he  has  repeated  in  other 
public  addresses  until  the  politicians  have  come 
to  believe  that  he  really  means  what  he  says 
and  that,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  will  do  what  he 
promised. 

One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  recommend 
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to  the  state  Senate  the  removal  of  Otto  Kelsey, 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  Mr.  Kelsey  had  not  efficiently 
performed  his  official  duties.  Mr.  Kelsey  was 
one  of  the  Wadsworth  lieutenants.  Congress- 
man Wadsworth  was  the  boss  of  Livingston 
County.  Mr.  Kelsey  was  for  nine  years  the 
Assemblyman,  then  Deputy  Comptroller,  Comp- 
troller, and  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  His 
seat  in  the  assembly  is  now  filled  by  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  the  present  speaker.  His 
great  political  virtue  was  that  he  always 
did  what  he  was  told.  When  Governor 
Hughes  asked  for  his  resignation,  he  told 
the  Governor  that  if  any  changes  were 
desired  in  the  Insurance  Department  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  oblige.  The  Gover- 
nor replied  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  superin- 
tendent who  would  run  his  department  prop- 
erly. This  was  a  startling  novelty  to  Mr. 
Kelsey.  It  is  many  years  since  the  real  head 
of  the  Insurance  Department  has  condescended 
to  go  on  the  state's  pay-roll  as  Superintendent 
of  Insurance.  As  Mr.  Kelsey  explained,  last 
year  Governor  Higgins  managed  the  Insurance 
Department.  Before  that,  Chairman  Odell,  of 
the  Republican  state  committee  was  the  head 
of  the  Department.     Before  that,  the  presidents 


of  the  "Big-Three"  New  York  companies 
had  managed  the  Department  through  their 
legal  and  lobby  bureaus.  When  Mr.  Kelsey 
expressed  his  willingness  to  let  Governor 
Hughes  run  the  Department,  he  thought  he  had 
done  all  he  could  do. 

MR.   HUGHES   AND   THE   FUTURE 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  difference  in  the 
way  Governor  Hughes  and  the  state  politician 
regard  public  office.  Naturally,  the  state 
politicians  are  combined  against  him.  They 
do  not  oppose  his  recommendations  but  they 
delay  action.  They  avoid  test  votes.  The  first 
three  months  of  the  session,  they  did  nothing. 
They  will  not  carry  the  recommendations  of 
his  message  nor  his  executive  policy  into  effect 
until  they  are  compelled  by  public  opinion, 
which  may  not  become  effective  unless  the 
Governor  calls  a  special  session. 

In  the  meantime,  Governor  Hughes's  am- 
bition has  developed  with  the  combat.  If  the 
public  support  which  he  is  receiving  from  the 
people  of  New  York  should  prevail  over  the 
resistant  policy  of  the  professional  politicians, 
he  believes  that  he  will  be  the  most  available 
man  for  promotion  to  the  vacancy  caused  by 
President  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  run  again. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  AT  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 
BY 

ROBERT  RUSSA  MOTON 

COMMANDANT  OF  CADETS,  HAMPTON   NORMAL  AND   AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE 


I  ENTERED  Hampton  Institute  in  Octo- 
ber, 1885.  Hampton  was  the  most 
beautiful  place  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
came  up  through  the  school  farm,  with  its  acres 
of  vegetables,  and  passed  the  beautiful  National 
Cemetery  where  stood  4,000  white  marble 
headstones  marking  the  final  resting-place  of 
Confederate  as  well  as  of  Union  soldiers — 
there  are  now  over  six  thousand.  As  I  saw  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  school,  the  water-front, 
the  neat,  well-kept  buildings  and  lawns,  it  all 
seemed  like  fairyland  to  me.  A  few  mischiev- 
ous boys  called  out  "fresh  fish"  and  were  in- 
clined to  make '  fun  of  my  very  small  trunk, 


which  was  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  its  awkward  owner. 

I  at  once  presented  myself  to  the  Com- 
mandant, George  L.  Curtis,  now  a  clergyman 
in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  When  given  my  entrance 
examination  shortly  thereafter,  I  failed  utterly 
to  pass,  though  the  examination  had  seemed 
easy.  I  was  very  much  upset  and  when  I 
handed  Mr.  Curtis  the  note  announcing  my 
failure,  he  seemed  disappointed  and  expressed 
as  much  to  me.  I  remember  his  handing  the 
note  to  Mr.  Briggs,  the  business  agent,  and 
their  whispering.  I  overheard  Mr.  Briggs, 
whom  I  had  all  this  time   taken   for  General 
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Armstrong,  say:  "It  is  too  bad!  I  like  that 
boy's  face;  he  has  an  honest  look." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  Mr.  Curtis 
asked  me. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  come  to  stay  and  that 
I  thought,  with  a  week's  preparation,  I  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination.  He 
asked  if  I  were  afraid  of  hard  work.  I  as- 
sured him  I  was  not  and  that  I  had  worked  hard 
all  my  life.  An  arrangement  was  then  made 
by  which  I  was  assigned  to  the  sawmill.  I  had 
worked  at  a  sawmill  before  and  had  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  lumber,  but  this  mill  was 
on  a  larger  scale  than  any  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  was  put  under  the  charge  of  Edward  R. 
Jackson,  whom  the  boys  called  "Big  Jack" 
because  he  had  a  smaller  brother  in  school. 
He  was  to  instruct  me  in  Hampton's  methods 
of  grading  and  piling  lumber.  On  the  second 
afternoon,  while  working  in  the  lumber  yard 
with  "Big  Jack,"  who  is  now  the  pastor  of  a 
large  church  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Mr.  Frissell, 
who  was  then  Chaplain,  passed  along.  He 
asked  if  I  were  happy  at  Hampton  and  whether 
I  liked  the  place.  His  inquiries  about  my 
home  and  people,  his  kindly  expressed  wish 
that  I  would  have  a  successful  time  at  Hampton, 
and  his  assurance  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
friends,  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  hope  and 
courage.  That  afternoon  was  the  only  time 
during  my  four  years  at  Hampton  that  I  ex- 
perienced any  real  homesickness.  A  few  days 
later,  I  was  put  on  a  raft  of  logs,  to  get  off  the 
chains.  I  got  many  a  salt-water  bath  and  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  sea- water  was  really 
salty.  I  soon  learned  to  keep  on  the  right  side 
of  the  logs — as  well  as  of  the  boss. 

On  my  first  Sunday  night  at  Hampton,  600 
students  were  assembled,  Negroes  and  Indians 
and  whites,  and  they  sang  plantation  songs 
such  as  I  had  heard  all  my  life.  It  seemed  to 
me  I  had  never  heard  music  quite  so  sweet, 
but  notwithstanding  the  joy  I  felt  at  being  a 
student  in  such  an  institution,  I  was  utterly 
disgusted  to  hear  these  songs  in  a  school.  I 
supposed  that  at  Hampton  we  were  to  sing 
white  people's  songs  and  I  had  come  to  school 
to  learn  to  sing  and  to  speak  and  to  do  every- 
thing just  like  white  people.  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  my  opinion  to  some  of  my  newly 
made  friends  after  the  service.  Most  of  the 
new  boys  agreed  with  me,  but  some  of  the 
older  students  argued  that  if  the  songs  were 
beautiful  and  people  enjoyed  them,  why 
shouldn't  we  sing  them?     The  only  reply  that 


I  could  give  was  that  they  were  Negro  songs 
and  we  had  come  to  school  to  learn  something 
better.  And,  too,  I  objected  to  exhibiting  the 
religious  and  emotional  side  qf  our  nature  to 
white  people,  for  I  supposed  that  the  whites 
listened  to  these  Negro  songs  simply  for  the 
amusement  they  afforded.  A  few  Sunday 
evenings  later,  General  Armstrong  spoke  to  the 
students  about  respecting  themselves — their 
race,  their  history,  their  songs,  and  their  folk- 
lore generally.  He  spoke  of  the  songs  as  a 
priceless  legacy  which  Negroes  ought  to  cherish. 
While  I  was  not  entirely  convinced,  I  was  led 
to  think  along  a  little  different  line.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  given  serious  thought 
to  anything  distinctly  Negro.  This  also  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  saw  anything 
about  my  race  of  which  I  should  be  proud. 

My  work  at  the  sawmill  was  hard  and 
difficult,  but  we  had  a  great  deal  of  real  pleasure. 
I  learned  a  great  many  things,  especially  about 
lumber  and  machinery.  I  learned  to  fire  the 
huge  boilers,  to  run  the  Corliss  engine,  much 
about  steam-fitting,  and  also  some  carpenter 
work.  The  record  of  what  the  twenty  boys 
who  worked  with  me  have  done  for  their  people 
since  leaving  Hampton  Institute  would  be 
interesting  reading.  Mr.  Westwood,  the  fore- 
man of  the  mill,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  was  as  strict  as  he  was  kind ; 
even  to  this  day  he  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
all  of  the  young  men  who  came  under  his  in- 
struction. He  used  to  call  me  "Major"  even 
then,  and  often  told  me  that  I  would  be  Major 
some  day  at  Hampton. 

I  worked  at  the  mill  until  October,  1886, 
when  I  entered  the  day  school.  I  had  the 
choice  between  entering  the  highest  class  in  the 
Junior  grade  or  the  lowest  class  in  the  Middle 
year,  but  I  preferred  the  highest  Junior  grade 
to  the  lowest  Middle,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  teachers.  I  knew  my  deficiency  in 
English  especially,  and  felt  that  if  I  missed  the 
Junior  training  I  should  be  handicapped  for 
the  rest  of  my  course.  I  was  made  an  officer  in 
the  battalion  and  janitor  of  one  of  the  dor- 
mitories, being  responsible  to  the  Commandant 
for  the  care  of  the  building,  as  well  as  for  the 
conduct  of  the  young  men. 

During  my  year  as  a  work  student,  I  was 
constantly  learning  new  things,  in  the  drill,  in 
the  care  of  my  room,  in  the  sawmill,  in  the 
night  school,  and  in  things  in  general.  It  was 
a  year  of  general  initiation  into  an  entirely  new 
life — new  people,  different  races,  new  standards, 
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new  ideas,  and  new  ideals.  But  the  first  year 
in  day  school  was  different,  because  I  had  in  a 
measure  assimilated  many  of  these  new  ideas. 
While  I  learned  a  great  deal  from  books  during 
my  night-school  year,  that  was  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  indescribable  something 
— very  real  at  Hampton — which  I  cannot 
express  in  writing  but  which  was  very  tangible. 
In  the  Junior  year,  I  came  in  contact  daily 
with  half  a  dozen  or  more  lady  teachers  of  the 
sturdy  New  England  type;  while  many  of 
their  subjects  were  not  entirely  new,  the  pre- 
sentation was  so  different  and  they  touched  so 
practically  upon  everyday  life  that  I  found 
myself  for  the  first  few  months  in  a  realm 
almost  as  strange  as  during  my  first  year  at 
Hampton.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  subject 
during  my  Junior  year  was  zoology,  taught  by 
Miss  Ford,  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of 
General  Armstrong.  The  investigation  and 
dissecting  of  insects  and  animals  of  various 
sorts  was  a  constant  and  appalling  revelation 
to  me  of  my  dense  ignorance  of  the  things  with 
which  I  had  been  dealing  all  my  life.  There 
are  few  teachers  who  could  have  aroused  her 
pupils  to  more  enthusiastic  work  than  did  Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

At  the  close  of  school,  in  June,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Middle  class.  I  asked  that  I 
might  remain  at  Hampton  and  work  during 
the  summer  vacation,  for  the  $80  saved  during 
my  twelve  months  of  work  at  the  sawmill  was 
considerably  reduced.  So  I  was  given  work 
as  janitor  of  one  of  the  boys'  dormitories  and 
also  of  the  academic  building,  for  we  had  night 
school  in  the  summer  then.  It  was  to  me  a  very 
pleasant  summer.  I  went  home  for  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  in  August — my  first  trip  since 
I  had  come  to  Hampton,  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore. I  was  anxious  to  see  my  parents  and 
friends,  but  I  think  I  was  even  more  anxious 
to  show  my  uniform  with  its  first-lieutenant's 
shoulder-straps.  Everybody  seemed  glad  to 
see  me — the  white  as  well  as  the  colored  people 
— and  the  older  white  people  were  especially 
cordial.  The  young  white  men  with  whom  I 
had  grown  up  avoided  me  whenever  possible. 
This  I  could  not  then  understand. 

The  Middle  year  was  not  very  different  from 
the  Junior.  The  subject  that  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  my  life  was  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  which  they  now  call 
pedagogics.  I  think  they  were  afraid  to  call 
it  by  such  a  big  name  in  my  day,  for  fear  it 
might   frighten  us.     It  was  then   the  rule  at 


Hampton  that  every  student  was  required  to 
teach  for  at  least  one  term  before  entering  upon 
his  Senior  studies,  so  a  part  of  the  course  in 
practice  teaching  was  taken  up  in  the  Middle 
year.  I  don't  know  whether  the  impression 
made  upon  me  was  due  as  much  to  the  subject 
in  hand  as  to  the  teacher.  We  had  a  sort  of 
conference  on  human  nature — I  suppose  they 
would  call  it  psychology  now — and  I  feel  the 
influence  of  those  conferences  to  this  day. 

In  June  I  was  promoted  to  the  Senior  class 
and  given  a  certificate  recommending  me  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  Virginia,  provided  I 
passed  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
state  school  officials.  That  summer  I  spent  as 
headwaiter  at  a  hotel  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
hotel  life  did  not  appeal  to  me. 

When  the  season  closed,  I  returned  home 
and  secured  a  school  in  Cumberland  County, 
early  in  September.  As  my  school  was  not 
to  open  before  the  middle  of  October,  I  secured 
work  on  the  farm  in  the  meantime  from  a  Mr. 
Walthall,  a  white  neighbor  of  my  people.  It 
surprised  the  colored  community  to  have  a 
boy  who  had  gone  to  school,  finished  his 
"eddication"  (as  they  supposed),  passed  the 
county  examination,  and  been  appointed  a 
teacher,  go  out  on  a  farm  and  work  as  a  day 
laborer.  It  also  surprised  my  white  neighbors, 
and  many  of  them  came  over  to  the  field  where 
I  worked  to  see  if  it  were  really  true.  It  was  a 
sort  of  curiosity  in  those  days  to  see  a  colored 
school-teacher  working  as  a  farm  laborer.  I 
opened  school  about  the  middle  of  October  with 
something  like  half  a  dozen  pupils.  The  number 
increased  daily  until  on  the  first  of  November 
I  had  over  100  and  by  December  there  were 
150.  I  asked  for  an  assistant  teacher,  which 
was  granted  me.  The  school  was  located  in  a 
fine  community  where  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  colored  people  owned  their  own  land 
and  where  a  great  many  more  were  graduallly 
buying  farms.  There  were  four  Negro 
churches  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  and  there 
were  enough  people  to  support  them — the  way 
they  were  supported.  Fortunately,  they  had 
preaching  at  each  church  about  once  a  month, 
so  that  the  teachers  could  generally  get  around 
to  each  church  at  every  meeting-day.  They 
were  always  expected  to  speak  and  also  to 
teach  a  Sunday-school  class.  I  enjoyed  this 
work  very  much.  It  is  easy  for  a  Negro  teacher 
to  get  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people 
and  he  can  do  almost  anything  with  them  if 
he  leads  an  earnest,  honorable  life  among  them. 
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I  introduced  a  number  of  new  things  during 
the  year.  The  first  was  a  Thanksgiving 
Day  celebration;  later  on  a  Christmas-tree. 
Few  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  Christmas- 
tree  before.  We  must  have  had  2,000 
people  at  one  of  the  large  churches  and  the 
grown  people  as  well  as  the  children  got  a 
better  idea  of  how  Christmas  should  be  cele- 
brated. 

The  year  was  a  busy  one  but  I  had  found  time 
for  reading  and  study,  so  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  Prince  Edward  County,  whose 
law  office  was  in  Farmville,  gave  me  lessons 
in  law  and  loaned  me  such  of  his  books  as  I 
needed.  He  would  not  accept  any  pay  but 
often  allowed  me  to  work  in  his  office  on 
Saturdays  copying  deeds,  contracts,  etc.,  which 
saved  time  for  him  and  was  splendid  practice 
for  me.  I  had  always  had  a  feeling  that  I 
should  like  to  study  law.  This  enabled  me  to 
occupy  my  evenings  in  a  systematic  and  definite 
way. 

Cumberland  County  seemed  to  me  just 
the  place  for  a  small  school  on  the  Hamp- 
ton plan,  so  I  got  some  of  the  more  substantial 
colored  men  together  and  we  went  over  a 
scheme  for  such  a  school.  I  wrote  to  some  of 
my  teachers  at  Hampton,  setting  forth  our 
plans.  They  advised  me  not  to  do  it  but  to 
return  to  Hampton  and  complete  my  course. 
They  felt  that  I  did  not  have  sufficient  education 
to  undertake  such  a  work.  Thus  I  was  led 
to  give  up  the  scheme.  My  school  term  was 
only  five  months,  but  I  induced  the  parents  to 
lengthen  the  term  a  month  and  a  half  and  we 
succeeded  in  raising  sufficient  money  to  con- 
tinue our  school  with  the  two  teachers  for  that 
time. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  leave  that  community. 
The  colored  people,  who  were  assured  of  the 
assistance  of  the  whites,  offered  to  double  my 
salary  the  next  year  if  I  would  come  back,  and 
I  was  told  by  the  county  superintendent  that 
I  might  have  a  school  in  his  county  as  long  as 
he  was  in  office.  He  visited  my  school  a  num- 
ber of  times  during  the  year,  as  did  also  other 
members  of  the  district  board.  He  used  to 
hold  it  up  as  a  model  to  the  other  colored 
teachers  and  to  some  of  the  white  as  well,  and 
several  of  the  white  teachers  came  to  see  our 
work.  We  taught  the  boys  to  drill  and  the 
girls  to  take  gymnastic  exercises  and  they  all 
sang  under  my  leading  the  plantation  songs, 
which  they  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  even 

(To  be 


in  school.  We  gave  Friday-evening  talks  to 
the  parents  and  older  children  on  habits  and 
manners  and  many  other  things  that  seemed 
to  us  needful. 

That  summer  I  found  work  in  Philadelphia 
in  John  Wanamaker's  store,  where  I  came 
indirectly  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  whose  office,  among  other  things, 
it  was  my  duty  to  clean. 

I  returned  to  Hampton  in  October,  1889, 
and  entered  upon  the  Senior  year.  This  was 
in  some  ways  my  most  interesting  year.  Some 
seventy  pupils  had  been  promoted  but  only 
forty-eight  returned.  I  had  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  battalion  during  my  Middle  year; 
now  I  was  senior  captain  and  also  assisted  Mr. 
C.  W.  Freeland,  who  was  then  commandant 
of  the  school  cadets. 

When  I  entered  Hampton,  I  had  no  par- 
ticular plan  or  notion  as  to  what  I  should  do 
when  I  should  have  completed  the  course. 
As  time  went  on,  I  was  more  and  more  inclined 
to  the  legal  profession.  Most  of  my  teachers 
advised  against  it,  however;  that  is,  they 
raised  the  question  whether  I  thought  I  could 
render  my  people  the  greatest  service  as  a 
lawyer,  and  whether  legal  advice  was  the 
greatest  need  of  an  ignorant,  struggling  people. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  year,  General  Arm- 
strong taught  the  Senior  class  in  the  Outline 
Study  of  Man.  I  have  scant  recollection  what 
I  learned  from  the  te  t-book,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  member  of  that  class  to-day  who  does 
not  feel  the  power  and  influence  of  General 
Armstrong's  strong,  earnest,  forceful  per- 
sonality. Before  many  months  most  of  the 
class — Indians  as  well  as  Negroes — had  deter- 
mined that  they  would  engage  in  some  work 
that  would  definitely  help  their  races. 

One  Saturday  night  in  the  early  spring, 
General  Armstrong  invited  the  Senior  boys 
to  his  house,  where  he  told  us  some  interesting 
war  experiences  with  Negro  soldiers.  When 
we  rose  to  leave,  he  asked  me  to  remain.  He 
took  me  into  his  study  and  questioned  me  as 
to  my  plans  for  the  future.  I  told  him  of  my 
industrial  school  scheme  for  Cumberland 
County  and  my  desire  to  help  those  people. 
He  thought  I  could  be  of  more  use  to  my  people 
by  remaining  at  Hampton  and  helping  to 
prepare  teachers.  The  result  was  that  at  the 
close  of  school  in  June,  1890,  I  accepted  the 
position  of  drill-master  and  assistant  to  the 
commandant  of  the  school  cadets. 
continued) 
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THE  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to 
classify;  the  general  public  insists 
that  nationalities  be  listed  in  its 
primers  as  white  or  yellow  or  black — war-like 
or  peaceful,  commercial  or  artistic.  Time  has 
scarcely  changed  the  old  copybook  axioms 
which  summed  up  the  character  of  a  people  in 
a  few  words  of  light  up-strokes  and  heavy 
downward  ones — "The  French  are  a  gay 
people,  fond  of  dancing";  "the  English  are 
gloomy  and  devoted  to  trade."  To-day  we 
ask,  in  curiosity  and  alarm,  "What  are  the 
Japanese?"  The  answer  might,  at  this  mo- 
ment, be  given  in  these  words:  "The  Japan- 
ese are  a  proud  people  upon  whom  we  forced 
our  acquaintance,  but  to  whom  we  are  not  at 
home  when  they  return  the  call." 

Our  relations  with  the  Island  Empire  began 
with  such  an  appearance  of  good  will  on  our 
part  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  treat 
these  people  as  an  accident  now.  We  have 
forgotten  the  blare  of  trumpets  with  which  the 
invasion  of  Japan  was  accompanied,  the  sound- 
ing phrases  which  told  us — and  the  invaded — 
that  here  was  a  people  sitting  in  darkness,  to 
whom  we  would  bring  a  great  light.  Chris- 
tian commercialism  and  commercial  Chris- 
tianity were  the  two  forces  which  were  to  raise 
a  sunken  nation  to  the  light  of  day;  com- 
merce and  evangelization  were  to  dance,  hand 
in  hand,  over  a  reclaimed  and  grateful  country, 
ready  to  develop  obediently  and  exclusively 
along  the  lines  of  convenience  and  advantage 
to  its  discoverers. 

SELF-RESPECT   DEGENERATING   INTO    CONCEIT 

The  Japanese  are  at  present  going  through 
the  wholesome  discipline  of  disillusionment  and 
the  effect  will  be  lasting  and  profound.  The 
truth  is  that  America  and  Japan  first  drew 
together  on  the  strength  of  idealized  qualities 
which  were  superficial  in  both — gallant  benev- 
olence and  disinterestedness  on  one  side;  plia- 


bility, chivalry,  and  romance  on  the  other. 
Such  a  union  is  like  the  marriage  of  two  senti- 
mental young  people  who  have  fallen  in  love 
at  first  sight.  There  will  be  no  lasting  tie  be- 
tween them  until  their  flimsy  ideals  are  shat- 
tered and  they  can  take  stock  of  the  really  good 
qualities  existing  in  each,  and  agree  to  make 
the  best  of  their  common  heritage  in  that  sadly 
mixed  material,  humanity.  And  the  fibre  of 
humanity  is  a  web  woven  of  many  strands, 
sometimes  working  out  in  strange  patterns. 
The  colors  which  make  such  a  brave  show  on 
the  right  side  are  but  slightly  discernible  on  the 
reverse.  The  fundamental  threads  of  human 
existence  are  self-preservation  and  self-respect, 
and  they  must  be  evenly  balanced.  Character 
is  not  built  on  emotions,  and  great  nations  are 
not  the  offspring  of  enthusiasms. 

Japan  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  having 
balanced  ill  between  the  claims  of  self-respect 
and  self-preservation.  For  two  long  cen- 
turies the  nation  worshipped  little  besides  its 
own  pride.  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  and 
the  prohibition  of  travel  became  a  dogma  of 
self-sufficiency;  the  people  took  it  to  mean 
that  the  Japanese  were  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  other  races  that  any  commerce 
with  others  meant  degradation.  Previous  to 
and  during  the  seclusion  of  Japan,  the  opinions 
of  the  lower  classes  counted  for  nothing;  they 
could  claim  few  rights,  except  those  of  pro- 
tection, from  their  feudal  lords;  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  nobles  and  their 
military  followers  constituted  the  nation.  A 
noble  pride  became  the  acknowledged  motive 
of  action;  it  took  many  admirable  shapes — 
it  inspired  valor,  self-restraint,  a  horror  of 
ostentation,  a  simplicity  of  living,  and  a  con- 
sideration for  others  which  are  still  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  best  Japanese. 
But  in  time  this  great  quality  developed  into  a 
monstrous  Juggernaut  to  which  life  and  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
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Virtue,  honor,  loyalty  still  accomplished  deeds 
of  incredible  difficulty,  deeds  which  will  stand 
to  all  time  as  the  achievements  of  purest  hero- 
ism; but  they  were  the  outcome  of  pride  of 
virtue,  pride  of  honor,  pride  of  loyalty. 

THE   RISE   OF  THE   MIDDLE   CLASS 

In  considering  Japanese  character  to-day, 
it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  this  pride  of 
race  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  materials  of 
its  fibre.  In  past  times  it  was  the  inheritance 
of  the  ruler,  the  noble,  and  the  soldier;  these 
regarded  the  classes  engaged  in  trade  and  labor 
(agriculture  excepted)  as  mere  useful  cattle. 
Now,  by  the  emancipation  of  the  lower  classes 
and  their  newly  acquired  rights  under  a  rep- 
resentative government,  as  well  as  by  the 
renown  achieved  in  the  late  war,  it  has  become 
with  certain  modifications  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  masses  in  Japan.  In  the  rush 
to  the  towns  for  education  and  employment, 
and  in  the  influence  spreading  out  from  the 
towns  to  carry  modern  activities  further  every 
day,  a  great  new  element  has  been  created  in 
Japan,  the  element  of  a  middle  class,  with 
all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  which  the  term 
implies. 

What  effect  is  this  new  element  likely  to 
have  on  the  national  character?  A  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  middle  class  in  England  may 
help  us  to  answer  that  question.  Its  rise  to 
prominence  has  been  a  quick  growth,  compris- 
ing actually  some  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Before 
that  there  was  a  commercial  class,  indeed — 
the  British  merchant  and  the  British  banker 
were  powers  in  the  land.  Each  was  proud 
of  his  calling,  staunch  in  his  politics,  a  well- 
educated,  well-read,  high-thinking  man.  He 
was  jealous  of  his  privileges,  reluctant  to  tres- 
pass on  those  of  his  social  superiors,  and 
abhorred  the  idea  of  lowering  himself  by  inter- 
course with  inferiors.  The  gulf  between  the 
peer  and  the  merchant  was  no  deeper  than  that 
which  lay  between  the  merchant  and  the 
tradesman.  The  aristocrat  governed  the  coun- 
try, in  Parliament  and  out  of  it;  his  younger 
sons  went  forth  to  fight  its  battles  and  annex 
new  continents;  the  British  Empire  is  the 
work  of  the  well-born  cadets  for  whom  there 
was  no  room  at  home.  It  was  their  business 
to  open  the  ports  of  the  world  to  British  com- 
merce; but,  that  done,  their  task  was  ended 
and  the  steady-going  British  merchant  did  the 
rest. 

All  these  conditions  are  changed,  and  the 


change  is  in  great  part  due  to  American 
influence.  The  wedding-garment  of  wealth 
admits  any  churl  to  society's  banquet,  and 
there  is  no  master  of  the  feast  to  bid  him  take 
a  modest  place.  There  is  no  longer  an  upper 
class  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  the  trades- 
man of  yesterday  can  hobnob  with  royalty 
to-day,  and  his  errand-boy  may  look  forward 
to  the  same  honor  to-morrow.  All  is  muddy 
with  mediocrity.  In  its  initial  state,  the  middle- 
class  element  is  commendably  spongy,  ab- 
sorbing greedily  all  that  touches  it,  whether 
from  above  or  below.  When  it  has  reached 
the  limit  of  its  absorbing  capacity,  it  hardens 
and   becomes  a   concrete  mass. 

America  stands  sponsor,  more  or  less  di- 
rectly, for  the  new  middle  class  in  Japan.  It 
consists  of  millions  of  men  who  have  too  sud- 
denly discovered  that  all  human  beings  are 
equal;  that  obscure  birth  and  lack  of  fortune 
are  no  real  disqualifications  in  the  race  of  life; 
that  education  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking  and 
opens  the  way  to  all  that  men  desire,  whether 
ambition  or  love  of  gain  be  their  guiding  star. 
Like  the  middle  class  in  other  countries,  they 
are  quick  forgetters  of  past  benefits  and  in- 
ordinate believers  in  their  own  powers;  and, 
in  common  with  their  prototypes  beyond  the 
seas,  their  aims  are  rather  personal  than 
national,  their  sensibilities  blunt,  and  their 
methods  coarse. 

HOME   EDUCATION   FOR  THE   JAPANESE 

The  young  Japanese  of  low  birth  wants  one 
thing  only — the  teaching  which  shall  help  him 
to  make  money.  The  ancient  pride  of  race, 
just  communicated  to  him  by  its  old  safe- 
keepers,  the  aristocrat^  quickly  degenerates 
into  conceit  and  is  apt  to  fill  him  with  inflated 
ideas  of  his  own  powers.  When  he  contem- 
plates the  apparent  prosperity  of  other  coun- 
tries and  realizes  the  tremendous  force  of 
money,  and  thinks  he  sees  it  so  easily  made 
in  America,  he  resents  the  meagreness  of  his 
own  chances.  He  tells  himself  that  he  has 
quite  as  much  "smartness"  as  any  foreigner, 
and  that  he  lacks  nothing  for  success  on  the 
same  lines  except  fluent  English  and  a  little 
practice  in  business  methods.  He  is  the  man 
whom  conceit  is  blinding  to-day. 

This  new  eagerness  for  gain  is  the  result  of 
the  in-rush  of  American  influence  combined 
with  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum 
which  balances  all  human  history.  In  a  class 
which  in  the  future  must  count  for  much  in  the 
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composition  of  the  nation,  self-interest  is 
beginning  to  master  self-respect.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  no 
particular  sympathy  for  the  ardent  youths  who 
leave  Japan  in  order  to  better  their  condition; 
the  best  practical  education,  including  in- 
struction in  English,  can  be  had  at  home. 
Secondary  schools  are  being  multiplied  daily. 
The  primary  schools  have  a  much  larger  aver- 
age of  attendance  than  such  schools  in  America, 
and  include  a  scope  of  subjects  and  a  thor- 
oughness of  method  hardly  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  else.  A  little  incident  at  Iriye  the 
other  day  proves  this  clearly.  A  distinguished 
Japanese  (formerly  president  of  the  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity) offered  to  present  the  portrait  of  some 
famous  man  or  woman  to  the  Iriye  primary 
school,  on  condition  that  the  children — 343 
boys  and  girls — should  themselves  choose 
the  subject  of  the  picture.  These  pupils, 
between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  wrote 
down  their  votes  with  the  following  results: 
George  Washington  69,  Abraham  Lincoln  53, 
Admiral  Togo  28.  The  fifth  in  popularity 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  list  included, 
besides  the  names  of  some  famous  Japanese, 
those  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Nelson,  Bis- 
marck, Napoleon,  Galileo,  Socrates,  Columbus, 
Roosevelt,  Peter  the  Great,  and  Admiral 
Makharoff.  The  list  would  be  hard  to  beat 
for  excellence  and  breadth  of  sympathy. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  older  students, 
the  knowledge  of  business  forms  can  be  ac- 
quired more  readily  in  the  United  States  and 
pay  for  all  kinds  of  work  is  higher  here  than  in 
Japan ;  hence  the  eager  desire  to  get  to  America. 
But  the  Japanese  Government  has  no  wish  to 
see  thousands  of  able-bodied  young  men  leave 
the  country  in  order  to  grow  rich.  The  true 
wealth  of  Japan,  its  careful  and  extended  cul- 
ture of  such  valuable  crops  as  tea,  silk,  and 
rice,  must  suffer  heavily  unless  some  check  be 
put  on  emigration.  The  country  needs  its 
young  men;  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars  has  been  invested  in  new 
enterprises  since  the  close  of  the  war;  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  steady  lucrative  employment 
for  qualified  workers. 

THE   SAN   FRANCISCO    SCHOOL    INCIDENT 

But  these  opportunities  are  not  good  enough 
for  the  crude  new  element  in  Japan.  Its  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  visions  of  wealth;  and  since 
money-making  is  the  gift  (how  utterly  the 
bane  they  do  not  dream!)   of  America,   the 


United  States  is  still  the  goal  of  their  desires. 
Deep,  therefore,  will  be  the  disappointment 
inflicted  by  the  new  regulations  arising  from 
the  San  Francisco  school  affair.  Why  the 
California  legislators  should  have  put  forward 
such  a  pretext  for  the  real  exclusion  bill  which 
they  wanted,  is  something  of  a  mystery.  The 
hardship  of  having  to  seat  69  Japanese  children 
in  schools  designed  for  a  population  of  close 
on  400,000,  located  on  an  area  covering  forty- 
two  square  miles,  was  too  infinitesimal  to  be 
sympathized  with.  (The  twenty-four  pupils 
who  were  over  sixteen  could  have  been  ex- 
cluded without  appeal.)  The  seriousness  with 
which  the  plea  was  argued  would  be  laughable 
had  not  the  gravest  of  issues,  an  infringement 
of  treaty  rights,  been  involved.  If  one  state 
can  refuse  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  ratified  at 
Washington,  then  all  may  do  so,  and  no 
future  treaty  will  be  worth  the  signature  of  a 
foreign  power. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  taken  this 
point  alone  into  consideration,  and  maintained 
an  attitude  of  calmness,  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  President's  decision.  But  the  indica- 
tion of  deep-seated  hostility  must  inflict  an- 
other lasting  wound  on  the  confidence  in 
America's  professions  of  friendship.  It  had 
been  generally  accepted  as  an  axiom:  "There 
will  never  be  any  necessity  to  stand  on  the 
defensive  with  this  good  neighbor."  The 
attitude  of  America  during  the  last  fifty  years 
had  so  far  overcome  the  inborn  scepticism  of 
the  Japanese  that  they  still  believed  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  old  sentimental  cry,  "Hands 
across  the  sea."  England  had  made  most  of 
its  early  entrances  into  Japan  in  full  armor, 
scattering  gunboats  around  as  visiting  cards; 
Commodore  Perry  landed  with  a  hymn-book 
in  his  hand — the  mother  of  a  friend  of  mine 
still  remembers  his  cheery  voice  leading  the 
hymns  of  praise  on  the  shore  at  Urage — and, 
in  spite  of  his  curt  and  emphatic  methods, 
managed  to  create  an  impression  of  friendliness. 
This  was  confirmed  when  peace  descended  on 
the  country  after  the  struggles  attending  the 
Restoration,  and  did  not  wear  off  till  the  au- 
tumn of  1905,  when,  in  the  full  swing  of  the 
Portsmouth  negotiations,  the  American  press 
made  its  sudden  right-about-face  in  favor  of 
Russia. 

That,  I  think,  was  the  definite  beginning  of 
the  disillusionment.  When  the  announcement 
of  the  peace  terms  was  received  with  public 
protestations    in    Japan,    the    disillusionment 
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became  mutual,  and — thanks  to  the  alarmist 
campaign — probably  permanent.  In  that  first 
week  of  September,  1905,  telegrams  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  sensational  kind  were 
manufactured  for  and  by  the  San  Francisco 
papers  and  worked  round  via  Shanghai  and 
Manila.  Investigation  proved  that  they  had 
never  passed  through  a  Japanese  telegraph 
office.  They  were  eagerly  copied  by  all  the 
American  journals.  The  editor  of  a  leading 
New  York  paper  had,  a  few  weeks,  earlier, 
offered  his  columns  to  the  Japanese  authorities 
for  any  matter  which  they  might  wish  to  lay 
unofficially  before  the  public.  When  the  riots 
occurred,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  at  least  one 
powerful  organ  on  which  they  could  rely  to 
refute  the  falsehoods  circulated  in  the  press  at 
large,  and  a  cable,  followed  by  a  letter, .  was 
despatched,  explaining  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  Neither  was  published.  It  was  a  small 
incident  but  it  will  not  be  forgotten. 

THE  JAPANESE   IN   HAWAII 

It  will  be  a  real  misfortune  to  the  United  States 
if  Japanese  labor  be  excluded  from  Hawaii. 
While  the  islands  constituted  an  independent 
state,  every  inducement  was  held  forth  to  Jap- 
anese emigrants  to  settle  there,  and  the  United 
States,  when  it  annexed  them  in  1898,  con- 
tinued the  native  policy  in  this  particular.  In 
1902,  four  years  after  the  annexation,  out  of  a 
total  of  24,653  laborers  on  that  rich  soil,  Japan 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  12,080  men; 
the  marked  increase  in  the  rice  crop  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  Japanese,  who  introduced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  upland  rice  after  their  own  methods. 
Before  their  time,  only  swamp  rice  was  grown 
in  the  islands,  and  its  culture  was  entirely 
carried  on  by  Chinese.  At  the  end  of  1903, 
there  were  68,740  Japanese  residing  in  the 
country;  (50,341  males,  18,399  females).  The 
war  temporarily  checked  the  influx,  but  during 
the  first  year  after  its  close,  over  18,000  emi- 
grants from  Japan  landed  in  the  islands.  The 
numbers  are  now  well  above  100,000,  and 
emphatically  have  they  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  encourage- 
ing  the  movement.  They  have  proved  a  real 
benefit  to  the  territory,  and,  what  seems  more 
important  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people,  they 
are  thoroughly  happy  and  prosperous.  They 
represented,  eleven  years  ago,  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  population,  (24,407  out  of  109,020); 
this  number  has  quadrupled,  but  we  have  still 
to  hear  a  single  complaint  against  this  large, 


industrious,  law-abiding  community  which  is 
taking  American  wages  for  hard  work  honestly 
done.  It  is  work  which  the  people  of  our  own 
race  cannot  undertake,  on  account  of  the 
climate,  and  certainly,  as  far  as  American 
interests  are  concerned,  it  will  be  a  great  loss 
if  the  labor  exclusion  act  be  enforced  in  Hawaii. 

THE   JAPANESE   IN  THE   PHILIPPINES 

Some  nervousness  was  once  shown  regarding 
the  influx  of  Japanese  traders  and  workers 
into  the  Philippine  Islands.  Well-founded 
assertions  are  powerless  to  allay  nervousness 
if  it  should  ever  reach  the  epidemic  stage; 
and  I  am  in  a  position  emphatically  to  deny  the 
rumor  that  Japan  has  nefarious  designs  on  the 
Philippines.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Japan 
if  peace  is  ever  broken.  In  the  unthinkable 
event  of  hostilities  breaking  out  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  true  that  the  Philip- 
pines might  fall  a  prey  to  the  nearby  army 
and  navy  whose  headquarters  are  almost 
within  speaking  distance  of  Manila.  But 
to  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
intimately  with  the  present  leaders  of  Japan, 
the  mention  of  such  a  war  seems  as  incongruous 
as  a  divorce  clause  inserted  in  a  marriage  con- 
tract. 

The  sensational  talk  of  some  of  the  American 
newspapers  would  put  America  in  a  ridiculous 
and  unworthy  light  before  the  world.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  weakness  which  would  furnish 
fine  incitement  to  aggression  did  any  intend- 
ing aggressors  exist. 

The  best  explanation  of  the  raising  of  the 
subject  at  all  is  offered  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Japan  Mail  of  February  9th.  The  writer 
(quoting  the  Japanese  journals)  says: 

"We  have  now  to  abandon  the  delightful  relations  of 
mutual  trust  that  used  to  exist  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  two  friends  hitherto  so  well  as- 
sured of  each  other's  good  intentions  have  to  fall  into  line 
with  the  common  herd  of  nations  whose  motto  is  the  strong 
man  armed  keeping  his  house.  The  truth  is  that  for 
many  years  the  United  States  and  Japan  lived  in  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  Utopia.  The  cause  was  plain.  Neither  of 
the  friends  had  become  a  world-power.  Both,  from  their 
high  places  of  peaceful  domestic  development,  looked  out 
calmly  on  the  armor-clashing  world  around  them.  But 
(vithin  a  very  brief  space,  both  have  stepped  down  into  the 
arena,  and  so  they  can  no  longer  regard  each  other  with 
quiet  eyes  of  trust  and  faith.  The  change  was  bound  to 
come.     We  may  lament  it,  but  we  must  bow  to  it." 

But  it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  destroy 
a  mutual  trust  which  has  lived  for  fifty  years. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER    H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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C&e  arisen  §>outf) 


THE  present  industrial  awakening  in  the 
Southern  States  is  the  most  important 
economic  event  in  our  history  since 
the  settlement  of  the  West.  Go  where  you  will, 
the  people  are  building  homes,  schools,  and 
roads,  and  in  the  cities  business  buildings  and 
factories.  "There  is  a  crying  need  of  more 
houses  in  this  town" — a  headline  like  this 
appears  in  most  of  the  newspapers  from 
Virginia  to  Texas.  The  trains  are  crowded 
with  people.  The  railroads  cannot  haul  the 
freight.  On  one  day  lately,  ioo  freight  trains 
passed  through  the  first  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy; and  Montgomery  is  now  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes  and  modern  business  methods. 
The  very  streets  of  Mississippi  River  cities  were 
filled  with  cotton  last  spring,  for  there  were 
not  enough  boats  and  trains  to  move  it.  The 
income  from  the  very  cabbage  and  lettuce  fields 
of  South  Carolina  is  greater  than  the  revenue 
of  the  state  was  when  it  seceded.  There  are 
new  hotels  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  new  and 
old  alike  are  crowded.  Several  Southern 
States  have  commissioners  of  immigration  in 
Europe  seeking  men.  Emigration  has  stopped, 
and  you  may  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Northwest  advertisements  for  farmers  to  go 
South,  where  fertile  lands  and  good  markets 
await  them. 

A  young  man  who  inherited  a  farm  in  Georgia 
left  it  ten  years  ago  and  went  to  Atlanta,  thence 
to  New  York.  After  a  few  years  of  successful 
work  in  New  York,  he  went  back  to  Atlanta; 
and  now,  after  successful  work  in  Atlanta,  he 
is  going  to  return  to  the  farm.  He  has  made 
every  one  of  these  moves  along  the  line  of  the 
greatest  profit. 

The  newspapers  are  prosperous;  fine  school- 
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houses  are  replacing  old  and  smaller  ones. 
Thousands  of  farmers  who  used  to  be  in  debt 
now  have  cash  in  banks  that  did  not  exist  five 
years  ago.  The  people  are  cheerful  and  they 
look  at  life  from  a  new  angle. 

The  South  has  worked  out  three  fundamental 
tasks  which  all  the  world  may  profit  by: 

(1)  How  to  teach  the  farmer  who  is  now  on 
the  land  to  double  his  crop; 

(2)  How  to  teach  boys  and  girls  practical 
trades  while  they  are  "getting  their  edu- 
cation"; 

(3)  How  to  govern  cities  without  politics 
and  without  graft. 

Most  of  the  old  notions  about  the  South  and 
the  Southern  people  that  have  been  held  in  the 
North  must  now  be  revised;  for  every-day 
events  contradict  the  conclusions  that  were 
drawn  from  facts  of  the  past. 

Most  of  the  old  notions  likewise  about  the 
South  and  the  Southern  people  that  were 
formerly  held  by  the  Southern  people  them- 
selves must  now  be  revised;  for  every-day 
events  contradict  the  conclusions  that  they 
also  drew  from  the  facts  of  the  past.  New 
economic  forces  are  at  work. 

It  is  these  changes  that  are  explained  and 
emphasized  in  this  number  of  The  World's 
Work,  because  there  is  nothing  in  our  con- 
temporaneous life  more  interesting  or  more 
important  than  this  rise  of  the  people  in  these 
states,  eager  to  the  task  of  their  own  develop- 
ment and  of  the  development  of  this  richest 
region  of  the  Union.  This  work  has  now  been 
begun  with  such  vigor  that  it  will  go  on  in- 
definitely; for  natural  forces  have  come  into 
play  and  the  land  of  "problems"  has  become 
a  land  of  progress. 
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THE  ERA  OF  BIG-CITY  BUILDING 


ood  and  Underwood,  N.  Y. 


This  view  of  Peachtree  Street  in  Atlanta  indicates  the  coming  of  the  large-city  stage  of  Southern  development, 
in  one  generation  after  the  industrial  emancipation  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  business  leaders  came  as  poor  boys 
from  the  farms  or  small  villages;  for  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Southern  cities  is  the  result  of  native  endeavor, 
mainly  of  men  who  began  in  poverty. 


THE    ARISEN    SOUTH 
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THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  GREAT  VALLEY 
Cotton — cotton — cotton  (which  in  the  winter  is  piled  in  the  very  streets  of  the  inland  towns),  crowding  all  lines 
of  transportation,  has  made  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  rank  next  to  New  York  in  exports.     Five  great  railroad 
systems  and  the   river  are  making  New  Orleans  the  outlet  of  the  other  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     This 
photograph  shows  the  square  and  the  round  bales  of  cotton  on  a  wharf  at  New  Orleans 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  LOWER  SOUTH 

Artesian  wells  and   drainage   have   banished  malaria   and  fevers   and    reduced  the  death-rate  (especially  of   white 
persons)   in   many  Southern  cities  and  localities  much   below   the  average  for  the  rest  of   the  country.     This  photo- 
graph shows  one  of  the  8  artesian  wells  (950  feet  deep)  which  supply  Jacksonville,  I'la. 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  city 


The  waterworks  are  in  a 


OUR  FOREST  WEALTH 
The  Southern  States  have  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  forested  area  of  the  United  States;  and  the  gross  income 
from  the  forest  products  of  that  region  last  year  was  $300,000,000.     The  lumbermen  and  dealers  in  timber-lands 
have  made  and  are  making  big  fortunes.     But  most  large  timber  tracts  are  now  owned  by  large  companies 
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THE  SIBLEY  COTTON   MILLS   AT  AUGUSTA,   GA. 


Copyright.  19:16,  by  Detruit  Publishing  Co. 

ONE   OF  THE   IRON   FURNACES   AT   BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

TWO  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  SOUTH— COTTON  AND  IRON 
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THE    ARISEN    SOUTH 
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A  VIEW  OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  are  making  great  modern  cities  of  the  old  river  cotton  towns. 
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A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  JAMESTOWN   EXPOSITION 

A  most  beautiful  site  on  Hampton  Roads  near  where  the  Godspeed,  the  Susan  Constant,  and  the  Discovery  landed 

300  years  ago  and  where  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  fought  45  years  ago. 


THE  MARYLAND  BUILDING 


Copyright,  1907,  by  Jamestown  Official  Photo  Corp 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH 


POCAHONTAb 


THE  JAMESTOWN   EXPOSITION 

CELEBRATING  THE  THREE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA 

BY 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  STANSBURY 


THE  Jamestown  Exposition  is  a  beautiful 
sight;  and  its  location  as  well  as  its 
character  distinguishes  it  from  all  pre- 
ceding expositions.  It  is  mainly  historical, 
and  its  programme  is  a  continuous  marine  and 
military  pageant.  Three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  pioneers  aboard  the  Godspeed,  the  Susan 
Constant,  and  the  Discovery  landed  at  what 
is  now  Old  Point  Comfort,  after  having  been 


driven  by  the  Indians  away  from  Cape  Henry. 
Sewell's  Point,  on  Hampton  Roads  opposite 
Old  Point  Comfort,  was  therefore  selected  as 
a  suitable  location  for  the  Exposition.  The 
area  comprises  about  500  acres  of  land  and 
enough  of  Hampton  Roads  to  float  the  navies 
of  the  world,  without  crowding  the  merchant 
craft. 
From   the   grounds    can   be   seen    Fortress 
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A  part  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Village 
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THE    JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION 


THE  PALACE  OF  MANUFACTURES 


Monroe,  with  its  social  accessory,  Old  Point 
Comfort;  Hampton,  with  its  Institute;  and 
Newport  News,  with  its  mammoth  dry-docks 
and  ship-building  plants.  Fortress  Monroe, 
which  stands  sentinel  just  across  Hampton 
Roads,  is  the  chief  artillery  station  of  the  United 
States  army  and  is  the  finest  fortification  in 
America.  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  with  their 
shipping  and  navy-yards,  are  but  a  few 
minutes'  ride  by  car  or  boat.  Cape  Henry 
and   Virginia   Beach,   reached   by  trolley,   are 


among  the  best  beaches  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Jamestown,  where  American  liberty  was  vir- 
tually born,  and  Yorktown,  where  it  virtually 
reached  its  majority,  are  close  together.  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the  Potomac, 
and  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the 
James,  are  within  easy  reach;  and  not  far 
from  either  is  Appomattox,  where  the  strife 
that  centred  in  these  two  capitals  reached  its 
close.  Petersburg  and  the  battlefields  of 
Virginia  are  interesting  side-trips.     On  Church 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  PALACE  OF  COMMERCE 


THE    JAMESTOWN    EXPOSITION 
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THE  PURE  FOODS  BUILDING 
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Street,  in  Norfolk,  still  stands  St.  Paul's  Church,  spot  where  George  Washington  was  born,  and 

which  has  imbedded  under  its  eaves  a  cannon-  a  little  farther  away  is  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he 

ball  fired  by  the  British  fleet  of  Lord  Dunmore,  died.     A  few  miles  away,  at  Brandon,  on  the 

the  last  colonial  Governor.     On  the  banks  of  James,  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Harrison 

the  Potomac,  in  Westmoreland  County,  is  the  family,  which  gave  one  Governor  to  Virginia 
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and  two  Presidents  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  this  historic  Exposition  is  held  in  a  land 
of  historic  memories. 

The  Exposition  will  emphasize — really  for 
the  first  time  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people,  who  know  their  New  England 
history  far  better  than  they  know  their  Southern 
history — the  romantic  and  interesting  story 
of  the  great  Southern  colony.  In  fact,  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  great — the  very  great — 
permanent  effect  of  the  Exposition,  that  the 
beginning  and  early  centuries  of  Southern  life 
will  take  their  proper  place  in  popular  knowl- 
edge; and  it  will  be  sure  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  Southern  history. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  GROUNDS 

The  Exposition  grounds  have  a  water  front- 
age on  two  sides — Hampton  Roads  and  Boush 
Creek — and  along  this  prospect  for  two  and  a 
half  miles  stretch  four  rows  of  trees.  The 
other  two  sides  are  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  living 
green  and  scarlet,  constructed  in  an  original 
way.     A  fence  was  made  of  wire  mesh  about 


five  feet  high;  above  this  are  a  number  of 
strands  of  barbed  wire,  making  the  fence  about 
eight  feet  high.  Strung  upon  cross  timbers 
that  extend  two  and  a  half  feet  on  either  side 
from  the  top  of  the  posts  are  five  other  strands 
of  barbed  wire,  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  get  through  or  over  the  fence. 
But  all  this  framework  is  hidden  beneath  a 
mass  of  verdure  that  makes  it  look  like  a  huge 
hedge  fence  in  mid-summer.  At  each  post 
is  planted  a  trumpet-vine;  between  each  post 
is  a  crimson  rambler  rose;  and  between  the 
trumpet-vines  and  crimson  ramblers,  honey- 
suckle has  been  trained.  The  vines  were 
planted  in  May,  1905,  and,  as  they  are  native 
to  the  South,  they  have  attained  full  growth 
and  now  form  a  mass  of  green  begemmed 
with  fragrant  flowers  that  charm  the  eye  and 
fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 

For  three  years,  the  landscape  gardeners 
have  been  transforming  the  beauty  of  this 
wilderness  into  a  wilderness  of  beauty.  All 
the  natural  charm  of  the  site  has  been  saved 
and    augmented.     Upon    the    eastern    margin 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BUILDING 

of  the  harbor  front,  for  example,  a  half-mile 
stretch  of  embankment  has  been  left  un- 
touched; rising  to  a  height  of  several  feet 
above  a  beach,  this  presents  the  identical  pros- 
pect which  met  the  eyes  of  the  first  colonists 
at  their  approach  to  these  shores.  At  the 
western  extremity  stands  a  clump  of  towering 
pines,  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  great  primeval 
forest,  offering  a  touch  of  severity  that  em- 
phasizes the  lavishness  beyond. 

Turning  from  the  water  front,  with  its  miles 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs  and  vines,  the 
prospect  stretches  out  in  pleasing  perspective. 
Broad  avenues  radiate  in  every  direction, 
terminating  in  secluded  spots  as  inviting  as 
any  that  the  solitude  of  the  forest  can  offer. 
Extending  through  these  grounds  is  a  beautiful 
winding  walk,  called  "Lovers'  Lane,"  with 
overhanging  vines  and  flowering  plants,  and 
here  and  there  a  cozy  seat.  Near  this  walk 
and  winding  in  the  same  general  direction  is  the 
"Canoe  Trail,"  a  beautiful  stream  of  water 
where  small  boats  may  glide  under  rustic 
bridges  and  through  a  paradise  of  beauty. 
The  constant  breezes  from  the  ocean  make 
the  whole  enclosure  delightfully  cool. 

Projecting  out  from   the  grounds  into   the 
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waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  the  Government 
has  constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,  two 
great  piers,  with  towers  for  lighthouses  and 
wireless  telegraphy.  These  piers  are  each  200 
feet  in  width  and  extend  nearly  half  a  mile; 
at  their  extremities  they  are  connected  by  a 
pier  of  the  same  width.  This  latter  pier  is 
arched  in  the  centre  to  permit  small  craft 
to  come  and  go.  On  the  shore  line  are 
landing  stations  of  handsome  design.  A 
million  incandescent  lights  illuminate  the 
entire  length  of  the  pier-way,  and  monster 
searchlights  surmount  the  towers.  The  en- 
closed harbor  affords  a  measurement  of  ap- 
proximately forty  acres.  In  the  basin  within 
the  piers,  water  sports  -are  conducted,  while 
the  ships  at  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  may 
be  reached  by  boats  from  the  landing  places. 
The  harbor  illumination  by  night  is  very 
beautiful. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  differs  in  one 
respect  from  all  other  expositions — most  of 
its  buildings  are  to  remain  permanently. 
Seen  from  a  distance,  the  effect  is  that  of  a 
beautiful  group  of  colonial  architecture,  this 
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type  dominating  the  whole.  Excluding  the 
various  Government  buildings  and  the  smaller 
structures,  the  Exposition  buildings  proper 
consist  of  about  twenty-five  "palaces."  Those 
that  attract  most  attention  are  the  Auditorium 
and  the  Convention  Hall,  which  has  an  auditor- 
ium with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  4,000; 
the  Palace  of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts, 
280  x  550  feet  ,  the  Palace  of  Machinery  and 
Transportation,  280  x  550  feet  ;  the  States' 
Exhibit  Palace,  30c  x  500  feet  ;  the  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  Building,  100  x  250  feet  ;  the 
Hygienic  and  Medical  Building,  100  x  250 
feet;  the  Pure  Foods  Building,  90  x  300  feet; 
the  Palace  of  History  and  Historical  Art, 
124  x  129  feet;  the  Education  Building,  124  x 
129  feet. 

Besides  these  is  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Village, 
consisting  of  seven  cottages  after  the  style  of 
colonial  architecture.  These  are  the  Textile 
Building,  the  Copper,  Silver,  and  Wood- 
workers' Shops;  the  Pottery  Shops;  the  Iron 
Shops;  the  Model  School;  the  Mothers'   and 


Children's  Building;  and  the  Pocahontas 
Hospital,  located  with  a  view  to  emergencies. 

All  the  original  thirteen  states,  except  New 
Hampshire,  and  many  of  the  other  states  have 
buildings  on  the  grounds.  They  all  face  on 
Willoughby  Boulevard,  overlooking  Hampton 
Roads,  giving  an  unobstructed  view  of  all  the 
naval  displays.  Some  of  the  states  have 
erected  replicas  of  famous  historic  buildings, 
but  the  others  are  colonial  in  style.  Their 
construction  is  permanent  and  they  will  become 
residences,  hotels,  and  club  houses  after  the 
Exposition  closes. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  of  all  the  state 
buildings  is  that  of  Virginia,  which  represents 
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a  large  type  of  the  colonial  mansion,  built  of 
brick  and  ornamented  with  stone.  It  contains 
no  exhibits  but  is  a  reception  and  entertain- 
ment building  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Here  Vir- 
ginia, the  "Mother  of  States,"  will  proudly  act 
the  role  of  hostess  to  her  children  who  have 
wandered  far  and  are  come  back  again  during 
the  Exposition.  From  every  state  in  the 
Union,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old 
Dominion  will  gather  once  more  beneath  the 
rooftree  of  their  native  state.  Even  from 
Oregon,  10,000  Virginians  are  preparing  for 
the  journey  back  to  their  native  state  during 
the  summer. 

The  Georgia  Building,  costing  $50,000,  is  a 
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reproduction  of  Bullock  Hall,  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  the  mother  of  President  Roosevelt, 
at  Roswell,  Georgia.  All  the  features  of  this 
original  structure  are  preserved,  even  to  the 
smallest  detail  of  the  furniture  and  decoration 

Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  is  re 
produced  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
erected  as  a  State  House  for  Pennsylvania  in 
1 741.  There  the  Continental  Congress  held 
its  sessions;  there  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces; 
there  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  and  from  its  steps  was  read  to  the 
public. 

The  home  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  signers  of  the 
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A  part  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Village 

Declaration  of  Independence,  is  reproduced 
by  Maryland.  One  room  is  fashioned  after 
the  chamber  in  the  old  State  House  at  Annapolis 
where  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
army. 

The  first  Continental  mansion  erected  in 
Connecticut,  and  which  is  still  standing  at 
Litchfield,  is  the  model  of  the  Connecticut  state 
building.  This  was  the  home  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Talmadge  and  was  erected  by  him. 

"Adena,"  the  first  stone  house  erected  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  lias  been  adopted 
as  the  mode]  of  the  Ohio  Building.  It  is  very 
closely  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  having  long  served  as  the  executive 
mansion. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  is  that 
of  the  four  great  states — Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.     It  is  of  great  size.     It 


ACROSS  "THE  CANOE  TRAIL" 
Showing  the  Hospital  and  the  States'  Exhibits  Building 

cost  $250,000  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  maltese 
cross,  of  which  each  state  occupies  one  section. 
The  material  for  its  construction  is  the  native 
timber  of  the  four  states. 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  is  the  first  to  be 
held  in  this  country  on  deep  water,  and  the 
navies  of  the  world  were  invited  to  participate 
in  a  magnificent  display.  In  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  natural  harbor  afforded  by  the  pro- 
tected waters  of  Hampton  Roads,  these  naval 
powers  are  assembled  in  grand  array.     Every 
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THE  FLORAL  FENCE 
Decorated   with   roses,   trumpet-vines,   and   honeysuckles 

type  of  fighting  craft,  from  the  smallest  gun- 
boat to  the  largest  man-of-war  lies  at  anchor. 
The  Navy  Department  realized  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  celebration  and  detailed 
Rear-Admiral  Harrington,  who  has  been  in 
the  Navy  for  more  than  forty  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Exposition  Naval  Board.  The 
great  battle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the 
Monitor  is  reproduced  in  the  same  position 
these  old  ironclads  occupied  when  they  fought 
their  terrible  fight  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
famous  engagement  was  fought  near  the  Ex- 
position grounds,  just  off  the  point,  on  Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

The  military  display,  ashore,  is  correspond- 
ingly elaborate.  Immense  camping  grounds, 
sufficient  for  n,ooo  men,  were  laid  out  by  a 
military  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  a  magnificent  drill  plain  of  thirty 
acres,  called  the  Lee  Parade,  is  used  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  troops.  The  great  parade 
ground,  level  as  a  floor,  is  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  full-grown  apple  trees.  The  encampment 
consists   of  several  thousand   regulars  of  the 
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United  States  army,  with  detachments  of 
state  troops  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  companies  from  the  armies  of  many  foreign 
powers. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  armed  troops  of  a  foreign  country  have 
been  permitted  to  land  on  our  soil.  The 
military  feature  is  an  attractive  one.  In 
response  to  an  invitation  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  Japan,  Denmark,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  Belgium,  Argentina, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  have  sent  troops, 
as  well  as  ships  of  war.     This  vast  army,  en- 


THE  POWHATAN  OAK 
One  of  the  old  trees  on  the  Exposition  Grounds 


LAFAYETTE  PARK,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

camped  at  the  Exposition  grounds  in  long 
lines  of  white  tents,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  makes  an  impression  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

Among  the  most  noted  organizations  to 
attend  the  Exposition  are  those  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery,  of  London  and  of 
Boston — similar  organizations,  the  oldest  and 
most  honored,  of  their  respective  cities.  The 
Confederate  Veterans,  uniformed  in  gray,  are 
also  here,  and  awaken  memories  of  the  days 
when  they  stood  in  battle  array  on  many  Vir- 
ginia fields.  Fraternal  organizations  in  uni- 
form will  be  present  much  of  the  time. 

On  account  of  the  location,  the  sports  and 
amusements  of  the  Exposition  comprise  many 
new  features.     The  International  Yacht  Races, 
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for  instance,  will  prove  as  interesting  to  many 
as  the  sight  of  the  battleships.  These  races 
will  be  in  competition  for  various  cups,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  offered  by  President 
Roosevelt,  by  King  Edward,  by  Emperor 
William,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  In 
addition  to  the  races  for  these  cups,  there  will 
be  at  least  twenty  other  cup  races,  participated 
in  by  all  sorts  of  crafts.  One  of  these  events  is 
a  motor-boat  race  from  New  York  City  to 
Hampton  Roads;  another  will  be  run  from  the 
Exposition  to  the  Bermuda  Islands. 


The  playground  proper  of  the  Exposition 
is  the  "War  Path,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
"Midway,"  the  "Pike,"  and  the  "Trail" 
Of  previous  expositions.  The  attractions  here 
include  many  spectacular  representations  of 
historical  events  in  harmony  with  the  plan 
and  scope  of  the  Exposition. 

EDUCATION   AT   THE   EXPOSITION 

The  purely  educational  features  of  the  Ex- 
position are  conducted  in  the  Model  School 
Building,  one  of  the  seven  smaller  structures 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  CONVENIENT  LOCATION  OF  THE  GROUNDS,  WITH  CIRCLES 
MARKING  THE  DISTANCES  TO  SURROUNDING  TOWNS 


Extensive  preparations  have  also  been  made 
for  tests  with  airships  and  balloons  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  aeronautical  clubs  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  especially  France. 
The  latter  country  will  conduct  tests  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  usefulness  of  balloons 
in  military  manoeuvres.  Among  the  other  events 
of  this  nature  are  various  international  athletic 
contests,  which  will  be  participated  in  by 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 


known  collectively  as  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Village.  In  this  building  is  taught,  on  stated 
occasions,  a  model  school  comprising  all  grades. 
Competent  teachers  are  employed  and  pupils 
are  supplied  by  the  surrounding  cities  of  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  and  other 
contiguous  points. 

In  a  building  set  aside  for  Education  and 
Social  Economy  is  an  educational  exhibit 
that  is  selective  rather  than  universal.  Wherever 
an     educational     institution      has     achieved 
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notable  results  in  philosophic  or  scientific 
fields,  or  wherever  cities  have  made  excep- 
tional progress  in  their  public-school  work,  they 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  exhibit. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Lieut. -Governor 
Ellyson,  governor  of  the  Exposition's  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Education,  and  his  chief, 
Prof.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  the  educational  and 
historical  exhibit  is  larger  and  more  diversified 
than  any  similar  exhibit  ever  gathered  in  the 
United  States.  The  Department  of  State  has 
on  exhibition  fac-similes  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  Constitution,  together  with  many 
other  interesting  documents.  The  Treasury 
Department  maintains  a  small  bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  which  illustrates  the 
method  of  plate  work  used  in  that  department. 
The  Post-Office  Department  has  a  model 
post-office  in  active  operation  under  glass, 
showing  how  the  mails  are  collected  and  dis- 
tributed and  demonstrating  the  workings  of 
the  many  new  inventions  connected  with  the 
mail  department.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  this  exhibit  is  that  of  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office,  where  is  shown  the  variety  of 
articles  that  pass  through  the  mails  misdirected. 

In  the  Fisheries  Department  is  the  most 
complete  display  of  everything  pertaining  to 
fish  and  fishing  ever  seen  at  any  exposition. 
There  will  be  salt-water  and  fresh-water 
aquaria,  living  fish  from  stream,  lake,  and  sea, 
and  preserved  specimens  of  every  description. 
The  United  States  Government  supplies  the 
live  fish  and  a  complete  supply  of  fishing 
apparatus  from  a  fish-hook  to  a  harpoon. 

THE   HISTORICAL    COLLECTIONS 

The  archives  of  all  of  the  older  states  have 
also  been  drawn  upon.  From  the  State  Li- 
brary of  Virginia  have  come  the  portraits  of 
all  the  Governors,  whose  names  were  familiar 
to  most  of  the  sightseers  in  their  school  days 
— Berkeley  and  Spottswood,  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Horse  Shoe,  who  penetrated  to  the 
mountains  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia; 
and  Patrick  Henry.  The  Virginia  Historical 
Society  has  on  exhibition  one  of  the  rarest 
collections  of  colonial  relics  and  papers  in 
existence.  One  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Old  Dominion  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
Jaquelin,  Ambler,  and  Sherwood  families, 
who  lived  on  historic  Jamestown  Island. 
Many  articles  from  the  old,  original  town  are 
exhibited,  among  which  will  be  the  silver  used 


in  the  old  Jamestown  church,  on  the  founda- 
tions of  which,  not  long  since  unearthed,  there 
is  being  erected  a  duplicate  of  the  old  structure. 
Old  printing  and  presses  from  the  Henkel 
Shop  at  Newmarket,  made  famous  in  the 
Civil  War,  have  been  sent,  as  well  as  the  pat- 
terns of  the  first  Confederate  ironclad,  the 
Virginia,   the  rebuilt  Merrimac. 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland,  and  the  later-formed 
state  of  Ohio  are  elaborately  represented  in  this 
section.  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest  archaeolog- 
ical exhibits  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is 
now  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Colonial  Dames,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  have  assembled  collections 
that  are  representative  of  the  respective  periods 
from  which  their  societies  take  their  existence, 
and  the  exhibit  is  made  up  of  loans  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  these  priceless  relics  were  to  be 
kept  in  fire-proof  buildings  won  for  the  Ex- 
hibition many  contributions  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  brought  here.  The  orig- 
inal building,  which  was  found  not  large  enough 
for  the  exhibits,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  wing  of  the  Auditorium  and  Administration 
Building,  being  connected  by  a  peristyle.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  new  building,  also  fire-proof, 
has  been  erected,  90  feet  front  and  300 
feet  deep. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND   HOTELS 

The  grounds  are  within  easy  reach  of  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  and  Old 
Point  Comfort  by  electric  car  and  by  boat. 
A  ride  of  twenty  minutes  from  any  of  these 
places  lands  one  on  the  grounds.  Radiating 
from  Norfolk  and  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
eight  great  trunk  lines  and  five  short  lines  of 
steamers,  four  Chesapeake  Bay  and  four  river 
lines,  and  three  river  and  canal  lines. 

The  exposition  being  within  a  short  ride  of 
Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Hampton,  and  other 
cities  and  resorts,  the  problem  of  hotel  accom- 
modations ought  to  be  an  easy  one.  The 
diagram  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the 
distance  to  each  city.  Visitors  who  prefer 
outdoor  life  to  the  bustle  of  a  crowded 
hotel  can  make  arrangements  whereby  the 
comforts  of  a  seaside  resort  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  attractions  of  the  exposition 
city. 


NATURE'S  GIFTS  TO  THE  SOUTH 

A  SURVEY  OF  GREAT  RESOURCES,  MOST  OF  WHICH  ARE  YET  TO  BE  DEVELOPED 

BY 

HERBERT  A.  SMITH 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

{Compiled  from  official  statistics) 

IN  forecasting  the  future  of  the  South,  mineral,  the  South  produces  one-fourth;  and 
the  temporary  and  the  permanent  resources  of  iron,  about  one-ninth.  Its  total  coal  re- 
should  be  considered  separately.  Tempo-  sources  amount  to  nearly  600,000,000,000  tons, 
rary  resources  are  those  that  lie  idle  until  used,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  estimated  coal 
and  whose  product  is  then  not  income  reserve,  as  follows: 
but   converted   capital.     Permanent   resources  _    ..  .      ...       „  . ,    .    .    ,.         SBmT  _nv. 

.  ,       .      r  ,  Southern     Appalachian     Field,    including      short  tons 

are    farm    lands,    water-powers,    etc.,    whose        west  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  east- 
product  is  income.  ern  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 

In  the  list  of  convertible  assets  bestowed  by     so^eni'^^ 

Nature     Upon     the     Southern     States,     mineral  ritory,  Arkansas,    and  Texas  Carboni- 

wealth  and  timber  are  the  two  great  items.  ferous  • 141,946,000,000 

Ai  .1       f.i  1  1      ,.  Texas  and  Alabama  Lignite -50,000,000,000 

About  one-seventh  of  the  mineral  production  6 

of  the  entire  country  comes  from  the  Southern         The     showing    in     iron      ore    reserves    is 
States.     Of  bituminous  coal,  the  most  valuable     quite    as    good ;    a    safe    minimum    is    over 


THE  COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
Coal  unmined,  600,000,000,000  short  tons,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  coal  reserve  of  the  United  States. 
Coal  mined  in  Southern  States,   1905:    80,000,000  short  tons  valued  at  $80,000,000.     Coal  mined  in  Southern  States 
to  date:    800,000,000  short  tons 
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3,000,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
nation's  total.  Of  workable  iron  ore,  the 
South  contains  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  the  famous  Lake  Superior  district;  and  this 
does  not  include  the  deep-lying  Southern  ores, 
unworkable  at  present.  But  all  ores  must  be 
counted  in  any  ertimate  of  iron  reserve. 

On  a  basis  of  value  of  product,  the  South 
furnishes  more  than  two-sevenths  of  our  oil, 
and   more  than  one-sixth  of  our  gas. 

Of  coal  and  iron  we  have  figures  for  the 
production  of  1905.  All  the  Southern  States 
but  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  mine  some  coal;  but  of  the  iron  all 


of  this  the  South  supplies  $10,000,000.  Of 
mineral  chemical  materials  the  South  supplies 
more  than  one-half,  chiefly  phosphate  rock, 
all  of  which  is  produced  in  Florida,  Tennessee, 
and  South  Carolina;  and  nearly  one-third  of 
the  mineral  pigments.  Of  precious  stones  the 
whole  country  produces  only  $325,000  worth, 
with    the    South    furnishing    its    fair    share. 

The  latest  figures  available  for  all  mineral 
products  are  those  of  the  Census  for  1902. 
These  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Census  of  1890,  give  an  indication  of  the  devel- 
opment which  is  steadily  going  forward. 

The  following    comparison    of     the  official 


THE  THREE  PRINCIPAL  FOREST  SECTIONS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


except  a  small  fraction  comes  from  the  three 
states  of  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee. 
Between  1889  and  1902  the  production  of  iron 
nearly  doubled,  but  in  1905  it  was  slightly 
lower  than  in  1902.  Coal,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  a  prodigious  increase.  The  total  value 
of  the  iron  output  in  1905  was  not  quite 
$7,000,000.  It  seems  altogether  safe  to  say 
that  the  South  is  now  deriving  $150,000,000  a 
year  gross  from  its  mines  and  quarries. 

Next  to  fuels  and  metallic  ores  in  the  list  of 
valuable  mineral  products  come  structural 
materials,  with  an  annual  product  for  the 
United  States  valued  at  about  $100,000,000; 


figures   for  1890  and    1902  shows  the  rate  of 
this  development: 

Alines  and  Quarries 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 

l8no 

1902 

West  Virginia   . 

$6,969,804 

$48,378,414 

Alabama 

9,828,369 

I7>367>992 

Tennessee    .... 

6,445,283 

9,533,782 

4,7IT,944 

8,533,423 

5,089,447 

7,313,712 

6,023,076 

6,607,807 

i,985,679 

6,981,532 

All  others 

9,023,237 

16,450,428 

Total  South 

$50,076,839 

$121,167,090 

United  States 

.      .      . 

$786,826,417 
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The  forests  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds :  Southern 
pine  and  "hardwoods" — oaks  of  various  kinds, 
poplar,  hickory,  beech,  ash,  gums,  etc.  The 
southern  pine  forests  originally  stretched  from 
Virginia  well  into  Texas,  covering  the  coastal 
plain  in  a  belt  from  150  to  200  miles  wide. 
The  core  of  the  original  interior  hardwoods 
forest,  terribly  depleted  on  the  whole,  yet  still 
magnificent  in  extent  and  often  in  quality  also, 
sweeps  around  and  between  the  ridges  of  the 
Appalachians  from  central  Alabama  and 
Georgia  to  southern  New  York,  yielding  on 
the  higher  elevations  to  a  large  intermixture 
of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  balsam,  with  some 
white  pine,  until  a  point  is  reached  where,  in 
the  southern  Appalachians,  spruce  and  balsam 
monopolize  the  sleep  slopes.  The  finest  hard- 
wood timber  left  in  the  country,  and  the  chief 
source  of  present  supply,  is  found  in  the  South, 
mainly  in  two  bodies— the  Appalachian  forests 
and  the  virgin  hardwoods  of  Arkansas  and  the 
bordering  states  to  the  south,  west,  and  north. 

The  actual  area  of  land  under  forest  is  not 
definitely  known.  Estimates  of  the  existing 
timber  supply  vary  widely,  and  should  be 
accepted  with  great  caution.  All  together,  the 
South's  forest  products  are  probably  now  yield- 
ing a  gross  income  of  $300,000,000 — more 
than  any  field  crop  except  cotton,  and  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  is  obtained  from  all 
its  mines  and  quarries.  The  following  is  a 
careful  estimate  of  present  resources: 

THE  FOREST  WEALTH  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Pine  timber  standing  (estimated)  in  board 

feet 300,000,000,000 

Hardwood   timber   standing    (estimated) 

in  board  feet 300,000,000,000 

Cypress, gum,  etc.  (estimated  in  board  feet)     65,000,000,000 

Spruce,  hemlock,  balsam,  standing  (esti- 
mated)     15,000,000,000 

Various  timber  trees  standing  (estimated 

in  board  feet) 20,000,000,000 

Total  of  above  (estimated)  in  board  feet  .    700,000,000,000 

Area  of  standing  forests  296,000,000 
acres,  or  seven-tenths  of  the  forested 
area  of  the  United  State... 

Gross  income  from  Southern  forest  pro- 
ducts, 1906 8300,000,000 

A  conservative  estimate  indicates  that  in 
twenty  years  the  present  supply  of  Southern  pine 
will  be  practically  exhausted — a  fact  of  startling 
significance  when  one  thinks  of  the  part  that 
this  lumber  plays  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  East.  To  the  South  the  prospect 
is  still  more  ominous,  for  it  will  mean  the  dry- 
ing up  of  one  of  the  great  streams  which  swell 
the   present   tide   of   business  activity.     Most 


of  the  land  which  is  being  stripped  can  be  put 
to  no  profitable  present  use  other  than  the 
growing  of  timber. 

SOUTHERN   LAND   VALUE 

Except  in  Texas,  there  is  practically  no  land 
in  the  South  which  is  not  capable  of  economic 
use.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  time  and  growth 
in  population  until  the  needs  of  man  call'into 
play  all  the  latent  earning  power  of  the  region. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  land  may  be 
roughly  classed  as  follows: 

ACRES 

Agricultural  land 127,000,000 

Swamp    land    potentially    valuable    for    agri- 
culture       30,000,000 

Timber  land  other  than  drainable  swamp.  .  265,000,000 
Brush,    waste,    and    inferior   Eastern    pasture 

land  potentially  valuable  for  timber     .      .  48,000,000 

Western  grazing  land  (semi-arid)   .      .      .  60,000,000 

Desert  land 15,000,000 

Total 545,000,000 

This  statement  is  only  approximate;  no 
exact  data  to  confirm  such  a  classification  exist. 
The  brush,  waste,  and  inferior  pasture  land 
was  formerly  forested  but  is  now  producing 
little  or  nothing  of  value. 

At  the  present  time,  only  a  fraction  of 
the  land  in  the  South  is  under  cultivation  and 
a  still  smaller  fraction  under  improved  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  present  use  made  of  the  farm  land  of  the 
South  is  partly  shown  by  the  acreage  devoted  to 
each  of  the  principal  crops,  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  crops  raised.    For  1905  these  were: 


CROP 

ACREAGE 

TOTAL  VALUE 
OF  CROP 

ACRE   VALUE 
OF    CROP 

Cotton    

26,050,709 

37,096,535 

3,266,124 

627,998 

482,479 

$629,750,856 

392,948,737 

51,922,607 

35,021,646 

12,955,748 

$24.17 
IO.59 
18.95 

55- 76 
26.85 

Hay    

Tobacco 

Rice   

This  statement  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  figures  for  the  value  of  animals  and  animal 
products  sold.  Unfortunately,  no  such  figures 
exist  for  1905.  Some  light  is  given  by  the 
1900  Census  figures,  showing  the  products  of 
Southern  farms  classified  as  follows: 

Crop  products $041,409,721 

Animal  products 361,495,455 

Forest  products  of  farms 40,908,300 

Farming  in  the  South  is  profiting  greatly  by 
the  scientific  work  of  the  Department 
of   Agriculture    in    intensive   cultivation.     For 
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example,  rice  is  a  crop  of  rapidly  rising  im- 
portance. Formerly  it  was  grown  mainly  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Carolinas.  In  Texas 
and  in  Louisiana,  settlers  from  the  older  farm- 
ing states  are  now  raising  rice  by  irrigation 
on  higher  ground,  where  they  use  planting 
machinery  and  imported  Japanese  seed  suited 
to  the  new  conditions.  Now  the  quantity 
produced  and  the  low  cost  at  which  it  can  be 
sold  has  brought  against  the  Carolina  rice 
growers  a  competition  which  they  are  unable 
to  meet,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  experimenting  on  behalf  of  Carolina 


land  in  the  South.  Reclamation  of  the  ever- 
glades of  Florida  is  an  important  project  which 
is  already  being  looked  into  by  the  state  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  If,  as  seems  probable,  it  can 
be  carried  through,  the  result  will  be  to  add  to 
the  state  18,000,000  acres  of  very  fertile  land 
— equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  state.  Portions 
of  the  everglades  already  drained  have  pro- 
duced phenomenal  crops — in  one  case,  for 
example,  40  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the  acre. 

A   part   of  the    Great   Dismal   Swamp,   in 
Virginia,  has  been  converted  into  good  farming 


COTTON  AREAS  AND  PRODUCTION,  1905 
Each  dot   represents  two  thousand    bales,  or  1,000,000    pounds  of   cotton.      The  year's   production   was    11,345,9 

bales,  worth  $641,720,435 


with  new  importations  of  plants  to  take  the 
place  of  rice  on  this  land. 

What  the  South  needs  most,  however,  is  not 
new  discoveries  in  agricultural  science,  but  the 
application  of  what  is  already  known.  Man, 
not  Nature,  has  been  at  fault.  But  a  change 
is  at  hand.  Powerful  forces  are  at  work. 
The  Southern  States  have  prescribed  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  common-school 
instruction,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made 
in  method. 

There  are  about  50  million  acres  of  swamp 


land  by  the  drainage  -which  resulted  from 
digging  the  Herring  canal,  and  reclamation  of 
this  type  of  land  can  be  expected  to  take  place 
steadily  through  private  enterprise.  In  the 
case  of  the  large  swamp  bottoms,  particularly 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  engineering 
works  and  problems  involved  create  a  field 
for  public  action.  Such  reclamation  work 
also  profits  the  general  welfare  from  the  stand- 
point of  sanitation,  and  aids  largely  in  the 
extermination  of  the  mosquito  by  destroying 
the  favorite  breeding  places. 
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The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  the 
Southern  States  in  1900  and  in  1905  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  estimates: 


COMPUTATION   MADE 

CENSUS     FIGURES 

BY    U.    S.   DEPT.   OF 
AGRICULTURE 

1900 

1905 

%3.929.°64 

153.591.159 

$8l,870,20I 
209,448,579 

South  Carolina  . . 

Alabama    

179,399,882 

213,990,317 

Arkansas 

181,416,001 

225,662,537 

Louisiana 

198,536,906 

226,770,134 

West  Virginia  . . . 

2°3>9°7>349 

219,460,638 

Mississippi 

204,221,027 

259.835.998 

Maryland 

204,645,407 

2H,473,9I9 

Georgia    

228,374,637 

307,036,960 

North  Carolina  . . 

233.834,693 

291,754,578 

Virginia 

323,515.977 

359,629,805 

Tennessee    

341,202,025 

369,951,565 

Kentucky 

47r.°45.856- 

536,344,384 

Texas  

962,476,273 

1,116,096,798 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  forestry  that  only 
land  not  permanently  suited  to  agriculture 
should  be  used  for  growing  timber.  From  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  the  land  area  is  about  the 
proper  proportion  to  keep  forested  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  welfare.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
South,  with  over  one-half  of  its  area  wooded, 
can  stand  a  good  deal  of  clearing  up.  As  scien- 
tific agriculture  gives  greater  productive  power 
to  farming  land,  as  cities  grow  in  size  and 
increase  the  demand  for  food,  and  as  the  rural 
population  multiplies  so  that  more  land  can  be 
manned,  it  will  pay  better  and  better  to  bring 
forested  areas  under  the  plow.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rapidly  rising  price  of  lumber,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  nation  is  approaching  a  serious 
timber  shortage,  and  last  but  not  least,  our  fast 
growing  knowledge  of  how  to  make  American 
woodland  most  productive,  justify  expectations 
of  an  increase  in  the  bid  which  forestry  will  put 
in  for  use  of  the  land. 

THE   POSSIBILITIES   OF   FORESTRY 

Undoubtedly  much  of  the  present  hardwood 
forest  area  will  eventually  be  turned  into  farms. 
The  process  is  now  going  on  extensively  in 
Texas  and  elsewhere.  The  future  of  the 
sandy  Southern  pine  land  is  more  doubtful. 
As  forest  it  now  bears,  in  mature  timber,  an 
average  stand  of  some  3,000  board  feet  to  the 
acre — a  very  low  average  for  productive  tim- 
ber land  of  good  quality.  Under  better  man- 
agement, it  can  probably  be  made  to  produce 
every  sixty  or  eighty  years  from  10,000  to 
15,000  board  feet  of  timber,  salable  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  at  the  present.  The  vast  area 


THE  INCREASE  IN  NEWSPAPERS  1900-1905 
The  section  shaded  is  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  in  which 
there  was  a  50  per  cent,  increase.     The  distribution  of  newspapers  was: 
Ala.  236,  Fla.  177,  Ga.  394,  N.  C.  290,  S.  C  163,  Tenn.  320. 

of  this  land  in  the  aggregate  makes  it  of  vital 
importance  to  the  South  that  destructive 
methods  shall  not  reduce  it  to  a  waste. 

Land   in    Florida    which   a   few   years   ago 
was  not  thought  worth  taking  free  from  the 


THE  DECREASING  ILLITERACY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
The  white     section    represents    the  illiteracy  in    1900;    the   white 
and  black  together  show   the  illiteracy   in  1800.     The   decrease   from 
1900  to  1907  has  been  much  more  rapid. 
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Government  by  homestead  entry  now  brings 
from  $200  to  $500  an  acre  for  pineapple  cul- 
ture, since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
discovered  how  to  fertilize  it  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

But  for  the  good  of  the  region  itself,  of  the 


decaying  organic  matter  with  which  the  forest 
protects  their  sloping  sides,  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  an  extremely  washable  soil. 
After  the  forest  is  destroyed,  gullies  quickly 
eat  into  this  and  each  heavy  rainfall  discharges 
swiftly  into  the  streams.     The  result  is  destruc- 


THE  AVAILABLE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE  SOUTH 
The  principal  streams  that  rise  in  the  Appalachian  region 


South,  and  of  the  entire  country,  the  forests  of 
the  Appalachian  region  should  be  permanent. 
Once  destroyed,  they  can  be  restored  only  at 
great  cost ;  the  land  will  bear  no  other  crop  but 
trees;  and  bared  of  these,  the  mountains  be- 
come a  menace  and  a  curse.  Underneath  the 
network  of  rootlets  and  the  absorbent  mat  of 


tive  floods  followed  by  low  water,  silt,  and 
sandbars  in  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  failure 
of  water  power. 

Besides  lumber  for  the  general  market, 
these  forests  are  invaluable  as  the  source  of 
supply  of  mining  timbers  and  of  material  for 
many    wood-working   industries.     More    than 


L$  429,382 
8,133,93-6 
24,459,107 


DIAGRAM     SHOWING      THE 
INCREASE  IN  THE  VALUE 
OF     SOUTHERN     MANU- 
FACTURED PRODUCTS 
1890,   1900,   1905 


1890 
PPJ     1900 


1905 


WMM*m 
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one-fourth   of   the   mountain   area   has   been  mitting  and  applying  power  are  furnishing  a 

stripped.    Under  forest  management,  this  area  powerful  stimulus  to  this  development, 

could  be  made  a  permanent  source  of  income  One  of  the  great  events  in  the  recent  history 

to  the  nation.  of  the   South    is   the    development  of  cotton 

The  average  man  has  begun  to  realize  that  manufacturing,  especially  in  North  and  South 

industrial  development  in  the  near  future  will  Carolina  and  Georgia.     An  idea  of  the  available 
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1890 

4,601 
3,422 


8,710 


12,048 


1905 

6,513 
4,854 


2,203 

4,230 

3,360 

3,972 

2,490 

3,629 

2,942 
1,433 
1,270 

2,289 

3,335 

Whole  South 

1890—44,087 
1905—67,129 

2,988 
1,441 

3,180 

2,767 

3,576 

2,471 

3,708 

1,740 

4,136 

3,128 

4,256 

1,261 

5,263 

MILEAGE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  RAILROADS  IN  1890  AND  1905 
The  white  sections  represent  the  mileage  of  1890  ;  the  black  show  the  mileage  added  between  1890  and  1905. 
About  45  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  constructed  in  1906  was  built  in  the  Southern  States.     Nearly  12,000  miles  are  now 

in  construction  or  under  contract 

depend  largely  upon  water  power.     But  that  water  power  of  the  South  may  be  got  from  the 

water  power  is  a   resource   which  man   can  map  shown  on  a  preceding  page, 
easily  dissipate  has  not  yet  struck  home.     The  Good  information  now  points  to  a  possible 

advantages  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  trans-  total  of  3,000,000  horse-power.     Over  90,000 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  INCREASE 

IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL 

INVESTED  IN  SOUTHERN 

MANUFACTURING 
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THE  INCREASE  IN  INDIVIDUAL  DEPOSITS  IN  ALL  BANKS,  1896-1906 
The  black  sections  represent  the  deposits  in  1896 ;  the  black  plus  the  white  show  the  deposits  in  1906 


horse-power  is  now  developed  in  cotton  mills 
alone,  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  A  far  greater  aggregate  of  power 
is  dispersed  along  the  upper  waters  of  the 
streams  and  their  hundreds  of  tributaries.  In 
estimating  the  resources  of  the  region,  all  these 
small  powers  should  be  counted  in.  They 
can  create  wealth  by  supplying  power  for  all 
kinds  of  local  industries,  for  lighting  small 
towns,  and  for  transportation  on  local  lines. 
The  first  period  in  the  history  of  manufacturing 


in  the  United  States  was  that  in  which  the 
streams  of  New  England  were  dotted 
with  villages  and  small  single  factories  de- 
pendent upon  water  power.  During  the  sec- 
ond, coal  brought  concentration.  In  the 
third,  now  opening,  the  movement  is  re- 
versed again. 

In  the  field  of  transportation  there  is  an 
impressive  suggestiveness  of  the  coming  changes. 
A  forecast  has  recently  been  made  that  in 
twenty    years    the     coal-burning    locomotive 


LABOR  ENGAGED  IN  MANUFACTURING  IN  THE  SOUTH,  1900,  1905 
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will  have  vanished  down  the  same  road   on 
which  the  stage  coach  has  preceded  it. 

Already  forest  destruction  in  the  mountains 
has  visibly  diminished  the  water  power  depended 
upon  by  important  mills.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  country,  and  especially  fortunate  for  the 
South,  that  by  the  creation  of  the  Waterways 
Commission   the   President  has   called   public 


attention  to  the  fact  that  our  streams  and  rivers, 
like  our  farm  land  and  forests,  are  among  the 
great  resources  which  support  our  wellbeing  and 
give  us  rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  Forethought,  intelligence,  and  wise 
control  of  our  collective  action  in  the  light  of 
the  best  information  that  science  can  give  per- 
tain to  statesmanship  and  good  business. 


THE  SOUTH'S  VAST  RESERVES 

A  REVOLUTION  OF  ECONOMIC  FORCES  NOT  HITHERTO  APPRECIATED 

BY 

D.  A.  TOMPKINS 

[MR.   TOMPKINS,    OF    CHARLOTTE,  N.    C,    IS    AN    INDUSTRIAL  LEADER   AND    ONE    OP 
THE   MOST   THOROUGH    STUDENTS    OF    PRACTICAL    ECONOMICS   IN   THE     COUNTRY] 


IT  HAS  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
present  industrial  development  in  the 
South  is  a  revival  and  not  an  initial 
movement.  Mr.  Harry  Hammond,  of  Beach 
Island,  S.  C,  has  said  that  in  1810  the  manu- 
factured products  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia  exceeded  those  of  all  the  New 
England  States  taken  together.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  Colonial  days  and  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  the  South  had  a  well-developed 
and  thriving  system  of  manufactures.  In 
transportation,  the  South  also  led.  The  first 
steamship  that  crossed  the  ocean  went  out  of 
Savannah.  The  South  Carolina  Railway,  con- 
structed from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  140 
miles,  was  probably  the  biggest  engineering 
enterprise  in  America  when  it  was  building. 
The  thing  which  hindered  and  ultimately 
nearly  dried  up  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  South  was  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  The  introduction  of  cotton 
production  into  the  South  enhanced  the  value 
of  slaves  and,  with  slave  labor,  cotton  pro- 
duction required  less  effort  and  yielded  more 
profit  than  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Following  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  cotton-growing 
states  was  rapidly  increased  by  importation, 
largely  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  constantly  growing  influence  of  slavery 
finally  stopped  white  immigration  altogether, 
and  went  further.  It  stimulated  a  tide  of  white 
emigration  from  the  South  Atlantic  States  to 
the  Northwest.     Lincoln,  Harrison,  and  others 


were  in  this  Northwest  tide.  It  stimulated 
another  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Southwest. 
This  was  made  up  of  the  sons  of  slaveholders, 
with  slaves,  seeking  more  land.  By  1830  the 
production  of  a  few  staple  crops  with  slave 
labor  was  practically  all  that  was  left.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  sugar,  all  with  slave  labor, 
absorbed  the  time  of  the  managing  white  folk 
in  the  South,  and  the  industrial  workers  who 
did  not  get  away  settled  in  the  mountains  or 
became  very  poor  in  the  low  country. 

We  often  hear  that  the  immigrant  ceased 
coming  South  because  of  the  Negro.  This  is  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  subject.  It  was  the 
institution  of  slavery  and  not  the  Negro  which 
dried  up  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
stopped  white  immigation  to  the  South,  and 
which  stimulated  white  emigration  from  the 
South  to  the  Northwest.  The  Negro  has,  had 
no  more  influence  on  these  movements  than 
the  Indian  had.  The  Negro  is  here  still,  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever,  and  in  his  presence 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  revived, 
and  white  emigration  has  ceased  and  white 
immigration  has  set  in  anew. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  sixty  miles 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  there  are  available  water 
powers  sufficient  to  develop  1,000,000  horse- 
power. Reckoning  one  horse-power  as  the 
equivalent  of  ten  man-power,  this  would  make 
the  power  of  these  rivers  capable  of  doing  as 
much  work  as  10,000,000  common  laborers. 
This  is  probably  not  more  than  one-third  the 
power  in  the  Piedmont  region  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 
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In  the  first  three  decades  succeeding  the 
Civil  War,  little  progress  was  made.  In  the 
fourth  decade  the  tide  turned,  and  things  are 
now  going  better  than  at  any  time  preceding, 
before  or  since  the  war.  This  may  be  shown 
by  the  following  general  facts  about  the  pro- 
duction and  price  of  cotton  per  annum  in  the 
four  decades  succeeding  the  war: 

In  first  decade  2,500,000  bales,  at  24  cents  a 

pound,  yielded    $300,000,000 

In  second  decade  5,000,000  bales,  at  12  cents 

a  pound,  yielded    $300,000,000 

In  third  decade  10,000,000  bales  at  6  cents  a 

pound,  yielded    $300,000,000 

In  fourth  decade  10,000,000  bales,  at  12  cents 

a  pound,  yielded    $600,000,000 

Formerly  the  cotton  crop  was,  in  the  cotton 
area,  practically  the  only  source  of  money 
income.  This  one  source  brought  $300,000,000. 
Now  the  income  has  increased  until  the  follow- 
ing figures  show,  roughly,  something  of  the 
improvement : 

The  cotton  crop  now  yields $600,000,000 

Cotton-seed  oil  product $100,000,000 

2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  manufactures — en- 
hanced value  over  the  raw  cotton $200,000,000 

Perishable  farm  products  not  salable  before, 
for  lack  of  local  markets  and  transpor- 
tation facilities    $100,000,000 

Total  for  cotton  crop  and  kindred  industries, 
including  truck  farming  to  supply  fac- 
tory operatives    $1,000,000,000 

Former  total  income $300,000,000 

Annual  increase $700,000,000 

Besides  this  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton 
and  what  is  made  out  of  it  over  and  above 
what  used  to  be,  there  are  other  gigantic  values 
being  realized  in  the  South ;  and  other  kinds  of 
maufacturing  from  mines.  Coal,  mineral  oil, 
furniture,  iron,  and  steel,  and  many  other 
interests  have  come  from  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  giant  interests;  and,  if  the  annual  values 
in  these  be  added,  the  figures  become  well- 
nigh  incredible. 

The  South  has  practically  a  monopoly  of 
cotton.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  seems  quite  extraordinary  that 
it  has  been  developed  outside  its  indigenous 
territory  to  give  the  greatest  and  cheapest 
supply  of  raw  material  for  clothing  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  While  cotton  is  indigenous 
to  most  tropical  and   sub-tropical   countries, 


none  of  those  countries  produces  an  approx- 
imately reliable  supply.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  where  cotton  is 
indigenous  the  cotton-destroying  insects  sur- 
vive the  winter  and  destroy  the  crop.  In  the 
cotton  area  of  the  United  States,  the  winters  are 
cold  enough  to  kill  the  bugs  which  destroy 
cotton  and  yet  the  summer  is  long  enough, 
taken  together  with  a  mild  spring  and  fall,  to 
permit  the  growth  of  a  crop.  No  similar 
climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  been  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
until  some  other  area  with  similar  climatic 
conditions  is  found,  the  South  will  remain 
secure  in  the  practical  monopoly  of  cotton 
production. 

LOW-GRADE   ALIENS   NOT   NEEDED 

While  more  people  are  needed  both  for  the 
production  of  cotton  and  in  general  manu- 
factures, it  is  not  desired  that  the  gates  shall  be 
opened  wide  to  immigration  of  alien  stocks.  It 
is  better  rather  to  maintain  a  degree  of  scarcity 
of  labor  to  stimulate  fair  prices — high  enough 
to  maintain  better  standards  of  living  for  work- 
ing people.  This  condition  of  a  degree  of 
scarcity  of  labor  would  also  stimulate  the  adap- 
tation of  natural  forces,  such  as  water  power,  to 
do  much  work.  Immigration  is  needed  in  a 
moderate  tide,  and  of  the  best  blood  only,  in 
order  to  bring  a  new  strain  into  the  home  blood 
and  to  help  tide  over  the  pressure  for  labor  now, 
pending  the  development  of  natural  forces 
and  their  adaption  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

The  South  has  had  ample  experience  with 
cheap,  ignorant  labor.  Slave  labor  was  both 
cheap  and  ignorant.  While  it  was  depended 
upon,  the  natural  forces  and  resources,  ex- 
cepting only  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  remained 
untouched.  To  get  full  values  from  these, 
each  succeeding  generation  must  be  better 
trained  and  more  highly  educated. 

The  movement  for  education  and  training 
that  is  higher  and  better  is  already  well  in- 
augurated. Practically  every  Southern  state 
has  established  and  maintains  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  college. 

This  is  wholly  apart  from  the  state  univer- 
sities. These  technical  and  practical  schools 
are  well  attended  by  the  boys.  So  also  are  the 
new  state  normal  and  industrial  schools  well 
attended  by  the  girls.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem of  every  Southern  state  is  being  broadened 
and  extended.  These  educational  movements 
include  provision  for  colored  people. 
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A    PLEA    FOR  A  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE    PEOPLE  AND  THE  ROADS 

BY 

W.  W.  FINLEY 

PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SOUTHERN     RAILWAY 


THE  rapid  and  substantial  development  of 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  Southern 
States  rightly  attracts  marked  attention. 
During  the  last  two  decades  the  progress  of 
the  South  has,  from  an  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  commercial  view-point,  been  marvelous. 
No  section  of  our  great  country  is  advancing 
materially  with  greater  rapidity  than  is  the 
territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  there 
is  much  more  to  be  done  and  the  people  of  the 
South  should  unitedly  work  for  its  uninter- 
rupted development.  The  field  is  promising 
for  more  manufactories  and  an  increased 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
South.  All  measures  purely  antagonistic  to 
the  betterment  and  increase  of  transportation 
facilities  should  therefore  be  discouraged. 

Laws  favorable  to  the  investment  of  capital 
in  railroads  are  as  essential  as  laws  controlling 
any  other  form  of  property.  No  other  kind 
of  property  has  been  so  potent  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  country  as  has  the  railroad. 
Without  it,  settlement  and  population  would 
still  be  restricted  to  the  ocean  shores  and  in- 
terior waterways. 

The  combined  wealth  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  as  given  by  the  last  census,  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts  alone.  The 
wealth  of  New  York  is  three  times  that  of 
Massachusetts,  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  Bay  State.  The 
area  of  Massachusetts  is  not  half  that  of  any 
Southern  state  named,  and  in  no  single  re- 
source or  particular  is  it  as  bountifully  favored 
as  any  state  of  the  South.  It  is,  however, 
favored  with  a  skilled  population  busy  putting 
large  values  into  raw  materials  from  the  South 
and  other  states,  and  it  is  prospering  accordingly. 
Very  little  is  heard  or  said  of  local  restriction 
of    transportation    and    manufacturing    enter- 


prises in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  rich  and 
growing  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  displeasure  will  be  felt 
there  if  oppressive  measures  are  put  into  force 
in  the  South  and  West,  where  recent  industrial 
growth  is  affecting  Northeastern  values. 

The  South  is  now  in  its  period  of  greatest 
industrial  and  commercial  growth.  There  is 
room  for  a  still  greater  growth  in  both  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  A  comparison  of  nine  South- 
eastern States,  in  number  of  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  with  nine  Northeastern  States  of 
the  Republic,  is  seen  in  the  following  table: 


SOUTHEAST 

Kentucky 58 

Tennessee    52 

Virginia 49 

South  Carolina 48 

Georgia   43 

North  Carolina 42 

Alabama    39 

Mississippi 37 

Florida 11 


NORTHEAST 

Rhode  Island    460 

Massachusetts 379 

New  Jersey 292 

Connecticut 209 

New  York 1 73 

Pennsylvania 155 

Maryland 128 

Ohio 109 

Delaware 99 


The  South  is  now  in  a  critical  stage  in  its 
industrial  upbuilding.  Technical  training  and 
individual  and  corporate  freedom  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  hampered,  or  else  dominance 
will  be  maintained  in  sections  less  favored  in 
respect  to  natural  resources.  Massachusetts 
is  great  because  of  the  union  of  effort  and 
harmony  among  all  classes  in  promoting 
industries,  and  in  having  labor  able  to  change 
cotton  into  laces  instead  of  jeans,  and  ore  into 
needles  and  pins  instead  of  pig  iron.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  have  marvelous  natural 
resources.  Through  industrial  and  corporate 
and  individual  freedom,  our  resources  have 
been  unfolded  and  our  country  has  won  its 
crowning  place  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
In  this  development  the  railroad  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  factors. 

The  prominence  of  the  railroad  as  a  factor 
in  the  business  of  the  country  naturally  attracts 
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to  itself  more  attention  than  any  other  feature 
of  our  commercial  life.  By  the  census  of 
1900,  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  was 
placed  at  88^  billion  dollars,  of  which  vast 
sum  one-tenth  was  railroad  property.  After 
deducting  nine  billions  as  railroad  values, 
there  remained  79^  billions  as  representing  all 
other  interests.  No  other  kind  of  property, 
however,  is  so  universally  distributed  over  the 
country  as  the  railroad  and  none  is  more  sub- 
ject to  discussion  at  all  times,  entering  as  it 
does  so  vitally  into  the  necessities  of  every 
community;  and  when  you  ask  what  lines  of 


development  I  think  of  most  importance,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lines  of 
development  now  most  pressing  are  in  respect 
to  additional  track  capacity  and  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  railroads  and  the  people. 
As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  patriotic  service  a  man 
can  render  his  country,  particularly  at  this 
time,  is  in  assisting  to  establish  a  better 
and  more  friendly  understanding  between  the 
people  and  the  railroads,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  governments,  both  state  and  national 
and  the  managements  of  railroads. 
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AT  THE  present  time,  the  South  and  the 
l\  Southwest  lead  all  the  other  sections 
-a-  A-  of  the  United  States  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  railroad  lines  projected  or  under  con- 
struction. The  Railway  A  ge  recently  published 
a  very  complete  summary  of  the  railroad 
mileage  under  contract  or  under  consideration 
in  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  the  table  published  by  this  authority 
may  be  rearranged,  as  follows: 

MILEAGE  CONTRACT  OR    CONSTRUCTION 

New  England  States 3 

Middle  Atlantic  States 296 

Central  Northern  States 1,000 

Northwestern  States 1,885 

Pacific  States 2,866 

Southern  States .'     .      .  5,862 

South  Atlantic  States 1,821 

Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley    .      .      .     1,755 
Southwestern  States 2,286 

Total  .      .      .    11,912 

From  this  summary,  it  appears  that  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States  are  responsible 
for  about  49  per  cent,  of  the  entire  railroad 
mileage  under  contract  or  under  construction 
in  the  United  States. 

From  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  the 
fifteen    states    generally    included    under    the 


term  "Southern  and  Southwestern"  gained 
about  45  per  cent,  of  the  new  railroad  actually 
built  in  the  year  1906.  This  summary  is 
interesting.  The  results  of  it  are  given  below, 
by  states: 


Alabama       ....  84 

Arkansas 244 

Florida 177 

Georgia 189 

Ind.  Ter.  and  Okla.       .  162 

Kentucky       ....  30 

Louisiana      .      .      .      .  391 

Maryland      ....  9 


Mississippi  . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee    . 
Texas     . 
Virginia. 
West  Virginia    . 


177 
*3° 
35 
5° 
709 
132 
130 


South  and  Southwest 2,649 

All  other  states 3,45 2 


Total    . 6,101 

The  South  appears  to  be  at  this  time  a 
fertile  field  for  railroad  builders  of  the  imagina- 
tive type.  I  remember  investigating  one  of 
these  projects  some  three  years  ago.  The 
road  was  announced  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets,  in  a  Texas  newspaper.  The  an- 
nouncement named  a  "prominent  financier 
of  New  York"  as  the  president.  His  name 
was  familiar  in  Wall  Street.  He  was  a  Ken- 
tucky gentleman,  famed  for  the  stories  that  he 
told  if  one  found  him  late  in  the  day. 
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I  sought  him  out  about  3  p.  m.  and  found 
him  mellow,  as  usual.  I  asked  him  about  the 
road  in  question. 

"Never  heard  of  it!"  he  said. 

"You  have  been  elected  to  its  presidency, 
Colonel!" 

"  Oh — well,    that    must    be    the    road    that 

General  F was  talking  to  me  about  one  day 

last  month.  He  wanted  me  to  go  into  it. 
I've  got  a  deed  for  two  thousand  acres — say, 
what  do  you  want  this  for?" 

"Only  for  publication!"  said  I. 

The  story  came  to  a  rather  abrupt  conclusion. 
The  railroad  is  included  in  the  list  of  "pro- 
jects" published  in  March  with  a  quotation 
from  the  president  to  the  effect  that  "titles 
have  been  secured  and  work  will  begin  as  soon 
as  necessary  legal  formalities  are  complied 
with."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
now  has  that  deed  for  2,000  acres. 

Nevertheless,  sifting  the  lists  of  projected 
railroads  thoroughly,  it  appears  that  there  are 
at  least  5,000  miles  of  railroad  actually  about 
to  be  built  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest. 
Perhaps  that  figure  is  low,  rather  than  high. 
It  is  well  to  make  it  so,  because,  unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  tendencies  now  at  work  in  the  South 
will  lead  to  the  curtailment  of  all  building  that 
is  not  already  well  under  way  or  that  is  not 
too  far  advanced  in  its  financing  to  allow 
turning  back. 

Alabama  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  tend- 
ency. This  state  has  for  many  years  called 
madly  to  the  capitalists  to  come  and  build  rail- 
roads for  its  development.  It  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  failure  of  capital  to  respond  in 
sufficient  volume.  In  this  current  year,  Ala- 
bama has  provided  sufficient  justification  for 
this  tardiness  of  capital  by  undertaking  to 
penalize  heavily  the  capital  already  invested 
in  the  state.  The  writer  can  name  two  rail- 
roads, projected  to  serve  local  communities 
in  Alabama,  that  have  been  permanently 
abandoned  by  their  projectors  within  the  past 
three  months  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
legislators  toward  foreign  capital. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  bill  to  create  a 
new  railroad  commission  for  Alabama.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  commission  is  to 
consist  of  a  president  and  two  other  members 
elected  by  the  people.  The  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent is  to  be  S3, 500  and  of  the  other  members 
$3,000.  One  clerk  is  allowed  at  $2,400,  and 
one  stenographer  at  $1,200.  The  commission 
is  also  allowed  to  employ  "experts,"  but  can- 


not spend  more  than  $2,500  per  annum  for 
such  service.  This  commission,  so  armed,  is 
to  be  authorized  to  take  supervision  over  all 
intra-state  steam  railroad  business.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  into  the  hands  of  this  commis- 
sion is  given  the  power  to  destroy  or  to  assist 
the  railroads  doing  business  in  Alabama. 

Think  of  a  commission,  elected  by  political 
methods,  whose  members  are  paid  salaries 
no  greater  than  the  salary  of  a  good  metropoli- 
tan newspaper  reporter,  entrusted  with  a  duty 
of  this  character!  Think,  too,  of  that  $2,500 
allowed  for  "expert"  assistance!  How  far 
would  it  go?  What  kind  of  a  judgment  as  to 
"reasonableness  and  justice"  could  be  reached 
in  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  must  of  necessity 
come  before  this  commission? 

Alabama  did  not  stop  with  the  creation  of 
this  commission.  It  passed  a  two-cent  pas- 
senger fare  bill,  and  an  act  to  establish  max- 
imum rates  on  freight  and  a  classification 
which  will  ultimately,  if  allowed,  reduce  very 
materially  the  freight  revenues  of  every  railroad 
operating  in  the  state.  It  also  provided  for 
the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  any  foreign 
railroad  that  shall  attempt  to  remove  from  the 
Alabama  courts  any  legal  procedure  directed 
against  the  rates  provided  by  the  railroad 
commission  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  take  up  in  detail  the 
legislation  directed  against  the  railroads  in 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  other  Southern  states.  It  is  all  of  a  char- 
acter to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  who 
elected  the  legislators,  and  much  of  it  is  de- 
signed at  the  same  time  to  destroy  a  large  part 
of  the  earning  capacity  of  capital  invested  in 
those  states  within  the  past  twenty  years. 
Such  as  is  most  flagrantly  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
Supreme  Courts,  but  the  net  result  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  this  end  will  be  that  the  public 
hostility  toward  the  railroads  will  be  increased 
by  the  bitterness  growing  out  of  suits  fought 
by  the  railroads  against  the  states. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when,  of  all  times, 
there  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  cooperation 
between  the  Southern  States  and  the  railroads 
of  the  South,  it  appears  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  two  are  drawing  apart  and  becoming 
out-and-out  antagonists.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way is  at  this  moment  straining  every  nerve  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people 
of  Europe  that  the  South  is  worthy  of  their 
confidence.     That    railroad    absolutely    needs 
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over  $100,000,000  cash  in  the  next  five  years 
to  enable  it  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  South, 
and  to  properly  assist  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  South.  At  this  present 
moment  the  states  most  intimately  concerned 
have  blazoned  upon  their  statute  books  the 
fact  that  capital  invested  in  the  South  is  capital 
endangered,  is  capital  that  must  be  prepared , 
to  fight  for  its  life  against  the  open  hostility 
of  the  people  of  the  South! 

Let  us  compare  this  attitude  with  the  atti- 
tude of  Canada,  for  instance.  In  England, 
the  Southern  Railway  seeks  to  persuade  the 
English  investor — whose  purse  is  long — that 
the  South  is  worthy  of  his  consideration  as  an 
investment  field.  The  bankers  point  out  the 
rich  resources  of  that  region,  but  half -developed. 
They  talk  of  cotton,  and  of  iron,  and  coal, 
and  lumber.  They  dare  not  talk  of  the  fate 
of  those  who  threw  their  millions  into  the 
South  in  other  days.  England  knows  full 
well  that  at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a 
period  of  unbounded  prosperity,  the  dividends 
on  Southern  Railway  preferred  stock  are 
trembling  on  the  verge. 

Against  these  bankers  in  the  English  market 
compete  the  backers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk, 
a  hundred  other  smaller  companies,  railroad 
and  otherwise,  designed  to  open  the  provinces 
of  Canada.  They,  too,  talk  of  resources,  of 
wheat  and  ores  and  lumber.  When  they 
exhaust  that  line  of  argument,  they  clinch  it 
by  a  statement,  uncontroverted,  that  the  people 
want  the  railroads;  that  the  people  cooperate 
with  the  railroads;  that  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  Canada  is  composed  of  men  whose 
private  incomes  are  immense,  and  that  that 
commission  has  never  been  suspected  of  undue 
preference  for  the  railroad  against  the  people. 
It  merely  stands  as  the  personification  of  justice, 
of  cooperation  between  the  people  and  the 
railroads. 

The  result  is  that  the  railroads  of  the  South 
are  coming  to  be  beggars  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  railroads  of  Canada  have  but  to 
ask,  and  the  purses  of  the  nations  are  emptied 
for  their  needs.  The  burden  of  it  falls  upon 
the  railroads  and  their  investors  to-day,  but 
it  will  fall  upon  the  people  of  the  South  before 
many  years  have  passed. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  a  few  brave 
men  are  building  up  great  systems  in  the 
South.  The  leaders  in  the  railroad  develop- 
ment of  that  region  at  this  time  are  Messrs. 


J.  P.  Morgan,  Henry  Walters,  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
and,  perhaps,  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  The  right 
hand  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  the  South  is  Mr.  W. 
W.  Finley,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway. 
Mr.  Walters  is  himself  in  command  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  also  controls  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  Mr.  Yoakum  is  also 
on  the  firing  line,  as  chairman  of  the  Rock 
Island,  which  controls  the  St.  Louis  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Ryan,  in  cooperation  with 
Messrs.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  seemingly 
waiting  his  time  to  begin  the  revival  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line. 

These  great  systems  are  doing  little  building 
except  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Southern  has  let  contracts  calling  for  the  double 
tracking  of  the  line  between  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  within  five  years.  It  has 
a  line  projected  to  extend  eighty  miles  in  North 
Carolina,  another  of  twenty-five  miles  in 
Kentucky,  another  of  about  forty  miles  in  the 
same  state,  and  a  small  line  in  South  Carolina. 
All  these  can  be,  and  probably  will  be,  post- 
poned if  the  company  cannot  raise  new  money 
during  the  current  year  without  destroying  its 
credit. 

Mr.  Walters's  railroad  system  is  wealthy. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
has  but  one  important  extension,  a  new  line 
to  run  from  Newberry,  Fla.,  northwest  about 
seventy-five  miles  to  Perry.  About  twenty 
miles  of  this  have  been  built.  A  forty-mile 
extension  in  North  Carolina  has  been  proposed, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  building  it. 

"We  want  to  know  more  about  North  Caro- 
lina legislation,"  said  an  official  to  me,  in 
discussing  it. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  revising  its 
grades  on  important  divisions,  this  work  cover- 
ing perhaps  a  little  more  than  100  miles  of 
the  system.  It  has  only  a  few  miles  of  branch 
road  planned  for  building,  and  most  of  it  is 
merely  spur  track  to  reach  various  industrial 
plants. 

Mr.  Yoakum  is  the  most  indefatigable 
railroad  builder  in  the  South,  but  he  confines 
the  most  important  of  his  activities  to  the 
western  section,  rather  than  the  eastern.  His 
roads  have  no  important  projects  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  half  a  dozen  important 
roads  to  be  built  by  these  systems  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  the  credit  of  the  com- 
panies can  stand  the  strain  of  financing  new 
enterprises  on  a  large  scale. 

The     Seaboard     Air      Line,     under      the 
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management  of  the  interests  represented  by 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan  and  Mr.  James  Blair,  has 
recently  announced  an  intention  to  spend  in 
the  next  few  years  many  millions  of  dollars  for 
improvements,  but  there  are  few  important 
extensions  now  under  way.  In  Florida,  the 
aggression  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has 
forced  this  road  into  one  important  line,  and 
there  is  another  small  spur  under  contempla- 
tion. The  money  that  is  behind  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  is  what  is  called  in  Wall  Street "  canny 
money,"  which  means  that  the  system  will 
proceed  very  slowly  in  its  development,  with- 
out taking  any  unnecessary  risks. 

Mr.  Harriman's  Illinois  Central  is  carrying 
on  one  important  extension  begun  under  the 
Fish  administration.  It  is  a  new  line  from 
Corinth,  Miss.,  to  Haleyville,  Ala.,  where  it 
connects  with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
which  lets  the  Illinois  Central  into  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  The  new  line  is  about  eighty  miles 
in  length.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  adds  another  railroad  to  the  big  group  that 
centres  about  Birmingham,  which  has  had  a 
wonderful  growth  in  railroad  life  as  its  iron  and 
coal  industries  have  advanced.  The  railroad 
kings  are  trying  to  read  the  future  of  Birming- 
ham, and  each  of  them  concludes  that  he  must 
have  a  line  into  that  city,  no  matter  what  it 
costs. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  big  systems  is 
not  of  striking  importance.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  mainly  of  building  only  what 
the  roads  are  practically  forced  to  build.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  the  big  roads  that  is  now  trying  to  expand. 
The  effort  is  rather  to  build  up  the  present  lines 
to  a  condition  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  handle  the  traffic  which  now  swamps 
them.  The  biggest  work  going  on  in  the  South 
is  the  revision  of  grades,  the  double-tracking 
of  crowded  divisions,  the  buying  of  new  ter- 
minals, the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  the 
building  of  new  bridges  in  place  of  old.  If 
some  good  genius  were  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  five  big  systems  of  the  South  $100,000,000 
each,  they  could  spend  it  profitably  on  these 
works  without  building  a  single  mile  of  new 
railroad.  The  roads  of  the  South  are  more 
urgently  in  need  of  such  improvement  than 
are  the  roads  of  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States. 

An  interesting  piece  of  railroad  work  being 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  smaller  lines  is  the 
extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway 


from  Homestead,  Fla.,  southwest,  125  miles 
down  the  Florida  Keys  to  Key  West.  At  the 
last  report  the  work  had  been  carried  thirty- 
seven  miles,  to  the  southern  end  of  Key  Largo. 
The  route  is  designed  to  shorten  the  run  to 
Cuba,  and  in  the  mails  it  will  save  a  great 
many  hours.  Of  course,  the  right  of  way  is 
interesting,  consisting  of  a  series  of  short  lines 
on  land  connected  by  long  bridges  across  the 
inlets. 

The  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  Atlantic 
has  been  pushing  work  on  its  new  line  from 
La  Grange,  Ga.,  to  Birmingham,  165  miles. 
The  project  also  calls  for  a  7 7 -mile  extension 
from  Chalybeate  northward  to  Atlanta.  It 
is  the  formation  of  a  new  trunk  line  from  the 
two  important  inland  cities  to  tidewater  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.  The  enterprise  is  backed, 
largely,  by  Boston  capital,  and  the  financing 
has  been  done,  of  late,  in  short-term  notes. 
This  proposition  amounts  to  a  new  railroad 
to  rival  the  Central  of  Georgia  in  carrying  to 
the  sea  the  products  of  the  big  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  uplands,  and  to  draw  down  also  the 
tonnage  from  the  West  coming  in  over  the 
Southern,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Illinois  Central.  Relations  between  this 
road  and  the  Yoakum  lines  are  friendly. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  railroad  project 
in  the  South,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  the 
line  that  has  recently  been  consolidated  under 
the  name  of  the  Virginia  Railway.  It  pierces 
a  rugged,  mountainous  country.  It  crosses 
the  Pocahontas  coal-fields,  which  produce  the 
finest  grades  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  markets 
of  the  East.  It  was  not  expected,  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  new  road  would  be  anything  but 
a  logging  railroad  in  the  interest  of  the  lumber- 
men in  that  region.  As  time  went  on,  however, 
other  interests  came  in.  They  decided  to  push 
the  road  through  the  mountains  and  run 
alongside  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  tide- 
water, making  a  new  coal  railroad  from  the 
Pocahontas  fields  to  Norfolk,  Va.  The  whole 
project  finally  became  known  as  a  project 
backed  largely  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers,  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  western  section  of  the  new  road  is  a 
heavy  bit  of  work.  It  twists  its  way  through 
the  serrated  ranges,  following  a  stream  here, 
plunging  through  a  long  tunnel  there,  climbing 
across  a  giddy  trestle  over  a  roaring  river  to 
avoid  a  mile  or  so  of  twisting  climb.  When 
they  began  to  build  it,  in  1894,  they  followed 
the  river  course,  seeking  only  such  grades  as  a 
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lumber  road  should  have.  Even  so,  the  grade 
on  this  part  of  the  line  ran  up  as  high  as  seventy 
feet  to  the  mile — not  at  all  an  economical 
grade.  The  line  has  been  built  on  to  Mullins, 
58  miles  from  Deepwater,  the  latter  construc- 
tion being  somewhat  better  than  the  old  line. 
Surveys  are  through  the  mountains.  Prince- 
ton, 350  miles  from  Norfolk,  is  to  be  a  sort  of 
centre  for  the  system.  The  coal  brought  down 
by  the  line  that  runs  north  and  west  from  here 
will  be  made  up  at  that  point  into  through 
trains  for  the  run  to  Norfolk.  Princeton  is  to 
be  one  of  the  important  railroad  towns  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  work  is  tremendous.  In  a  ten-mile 
section  of  the  road  near  East  River,  there  are 
five  tunnels,  many  deep  rock  cuttings,  and  one 
bridge  2,100  feet  in  length.  The  building  of 
the  line  requires  the  moving  of  millions  of  cubic 
yards  of  rock  and  earth.  The  forces  have 
gone  ahead,  apparently,  without  regard  to  cost. 
The  road  is  to  be  laid  with  American  Standard 
85 -pound  rails,  and  ballasted  with  crushed 
rock  in  pieces  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  nor  more  than  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter.  Everything  about  the  road  is 
solid,  heavy,  and  high-class. 

What  docs  it  mean  to  West  Virginia  and  to 
Virginia  ?  Will  it  threaten  the  life  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  or  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio? 
Will  it  bring  competition  to  the  shippers  of  coal 
from  the  Pocahontas  fields  ?  These  are  the  big- 
gest railroad  questions  of  the  day  in  the  South. 

To  answer  them  one  must  look  carefully  at 
the  business  of  railroading  in  those  states.  A 
coal  road,  say  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  gets 
its  coal  from  mines  that  are  located  exactly  on 
the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  No  rail- 
road that  runs  a  line  five  miles  away  from  that 
mine  can  get  any  of  its  coal  to  carry.-  There 
are  four  or  five  points  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
where  its  coal  traffic  can  be  reached  by  the  new 
line,  but  not  more  than  that.  It  hardly  reaches 
the  mines  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  all. 
For  miscellaneous  freight  from  the  seaboard 
into  the  mountain  country  it  will,  of  course, 
compete  directly  with  both  these  railroads  and 
also  with  the  Baltimore   &  Ohio. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  new  line 
runs  through  an  untouched  section  of  West 
Virginia.  It  will  have  to  create  its  own  coal 
mines,  not  directly  nor  indirectly  owned,  for 
that  is  against  the  new  rate  law,  but  served 
entirely  by  the  new  road.  Men  who  have 
owned  coal  lands  that  could  not  be  developed 


because  there  was  no  railroad,  will  open  them 
to  feed  the  new  road.  Men  who  are  directors 
of  the  new  road  are  said  to  own  great  areas  of 
coal  lands,  bought  for  little  because  they  were 
not  reached  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  or  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  These  lands  will  be 
opened.  This  very  opening  of  the  untouched 
areas  will  people  those  areas  with  a  new  popula- 
tion. Coal  cannot  be  mined  without  men  to 
do  the  work.  Naturally  the  creation  of  a  huge 
industry,  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  road  that 
costs  as  much  as  this  road,  will  of  itself  create 
new  traffic  to  be  carried  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
mountains. 

Beginning  in  1904,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
has  spent  or  will  spend  about  $20,000,000  to 
bring  the  line  to  a  new  standard.  Detours 
are  built  around  cities,  bridges  across  chasms 
take  the  place  of  long  circuitous  climbs,  tun- 
nels piercing  the  hills  replace  zigzag  lines 
along  the  cliffs,  great  valleys  are  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rocks  to  save  a  few  feet  of  climb. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  tremenduous 
work  is  to  make  the  Norfolk  &  Western  a 
fit  passenger  railroad  to  serve  the  sections 
which  it  has  peopled.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  freight  railroad  and  no  fast  passenger 
service  was  attempted.  As  the  country  has 
grown,  the  demand  for  a  passenger  service  has 
grown  with  it. 

There  are  several  more  or  less  certain  con- 
solidations now  under  way  in  the  South.  The 
Norfolk  &  Southern,  under  new  control,  is 
in  union  with  the  Raleigh  &  Pamlico  South, 
the  Virginia  &  Carolina  Coast,  and  the  Atlantic 
&  North  Carolina,  and  has  over  150  miles 
of  road  in  contemplation.  Mr.  John  Skelton 
Williams,  formerly  the  president  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  has  a  plan  to  consolidate  half 
a  dozen  small  roads  and  build  a  few  links  be- 
tween them  to  create  a  new  line  running  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  from  the  manufactur- 
ing region  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  project  is  destined  to  strike 
at  the  main  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway. 

The  railroad  development  going  on  in  the 
Southwest  cannot  be  handled  in  this  article. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  and  its  scope  is  wider 
than  the  building  under  way  in  the  eastern 
section.  The  old  South,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
ripe  for  an  era  of  progress.  If  the  people  of 
the  South  cooperate  with  the  railroad  pioneers, 
no  man  may  foretell  the  railroad  future  of  this 
region. 
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THE  PRESSING  DEMAND  FOR  MORE    WHITE    LABOR    ON    THE 
FARM    AND     IN    THE     MILLS— THE     KIND    OF    MEN    WANTED 


NOTHING  shows  more  clearly  the  work- 
ing of  new  economic  forces  in  the 
South  than  the  practically  universal 
cry  for  immigrants;  for,  until  recently,  the 
Southern  people  did  not  care  for  newcomers 
and  made  no  systematic  or  earnest  effort  to 
secure  them.  But  now,  from  Virginia  to 
Texas,  domestic  servants,  mill  operatives,  farm 
hands,  skilled  laborers,  or  small  farmers — or 
all — are  in  demand.  The  new  era  of  industry 
has  revealed  a  scarcity  of  workers  in  every 
department  of  work.  It  is  estimated  that 
20  per  cent,  of  the  spindles  in  the  Southern 
mills  are  idle  for  the  lack  of  operatives.  There 
are  regions  where  the  ripe  cotton  was  not  picked 
from  the  fields  last  fall  for  the  sheer  lack  of  men, 
women,  or  children  to  gather  it;  and  the  area 
of  tilled  land  would  be  increased  if  there  were 
men  to  work  it.  A  gentleman  in  Savannah  who 
was  coming  to  New  York,  a  month  ago,  was 
accosted  at  the  station  by  a  railroad  contractor 
in  these  words:  "  John,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
see  if  you  can't  get  me  three  hundred  men — 
Dagos  or  anybody — to  shovel  dirt.  I  don't 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do!" 

You  ask,  "Where  are  all  the  Negroes?"  and 
you  find  an  apparent  mystery.  There  are 
more  Negroes  in  the  South  to-day  than  there 
ever  were  before.  Yet  one  man  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  surely  gone  away  from  his  com- 
munity. Another — many  others— will  tell  you  . 
that  more  of  them  are  idle  than  formerly, 
that  the  number  has  increased  of  those  who  will 
work  only  two  or  three  or  four  days  a  week. 
"They  get  just  enough  to  live  on.  Then  they 
loaf."  But  you  do  not  see  as  many  standing  or 
loafing  at  railroad  stations  or  on  the  streets  of 
the  towns  as  you  might  have  seen  ten  years  ago. 

The  fundamental  truth  is,  the  demand  for 
labor  of  all  sorts  has  increased  till  it  has  far 
outgrown  the  number  of  workers  of  both  races. 
A  new  pace  in  work  has  been  set,  and  the  man, 
white  or  black,  whose  idleness  caused  no  com- 
ment ten  years  ago  is  now  a  burden  and  a 
reproach. 

A  definite  campaign  to  promote  immigration 


has  been  earnestly  begun  in  most  of  the  states. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Watson,  the  Commissioner  for  South 
Carolina,  last  fall  induced  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company  to  bring  more 
than  400  immigrants  to  Charleston.  Five 
hundred  and  seventy-five  were  booked,  but  on 
the  morning  when  many  of  the  Belgian  families 
were  to  start,  the  local  papers  printed  in  glar- 
ing headlines  the  news  of  the  Atlanta  riot  and 
a  hundred  of  them  refused  to  go.  The  cost 
of  their  coming  was  paid  mainly  by  a  fund  of 
$20,000  raised  by  the  manufacturers  and  given 
to  the  state  for  this  purpose.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
long  controversy,  with  which  the  public  is 
familiar,  and  which  is  not  yet  ended.  It  will 
probably  end  in  a  decision  that  a  state  may 
bring  in  assisted  immigrants  without  violating 
the  contract-labor  clause  of  the  immigration 
law.  At  any  rate,  Commissioners  of  several 
states  recently  went  abroad  to  secure  immi- 
grants for  the  South,  including  Governor  Smith 
of  Georgia  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gadsden  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Watson  is  also  in  Europe  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  permanent  line  from 
Bremen  to  Charleston. 

The  Southern  Commissioners  meet  with 
unexpected  and  even  amazing  difficulties  in 
Europe.  They  find  that  maps  of  the  United 
States  have  been  distributed  which  have  vast 
areas  of  the  South  printed  in  yellow,  indicating 
the  "yellow-fever  belt,"  and  other  areas  in 
black  indicating  regions  where  white  men  do 
not  and  cannot  live;  and  some  Southern  Com- 
missioners have  been  asked  in  Europe  if  new- 
comers are  not  enslaved  in  the  South.  The 
task,  therefore,  of  quickly  turning  a  strong  tide 
Southward  is  not  so  easy  as  it  ought  to  be. 
There  are  purely  artificial  as  well  as  tra- 
ditional objections  to  overcome. 

The  immigrants  that  are  most  wanted  are 
native-born  farm  hands  and  mill  hands,  but 
American  farm  hands  are  scarce  everywhere, 
for  the  capable  men  soon  become  farmers. 
A  very  large  number  of  persons — families — 
are  going  from  the  North- Central  and  the 
Northwestern  States  into  the  South;   but,  as 
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a  rule,  they  go  in  small  groups.    There  is  yet  organization  which  Mr.    J.  A.   Betjeman,  of 

no  large  continuous  stream,  except  to  Texas.  Georgia,  is  perfecting  in  that  state.     In  every 

Italians  have  begun  to  go,  especially  to  and  community,  committees  are   formed  to  secure 

through  New  Orleans.     There  has  been  much  trustworthy  information,  which   is  written  on 

controversy  about  the  Italian  as  a  cotton  grower,  proper  blanks  and  classified.     From  these  it 

But  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  success,  as  the  fol-  may  instantly  be  found  out  what  sort  of  men  are 

lowing  test,  described  for  these  pages  by  Mr.  wanted  in  any  community,  what  is  the  work  to 

Alfred  H.  Stone,  will  show.  be  done,  what  the  wages,  what  the  arrangements 

,    ,„         _.,  .  for  living,  and  what  the  cost.     In  the  same 

"The  test  was  made  on  the  'Sunny  Side'  property,  on 

,,,....„.       .    „, .    .  „      .      A  1     ,,o     Tt^  wav  opportunities  lor  farmers  are  classified. 

the  Mississippi  River,  in  Chicot  Country,  Arkansas.      1  he  -        f  r       . 

u      *T*  i-  a  ■     a  c  ,„o=  ,s  ™;^  o^o  wnrvi™  1  he  Georgia  Bureau  of  Immigration  can  m- 

number  of  Italian  squads  in  1898  was  38,  with  200  working  b  .  •/-«»■ 

hands,  cultivating  1,200  acres  of  cotton.    Of  Negro  squads  form  a  man  in  Sweden  or  in  Canada  just  where 

there  were  203,  with  600  working  hands,  cultivating  2,600  he  can  buy  a  farm  of  so  many  acres  that  will 

acres  of  cotton.     At  the  end  of  1905,  after  eight  years,  there  produce  SO  much  of  Such  and   Such  products, 

were  on  the  property  107  Italian  squads,  with  500  working  what  it  will  COSt  him,  what  it  will  COSt  per  year 

hands,  and  38  Negro  families,  with  175  working  hands—  to   cultivate   it,    etc.,    etc.      This   kind   of   work 

an  increase  of  69  squads  and  300  hands  for  the  Italians,  does    not    produce    great    results    immediately; 

a  decrease  of  165  squads  and  425  hands  for  the  Negroes.  but  ^  tjme  it  wjn_  greatly  add  to  the  popula- 

The  total  cotton  acreage  had  increased  to  3,900,  of  which  tjQn    Qjf     the    gtate>      -por    the    jmmJgrants    that 

the  Italians  were  cultivating  3,000  acres  and  the  Negroes  CQme    tQ    ^     ^^    and    ar£    satisfied    induce 

foUowi^exMbiV    ^  dCtail  fr°m  l8"  t0  I9°4  °therS  t0  f0U0W'      S°me   °f    theSC    Wh°   landed 

Italians         negroes  at    Charleston   found  work    in   the  mills  at 

Average  number  of  squads  ....         52  167  Greenville,  S.  C.     After  a  few  months  they 

Average  number    of     working  held  a  meeting  and  sent  one  of  their  number 

hands 269  433  back  to  Belgium  to  bring  over  as  many  of  their 

Average   number  of  acres  per  friends  and   relatives  as  he  could  induce  to 

working  hand 6.2  5.1  COme.      Toward    the    last    of    February,    he 

Average  pounds  of  lint  per  hand  2,584  1,1 74  arrived  with  thirty- five.  Others  Of  their  fellow- 
Average  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  .  403  233  pasSengers  formed  a  colony  near  Columbia. 
Average  cash  product  value  per  Within  a  few  weeks  they  had  selected  a  place, 

hand  (cotton  and  seed)    $277.36  $128.47  ,  .       .     .  .     .         J  ,  L    ,   . 

.  ,  ,    ,  bought  their  truck  farms,  and  were  engaged  in 

Average  cash  product  per  acre 44-77  26.30  p  '  .      °   ° 

getting  the  ground   ready  for  planting.     They 

"Thus  the  Italian  seems  to  have  produced  more  lint  per  have    already   been    joined   by   friends  from 

hand,  by  1,410  pounds,  or  120.1%,  and  to  have  exceeded  Canada  and  expect  others  from  Belgium. 

the  Negro's  yield  per  acre  by  170  pounds,  or  72.9  %.  The  The  chief  difficulties  yet  are :  first,  the  almost 

difference   in   money   value   in   favor  of  the   Italian   was  uniyersal    ignorance    in  regard  to  the  South,  or 

$148.89  per  hand, or  115.8%,  and  $18.41  per  acre, or6g.8%.  ,  \         -j  j     j   c    •*  1        .    •. 

«r7X.         xl  v  j      u         ;  j  .         1     *  .1,  (worse)    widespread   definite  errors  about  it — 

Of  the  no  Italian  squads  who  started  to  work  at  the  \  .  ' .  f     ,  ,  .   ,      ,  .     . 

beginning  of   1905,   44  were  new  arrivals.     Of  the  total  that   *   1S  fl0t   healthful,   that    it   IS  not   Orderly, 

number,  65  squads,  or  59  per  cent.,  had  no  supply  accounts  that   lt   1S  Oppressively  hot  J  second,  the    lowness 

for  the  year.    Of  the  61  Negro  families  who  started  to  of  wages.    Wages  have  enormously  increased 

work  at  the  beginning  of  1905,  only  2,  or  3.2  per  cent,  of  during  the  last  five  years;  but   in  most  regions 

the  whole,  had  no  such  accounts.    To  the  66  Italian  they  are  yet  somewhat  below  wages  in  the  North 

families  in  1904,  cash  balances  above  accounts  were  paid  and    West.      But   living    is    yet    cheaper.      The 

in  the  sum  of  $38,764.58,  an  average  of  $587.35  per  family,  strong  tendency  is  to  equalize  these  conditions 

Of  the  no  Negro  families  in  1904,  two  drew  total  balances  directly  in  proportion   to  the  development  of 

of  $480.50,  while  the  firm  had  on  its  books  at  the  end  of  the  chean   tranSDOrtation 

year  the  sum  of  $6,456.20  in  Negro  balances  due.  The  mogt  sengible  'immigration  fa  of  farmers, 

•  There  were  107  Italian  squads  at  the  end  of  1005.    Of  «     . 1  £  -1        xt     ^i  o,  <■ 

...  j         v     ,    r       1        1        j     ,      ,.  whether   from   the   Northern    States   or   from 

these  104  owned  123  head  of  work  stock,  and  other  live  „  T    .    J       ,  , 

stock,  such  as  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  to  the  total  value  of  EuTOPe-      Jt  1S  t0  theSe  that  great  Opportunities 

$23,400.    Only  3  squads  owned  no  stock.    Of  the  38  are  offered.     Trucking  near  the  cities  or  on 

Negro  squads,  21  owned  work  and  live  stock  to  the  total  railroad  lines  and  cotton-growing  are  especially 

value  of  $3,360,  and  17  owned  no  stock."  profitable — so    profitable    that    a    practically 

unlimited  number  of  men,  who  will  learn  the 

The  thorough  and  earnest  way  in  which  the  business,  can  quickly  earn  a  competence,  and 

South  is  going  about  this  work  is  shown  by  the  the  ablest  of  them  build  fortunes. 
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ESPECIALLY  AS    ILLUSTRATED    BY  NORTH    CAROLINA— SOUTHERN 
DEVELOPMENT    THE     NEXT     GREAT    CHAPTER    IN    OUR    HISTORY 

BY 

CLARENCE  HAMILTON  POE 


THE  last  fifty  years  have  seen  the  making 
of  a  dozen  new  commonwealths  be- 
yond the  Mississippi;  the  next  fifty 
years  will  see  the  re-making  of  a  dozen  old 
commonwealths  below  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  The  energies  of  these  people,  for  genera- 
tions tragically  pent-up  or  misdirected,  are 
now  turned  at  last  into  their  natural  channels 
of  development.  From  1900  to  1950  the 
South  will  be  the  Land  of  Opportunity.  As 
our  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
Winning  of  the  West,  so  our  epic  of  the  twentieth 
will  be  the  Development  of  the  South. 

In  population,  North  Carolina  was  sixteenth 
in  rank  among  the  states  in  1890,  fifteenth  in 
1900;  twenty-third  in  rank  as  an  agricultural 
state  in  1890,  it  was  twentieth  in  1900;  rank- 
ing thirty-first  in  manufacturing  in  1890,  in 
1900  it  stood  twenty-eighth.  For  net  gain 
of  rank  in  population,  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures it  was  equaled  by  no  old  state  east  or 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  only  the  newest 
of  the  new  states  and  territories  of  the  West — 
Oklahoma  and  Montana,  drawing  a  sudden 
stream  of  men  and  means  from  all  other  sections 
— kept  the  same  pace.  The  state  made  its 
gain  in  population  without  foreign  immigra- 
tion, and  the  gain  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures was  made  practically  without  foreign 
capital.  It  was  the  energy  of  an  awakened 
and  enfranchised  people,  coming  at  length 
into  its  rightful  heritage.  With  17  per  cent. 
gain  in  population,  the  state  made  78.  per 
cent,  gain  in  agricultural  output  and  125  per 
cent,  gain  in  gross  value  of  manufactured 
products. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  people  of  the  state 
have  put  more  money  into  industrial  establish- 
ments than  they  had  accumulated  in  them  for 
the  two  hundred  years  preceding.  Every  time 
the  moon  changes,  they  now  add  as  much  to 
their  property  values  as  they  had  averaged  per 
year  prior  to  1900.     Every  two  years  they  now 


put  into  their  banks  more  money  than  all  the 
generations  gone  before  had  accumulated  in 
them  up  to  the  last  census  year.  And  they  are 
building  a  dozen  schoolhouses  for  every  factory, 
and  in  the  last  decade  they  set  up  more  printing 
presses  than  banks. 

There  has  been  no  noisy  exploitation,  no 
sudden  discovery  of  rich  material  resources, 
no  influx  of  aliens.  In  1900  there  were  but 
128  persons  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
no  other  state  has  made  smaller  drafts  upon 
the  population  of  other  American  states. 

The  state  began  its  rebuilding  in  1890  by 
turning  to  the  development  of  its  people.  The 
agitation  for  longer  and  better  schools  took 
definite  shape  in  a  widespread  demand  for 
increasing  the  general  tax  rate  for  educational 
purposes.  The  legislature  elected  in  1890 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  for  Young  Women  at 
Greensboro.  The  same  year  the  new  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Raleigh 
was  beginning  work  with  its  first  class. 

These  were  but  a  few  evidences  of  that  broad- 
ening of  democracy  in  which,  I  think,  we  have 
the  dominant  note  of  upland  Southern  life 
these  last  fifteen  years.  It  has  shown  itself 
not  only  in  the  determination  to  give  a  chance 
to  every  boy  and  girl  of  every  creed  and  color, 
but  it  has  also  shown  itself  in  political  life. 
Here  no  ruling  aristocracy  has  prevented  the 
rise  of  the  former  non-slaveholding  classes  to 
leadership.  It  was  a  "farmers'  legislature" 
in  1 89 1  that  began  the  educational  revival 
in  North  Carolina.  So  it  was  largely  a  revolt 
against  what  the  rural  classes  regarded  as 
machine  rule  that  drove  the  Democratic  Party 
out  of  power  in  1894;  it  came  forward  in  1898 
with  new  leaders  and  a  more  modern  spirit. 

The  most  significant  industrial  fact  brought 
out  by  the  census  of  1890  is  that  the  Piedmont 
or  Upland  South — all  that  region  from  the 
mountain  ranges  to  the  long  line  of  sand  hills 
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extending  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Montgomery, 
Ala. — is  henceforth  to  be  mainly  a  manufactur- 
ing instead  of  mainly  an  agricultural  section. 
As  for  North  Carolina  specifically,  we  have 
already  seen  that  from  1890  to  1900  it  more 
than  doubled  its  output  of  manufactures,  and 
since  1900  its  growth  in  manufacturing  has 
been  four  times  as  rapid  as  in  the  preceding 
decade.  And  all  this  is  simply  the  revival 
of  a  former  industry  and  not  a  new  develop- 
ment. North  Carolina  was  the  third  state  to 
engage  in  cotton  manufacturing.  In  1810  its 
manufactures  and  those  of  the  adjoining  states 
exceeded  those  of  all  six  New  England  States 
and  of  New  York  combined. 

In  the  Appalachians,  from  Pittsburg  to 
Birmingham,  the  South  has  convenient  supplies 
of  coal  and  iron  and  also  great  reserves  of 
forest  wealth.  No  other  state  in  the  Union, 
says  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
"offers  such  a  variety  of  woods,  both  hard  and 
soft,"  as  North  Carolina.  It  is  said  of  the  great 
White  Oak  Mills  just  completed  in  Greens- 
boro, the  largest  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  blue  denims  in  America,  that  the  difference 
in  labor  cost  resulting  from  the  mere  saving  of 
fuel  to  the  operatives  here  as  compared  with 
New  England  would  afford  such  a  margin  of 
profit  as  to  make  Northern  competition  un- 
profitable. And  perhaps  the  greatest  natural 
resource  of  this  Upland  South  is  yet  to  be 
named— the  people  themselves.  They  are  of 
the  same  stock  as  those  who  have  won  world - 
acknowledged  industrial  supremacy  for  Old 
England  and  New  England,  and  here  in  the 
South  their  hands  have  not  lost  their  cunning. 

In  its  primary  stages,  manufacturing  has 
naturally  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  lumber — these  it  had  at  hand 
and  to  these  it  first  gave  attention.  In  1880, 
of  every  100  bales  of  North  Carolina  cotton 
the  state  exported  93  and  spun  7;  it  now  ex- 
ports 7  and  spins  93 — and  but  for  the  unusual 
increase  in  the  state's  production  of  cotton,  its 
factories  would  already  be  calling  on  other 
Southern  States  for  raw  material.  Of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  the  output  in  ten  years  has 
not  merely  doubled  but  trebled,  and  the  output 
of  furniture  has  increased  1,000  per  cent. 

No  longer  content  with  merely  supplying 
the  wants  of  our  own  people,  North  Carolina's 
cotton  trade  with  China  is  now  so  extensive 
that  America's  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Orient  are  of  interest  to  the  entire  state; 
North  Carolina  tobaccos  are  advertised  on  the 


Ganges  and  the  Nile;  High  Point  invites  the 
Cuban  minister  to  its  annual  banquet  because 
of  its  fast-growing  trade  with  his  island;  in 
Thomasville  I  saw  a  factory  which  ships 
chairs  to  South  Africa;  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  rejected  offers  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  bought  its  furniture  from 
Mebane.  In  Durham  I  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  stay  of  several  years  in 
Japan,  representing  a  Durham  industry;  an- 
other friend  for  whom  I  asked  is  now  building 
up  a  foreign  trade  in  cigarettes  "on  the  road 
to  Mandalay." 

FACTORIES  WITH   HOME    CAPITAL 

In  nearly  every  instance,  too,  these  industries 
have  been  developed  by  home  talent  and  home 
capital,  mainly  by  men  of  small  means,  acquir- 
ing further  capital  and  skill  with  the  growth  of 
business.  Thomasville  and  High  Point  may  be 
taken  as  illustrations.  Some  years  ago,  a  man 
who  had  failed  at  another  business  started  a 
$3,500  chair  factory  in  Thomasville.  Three 
years  later  one  $500  stockholder  refused  $5,000 
for  his  shares.  Other  factories  sprang  up,  and 
now  the  sun  never  sets  but  that  Thomasville 
has  shipped  a  chair  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  town.  High  Point  was  only 
a  straggling  country  village  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  three  young  men  invested  $9,000  in 
furniture  manufacturing.  To-day  it  ranks 
next  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  output  of 
furniture;  it  can  furnish  a  house  from  cellar 
to  garret  except  the  piano  (it  will  make  pianos 
before  the  end  of  the  year),  and  has  just  added 
street-car  and  automobile  making  to  its  list  of 
new  industries.  In  High  Point,  too,  the 
laborers  are  capitalists  and  the  capitalists  are 
laborers;  one-sixth  of  the  laborers  own  stock 
in  the  factories,  and  the  city  claims  a  larger 
proportion  of  home  owners  than  any  other 
place  of  equal  population  in  the  country.  In 
Gaston  County,  which  grows  less  than  15,000 
bales  of  cotton  and  spins  100,000,  a  consider- 
able number  of  mills  have  been  built  up  by 
men  who  began  as  day  laborers;  and  his 
friends  tell  with  pride  that  Mr.  George  A. 
Gray — whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  million- 
dollar  mill  and  who  is  president  of  three  others 
— began  work  as  a  boy  of  eight  sweeping  factory 
floors.  In  one  small  Piedmont  town  are 
twenty-five  men  whose  individual  wealth  must 
be  told  with  five  figures,  who  formerly  worked 
at  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day.     In  Mebane   one 
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finds  the  White  Brothers,  who  started  with  a 
sawmill  twenty  years  ago,  then  advanced 
through  interior  decoration  and  the  cruder 
sorts  of  wood  working,  until  they  now  have 
a  furniture  trade  that  reaches  beyond  the 
continent.  When  this  company  began  furni- 
ture making  ten  years  ago,  it  imported  Western 
laborers    because   of   their   admitted    superior 


skill;  now  with  only  300  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  number  of  workmen,  but  with  home- 
trained  natives  instead  of  Westerners,  it  has 
increased  its  total  output  900  per  cent. 

HOW  TOWNS  AND  FORTUNES  HAVE  BEEN    BUILT 

In  the  annals  of  American  commerce  there 
is  no  more  romantic  story  than  that  which  tells 


THE   USE   OF  WATER   POWER    IN   THE   SOUTH   TO-DAY 
A  dam  on  the  Yadkin  River  which  will   furnish  54,000  horse-power  and  run   cotton  mills  in  a  large  aica  by  long 

distance  transmission 
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of  the  rise  of  James  B.  Duke  from  selling  agent 
of  a  one-story  tobacco  factory  in  Durham,  to 
the  management  of  a  business  whose  trade  now 
encircles  the  globe.  Spray,  in  Rockingham 
County,  is  only  one  of  several  North  Carolina 
towns  which  have  developed  almost  as  if  by 
magic — an  unnamed  hamlet  ten  years  ago, 
now  a  small  city  of  8,000  people,  with  ten  cot- 
ton mills  and  a  pay-roll  of  $2,000  a  day.  "I 
expect  to  build  one  cotton  mill  every  year  until 
I  am  fifty,"  says  its  founder,  Mr.  B.  Frank 
Mebane;  and  for  ten  years  (he  is  only  a  little 


Oklahoma  to  Oregon.  For  the  first  time,  too, 
the  state  has  real  cities — no  longer  aggregations 
of  houses  and  men  more  or  less  accidentally 
brought  together,  but  communities  of  people 
welded  together  by  a  spirit  of  unity,  loyalty, 
and  cooperation  into  a  definite  and  effective 
working  force. 

One  would  like  to  give  a  chapter,  too,  to  the 
development  of  North  Carolina's  water  powers 
— 3,500,000  horse-power  being  available  along 
the  hundred  streams  which  rush  from  its 
mountain  peaks,  the  highest  east  of  the  Rockies, 


A  30,000  HORSE-POWER  PLANT  ON  THE 

The  cotton  mill  above  the  power  house  is  run  by  this  water-generated  electricity  and  power  is  sold  in 

river  which  will  generate 


past  forty)  he  has  kept  the  pace  he  will  doubtless 
maintain.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  speak 
of  Winston-Salem  as  being  "on  a  boom,"  yet 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  last  year  it  increased 
its  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  more 
than  one-third — from  $9,216,000  to  $12,750,000 
— doing  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
without  exciting  outside  comment.  Almost 
everywhere,  in  both  town  and  country,  I  find 
the  same  exuberant  energy,  the  same  intense 
local  pride,  which  a  few  years  ago  struck  me  as 
being  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  Westerner,  from 


or  from  the  hills  of  its  Piedmont  counties. 
The  Southern  Power  Company  on  the  Catawba, 
the  Whitney  Reduction  Company  on  the 
Yadkin,  and  the  Rockingham  Power  Company 
on  the  Great  Pee  Dee  are  now  developing 
hydro-electric  power  sufficient  to  run  one-fifth 
of  all  the  spindles  in  England.  And  as  yet 
they  have  but  tapped  this  enormous  resource. 
Already,  as  a  result  of  the  transmission  of 
power  by  electricity,  the  tendency  is  toward 
building  larger  cotton  mills  instead  of  the  many 
small  mills  which  formerly  utilized    the  water 
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powers  direct.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  a 
cotton  mill  depending  on  steam  for  power  finds 
its  fuel  bill  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  its  total 
expenses,  and  I  know  one  factory  which  ex- 
pects to  save  $12,500  a  year  by  substituting 
electric  power  for  coal  next  July. 

But  manufacturing  progress  has  not  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  In  the  last 
census  decade,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
Tennessee  were  among  the  eleven  states  which 
made  a  net  gain  of  three  points  or  more  in  rank 
in  gross  value  of  agricultural  products.     If  the 


tually,  eastern  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
is  likely  to  become  one  vast  garden  for  supply- 
ing Northern  markets  and  its  own  increasing 
factory  population  with  early  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  berries.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
since  it  began  to  ship  strawberries.  Yet  in 
two  days  last  year  386  refrigerator  carloads 
passed  through  Rocky  Mount — 2, 000,000  quarts, 
or  enough  to  furnish  one  cupful  to  every  per- 
son in  every  city  and  county  in  New  York. 
In  Wilmington,  the  other  day,  I  saw  forty 
acres    under    cloth — Mr.    D.    N.    Chadwick's 


CHATTAHOOCHEE   RIVER   NEAR   COLUMBUS,    GA. 

Columbus  at  S16  a  horse-power  a  year.      There  are  power  plants  completed  and  planned  on  this  one 

200,000  horse-power 


advance  of  North  Carolina  manufacturing  is 
more  notable  than  the  advance  of  agriculture 
it  is  only  because  it  is  more  novel,  not  because 
it  is  more  substantial.  From  1890  to  1900,  the 
increase  in  agricultural  production  was  five 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  population, 
and  since  1900  this  rate  of  progress  has  been 
further  accelerated. 

For  one  thing,  the  Upland  South  is  now 
finding  out  just  what  nature  intended  to  make 
of  each  section  and  is  working  in  harmony 
with  her  instead  of  at  cross-purposes.     Even- 


immense  lettuce  crop,  his  returns  from  this  one 
vegetable  having  netted  him  $40,000.  One 
man  who  came  to  eastern  North  Carolina 
penniless  has  since  cleared  as  much  as  $25,000 
in  one  year  from  truck  crops.  Even  the  poor- 
est sand-hill  land,  once  regarded  as  fit  for  noth- 
ing except  "to  hold  creation  together,"  has 
trebled  in  value  as  its  adaptability  for  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables  (notably  peaches,  grapes, 
and  dewberries)  and  its  susceptibility  to  im- 
provement have  been  demonstrated.  "We 
have  the  climate,  and  we  can  make  the  soil," 
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A  LONG-LEAF   PINE  FOREST 


Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agjr 


The  turpentine  men   and  the  lumber  men  are  fast  destroying  these  great  trees;  and  tracts  of  "round   timber" 

now  bring  almost  fabulous  prices 


was  a  saying  of  Wcstbrook,  the  strawberry 
pioneer.  On  trucking  lands  the  grower  is  not 
content  with  even  two  crops  a  year  from  the 
same  land ;  one  man  was  complaining,  the  other 
day,  that  while  he  made  three  crops  on  the 


same  area  in  1906 — tomatoes,  cabbage,  and 
spinach — he  was  to  blame  for  letting  his  land 
lie  idle  through  six  whole  weeks  of  the  best 
growing  season  when  it  might  have  made  a 
good  crop  of  millet!    Many  of  the  farmers 
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now  ship  six  to  nine  money  crops  a  year  from 
farms  on  which  cotton  was  formerly  the  only 
source  of  revenue. 

In  the  cultivation  of  staple  crops  the  im- 
provement has  been  no  less  marked.  For- 
merly a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre  was  regarded 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  good  farming  (the 
average  for  the  South  is  only  about  one-third 
bale  per  acre);  but  in  Sampson  County,  last 
summer,  I  found  more  than  one  farmer  with 


is  replacing  the  old-time  cradle;  and  it 
no  longer  takes  four  men  and  two  horses  to 
plant  one  row  of  corn  in  this  fashion: 

1  man,  1  horse— to  open  row; 

1  man — to  distribute  fertilizer; 

1  man — to  drop  corn; 

1  man,  1  horse — to  rover  corn  and  fertilizer. 

Instead,   the  present  practice  saves  the  labor 


THE  COUNTRY  SAW-MILL 

When  the  "stand"  at  one  place  is  cut,  the  mill  is  moved  to  another  section 


whom  two  bales  per  acre,  and  not  one,  was  the 
ciiterion  of  good  farming.  Formerly  the  farmer 
did  not  believe  he  could  grow  either  cotton  or 
com  without  hand  chopping,  but  some  of  the 
first  cotton  in  Wake  County  last  year  was 
never  hoed  by  hand — it  was  cultivated  only 
with  weeders  and  harrows — and  some  cf  the 
best  corn  on  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  farm  received  no  hand  chopping.  In 
wheat  farming  the  modern  reaper  and   binder 


of    three    men,    by    the    following    improved 
process,  using  modern  farm  machinery: 

1  man  2  horses — to  open  row,  distribute 
fertilizer,  drop  corn,  and  cover — all 
at  one  operation,  two   rows  at  the    time. 

Farmers  who  thought  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  emigration  of  farm  labor  to  the  mills  would 
ruin  them,  now  see  that  it  was  a  blessing 
in  disguise  in  that   it  has  forced  the  adoption 
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DR.   C.   H.  HERTY,   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY    OF   N.   C. 

His  cup  and  gutter  system  of  gathering  turpentine  increases  the 

profits  of  the  business  $13,000,000  per  year 


of  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery.  One  of 
the  photographs  with  this  article  is  that  of  fifty 
farm  wagons  loaded  with  modern  machinery 
going  out  from  Burlington — and  this  is  but  one 
illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  improved 
farming  implements  are  coming  into  use. 

Fifty  years  ago,  moreover,  the  farmers  of 
the  Upland  South  wasted  the  lands — tilled  a 
field  recklessly  for  a  few  years,  then  cleared 
a  "new  ground"  and  abandoned  the  old  to 
broom-sage  and  gullies;  but  now  this  land- 
debauchery  has  ended.  Crop  rotation  and 
the  legumes  preserve  the  earth's  fertility. 
Every  season  a  crop  of  land-enriching  cow- 
peas  may  be  sandwiched  in  between  the 
staple  crops  or  cultivated  in  connection  with 
them.  Farmers  no  longer  scratch  over  500 
acres  to  make  what  intensive  culture  would 
produce  on  100.  "Don't  go  West  to  find  a 
new  plantation,"  says  a  new  eastern-Carolina 
proverb;  "plow  deeper  and  you  will  find 
a  new  one  just  below  the  old  one  you  have 
been  scratching  on." 

Two  stories  from  real  life  will  illustrate 
as  well  as  anything  else  the  whole  story  of 
the  state's  farming  progress. 


A   PLANING   MILL   IN    GEORGIA 
It  takes  the  rough  boards  from  the  saw-mill  and  makes  finished  products  of  them 
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"You  sec  /  could  not  afford  to  be  Governor!" 
The  man  who  said  this  is  not  a  Congressman 
nor  a  capitalist  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  an 
humble,  slave-born  Negro  farmer — Cabin 
Brock,  of  Wayne  County.  He  was  talking 
to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  whose 
salary  is  only  $4,000  annually  and  whose  clear 
profit  is  minus — while  Calvin  Brock  had  made 
the  year  before  a  clear  profit  of  $2,723.61  on 
fifteen  acres  of  strawberries  alone,  besides 
cultivating  fifty  acres  of  land  in  other  crops. 
The  black  Cincinnatus  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  leave  his  plow  for  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Executive — although  he  has  never  seen 


he  astonished  the  soil  itself  by  the  energy  of 
his  reforms.  Hitching  a  1,100-pound  mule  to 
an  ordinary  plow,  he  found  that  it  would  not 
penetrate  the  brickyard  that  lay  beneath 
the  few  inches  of  cultivated  upper  crust. 
Then  he  hitched  up  two  horses  and  they  broke 
off  his  plow,  whereupon  he  "cussed"  and  sent 
to  Chattanooga  for  a  four-horse  disk  plow. 
By  this  time  the  "moss-backed"  farmers  who 
had  never  averaged  more  than  a  quarter-bale 
per  acre  had  sworn  that  he  would  ruin  his 
land  forever  with  his  new-fangled  "  book- 
farming"  ideas;  but  to  no  effect.  "I  surely 
can't  make  money  by  your  plans,"  he  retorted, 


BARRELS  OF    ROSIN   ON    THE   WHARF    AT   SAVANNAH,    GA.,   WHICH    IS    THE 
FOR    SHIPPING    "NAVAL   STORES"    IN    THE   WORLD 


LARGEST    PORT 


the  inside  of  a  schoolhousc  and  only  learned 
to  read  and  write  by  copying  and  conning  a 
scrawled  alphabet  which  a  country  carpenter 
penciled  for  him  on  a  new  pine  shingle! 

Another  experience  is  that  of  a  white  farmer 
in  an  adjoining  county  who  paid  $500  for  a  farm 
of  53  acres  in  1899 — not  quite  Sio  an  acre.  Its 
former  owner  had  acted  on  the  theory  that  he 
didn't  own  anything  except  three  inches  of 
surface  soil,  and  with  such  cultivation  it  took 
four  acres  of  the  land  to  make  a  bale  of  cotton. 
But  that  policy  by  no  means  commended  itself 
to  the  new  owner.  Thoroughly  inoculated 
with  the  idea  of  crop  rotation  and  deep  plowing, 


"and  it  can't  be  any  worse  to  try  the  'book- 
farming'  ideas,  as  you  call  them.  And  as 
for  ruining  the  land,  it's  my  own,  I  reckon, 
and  I  will  plow  clean  down  half-way  to  China 
if  I  want  to."  Of  course  the  man  ought  to 
have  deepened  his  seed-bed  gradually,  instead 
of  bringing  so  much  subsoil  to  the  surface  at 
once,  but  liberal  disk  harrowing  largely  over- 
came his  errors  here,  and  the  heavy  cowpea 
crop  and  the  barnyard  manure  did  the  rest. 
The  next  year  indicated  the  land's  upward 
trend;  and  by  proper  rotation  and  cultivation 
he  brought  it  up  until,  in  1005,  part  of  it  made 
two  bales  of  cotton  per  acre;  and  this  year, 
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A    TRAINLOAD    OF   STRAWBERRIES   FROM    CHADBOURN 
The  large  income  from  this  crop  is  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  South 
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A   DOUBLE-HEADED    TRAIN    OF   TOBACCO   PRODUCTS    FROM    A   DURHAM   FACTORY 
From  a  small  beginning  foity  years  ago  this  town  has  built  up  a  tobacco  trade  that  encircles  the  globe 


A  FURNITURE    FACTORY  AT  MEBANE,   N.  C,   AND   A   SOLID   TRAIN-LOAD   OF   ITS   PRODUCTS 
THREE   GREAT   SOUTHERN   INDUSTRIES 
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MR.   WASHINGTON    DUKE  AND    HIS   FIRST   TOBACCO    FACTORY   AT  DURHAM,  N.   C. 


following  corn  last  year,  he  hopes  for  a  two- 
bale  average  on  the  entire  field.  To-day  he 
wouldn't  sell  his  $9.41  land  of  1899  for  $100 
an  acre;  and  why  should  he,  since  even  at 
that  figure  the  buyer  could  pay  for  it  with  the 
first  year's  cotton  crop?  His  example  is  but 
one  of  thousands  that  might  be  cited,  and  that 
have  proved  as  contagious  as  measles. 

In    five  vears  the  attendance  on  Farmers' 


Institutes  has  doubled,  the  number  of  farm 
papers  read  has  probably  increased  400  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  agricultural  students 
at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
has  more  than  trebled.  With  financial  in- 
dependence, too,  the  farmer  has  acquired  a 
deeper  dignity  and  pride  in  his  calling.  He 
no  longer  owes  the  merchant,  and  so  much 
a   thing   of    the   past   is    the   old,     ruinous, 


ONE  END  OF  ONE  OF  THE   MODERN  DUKE  FACTORIES 
Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  the  president  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  is    a  son  of  Mr.  Washington  Duke 
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mortgage-breeding  "a  edit  system"  of  buying 
supplies,  that  he  has  almost  forgotten  it.  To 
his  prosperity  is  largely  attributable  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  banks.  In 
Scotland  County,  reversing  immemorial  custom, 
farmers  now  lend  money  to  the  merchants.  If 
the  prices  in  the  fall  do  not  suit  the  cotton 
growers,  they  simply  hold  $10,000,000  worth 
for  better  prices  the  following  summer.  A 
conservative  estimate  would  probably  put  the 
increase  in  land  values  during  the  last  ten 
years  at  250  per  cent.  The  cases  of  two 
Pender  County  neighbors  have  just  come  to 
my  attention,  one  refusing  $2,500  for  land  he 


years.  On  Route  No.  1,  I  found  that  the 
number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  per  month 
had  grown  from  952  to  5,032;  on  Route  No. 
2,  from  1,372  to  3,670;  and  on  Route  No.  3, 
from  1,553  to  3,531 — a  total  increase  of  from 
3,878  to  12,233,  or  more  than  200  per  cent. 
Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
five  years  the  circulation  of  the  Methodist 
paper  published  in  the  building  in  which  I 
write  has  increased  from  4,000  to  8,000;  that 
of  the  Baptist  paper  from  5,000  to  11,000;  and 
that  of  the  farm  paper  from  5,000  to  24,000. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  the  school  is  beginning 
to  lay  hold  on  farm  life — no  longer  a  mere 


FARMERS  BRINGING    TOBACCO   INTO  WINSTON-SALEM,   N.    C. 


bought  in  1897  f°r  $35°>  while  another  has 
sold  a  tract  for  $2,000  which  then  cost  him 
$750.  In  the  first  instance,  the  profits  were 
unusually  large,  but  the  second  case  is  typical. 

Of  the  other  factors  that  have  helped  in  the 
remaking  of  country  life  in  Carolina,  better 
schools,  better  roads,  rural  mail  delivery,  and 
the  rural  telephone  must  not  be  ignored. 
Mecklenburg's  good  roads  are  famous,  Dur- 
ham's will  become  equally  so,  and  the  $300,000 
Guilford  is  now  expending  will  leave  its  roads 
not  inferior  to  Durham's. 

As  for  the  increase  in  quantity  of  mail  matter 
handled,  I  recently  obtained  the  statistics  for 
three  Raleigh  rural  delivery  routes  which  had 
then    been    in    operation    three   and    one-half 


parasite,  but  a  living,  vital  thing  rooted  in  the 
soil.  Agriculture  and  Nature  study  now  have 
a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Under  the  old 
system,  the  farmer  boy  learned  about  the  won- 
ders of  Asia  and  Switzerland,  but  nothing 
about  the  wonders  of  plant  and  animal  life; 
he  was  taught  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  but  not  how  to  calculate  a  feeding 
ration;  foreign  exchange  had  a  place  in  the 
school  books  but  there  was  not  a  word  about 
the  elements  of  soil  fertility.  Being  taught 
a  hundred  ways  of  applying  education  in 
the  store,  but  nothing  of  agriculture,  small 
wonder  that  hundreds  of  boys  who  might 
have  been  farm  successes  became  town 
failures,    and    hundreds    of    others,    quitting 
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SPRAY,  N.  C,  A  TEN-YEAR-OLD   COTTON-MILL  TOWN 
When  the  first  factory  was  built  Spray  was  an  unnamed  hamlet;  now  it  is  becoming  one  of   the  large  factory  towns  of  the 
region.       Its  founder  declares  that  he  expects  to  build  a  factory  a  year  until  he  is  fifty 


HIGH  POINT,   N.  C. 

Next  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  it  manufactures    more    furniture  than  any  other  town  in  the  United  States.      Fifteen 

years  ago  it  was  a  country  vi'lage 


FARMERS   BUYING   IMPROVED  MACHINERY   IN   BURLINGTON,  N.  C. 
THREE   SCENES    OF   INDUSTRY   IN   THE   UPLAND    SOUTH 
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TWO    OLD    SCHOOLHOUSES    IN   THE   UPLAND    SOUTH 


school  as  soon  as  they  decided  to  become 
farmers,  dwarfed  their  souls  because  of  a  school 
system  that  belonged  to  the  Middle  Ages.  * 

Ten  years  ago,  state-aided  rural  school 
libraries  for  North  Carolina  were  not  even 
talked  of;  while  every  day  for  five  years  now 
some  new  storehouse  of  the  world's  intellectual 
wealth  has  been  put  within  reach  of  the  coun- 
try children.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any  other 
money  the  state  has  ever  spent  has  produced 
better  results. 

Yet  another  noteworthy  fact  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  country  life  is  the  rural  telephone — 
farmers  in  more  than  one  county  setting  up 
their  own  poles,  stringing  their  own  wire,  and 
operating  extensive  cooperative  lines.  And 
the  trolley  is  also  beginning  to  penetrate  the 
farming  districts.  With  all  these  improvements 
and  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  which 
we  are  now  to  consider,  it  is  not  strange  that 
here  the  drift  to  the  cities  has  been  largely 
checked,  and  that  in  many  sections  the  high 


price  of  cotton  of  late  years  has  actually  turned 
the  tide  back  toward  the  country. 

As  for  the  general  educational  campaign  in 
North  Carolina,  that  has  become  too  trite  a 
subject  for  extensive  comment.  Since  1890, 
the  average  length  of  the  school  term  has  been 
increased  50  per  cent,  for  both  races,  and  the 
sun  never  sets  but  that  some  new  and  modern 
public  schoolhouse  replaces  some  shabbier 
structure  of  other  days.  Higher  institutions 
of  learning,  too,  are  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  a  well-rounded,  symmetrical  develop- 
ment, then,  that  the  Upland  South  is  having. 
It  is  getting  rich,  but  it  is  not  of  its  increasing 
wealth  that  its  people  are  proudest.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  population  is  improving. 
More  significant  than  the  growing  number  of 
factories  is  the  increasing  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  law- 
makers as  to  the  welfare  of  the  operatives. 
North    Carolina    has    prohibited    the    sale    of 


THE   BUILDINGS    BY   WHICH   THEY    HAVE    BEEN    REPLACED    SINCE    THE    COUNTRY    BEGAN 

TO    PROSPER 
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liquor  in  all  rural  districts  and  towns  without 
police  protection.  It  has  revised  its  divorce 
laws.  Public  taste  is  better.  The  campaign 
stories  of  twenty  years  ago  would  not  now  be 
tolerated.  In  number  and  quality  of  books, 
North  Carolina's  record  for  1906  has  not  been 
surpassed   in  the   South.     Men  of  wealth  no 


dividend-promising  investment  would  have 
done. 

Of  sectional  bitterness  or  narrowness,  little 
remains.  "We  will  filially  honor  the  shades 
of  our  ancestors,  but  we  will  not  cut  ourselves 
among  their  tombs." 

The  safety  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of 


■1H 

TART    OF    A    SO.OOO    APPLE    CROP 
The   owner   gave   up    the   business   of   selling   jewelry   to   become    a    farmer 


Ipnger  hoard  their  money.  The  Watts  Hospital, 
just  given  to  Durham  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Watts,  will  be  the  largest  south  of  Baltimore; 
a  citizen  of  Raleigh  recently  gave  his  entire 
fortune  to  establish  a  public  library  there; 
when  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  died  last  year, 
the  plans  for  a  Mclver  monument  loosened 
the  purse  strings  of  the  state  as  quickly  as  any 


white  and  black  alike  demanded  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  illiterate  Negroes,  but, 
as  ex-Governor  Aycock  said  in  his  inaugural 
message,  "their  right  to  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  shall  be  more 
carefully  safeguarded  than  ever  before."  In 
the  Democratic  state  convention  which  nomi- 
nated   the    present    Governor,    for    example, 
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there  was  an  almost  riotous  demonstration 
when  a  delegate  presented  a  proposition  to 
divide  the  school  fund  between  the  races  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
each,  thus  leaving  the  Negro  without  the 
Southern  white  man's  aid.  The  Democratic 
caucus  also  refused  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
"Grandfather  Clause,"  giving  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  whites  who  will  not  learn  to  read 
and  write,  while  denying  it  to  illiterate  blacks. 
So  the  stronger  race  has  determined  that  the 
inferior  race  shall  have  the  fullest  help  and 


advocate  of  universal  education  and  the  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  the  weaker  race  from 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  privilege 
of  suffrage;  and  the  present  Governor  Glenn, 
without  neglecting  his  predecessor's  educa- 
tional work,  has  made  industrial  development 
the  keynote  of  his  administration.  Through- 
out the  South,  too,  it  ought  to  be  said,  there 
has  been  a  broadening  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  religious  thought  of  to-day  is  as  far  removed 
from  ancient  blue-law  Puritanism  on  one  hand 
as  it  is  from  modern  iconoclastic  criticism  on  the 
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ONE   NORTH   CAROLINA   FAMILY 
The  South,  with  no  immigration,  has  increased  in  population  and  sent  thousands  of  people  to  other  parts  of  the  Union 


encouragement,  and  has  also  determined  to 
make  its  training  fit  its  needs.  Teaching 
agriculture  is  but  a  beginning;  other  industrial 
features  will  be  added;  and  county  trade 
schools  will  follow  in  time. 

To-day  the  people  demand  the  discussion 
of  practical  issues.  In  1898,  it  was  enough 
to  know  that  leaders  like  Aycock  and 
Glenn  stood  for  "white  supremacy"  and 
"party  regularity,"  and  under  old  conditions 
they  might  never  have  been  recognized  as  the 
champions  of  anything  else.  Now  ex-Governor 
Aycock  has  made  a  national  reputation  as  the 


other — an  advance  that  is  significant  in  many 
ways. 

So,  at  last,  has  come  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  South,  the  most  significant  social  develop- 
ment of  our  generation;  and  in  its  spirit  the 
people  are  building  their  commonwealths — 
building  them  on  the  broad  foundations  of  a 
genuine  democracy,  developing  their  industries 
and  the  wealth  of  their  resources.  The  joy 
of  constructive  work  indeed  is  now  the  South- 
erner's; and  his  blood  stirs  at  the  thought  that 
these  next  fifty  years  the  South  will  have  the 
tasks  of  an  heroic  age. 


THE    SOUTH'S    INTELLECTUAL 
EXPRESSION 

THE  ARTISTIC,'  HISTORICAL,  AND  ECONOMIC  WRITING 
THAT     IS      SUPERSEDING     THE     OLD-TIME     ORATORY 

BY 

EDWIN  MIMS 

PROFESSOR  OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE,   TRINITY  COLLEGE,   N.   C. 


PERHAPS  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
was  the  orator  held  in  such  high 
repute  as  in  the  South  before  the  war. 
Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  in  an  illuminating 
essay  on  William  L.  Yancey,  makes  this  ob- 
servation on  the  ante-bellum  South: 

"It  was  the  spoken  word,  not  the  printed  page,  that 
guided  thought,  aroused  enthusiasm,  made  history.  .  .  . 
These  were  the  true  universities  of  the  lower  South — the 
law  courts,  and  the  great  religious  and  political  gatherings — 
as  truly  as  a  grove  was  the  university  of  Athens.  The 
man  who  wished  to  lead  or  to  teach  must  be  able  to  speak. 
He  could  not  touch  the  artistic  sense  of  the  people  with 
pictures,  or  statues,  or  verse,  or  plays;  he  must  charm 
them  with  voice  and  gesture." 

Within  the  memory  of  even  a  young  man,  the 
decline  of  the  orator's  power  in  the  South  may 
be  traced,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  wrote  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  deliver 
an  address  at  a  Southern  university:  "I  would 
not  make  a  speech  for  one  million  dollars." 
An  increasing  number  of  men — men  of  power 
and  influence — are  not  ashamed  to  make 
the  same  confession.  The  old-time  "ranter" 
is  hard  to  overcome,  but  it  may  be  said  that  ten 
men  now  write  their  speeches  to  every  one  who 
did  twenty  years  ago ;  hence  we  have  less  emo- 
tionalism, and  a  greater  precision  and  accuracy 
in  speaking.  I  have  known  more  than  one  man 
whose  intellectual  life  has  been  revolutionized 
by  the  process  of  weighing  carefully  his  words 
and  stating  concisely  and  pointedly  his  meaning. 

This  change  may  be  seen  especially  in  aca- 
demic celebrations.  Recently  the  address  at 
an  important  civic  celebration  of  a  college  in 
North  Carolina  was  delivered  by  a  business 
man  who  spoke  in  a  plain,  practical  way  on 
"Work."  People  heard  him  gladly  because 
he  was  a  commonwealth-builder  and  he  had 
something  to  say  that  went  to  the  heart  of 


things.  The  same  change  may  be  seen  in  the 
orations  of  college  students.  A  politician  of 
the  old  school,  on  listening  to  the  orations  of  a 
certain  college  commencement,  complained 
that  boys  were  no  longer  sophomoric,  that  they 
were  actually  trying  to  convince  an  audience 
of  truths  in  which  they  believed. 

I  lay  stress  on  this  point  because  it  seems  to 
me  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  contemporary  South.  An  outsider 
who  wishes  to  know  the  South  of  to-day,  or  at 
least  the  South  of  the  future,  should  look  for 
it,  not  in  the  Congressional  Record  nor  in  the 
Southern  speeches  quoted  with  such  relish  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  but  in  the  more  important 
addresses  that  have  been  delivered  at  various 
educational  meetings  of  the  past  decade.  More 
than  one  of  these  addresses,  in  subsequent 
publication,  has  influenced  Southern  opinion 
profoundly. 

Along  with  the  change  in  the  style  of  public 
address  has  come  a  pronounced  activity  in  the 
direction  of  writing.  During  the  year  1905-6 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  books  were  written 
by  North  Carolinians — ten  of  them  being 
brought  out  by  the  leading  publishers  of  the 
country.  The  list  included  a  book  on  syntax 
that  has  won  the  approbation  of  the  leading 
English  scholars  of  the  world;  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion of  education ;  a  text-book  on  economics, 
already  adopted  by  many  colleges  and  high 
schools;  two  books  on  the  cotton  industry  and 
the  changes  caused  thereby;  a  history  of 
Methodism  in  North  Carolina  based  on  a  study 
of  documentary  material  collected  by  the 
author;  a  history  of  the  Federalist  system 
— one  of  the  volumes  in  the  American  Nation 
series;  several  historical  studies,  ranging 
from  doctoral  dissertations  to  more  elaborate 
treatises;  a  biography  of  the  leading  Southern 
poets  since  the  war;  a  book  of  sketches  and 
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personal  essays  by  a  young  newspaper  writer 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  a  brilliant  career;  and  a 
volume  of  poems,  some  of  which  had  already 
appeared  in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the 
country. 

A   NEW   SCHOOL   OF   HISTORIANS 

Most  notable  has  been  the  work  done  in 
historical  writing.  That  the  American  His- 
torical Association  should  have  met  in  New 
Orleans  in  1904,  that  four  of  the  American 
Nation  series  should  be  written  by  South- 
erners, and  that  a  score  or  more  of  specialists 
in  history  are  now,  either  in  leading  univer- 
sities or  in  their  own  colleges  in  the  South, 
pursuing  definite  lines  of  historical  research, 
are  matters  of  prime  importance.  As  a  result 
of  the  excellent  work  in  history  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  inaugurated  by  the  late  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  and  the  later  interest  in  Southern  his- 
tory manifested  by  the  departments  of  history 
at  Columbia  and  Harvard,  there  has  come  a 
change  in  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  style  of 
Southern  historians.  In  spite  of  excessive 
hours  of  teaching  and  of  meagre  libraries  for 
research  work,  and  in  spite  of  a  constant  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  many  Southerners  that 
history  should  be  written  to  substantiate  pre- 
viously formed  opinions,  Southern  scholars 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  and 
interpretation    of    Southern    life    and    history. 

Much  of  the  work  up  to  this  time  has  been  in 
the  form  of  monographs,  which  are  often  lacking 
in  literary  charm  and  in  philosophical  grasp; 
but  such  foundation  work  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  Such  writings  as  Houston's 
"Nullification  in  South  Carolina,"  Garner's 
"Reconstruction  in  Mississippi,"  Bruce's 
"The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman," 
Fleming's  "Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in 
Alabama,"  and  the  volumes  in  the  American 
Nation  series  already  referred  to,  take  rank 
with  the  best  work  of  the  kind  done  by  Ameri- 
can .scholars.  The  works  on  a  larger  scale 
by  McCrady,  Hannis  Taylor,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  show  how  far  we  have  come  from  the 
work  of  Pollard,  Stephens,  and  Gayarre. 
A  singularly  impartial  study  of  the  causes 
leading  to  the  Civil  War  is  "The  Brothers' 
War  "  by  Mr.  John  C.  Reed,  of  Atlanta,  who 
has  given  even  the  New  England  abolitionist  his 
due.  Mr.  William  Garrott  Brown,  in  his  "  Lower 
South  in  American  History,"  and  his  Atlantic 
Monthly  articles  on  the  decade  after  the  Civil 
War,  has  so  combined  scholarly  research  with 


literary  charm  and  philosophical  perspective 
as  to  give  promise  of  being  one  of  the  great 
American  historians. 

Of  less  historical  value,  but  of  more  popular 
interest,  has  been  the  publication  of  Southern 
memoirs  and  letters  and  reminiscences.  Gen- 
eral Gordon's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War"  is  a  distinct  advance  on  earlier  books, 
which  were  often  written  by  Southern  generals 
without  proper  study.  "The  Letters  and  Recol- 
lections of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  by  his  son,  Capt. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  give  better  than  any  previous  life 
the  story  of  Lee's  last  years  at  Lexington.  The 
book  reveals  Lee  as — in  spirit  and  in  work — 
the  leader  of  the  New  South,  as  well  as  the  con- 
summate flower  of  the  civilization  of  the  Old 
South.  There  are  scattered  throughout  the 
letters  golden  words  that  should  be  the  in- 
spiration of  every  forward  movement  in  the 
South  to-day,  for  Lee  was  with  the  forces  that 
make  for  progress  rather  than  reaction,  for 
constructive  effort  rather  than  futile  obstruction, 
for  nationalism  rather  than  sectionalism. 

We  have  had  a  rather  noteworthy  lot  of 
sprightly,  entertaining  books  by  Southern 
women  who  have  touched  with  charm  some  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  history.  If 
they  have  lacked  the  scientific  point  of  view  of 
the  studies  already  referred  to,  they  are  in- 
teresting as  human  documents.  Mrs.  Avary's 
"A  Southern  Girl  During  the  War,"  and 
"Dixie  after  the  War,"  Mrs.  Clay's  "A  Belleof 
the  'Fifties,"  and  Mrs.  Pryor's  "Reminiscences 
of  Peace  and  War"  have  conveyed  to  a  large 
number  of  people  the  humor,  pathos,  and 
tragedy  of  eventful  times.  Of  distinctly  better 
quality  is  John  S.  Wise's  "The  End  of 'an 
Era,"  which  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid  picture 
of  life  just  before  and  during  the  war  that  has 
yet  been  written.  Chapters  in  a  most  inter- 
esting autobiography — yet  to  be  completed, 
one  may  hope — may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the 
Forum  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I  refer  to 
the  sketches  by  Professor  Gildersleeve  of  his 
early  life  in  Charleston  and  of  his  experiences 
as  a  teacher  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
as  a  member  of  Gordon's  staff. 

ESSAYS   AND   LITERARY    CRITICISM 

The  fine  literary  flavor  of  "Essays  and  Stud- 
ies" by  the  same  author  suggests  a  kind  of  writ- 
ing in  which  the  activity  has  not  been  so  great  as 
in  the  field  of  historical  writing.  The  South  has 
an  honorable  record  in  suggesting  the  lines  along 
which  the  teaching  of  English  has  proceeded. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  American  to 
advocate  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
late  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price  was  one  of  the 
first  to  give  English  its  proper  place  in  the 
college  curriculum,  and  his  pupils  whom  he 
inspired  to  take  advanced  ork  in  German 
universities  were  the  first  Americans  to  project 
a  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  texts.  Sidney  Lanier 
indicated  with  rare  insight  and  enthusiasm 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  left  behind  some  brilliant  excursions 
into  the  realm  of  philosophical  criticism.  His 
letters  and  his  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  doing 
for  the  study  of  English  literature  what  Long- 
fellow and  Lowell,  over  a  much  longer  stretch 
of  time,  did  for  French  and  German. 

The  standard  biography  and  the  definitive 
edition  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  the  work  of 
Professor  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Most  significant  was  Professor  Trent's  work 
at  the  University  of  the  South.  A  man  of  wide 
reading  in  classical  and  modem  literature,  a 
prodigious  worker,  a  writer  of  exceptional 
power,  he  was  a  teacher  of  much  inspiration, 
and  established  himself,  while  still  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  as  one  of  the  best  literary  critics  of  the 
country.  Through  the  Sewanee  Review,  he 
not  only  published  his  own  writings,  but  was 
the  means  of  inspiring  other  Southern  scholars 
to  write  on  Southern  literature  and  other  vital 
subjects.  In  his  life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
a  Southerner  made  for  the  first  time  a  critical 
study  of  Southern  literature  before  the  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  incisive  and  philosoph- 
ical presentation  of  certain  phases  of  ante- 
bellum life.  Although  the  book  met  at  the 
time  with  abuse  at  the  hands  of  conservative  and 
sensitive  Southerners,  some  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  University  of  the  South  going  so  far  as 
to  demand  the  author's  resignation,  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  work  of  first-rate 
importance.  Some  of  his  most  important 
contentions  were  that  the  ante-bellum  South 
was  "the  least-favored  section  of  all  America 
for  successful  literary  work,"  that  "no  nation 
or  section  will  ever  get  a  literature  by  shrieking 
for  the  national  and  the  sectional,  and  not 
praying  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful,"  that 
the  Southern  poet  was  "too  easy-going  to 
succeed  in  any  form  of  verse  that  required  pa- 
tience and  skill,"  for  he  "relied  on  inspiration, 
not  on  hard  work,"  and  that  Simms  did  not 
attain  to  the  results  that  his  genius  prom- 
ised. 


With  the  same  desire  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject of  the  South's  literature  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  the  late  Professor  Baskervill,  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  published  just  before  his 
death  a  volume  on  the  new  school  of  Southern 
writers.  Agreeing  with  Professor  Trent  in 
his  estimate  of  ante-bellum  literature,  he 
hailed  with  gladness  the  appearance  of  the 
writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  who  began  their 
work  under  new  conditions  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  nationalism. 

Maurice  Thompson  once  said  that  the  space 
between  the  literature  of  the  South  before  the 
war  and  that  which  is  before  us  now  is  not  "  the 
mere  space  of  time  which  separates  them.  It 
is  measured  by  a  finer  reckoning  than  the 
counting  of  years."  Without  going  into  any 
elaborate  comparison  between  the  literature  of 
the  two  periods,  or  without  giving  even  a  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  new  school  of  writers, 
I  merely  suggest  some  of  the  more  significant 
phases  of  what  may  be  called  a  literary  move- 
ment. There  was  in  the  South  immediately 
after  the  war  a  demand,  sometimes  vociferously 
expressed,  for  a  distinctive  "Southern"  litera- 
ture. Magazines  were  started  in  many  South- 
ern cities,  publishing  houses  were  projected 
either  in  the  South  or  in  the  North  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  Southern 
books,  and  there  were  many  men  and  women 
who  wrote  with  the  avowed  aim  of  setting  the 
South  right  before  the  world.  Some  wrote  out  of 
their  extreme  poverty.  There  was  a  deluge 
of  poems,  sentimental  and  morbid;  of  rem- 
iniscences carelessly  put  together;  of  his- 
tories written  without  reliance  on  documentary 
material;  of  fiction  highly  romantic  and  sen- 
sational; and  text-books  written  because  the 
South  could  "no  longer  trust  the  mental  and 
moral  training  of  sons  and  daughters  to  teachers 
and  books  imported  from  abroad."  The  idea 
was  that,  as  the  world  was  all  against  us, 
patriotic  men  should  now  come  forth  to  justify 
the  Southern  point  of  view. 

THE   NEW   SOUTHERN   LITERATURE 

About  1875  there  began  to  appear  in  North- 
ern magazines  short  stories  and  poems  which 
were  of  a  distinctly  different  quality.  The  real 
Southern  literature — or  better  American  litera- 
ture in  the  South — came  almost  without  ob- 
servation, when  men  began  to  describe  in  a 
simple  and  yet  artistic  way  the  human  life  about 
them.  Irwin  Russell,  listening  to  an  old  Negro 
mammy  singing  a  revival  hymn  in  the  back- 
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yard  of  his  Mississippi  home  and  fitting  words 
to  the  tune,  ushered  in  the  dialect  poem.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  began  to  tell  stories  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  gathered  from  the  old 
plantation  in  his  boyhood — and  "Uncle 
Remus"  was  soon  known  around  the  world. 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  saw  in  the  light  of 
his  mature  imagination  scenes  of  his  boyhood 
in  middle  Georgia.  George  W.  Cable  depicted 
with  consummate  art  the  scenery  and  romance  of 
New  Orleans.  Miss  Murfree,  with  the  back- 
ground of  the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee, 
interpreted  the  life  of  our  "contemporary 
ancestors."  In  the  'eighties,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  wrote  out  the  stories  of  the  old  times  in 
Virginia  that  he  had  told  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  social  circles  of  Richmond.  James 
Lane  Allen,  with  a  finer  culture  and  with 
an  added  note  of  idealism,  set  forth  the 
remoter  life  of  the  Revolutionary  days  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  picturesque  charm  of  the  blue- 
giass  country.  Still  later,  Miss  Johnston  ex- 
plored the  fields  of  early  colonial  history,  and 
Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  represented  something  of 
the  transition  from  the  old  South  to  the  new. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  con- 
temporary American  literature  are  Southerners. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  has  not  been  a 
more  notable  fulfillment  of  the  early  promise, 
but  this  fact  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
general  condition  of  American  literature.  The 
most  serious  regret  is  that  Sidney  Lanier  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work  that  he  had 
planned;  as  it  is,  he  has  a  distinct  place  among 
the  greater  poets  of  this  country. 

Gradually  these  writers,  and  others  who 
might  be  named,  portrayed  practically  all  the 
picturesque  phases  of  Southern  life.  The 
Creole,  the  mountaineer,  the  "cracker,"  the 
Negro,  the  old  Southern  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  the  overseer,  found  their  interpreters  in 
a  literature  that  was  full  of  humor,  pathos, 
tragedy,  and  that  was  permeated  with  the  air 
of  kindly  sympathy  and  freedom.  Southern 
society  that  had  been  without  expression,  that 
had  prided  itself  on  its  solidarity,  suddenly 
revealed  its  secrets  to  men  of  genius.  If  there 
was  a  tendency  to  idealize  the  life  of  the  past 
and  to  shut  the  eye  to  certain  important  phases 
of  that  life,  it  was  but  natural.  The  significant 
point  is  that  men  began  to  describe  Southern 
scenery,  not  some  fantastic  world  of  dream- 
land; sentimentalism  was  superseded  by  a 
healthy  realism  touched  with  romance.  The 
writers  of  fiction  fell  in  with    contemporary 


tendencies  in  American  literature,  following 
the  lead  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  who 
had  faithfully  written  humorous  local  sketches 
and  incidents.  They  had  the  creative  instinct 
that  removed  them  far  from  the  purely  didactic 
spirit  of  the  older  writers.  With  them,  literature 
was  not  a  diversion,  as  it  had  been  with  so  many 
of  the  leisurely  gentlemen  of  the  old  South, 
but  a  business.  They  were  willing  to  be  known 
as  men  of  letters  who  made  their  living  by 
literature.  Their  ideals  were  well  expressed 
by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  when  he  said  of  the 
Southern  writer:  "He  must  be  Southern  and 
yet  cosmopolitan;  he  must  be  intensely  local  in 
feeling  but  utterly  unprejudiced  and  unpartisan 
as  to  opinions,  traditions,  and  sentiment.  When- 
ever we  have  a  genuine  Southern  literature  it 
will  be  American  and  cosmopolitan  as  well." 

Not  the  least  significant  point  about  this 
literature  was  that  it  met  with  such  hearty 
response  in  the  North.  Contrary  to  the  idea 
which  had  prevailed  after  the  war,  that  North- 
ern people  would  be  slow  to  recognize  Southern 
genius,  it  must  be  said  that  Northern  publishers, 
Northern  magazines,  and  Northern  readers  to 
a  large  degree  made  possible  the  success  of 
Southern  writers.  In  one  number  of  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  there  were  no  less  than  seven 
contributions  by  Southerners,  which  led  the 
editor  to  comment  on  the  fact  of  "a  permanent 
productive  force  in  literature  in  the  South" 
and  to  "  welcome  the  new  writers  to  the  great 
republic  of  letters."  The  same  recognition 
came  from  the  Century  and  Harper's.  An 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  had  been 
the  special  organ  of  New  England  writers,  said 
in  1885: 

"It  is  not  the  subjects  offered  by  Southern  writers  which 
interest  us  so  much  as  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  which 
seemed  to  be  dying  out  of  our  literature.  .  .  .  Their 
work  is  large,  imaginative,  and  constantly  responsive  to 
the  elemental  movements  of  human  nature;  and  we  should 
not  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  historian  of  our  literature, 
a  few  generations  hence,  should  take  note  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  American  letters  at  this  time  through  the  agency 
of  a  New  South.  .  .  .  The  North  refines  to  a  keen 
analysis,  the  South  enriches  through  a  generous  imagination. 

.  .  .  The  breadth  which  characterizes  the  best 
Southern  writing,  the  large,  free  handling,  the  confident 
imagination,  are  legitimate  results  of  the  careless  yet 
masterful  and  hospitable  life  which  has  pervaded  that 
section.  We  have  had  our  laugh  at  the  florid,  coarse- 
flavored  literature  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  at  the 
South,  but  we  are  witnessing  not"  the  rise  of  a  school  that 
shows  us  the  worth  of  generous  nature  when  it  has  been 
schooled  and  ordered." 
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No  words  could  better  express  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  awakening  in  literature. 

For  the  comprehension  of  the  more  impor- 
tant phases  of  contemporary  life  in  the  South, 
one  must  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  writing  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  "Of  careful 
analysis  of  social  conditions,  of  profound  study 
and  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  human  action,  and  of  serene,  self- 
contained  art,  there  are  still  few  traces  in  the 
Southern  literature  of  the  present  generation." 

This  deficiency  has  been,  in  part,  supplied 
by  such  books  as  Mr.  Edgar  Gardner  Mur- 
phy's "The  Present  South"  and  Mr.  Holland 
Thompson's  "From  the  Cotton  Field  to  the 
Cotton  Mill." 

Necessarily,  there  has  been  much  writing  on 
the  Negro  problem.  With  the  lurid  and  melo- 
dramatic novels  and  plays  of  Thomas  Dixon 
before  us;  with  the  temperate  discussions  in 
Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "The  Negro:  the 
Southerner's  Problem"  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Smith's  "The  Color  Line";  with  the  widely 
divergent  addresses  and  articles  by  such 
leaders  as  Senator  Tillman,  Bishop  Galloway, 
and  Chancellor  Hill — we  have  every  element 
that  enters  into  a  most  complex  situation. 
Furthermore,  in  Dubois's  "Souls  of  the  Black 
Folk"  and  Booker  Washington's  "Up  from 
Slavery"  and  "The  Future  of  the  American 
Negro,"  the  race  has  not  been  without  its 
own  interpreters. 

THE    SPIRIT   OF   LITERARY    INDEPENDENCE 

The  critical  point  of  view  has  been  applied 
not  only  to  the  study  and  writing  of  history  and 
literature  but  to  all  other  phases  of  Southern 
life.  The  right  and  the  duty  of  criticism  have 
been  firmly  established.  The  critic  has  had 
to  contend  against  emotionalism  and  a  spirit 
of  futile  obstruction.  He  may  have  at  times 
been  unduly  rasping  and  unsympathetic,  but 
he  has  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  maintained 
the  right  to  see  facts  as  they  are,  to  judge  the 
South  in  the  light  of  the  best  that  has  been  and 
is  being  thought  and  done  in  the  world,  to  uphold 
standards  of  excellence.  He  has  had  to  resist 
the  conservative  and  the  sentimentalist.  Some 
men  have,  ever  since  the  war,  failed  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  defeat.  They  have 
magnified  the  life  before  the  war  as  "the  most 
glorious  in  the  history  of  the  world."  They 
have  been  unwilling  to  see  any  defects  in  the 
South  and  consequently  have  resented  criticism 
either  by  Northerners  or  by  the  people  of  their 


own  section.  They  have  failed,  as  Lanier 
said,  "  to  perceive  the  deeper  movements  under- 
running  the  times."  They  have  been  willing 
to  have  the  South  remain  proud  in  its  isolation. 
They  have  harked  back  to  the  bitter  memories 
of  the  past.  In  a  word,  they  have  forgot  nothing 
and  learned  nothing. 

The  conflict  between  these  two  types  of  men 
has  waged  furiously  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  contrast  may  be  seen  in  the  fiery  speeches 
of  the  unreconstructed  Toombs  and  the  states- 
manlike address  of  Ben  Hill  at  Tammany 
Hall  in  1866. 

No  severer  rebuke  has  ever  been  given  to 
sectionalism  than  Lamar's  speech  on  Charles 
Sumner  and  no  more  genuine  plea  was  ever 
made  for  nationalism  than  Henry  Grady's  on 
"The  New  South."  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  over- 
threw the  contentions  of  many  a  moss-back 
when  he  said  before  the  Georgia  Legislature : 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  educated  masses;  I  would  rather 
trust  the  masses  than  kings,  priests,  aristocracy,  or  estab- 
lished church.  No  nation  can  realize  its  full  possibility 
unless  it  builds  upon  the  education  of  the  whole  people." 

When  Major  Robert  Bingham  said,  "The 
greatest  blessing  that  ever  befell  us  was  a  failure 
to  establish  a  nationality,  and  the  next  greatest 
blessing  was  the  getting  rid  of  slavery  on  any 
conditions,"  he  answered  effectively  a  certain 
type  of  Confederate  memorial  address. 

After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  "educators  are 
needed  more  than  capitalists;  school  houses 
more  than  factories:  a  change  in  educational 
methods  more  than  a  change  in  politics"? 
Slowly,  out  of  investigations  and  reports,  articles 
and  addresses,  and  even  books,  there  is  evolving 
a  well-defined  educational  programme  or  policy. 
First,  there  is  a  desire  to  know  and  to  state 
facts.  In  the  Governor's  office  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  several  years  ago,  some  educational 
leaders  were  formulating  a  platform  for  an 
educational  campaign.  The  question  arose 
whether  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to 
illiteracy  in  the  state  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  statement.  Governor  Aycock  said 
impressively:  "If  it  is  a  fact,  then  let  it  be 
stated  in  unmistakable  terms."  Now  that  is 
the  spirit  of  the  present  South.  The  old  sen- 
sitiveness with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others 
has  yielded  to  the  grave  facing  of  facts.  "Men 
recognize  that  the  greater  reproach  is  not 
illiteracy,  but  indifference  to  it.  They  per- 
ceive that  its  significance  cannot  be  offset  by 
dwelling  upon  the  admitted  and  often  darker 
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evils  of  other  sections."  When  the  late  Dr. 
Mclver  wrote  that  "we  pay  convicts,  when  we 
employ  them  to  work  on  our  own  public  roads, 
more  than  we  pay  capable  men  and  women 
to  train  children,"  and  that  "there  is  nothing 
in  our  homes  that  we  would  let  a  forty-dollar- 
a-month  laborer  work  upon  except  the  brains 
of  our  children,"     he  was  applauded  for  it. 

A   HIGHER   INTELLECTUAL   AVERAGE 

More  important  than  the  statement  of  facts 
has  been  the  presentation,  in  various  forms, 
of  the  immense  significance  of  universal 
education.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
changes  in  the  more  important  institutions  of 
learning  is  that  their  presidents  are  men 
who  have  been  trained  as  specialists,  and 
who  therefore  approach  educational  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  educational 
experts.  The  time  when  a  broken-down 
politican  could  be  elected  to  an  important 
presidency  has  passed  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  changes 
that  are  indicative  of  the  rejuvenated  life  of 
Southern  colleges.  Their  faculties,  composed 
almost  altogether  of  specialists,  are  carrying  on 
the  work  of  higher  education  in  a  spirit  which 
has  already  been  noted  as  characteristic  of  the 
departments  of  history  and  English.  Students 
in  these  institutions  are  thoroughly  abreast 
with  contemporary  tendencies,  both  in  the 
college  world  and  in  the  larger  world  of  affairs. 

The  culmination  of  the  activity  in  higher 
education  is  the  larger  freedom  in  which  men 
work  and  think.  In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluences on  the  one  hand  and  political  influences 
on  the  other,  the  best  colleges  are  moving  to- 
ward tolerance  in  all  things. 

These  institutions  are  the  centres  of  indepen- 
dence in  politics,  just  as  independent  news- 
papers and  business  men  are  becoming  more 
and  more  prevalent.  They  are  also  promoters 
of  liberalism  in  religion — a  healthy  liberalism 
which  has  so  far  not  caused  any  radical  cleavage. 
Perhaps  the  most  widely  circulated  story  with 
regard  to  a  Southern  institution  is  that  of  the 
dismissal  in  1878  of  Professor  Winchell  from 
Vanderbilt  University  on  account  of  his  views 
on  evolution.  And  yet,  if  one  were  to  take 
that  incident  as  typical  of  the  educational  life 
of  the  present  South,  he  would  misjudge  and 
misinterpret  it. 

The  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  grow- 
ing freedom  in  Southern  colleges  was  the  action 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Trinity  College  in 


North  Carolina  in  refusing  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Bassett,  notwithstanding 
his  views  on  the  Negro  question.  In  the  face 
of  a  widespread  popular  clamor,  the  trustees 
set  forth  a  declaration  of  academic  freedom 
that  resounded  throughout  the  country.  Some 
of  the  sentences  will  indicate  the  spirit  of 
the  whole: 

"The  search  for  truth  should  be  unhampered  and  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  free.  Liberty  may  sometimes  lead  to 
folly.  Yet  it  is  better  that  some  should  be  tolerated  than 
that  all  should  think  and  speak  under  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  repression.  Money,  students,  friends,  are  not 
for  one  moment  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  toler- 
ance, fairness  and  with  freedom." 

The  late  Chancellor  Hill,  on  reading  this 
statement  to  the  students  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  characterized  it  as  a  ringing  declara- 
tion of  academic  liberty  which  will  be  an  im- 
mortal chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization  in 
this  country. 

The  movements  which  I  have  here  briefly 
suggested  as  they  have  found  expression  in 
worthy  writing,  are  but  now  in  the  beginning. 
I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  them  have  been  vic- 
torious, or  that  they  are  predominant  in  South- 
ern life  to-day.  The  forces  of  reaction  and  of 
conservatism  seem  at  times  all  too  strong  for 
the  forces  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth  and  righteousness  and  freedom.  There 
is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  who  work 
for  these  forces  a  buoyant  hopefulness  that  aug- 
urs well  for  the  future.  Whether  they  are  doing 
the  actual  work  in  the  industrial  world,  or 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  inter- 
preting through  the  written  and  spoken  word 
the  tendencies  that  I  have  indicated,  they  be- 
lieve that  their  task  is  one  of  the  noblest  ever 
committed  to  men.  They  do  not  need  the  pity 
of  any  outsider  who  may  look  with  conde- 
scension upon  the  South  of  to-day.  They 
glory  in  the  difficulty  and  the  high  privilege 
of  the  task.  They  believe  the  South  to-day 
to  be,  as  America  was  in  the  day  of  Emerson, 
the  land  of  opportunity.  As  one  of  our  own 
number  has  recently  said : 

"Those  that  sit  in  soft  places  and  discuss  academic 
propositions  (and  mistake  self-indulgence  and  criticism 
for  the  intellectual  life)  are  welcome  to  their  ease.  We 
would  not  swap  birthrights  with  them.  If  we  have  a  rough 
task,  it  is  a  high  task.  While  we  are  doing  it,  we  shall 
have  the  joy  of  constructive  activity.  We  look  forward 
to  a  golden  age  that  we  may  surely  help  to  bring,  not  back 
to  one  that  never  was." 
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TEN  years  ago,  in  a  magazine  descriptive 
of  the  general  growth  of  the  Southern 
States,  a  statement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  as  an  institution  which 
largely  affected  the  life  of  the  South  would 
scarcely  have  found  a  place.  Then  there  was 
no  clearly  defined,  well-organized  library  move- 
ment. The  free  public  library,  the  finest  pro- 
duct of  all  library  development,  was  scarcely 
known. 

But  the  modern  library — rural,  public,  col- 
lege, and  traveling — has,  since  1896,  firmly 
established  itself  as  an  institution  making  for 
saner  life  and  broader  culture. 

Possibly  the  most  notable  step  taken  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  rural  school  library. 
In  North  Carolina,  when  the  educational 
qualification  for  suffrage  was  enacted,  some- 
thing very  definite  in  the  way  of  greater  educa- 
tional facilities  for  all  the  people  had  to  be 
provided.  The  legislature  of  1901  equipped, 
with  the  aid  of  funds  raised  by  the  school 
districts  and  counties,  at  least  six  rural 
school  libraries  in  each  of  the  ninety-seven 
counties.  By  means  of  further  appropriations 
in  1903  and  1905,  the  number  of  libraries  in 
each  county  was  increased  from  six  to  eighteen, 
and  on  June  30th,  1906,  1,400  of  these  libraries, 
containing  a  total  of  125,000  volumes,  were  in 
operation  in  the  state. 

In  Virginia,  the  same  idea  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  system  of  traveling  school  libraries, 
which  has  been  operative  since  October,  1906, 
and  2,625  volumes  have  been  put  in  immediate 
circulation.  Libraries  containing  fifty  volumes 
each  are  made  up  from  it  and  sent  out  daily 
to  the  rural  school  stations  throughout  the  state. 
Every  station  is  allowed  to  keep  its  collection  for 
four  or  six  months,  and  then  to  send  it  back  to 
the  state  library  to  receive  a  new  collection. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1906,  twenty 
thoroughly  equipped  Carnegie  libraries,  repre- 
senting $537,000  in  buildings,  were  in  operation 
in    Texas.     Since    1897,    Durham,    Raleigh, 


Greensboro,  Asheville,  Charlotte,  and  other 
North  Carolina  towns,  a  score  or  more  in  all, 
have  established  public  libraries,  and  during 
the  year  1906  the  five  towns  just  named  re- 
corded loans  totaling  200,000  volumes  among 
25,000  borrowers.  In  1905-6,  Virginia  and 
Arkansas  each  established  its  first  three  public 
libraries.  Within  the  past  six  months,  Atlanta 
has  received  $30,000  for  two  additional  branch 
libraries,  Louisville  $200,000  for  eight  similar 
branch  stations,  and  the  New  Orleans  library 
is  just  finishing  its  $200,000  quarters. 

The  most  significant  fact  growing  out  of  the 
activities  of  these  public  libraries,  however,  is 
not  that  they  have  been  placed  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  and  are  recording  a  splendid 
total  of  loans,  but  rather  that  they  have  tended 
to  reproduce  themselves  in  other  communities. 
In  Charlotte,  Atlanta,  Austin,  Louisville,  Chat- 
tanooga, Nashville — in  fact,  in  all  the  larger 
towns — the  public  library  has  been  a  fertile 
centre  from  which  decidedly  active  influences 
have  spread.  In  each  of  these  libraries,  a 
system  of  apprenticeship  and  general  library 
instruction  has  been  maintained  which  has 
quickened  individual  growth,  and  a  publicity 
bureau  has  been  operated  which  has  helped  to 
form  and  crystallize  a  fine,  general  library 
sentiment. 

Southern  college  libraries  have  also  under- 
gone a  complete  revolution  in  spirit,  although 
their  growth  has  not  been  so  apparent  as  that 
of  the  school  and  public  libraries.  While 
they  have  not  served  the  public  directly,  they 
have  served  it  none  the  less  effectively  by 
impressing  the  student  with  the  true  import- 
ance of  the  library  as  an  institution.  Quietly, 
but  at  the  same  time  enthusiastically,  they 
have  worked  their  way  up  to  a  place  of  dignity 
and  power  in  college  life.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  library  was  useful  to  the  student  of  literat- 
ure primarily,  and  not  to  the  college  as  a  whole; 
but,  since  it  has  come  to  be  more  and  more  a 
perfectly  equipped  laboratory,  and   since  the 
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librarian  is  no  longer  a  mere  curator  of  books 
but  a  well-trained,  professional  man,  the 
library  has  been  recognized  as  an  active  force 
in  college  life. 

Their  growth,  however,  has  not  been  entirely 
intensive.  Since  1895,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia has  erected  a  $60,000  library  building  and 
has  added  50,000  volumes  to  the  12,000  saved 
from  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  its 
former  library.  In  North  Carolina,  Trinity 
College  has  received  a  splendid  $50,000  build- 
ing since  1899  an<^  rias  increased  its  book  col- 
lection from  11,000  to  37,000  volumes.  In 
September  of  the  present  year,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  will  house  its  present  col- 
lection of  45,000  volumes  in  a  new,  fire-proof 
structure  and  will  enjoy,  in  addition  to  its 
present  library  revenues,  the  income  from  a 
new  $55,000  endowment  fund  for  books.  At 
the  Universities  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana, 
$50,000  library  buildings  have  been  occupied 
in  the  last  four  years  and  material  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  collections. 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama have  each  added  one  or  more  college 
library  buildings  since  1905;  and  since  January 
of  the  present  year,  Florida  has  received  a 
gift  of  $40,000  for  library  purposes  at  Stetson 
University. 

BOOKS  FOR  RURAL  DISTRICTS 

The  traveling  library,  too,  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  South  and  has  met  with 
immediate  success.  Its  general  adoption  in 
rural  and  sparsely  settled  communities  is  cer- 
tain, being  conditioned  solely  upon  a  proper 
provision  by  the  states  for  its  care  and  direc- 
tion. Georgia  inaugurated  the  movement  in 
1898.  By  1905  twenty-three  schools  had  been 
added  to  the  traveling  list ;  ninety-seven  schools 
and  forty-six  rural  communities  had  received 
circulating  collections;  4,174  magazines  and 
periodicals  had  been  sent  out;  and  since  1898, 
800  schools  have  been  influenced  to  make 
permanent  improvements  upon  their  school- 
houses  or  grounds;  400  have  established  libra- 
ries of  their  own;  forty-six  rural  communities 
have  founded  village  improvement  societies,  and 
a  total  of  5,468  books  have  been  kept  in  constant 
circulation.  In  North  Carolina  and  Texas, 
the  movement  has  found  strong  support  in  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  In  Virginia 
the  traveling  libraries  have  been  placed  under 
direct  state  control.  A  fund  of  $7,500  was 
appropriated   for  their  maintenance   for  two 


years.  Free  transportation  was  received  from 
the  railroads;  and  thus  the  small  Virginia 
village,  which  hitherto  has  contented  itself 
with  its  general  store,  post-office,  school,  and 
church,  has  been  brought  under  the  broaden- 
ing, vitalizing  influence  of  the  open  book. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  of  library  devel- 
opment is  the  state  library  association.  In 
seven  of  the  Southern  States,  such  an  organiza- 
tion— composed  of  librarians,  trustees,  educa- 
tors, members  of  social  clubs,  and  ethers — has 
been  formed.  With  a  membership  of  1 ,000,  these 
associations  have  given  serious  consideration 
to  various  library  problems  and  have  worked 
toward  one  common  end — the  popularization 
of  the  library  movement  and  the  creation  of  a 
public  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  to  insure 
every  community  some  form  of  library 
facilities.  The  state  library  commissions 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia 
have  grown  out  of  the  state  associations  and 
have  placed  all  forms  of  public  library  activity 
upon  a  permanent  basis.  In  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  and  Texas,  the  state  associations 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  definite 
legislation,  but  the  need  has  been  clearly 
shown  and  the  demand,  sooner  or  later,  will 
be  met. 

In  Georgia  and  Texas,  library  progress  of 
all  kinds  has  been  longer  lived  and  the  results 
are  more  satisfying.  In  South  Carolina,  Miss- 
issippi, and  Florida,  growth  has  been  less 
evident.  But  everywhere  throughout  the  South 
undisputed  progress  has  been  made.  Three 
facts  in  this  connection  are  significant.  The 
first  is  that  the  American  Library  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  year  in  Asheville. 
A  development  of  sufficient  magnitude  in  the 
South  brought  this  deliberative  body  to  the 
Southern  field  for  the  discussion  of  special 
problems  of  the  Southern  libraries. 

The  second  is  that,  at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
the  Southern  Educational  Association  created 
a  permanent  department  of  libraries,  thereby 
insuring  the  library  due  consideration  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  South. 

The  third,  and  the  most  significant,  is  that 
there  is  now  in  Atlanta  a  highly  developed, 
well-attended  library  training  school.  This 
marks  the  passing  of  the  untrained  librarian 
in  the  South. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  the  Southern  library 
has  made  a  long  stride  forward.  It  has  been 
making  for  a  broader  culture  and  for  a  larger 
view  of  life.     Its  success  is  assured. 


TEACHING  FARMERS  TO  FARM 


THE  SIMPLE  AND  DIRECT  METHOD  WHEREBY  A  MAN  IS  TAUGHT  TO  GROW    TWO 
BALES    OF    COTTON    ON    THE    SAME    LAND  WHERE    HE    GREW  ONLY  ONE  BEFORE 


TO  TEACH  a  better  system  of  farming 
to  a  large  number  of  men  who  them- 
selves work  farms — the  present  far- 
mers— whereby  they  not  oniy  may,  but  will, 
increase  the  product  of  their  farms  from  50 
to  200  per  cent. — this  is  a  big  thing  to  do.  It 
is  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  could  be  done 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  country  and  for  the 
development  of  men.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
called  by  a  business  man  of  one  of  our  central 
cities  "perhaps  the  most  important  event  in 
modern  times." 

This  is  now  done  in  several  Southern  states; 
but  the  method  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  almost 
a  waste  of  ink  and  paper  to  describe  it;  and 
the  wonder  grows  that  it  had  never  been  hit 
upon  before.     It  is  this: 

A  man,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Knapp  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  goes 
into  a  neighborhood  where  farmers  are  grow- 
ing cotton  as  they  have  grown  it  for  half  a 
dozen  generations,  producing,  let  us  say,  an 
average  of  a  third  of  a  bale  per  acre — for  this 
is  the  average  throughout  the  whole  cotton 
area.  He  studies  the  neighborhood  until  he 
finds  a  farmer  of  industry  and  of  influence  with 
his  neighbors.  He  goes  to  this  farmer  and 
tells  him  that  he  represents  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Government  and  that  he 
would  like  to  make  an  experiment  on,  let  us 
say,  five  acres  of  his  land.  The  "demonstra- 
tor," for  this  is  what  they  call  the  traveling 
teacher  of  agriculture,  selects  five  acres,  and 
the  farmer  agrees  to  till  it  according  to  the 
demonstrator's  directions.  The  demonstrator 
provides  a  plow,  which  will  cut  a  furrow  twice 
as  deep  as  the  plow  that  the  farmer  has  always 
used.  He  instructs  the  farmer  to  hitch  two 
mules  to  it  instead  of  one.  He  plows  the 
land  in  the  fall.  The  farmer  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this.  Then  he  gives 
him  directions  about  fertilizing  the  land.  In 
most  cases  the  fertilization  is  cheaper  and 
simpler  than  the  farmer  has  been  accustomed 
to.  Then,  at  planting  time,  the  demonstrator 
provides  the  seed  with  which  these  five  acres 
are  planted.       Of  course,    it   is    well-selected 


seed.     He  gives  other  simple  elementary  in- 
struction about  the  whole  year's  work. 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  gather  his  crop, 
he  observes  that  these  five  acres  have  produced 
twice  as  much  cotton  as  any  other  five  acres  in 
his  field.  Then  the  demonstrator  explains  to 
the  neighbors  just  what  has  made  the  difference 
— the  simple  devices  of  deep  fall  plowing,  of 
proper  fertilization,  and  preparation  of  the 
land,  and  proper  seed  selection.  He  has,  per- 
haps, taught  no  other  lessons  than  these  simple, 
fundamental  things.  The  result  is  that  the 
farmer  has  a  demand  for  the  cotton  seed  which 
grew  on  those  five  acres,  at  so  high  a  price  that 
he  sells  them  alone  for  perhaps  more  than  both 
seed  and  cotton  from  any  other  five  acres  would 
bring.  Of  course,  the  next  year  he  cultivates 
all  his  cotton  land  as  those  five  acres  were  cul- 
tivated. Of  course,  too,  the  most  teachable 
of  his  neighbors  cultivate  their  land  in  the  same 
way.  As  soon  as  they  see  that  by  their  own 
labor,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  practically 
no  more  money,  they  can  double  the  yield  of 
their  lands — then  the  lesson  is  learned. 

This  system  of  instruction  was  first  started 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  in 
regions  of  Texas  where  the  boll  weevil  had 
devastated  the  crop.  The  result  was  that  the 
farmers  grew  a  cotton  that  matured  sufficiently 
early  and  was  sufficiently  hardy  practically  to 
resist  the  weevil;  and  there  is  more  cotton 
grown  now  in  those  regions  than  there  was  be- 
fore the  weevil  appeared.  So  completely  suc- 
cessful did  the  method  turn  out  to  be  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  provided  for  the 
application  of  it  to  cotton  lands  east  of  Texas, 
anticipating  the  appearance  of  the  weevil, 
which  travels  steadily  eastward  at  a  rate  of 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  miles  a  year. 
The  General  Education  Board,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  now 
extending  this  kind  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  states  still  further  east — in  Alabama,  in 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Virginia. 

Of  course,  there  are  communities  to  which, 
no  demonstrators  were  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment,   which,    having  heard    of  these  results, 
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raised  money  by  public  subscription  to 
have  them  come.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  fact  yet  developed — that 
agricultural  communities  themselves  may  be 
expected  to  provide  for  such  instruction — at 
first,  the  best-informed  and  the  most  energetic 
of  them.  It  may  follow  that  such  a  local 
demand  will  arise  as  to  make  this  method  of 
instruction  widespread;  and  perhaps  the  state 
governments  and  other  such  agencies  will 
adopt  it.  In  Texas  I  heard  the  work  spoken 
of  as  "Knapp's  University,"  and  throughout 
the  region  which  the  demonstrators  have  cov- 
ered it  is  regarded  as  the  best  practical  help 
that  agricultural  life  has  ever  received. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  that  I  went  to  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  to  get;  for  it  is  at  Lake  Charles 
that  Dr.  Knapp  has  his  headquarters.  In  his 
office,  as  well  as  at  other  places  throughout  the 
South,  I  met  some  of  the  demonstrators, 
selected  by  him  to  do  this  work.  I  saw  some 
that  had  worked  in  Texas,  some  in  Louisiana, 
some  in  Mississippi,  and  some  in  Alabama. 
Every  one  talked  as  if  he  had  found  a  great 
mission  in  life ;  every  one  had  a  sort  of  apostolic 
zeal  and  felt  that  he  was  leading  mankind  to  a 
permanent  higher  level  of  prosperity  and  right 
living.  You  will  have  to  travel  a  long  time 
and  talk  to  many  classes  of  men  before  you 
will  find  such  certainty  of  purpose,  such  de- 
votion to  human  betterment,  as  the  best  of 
these  men  show.  The  stories  of  their  work 
and  the  experiences  of  the  farmers  whom  they 
have  taught  are  stories  of  making  two  bales  of 
cotton  grow  where  one  grew  before,  or  of  three 
bushels  of  corn  where  one  grew  before;  but  is 
not  that  as  cheerful  a  story  as  there  is  in  con- 
temporaneous  history  ? 

Dr.  Knapp  recently  explained  the  system 
of  work  and  instruction  in  these  paragraphs : 

"First,  the  farmer  is  selected  to  conduct  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  demonstration.  Second,  a  contract  is  drawn 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  by  which 
he  agrees  to  follow  certain  instructions.  Third,  better 
seed  is  furnished  him  and  his  name  is  published  in  the 
papers.  Fourth,  each  month  when  the  Government's 
Field  Agent  goes  to  inspect  his  demonstration  many  of  his 
neighbors  are  invited;  consequently,  he  will  almost  uncon- 
sciously improve  his  farm  so  as  to  be  ready  for  company 
and  cultivate  all  of  his  crops  better.  Fifth,  a  report  of  his 
extra  crop  is  made  in  the  county  papers.  His  neighbors 
talk  about  it  and  want  to  buy  seed.  Sixth,  he  sells  the  seed 
of  his  crop  at  a  high  price;  his  neighbors  ask  him  how  he 
produced  it;  he  is  invited  to  address  public  assemblies,  he 
has  become  a  man  of  note  and  a  leader  of  the  people  and 
cannot  return  to  his  old  ways.     Soon  there  is  a  body  of 


such  men;  a  township,  a  county,  and  finally  a  state  is  trans- 
formed. 

"  The  environment  of  men  must  be  penetrated  and 
modified  or  little  permanent  change  can  be  made  in  them. 
The  environment  of  the  farmer  is  limited  generally  to  a 
few  miles.  The  demonstration  must  be  carried  to  this 
limited  area  and  show  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  restore 
the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  multiply  the  product  of 
the  land  per  acre,  to  increase  the  number  of  acres  each 
laborer  can  till  by  three  or  four  fold  and  harvest  a  profit 
from  unfilled  fields  by  animal  husbandry.  This  is  our 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work." 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  places 
where  these  men  have  made  demonstrations 
in  certain  counties  in  northeastern  Texas  and 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  following  are  some  of 
the   reports : 

A  farmer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Fairfield, 
Texas,  wrote  last  November  about  the  result  of 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Procter,  one  of  the 
demonstrators : 

"Every  man  that  followed  Mr.  Procter's  instructions 
has  succeeded  far  beyond  his  expectations.  I  have 
doubled  my  cotton  crop  on  every  acre  that  I  planted  and 
cultivated  according  to  your  instructions.  ...  I  have 
been  farming  for  twenty  years  but  I  realize  that  I  have 
just  begun.  Farming  is  in  its  infancy.  We  feel  like  we 
have  a  new  lease  on  life  in  following  your  methods." 

The  same  demonstrator  reports  that  in  an 
area  where  the  weevil  had  done  great  damage 
in  1903  and  where  the  demonstration  work 
was  done  in  time  to  show  results  in  the  crop  of 
1904,  the  yield  was  as  follows: 

YEAR  BALES  VALUE 

1903  I25O  $  62,500 

1904  3750  187,500 

1905  44OO  220,000 

1906  7500  375>°°° 

Another  demonstrator,  Mr.  H.  E.  Saveley, 
reported  last  December  the  bales  of  cotton 
grown  about  a  number  of  Mississippi  towns, 
on  the  same  area,  as  follows: 

TOWN  BALES  1905   BALES  1906    GAIN 

Hollandale   708  899  191 

Estill 2,500  2,800  300 

Burdette 300  450  150 

Ditchley    600  715  115 

Wayside    550  1,050  500 

Longwood 22  45  23 

Greenville 843  1,490  647 

Winterville 2>°75  3>°oo  925 

Scotts  Station 275  350  75 

Stoneville    180  215  35 

Erwin    423  595  172 

Leland 723  1,123  400 

Benoit 675  1,000  325 

Helm 343  47°  123 

Areola 420  600  180 

Total  Gain 4,161 
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BUSHELS  OP  BUSHELS  OP   GAIN  IN 

CORN  I905  CORN  1906   BUSHELS 

Hollandale   5>35°  10,400  5,050 

Estill 3,000  4,500  1 ,500 

Burdette 2,000  4,000  2,000 

Ditchley    1,000  2,500  1,500 

Wayside    6,000  9,000  3,000 

Longwood 200  1,200  1,000 

Greenville 9,500  21,300  11,800 

Winterville 3>5°°  IO>75°  7>25° 

Scotts  Station 600  1,500  900 

Stoneville    800  1,320  520 

Erwin    3,7°°  6,600  2,900 

Leland 2,300  4,500  2,200 

Benoit _. . .       4,800  8,900  4,100 

Helm 2,150  3,400  1,250 

Areola 2,000  3,800  1,800 

Total  Gain 46,770 

4, 1 61  bales  of  cotton  @  $50 $208,050 

46,770  bushels  of  corn  @  50  cents  23,385 


Total  value  of  increase  of  1906  over  1905   . .     $231,435 

"Spencer  Minor,  at  Burdette,  Mississippi,  produced 
five  bales  of  cotton  on  eighteen  acres  of  land  in  1905.  In 
1906.  on  exactly  the  same  land,  he  produced  fifteen  bales 
of  cotton,  while  his  neighbors  produced  only  half  of  this 
amount  on  the  same  area.  He  has  increased  his  yield 
200  per  cent,  by  adopting  our  method  of  culture." 

"At  Hollandale,  Mississippi,  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown  pro- 
duced 100  bales  of  cotton  on  eighty  acres  of  land,  while 
many  of  his  neighbors  were  producing  only  one-third  as 
much  cotton  on  the  same  class  of  land  adjoining  Mr. 
Brown's  farm." 

The  following  comparative  shipments  of 
cotton  along  the  lines  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  Railroad  in  Texas,  from  1903 
to  1905,  show  the  results  of  work  there: 


TOTAL 

BALES 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

INCREASE 
OVER 
I903 

Waller, 

1,000 

1,700 

2,200 

3.5oo 

4,400 

Bremond, 

1,100 

2,200 

3,5oo 

7,000 

9,400 

Kosse, 

1,362 

3>459 

4,38° 

7,5oo 

H,233 

Thornton, 

1,200 

3,75° 

4,400 

8,500 

I3,050 

Rossbeck, 

3,483 

6,089 

6,226 

12,500 

14,366 

Mexia, 

6,000 

8,600 

12,600 

16,000 

19,200 

Wortham, 

1,800 

3.50° 

4,500 

10,000 

I2,6oO 

Corsicana, 

10,000 

14,000 

1 6,000 

25,000 

2  5,000 

Calvert, 

4,5°° 

5,500 

10,000 

18,000 

20,000 

Navasota, 

10,000 

14,000 

1 6,000 

25,000 

25,000 

154,249 
These  reports  show,  no  doubt,  a  somewhat 
larger  increase  of  yield  than  the  average ;  for  the 
increase  depends  on  the  energy  and  the  intel- 
ligence and  the  teachability  of  the  farmer.  The 
variations  in  these  tables  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
difference  between  the  men  who  worked  these 
farms.  Still,  the  instances  quoted  can  be  dupli- 
cated in  every  large  area  where  the  work  has 
been  carried  on. 

An  indefinite  number  of  such  instances  are 
on  record  in   Dr.   Knapp's  office. 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  product,  and 
hence  the  income,  of  every  acre  is  the  same 


everywhere — to  teach  the  farmer  to  bring  to 
his  labor  the  degree  of  skill  that  the  skilful 
artisan  brings  to  his,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
skilful  artist  or  the  skilful  captain  of  industry. 
This  method  of  teaching  the  man  who  is  him- 
self doing  the  work  in  the  fields,  is,  therefore, 
applicable  anywhere — in  the  North,  or  in  the 
Northwest,  or  in  the  East.  If  the'-e  be  a 
difference  in  the  need,  it  is  a  difference  only  of 
degree.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  we  were  at 
the  beginning  of  a  real  revolution  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  productive  knowledge  to 
the  common  every-day  farm,  over  wide  areas 
of  staple  crops.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
calculate  the  value  of  such  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Knapp  does  not  permit  himself  to  speak 
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Texas 


IMPROVED  CULTIVATION   IN   TEXAS   AND    LOUISIANA 

The   dots  show   the   farms   where  Dr.  Knapp's     demonstrators   have 

conducted  experiments 

with  exaggeration,  but  I  heard  him  make  this 
declaration  (in   substance)  in  Richmond,  Va. : 

"I  am,  of  course,  not  in  favor  of  war  or  of  conquest. 
But  if  we  were  bent  on  acquiring  other  countries,  there 
would  be  an  easier  way  to  accomplish  it  than  by  conquest. 
If  every  acre  of  land  now  under  cultivation  were  cultivated 
right — in  other  words,  if  we  could  teach  the  farmers  who 
are  now  tilling  the  soil  how  to  till  it  well — we  should  soon 
be  able  to  buy  any  country  that  we  might  take  a  fancy  to — 
king,  army,  navy,  and  all." 

This  playful,  yet  earnest,  method  of  measur- 
ing the  value  of  this  method  of  teaching  reminds 
me  of  a  remark  made  by  an  officer  of  the  Far- 
mers' Union  in  Texas.  I  asked  him,  "If  the 
farmers  of  Texas  have  five  more  years  as  pros- 
perous as  the  last  five  have  been,  how  rich  will 
they  be?"  He  thought  a  moment  and  said 
deliberately :     "  There  ain't  that  much  money ! " 

— W.  H.  P. 
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IF  THE  seats  in  a  Pullman  car  were 
twenty  feet  higher,  a  passenger  would 
hardly  be  out  of  sight  of  a  cotton  mill 
from  the  time  he  left  Danville,  Va.,  until  he 
reached  Atlanta,  Ga. — a  distance  of  400  miles. 
It  is  one  long  mill  village ;  and  within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  part  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Georgia  known  as  the  Piedmont  region  has 
become  one  of  the  great  cotton-manufacturing 
districts  of  the  world.  And  there  are,  of  course, 
many  cotton  mills,  and  some  of  the  largest, 
further  South.  This  industry  has  caused  a 
rapid  and  dramatic  transformation  of  the 
people.  To  get  a  measure  of  this  transforma- 
tion, it  seemed  to  me  better  to  make  a  study 
in  detail  of  a  mill  community — a  community 
that  owes  its  prosperity  almost  wholly  to  its 
mills — than  to  make  a  general  study  of  a  wide 
area.  I  selected  the  town  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.;  but  I  might  have  selected  any  one  of 
dozens  of  other  towns. 

The  street  from  the  station  is  paved  with 
vitrified  brick  and  is  scrupulously  clean. 
Almost  the  first  buildings  in  sight  are  a  large 
public  school  and  a  public  library.  In  the 
centre  of  the  main  square  is  a  statue  to  General 
Morgan,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens. 
There  is  one  telephone  for  every  eighteen 
people  in  the  town,  including  the  Negroes  and 
mill  "hands."  On  the  comer  of  Wall  Street 
there  is  a  United  States  Depository;  within 
sight  there  are  six  or  seven  other  banks. 
That  5,000  or  6,000  men  and  their  families 
should  have  built  for  themselves  so  well  ap- 
pointed a  city  seemed  surprising.  The  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  banks  told  me  the  reason: 

"Two  things  made  it,"  he  said,  "smoke- 
stacks and  education." 

The  story  of  the  smokestacks  and  of  educa- 
tion in  Spartanburg  is  an  important  chapter 
in  the  second  great  emancipation  of  the  South 
— the  commercial  emancipation.  In  1880, 
it  was  a  straggling  town  in  a  county  of 
small  and  not  very  prosperous  farms.      On 


the  porches  of  the  stores  the  loafers  sat  and 
chewed  tobacco.  Two  thousand  dollars  was 
a  large  month's  business  for  a  merchant,  and 
even  this  was  practically  all  credit.  A  man 
who  had  lived  there  described  the  sidewalk 
as  a  cowpath  to  the  court-house,  and  at  times 
the  streets  were  so  bad  that  once  a  mule  was 
said  to  have  drowned  in  a  mud-hole  in  one  of 
them.  A  little  way  from  the  main  square  was 
an  old  man  who  could  make  baseball  bats 
and  turn  a  top,  and  he  was  the  principal 
manufacturer. 

But  two  institutions  were  to  change  the  cow- 
path  to  concrete  and  to  make  the  village  of 
1880  the  city  of  to-day.  Five  miles  from  town 
Mr.  D.  E.  Converse  had  a  cotton  mill,  and  at 
the  edge  of  town  stood  the  old  building  of 
Wofford  College.  Mr.  Converse  had  found 
work  at  some  small  job  in  a  little  cotton  mill 
in  1855.  When  the  mill  was  reorganized  the 
next  year,  he  received  a  share  in  it.  Such  was 
the  start  in  life  of  the  man  who  is  known  as  the 
pioneer  cotton  manufacturer  in  South  Carolina. 
He  operated  the  mill  during  the  war  for  the 
Confederate  Government  and  contrived  to 
keep  it  going  even  during  Reconstruction.  As 
the  country  grew  quieter,  his  mill  began  to 
make  a  profit  and  he  determined  to  build 
another.  To  raise  the  $200,000  necessary 
for  the  new  mill  was  a  difficult  undertaking  at 
that  place  and  time.  Few  people  believed  in 
the  venture  and,  besides,  they  had  little  money. 
A  man  in  South  Carolina  could  get  little  crecit 
in  the  banking  centres  of  the  country  and  the 
prevailing  rates  of  interest  were  10  per  cent, 
and  12  per  cent.,  even  higher.  Insurance  on 
Southern  mills  was  fifteen  times  as  costly  as 
it  is  now.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  climate 
was  not  adapted  to  cotton  manufacturing,  that 
no  labor  could  be  found  successfully  to  operate 
the  machinery,  that  the  mills  in  Europe  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  were  so  well 
established  that  a  mill  in  South  Carolina  could 
not  compete  with  them.     But  Mr.  Converse 
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bought  the  site  of  an  old  foundry  on  the 
Pacolet  River  and,  on  February  16,  1880, 
wrote:  "We  will  break  dirt  to-day."  Now 
there  are  more  cotton-mill  spindles  turning 
in  Spartanburg  County  than  in  any  place  of 
similar  size  in  this  country. 

The  second  mill  in  that  community  was 
organized  under  even  harder  conditions.  Cap- 
tain John  H.  Montgomery  came  back  from 
the  war  to  his  farm,  twenty-one  miles  south 
of  Spartanburg,  as  his  son  described  it,  "  broke." 
After  several  years'  work  as  farmer  and  mer- 
chant, Captain  Montgomery  bought  a  site  for 
a  mill  a  little  further  down  the  Pacolet  River. 
People  were  even  less  inclined  to  believe  in  his 
venture  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Converse.  He 
knew  nothing  about  cotton  mills,  they  said. 
Nevertheless,  he  persevered.  He  finally  sold 
about  half  of  his  stock  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  most  of  the  rest  to  fertilizer  manufacturers 
in  Baltimore.  By  1882  the  Pacolet  Mill,  as 
he  named  it,  was  in  operation.  For  fifteen  years 
its  average  profits  were  25  per  cent,  a  year  on 
its  capitalization.  It  was  so  profitable  that 
two  more  mills,  Pacolet  No.  2  and  No.  3,  were 
built  near  by.  The  same  thing  had  happened 
to  Mr.  Converse's  mill  and,  twenty  years  after 
it  was  built,  there  were  three. 

Not  one  of  these  mills  was  inside  the  city 
limits  of  Spartanburg,  but  the  money  they  had 
set  in  circulation  had  helped  the  town.  It  had 
grown  to  5,000  inhabitants.  The  stores  ceased 
to  have  front  porches  and  the  loafers  had  dis- 
appeared with  them.  People  began  to  pay 
cash  for  what  they  bought.  Men  began  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Half  a  dozen 
influential  citizens  got  together  in  the  office  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  decided  that  the 
town  needed  a  mill  within  its  borders.  That 
meant  that  steam  instead  of  water  power 
would  have  to  be  used.  Many  feared  this 
could  not  be  successful,  and  to  raise  the  money 
the  stock  had  to  be  sold  on  the  installment 
plan.  The  machinery  of  the  old  Ocean  Mill 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  shipped  down 
and  the  Spartan  Mill  was  started.  That 
machinery  has  long  since  been  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap  but  the  Spartan  Mill,  many  times 
larger  than  it  was,  is"  now  paying  a  10  per  cent, 
dividend    on    a    million -dollar    capitalization. 

Mills  rose  on  all  sides  of  the  town.  One 
example  is  enough.  Two  or  three  miles  from 
the  city  limits  is  the  Saxon  Mill.  The  first 
investment  ever  made  by  the  president,  Mr. 
John  A.  Law,  was  for  some  of  the  installment 


shares  of  the  old  Spartan  Mill.  There  are 
now  in  Spartanburg  county  37  mills  with 
671,941  spindles  and  more  than  19,000  looms. 

THE   PROSPERITY   OF   A   FACTORY   TOWN 

That  is  how  the  smokestacks  came  to 
Spartanburg.  What  they  have  done  for  Spar- 
tanburg is  more  remarkable.  There  are  about 
50,000  bales  of  cotton  grown  in  Spartanburg 
County.  This  used  to  be  bought  for  mills  in 
England  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  shipped  away.  With  cotton  selling  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  the  county  would  get 
$2,500,000  for  its  50,000  bales.  Now  the  mills 
buy  this  cotton  and  manufacture  it  into  cloth, 
which  is  worth  on  an  average  about  25  cents  a 
pound.  When  shipped  away  from  Spartan- 
burg in  this  form,  the  county  gets  $7,250,000 
for  that  same  50,000  bales  of  cotton.  But  the 
mills  manufacture  about  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  grown  outside  the  county,  and  that 
200,000  bales  increases  in  value  about 
$19,000,000  from  the  time  it  comes  into  the 
county  until  it  is  shipped  away  again.  The 
mills  have  made  a  direct  increase  in  the  county's 
yearly  income  of  about  $23,750,000.  The 
farmers  have  been  benefited  by  this 
more  than  any  other  class.  They  ,used  to 
sell  cotton  to  the  local  merchants  under  the 
ruinous  credit  system;  now  a  bale  of  cotton  is 
seldom  seen  in  Spartanburg.  There  is  a  mill 
on  every  road  leading  into  town  and  the  mills 
pay  cash.  Instead  of  paying  interest  to  a 
merchant  for  credit,  the  farmer  puts  his  money 
into  the  bank  and  draws  interest  himself.  And 
he  gets  more  for  his  cotton,  also,  since  the  mills 
pay  a  little  higher  than  the  market  price  for 
local  cotton  because  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
freight  on  it.  Before  the  mills  came,  the 
farmers  had  practically  no  market  for  any 
thing  but  cotton.  The  mill  villages  and  the 
town  now  need  more  food  than  the  local 
farmers  can  supply,  so  they  can  sell  their  food 
products  up  to  prices  elsewhere,  plus  the 
freight  to  Spartanburg.  I  heard  a  house- 
keeper complaining  that  "frying-size"  chickens 
used  to  cost  only  ten  or  twelve  cents  apiece, 
while  now  they  cost  that  much  a  pound. 
The  sheriff  used  to  be  busy  foreclosing  mort- 
gages. Now  the  farmers  have  about  $8,000,000 
deposited  in  the  banks  in  Spartanburg  and  there 
are  four  farmers'  banks  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  The  mills  are  not  wholly  responsible 
for  this  but  they,  more  than  any  other  con- 
tributing cause,  helped  the  farmer  from  poverty 
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to  progress;  from  a  condition  in  which  the 
banks  had  to  "run"  the  farmers  to  the  con- 
dition where  the  farmers  "run"  the  banks. 

The  mills  have  meant  $23,750,000  a  year  to 
the  county,  in  money.  They  mean  much 
more  than  this  in  human  progress.  There  are 
20,000  people  in  the  mill  village,  most  of  whom 
have  been  brought  out  of  the  loneliness  of  farm 
life  or  the  isolation  of  the  mountains  into  touch 
with  progress.  Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell,  the 
English  economist,  in  his  book  entitled  "In- 
dustrial Efficiency, "  says  of  the  Southern  mills : 

"The  conditions  of  life  are  by  no  means  so  bad  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  wages  and  the  hours  and  absence  of 
factor}'  laws.  They  are,  in  fact,  better  than  in  the  more 
'advanced'  communities  in  the  North.  I  have  not  said 
anything  about  the  cost  of  living  in  America.  .  .  .  but 
the  difference  between  North  and  South  is  so  great  as  to 
more  than  counterbalance  the  difference  in  earnings.  And 
in  regard  to  other  external  conditions,  the  advantage 
lies  equally  with  the  South.  Life  is  rural,  not  urban,  in 
these  mill  settlements:  there  is  none  of  the  squalor  and 
congestion  of  the  town;  the  people  live  close  to  their  work 
amid  surroundings  which  are  often  charming  and  some- 
times ideal — veritable  garden  cities.  Such  a  one  is  Pelzer 
in  South  Carolina.  It  has  a  population  of  7,000  to  8,ooo, 
which  has  grown  around  the  mills  in  20  years.  The 
business  was  started  in  1881,  with  one  mill  containing 
10,000  spindles;  there  are  now  four  containing  130,000 
spindles  and  3,600  looms,  and  giving  employment  to  3,000 
hands. 

"The  people  have  good  houses,  for  which  they  pay  8 
shillings  ($2)  a  month  rent,  churches  of  various  denomin- 
ations, schools,  and  stores,  where  they  can  buy  every 
necessity  good  and  cheap.  It  is  all  set  among  fir  trees 
in  very  pretty  country.  No  liquor  is  sold  in  the  place. 
These  people  are  not  badly  off  or  discontented;  they  have 
£20,000  ($100,000)  in  the  savings  bank  and  get  4  per  cent, 
on  it.  I  nowhere  found  any  local  feeling  against  the  mills 
which  have  brought  work  and  wages." 

This  is  a  more  favorable  report  of  the  lives  of 
the  operatives  than  most  of  the  mill  men  give. 
In  many  places  the  operatives  do  not  live  well. 
But  they  live  better  than  they  did  in  the  nar- 
row isolation  of  their  mountain  homes;  and 
the  opportunity  for  further  improvement  is 
more  valuable  than  the  progress  already  made. 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  said  an  old  resident  of 
Spartanburg,  "our  people  knew  how  to  raise 
money  on  farm  property  and  they  could  put 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  a  bull,  and  that  is  about 
all  they  knew  about  brokerage."  Last  year 
a  broker  made  $30,000  dealing  in  real  estate 
and  stocks  and  bonds.  When  that  man  came 
to  Spartanburg  eight  years  ago,  he  had  never 
seen  a  draft.    The  money  he  used  in  doing 


this  was  part  of  the  $23,750,000  yearly  in- 
creased income  which  the  mills  have  brought 
to  Spartanburg  County.  The  $1,000,000  of 
capital  and  surplus  and  the  $2,000,000  of 
deposits  of  the  Spartanburg  banks  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  increased  prosperity  brought  by  the 
mills. 

This  is  how  the  smokestacks  have  made 
Spartanburg.  And  Spartanburg  is  but  one 
place  in  many.  The  Piedmont  country  from 
Virginia    to   Alabama   is   being   transformed. 

In  1850  there  died  in  Spartanburg  an  old 
bachelor  who  preached  on  Sundays  and  who, 
by  trading  the  other  six  days  in  the  week,  had 
made  a  fortune  and  gained  a  reputation  for 
parsimony  among  his  more  easy-going  neigh- 
bors. Thus,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wofford  left 
$100,000  to  found  a  college.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  dominant  figure  at  the  college 
has  been  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle.  Without 
either  money  or  political  power,  this  old  man, 
by  the  strength  of  his  character,  has  kept 
education  in  its  broadest  sense  alive,  even  in 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  just  after 
the  war,  and  has  saved  it  from  being  swamped 
by  the  successful  commercialism  of  the  present 
time.  I  heard  one  man  ask  another  what  he 
had  studied  under  Dr.  Carlisle.  "Astronomy," 
was  the  answer.  "Did  you  learn  any  thing?" 
the  first  one  asked.  "Yes,"  answered  the 
other,  "I  learned  to  be  a  man."  A  Texas 
ranchman  who  had  studied  under  Dr.  Carlisle 
told  a  friend  from  home  that  he  had  tried  to  go 
to  the  devil  for  ten  years  and  the  Doctor's 
forefinger  had  kept  him  straight;  and  he 
wanted  his  friend  when  he  got  back  to  tell  the 
Doctor  what  a  h — 1  of  a  man  he  was. 

There  is  no  commercial  standard  in  which 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Carlisle  and  of  Wofford 
College  can  be  measured.  While  I  was  in 
Spartanburg  at  the  hotel,  there  was  a  man 
there  who  was  trying  to  hire  a  house.  He  had 
moved  his  family  from  an  adjoining  county 
while  his  son  should  go  to  college.  The  presi- 
dent of  Wofford  told  me  of  another  man  who 
had  sold  his  business  in  Richland  and  moved 
to  Spartanburg  for  the  same  reason.  Many 
graduates  of  Wofford,  who  come  from  other 
parts  of  South  Carolina  and  from  other  states, 
settle  in  Spartanburg.  Almost  all  the  bank 
presidents,  their  assistants,  and  many  of  the 
cotton-mill  men  and  merchants  in  the  town  are 
Wofford  graduates.  Not  one  of  these  men 
ever  heard  street-paving  mentioned  in  a  class- 
room.    Yet  the  good  streets  of  Spartanburg 
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are  due  to  Wofford  College.  The  ability  to 
see  the  profits  in  good  schools,  good  roads, 
good  water,  and  sewerage  plants  is  the  mark  of 
an  educated  community.  If  Wofford  College 
had  never  graduated  a  distinguished  scholar, 
it  would  still  rank  as  an  efficient  educational 
institution,  for  it  has  trained  a  community  to 
have  a  far-sighted  public  spirit. 

The  influence  of  education  in  the  future  will 
be  greater  than  it  has  been,  for  Wofford  is  no 
longer  alone.  There  is  now  an  adequate 
public-school  system  to  support  it.  Last  year 
one  person  in  every  six  in  the  town  was  en- 
rolled as  a  scholar  at  the  public  schools.  Be- 
sides this,  Wofford  maintains  a  high  school 
which  has  itself  doubled  in  numbers  in  the  last 
five  years.  There  is  a  new  science  hall  at 
Wofford,  the  gift  of  a  mill  president  of  Spartan- 
burg. There  is  a  girls'  seminary  just  outside 
of  town  and  a  girls'  college  in  it.  This  college 
was  founded  in  a  typically  American  way. 
About  the  time  the  Spartan  Mill  was  built,  one 
of  its  promoters  asked  Mr.  Converse  to  move 
into  town.  He  replied  that  he  was  thinking 
of  going  to  Washington  to  educate  his  daughter. 
He  could  not  educate  her  in  Spartanburg,  he 
said,  because  there  was  no  girls'  college  there. 

"What's  the  reason  we  can't  have  one?" 
said  the  other  man.  No  reason  was  found 
sufficient  even  to  delay  the  founding.  A  stock 
company  was  formed  and  in  1890  Converse 
College  was  built.  On  Saturday,  January  2, 
1902,  the  school  burned  down.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  a  meeting  was  called  and  in 
thirty  minutes  enough  money  raised  to  rebuild 
the  college  better  than  before.  People  in 
Spartanburg  now  look  upon  the  fire  as  a  god- 
send. When  the  stock  company  was  formed, 
the  stockholders  supposed  that  the  college 
would  be  self-supporting  or  perhaps  might 
even  pay  a  small  dividend.  When  they  found 
that  the  kind  of  an  institution  which  they 
wanted  would  not  pay  dividends,  they  gave  the 
property  to  a  board  of  trustees  and  from  time 
to  time  during  the  next  eight  years  Mr.  Con- 
verse, who  had  been  the  largest  stockholder, 
helped  the  college  with  money.  He  died  in 
1899.  In  his  will  he  left  the  college  one-third 
of  his  fortune.  The  smokestacks  are  respon- 
sible for  the  money  and  the  education  for  the 
wise  use  of  it. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  these  institutions  con- 
fined to  their  students.  The  presence  of  the 
faculties  has  an  effect  on  the  town.  In  1894, 
the  professor  of  music  at  Converse  organized 


a  musical  festival.  One  has  been  held  every 
year  since  and  during  that  time  they  have  had 
"The  Messiah,"  "Elijah,"  "Faust,"  "Aida," 
and  many  other  notable  performances. 
Thomas's  Orchestra  has  played  at  the  festivals 
and  Madame  Nordica,  Madame  Louise  Homer, 
Signor  Campanari,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished visitors  have  sung.  The  professor 
of  music  who  organized  the  festivals  has  gone 
away  but  the  appreciation  of  good  music  has 
been  developed  in  the  town  so  that  the  festivals 
go  on  as  successfully  as  before.  The  attend- 
ance has  been  such  that  the  guarantee  fund 
promised  by  citizens  of  Spartanburg  has  never 
been  needed.  At  other  places  in  the  Pied- 
mont similar  things  have  happened,  for  this 
section  is  the  centre  of  an  educational  trans- 
formation as  significant  as  the  revival  of 
industry.  At  Columbus,  the  profits  of  the  cot- 
ton mills  have  been  used  to  establish  trade 
schools  for  all  the  people.  At  Durham,  N.  C, 
commercial  prosperity  has  built  up  one  of  the 
most  amply  endowed  small  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  Spartanburg  are  now  com- 
mercially and  intellectually  a  part  of  the  world. 
Spartanburg  goods  are  sold  along  the  Red  Sea 
and  in  China;  its  people  have  Italian  and 
German  opera  at  home.  They  travel  in  their 
own  country  and  abroad. 

The  economic  benefits  of  the  mills  will  be- 
come more  apparent  in  the  future,  for  the 
transformation  of  a  people's  habits  cannot  be 
done  in  one  generation. 

FACTORY   LIFE   AND   CHILD   LABOR 

When  Mr.  Converse  was  running  the  old 
Glendale  Mill  he  knew,  personally,  the  people 
who  worked  for  him.  Many  of  the  older 
employees  had  special  privileges.  He  was 
known  among  them  as  the  "old  man" — a  term 
of  affection  and  regard.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
ceptional employer.  In  many  of  the  mills  the 
operatives  were  not  so  well  off.  The  wages 
paid  were  high  enough  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  farms  and  mountains. 
There  was  more  mill  labor  than  there  was 
demand  for  it.  The  mills  in  which  the  worst 
conditions  prevailed  could  get  a  full  comple- 
ment of  "hands"  as  well  as  those  that  spent 
some  of  their  profits  in  making  better  tenements 
and  in  building  schools.  Just  the  opposite 
condition  holds  true  now.  There  is  hardly 
a  mill  in  the  Carolinas  that  can  keep  all  of  its 
machinery  going  the  year  round.     The  labor 
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supply  is  not  sufficient.  Many  of  the  mill 
hands  do  not  work  constantly.  Some  of  them 
live  no  better  than  they  did  in  their  mountain 
homes,  and  to  maintain  that  standard  they 
do  not  have  to  work  all  the  time.  They  move 
about  from  mill  to  mill.  I  saw  a  woman  and 
a  boy  come  into  the  superintendent's  office  of 
a  Spartanburg  mill  to  ask  for  an  advance  on 
their  wages.  On  being  questioned,  she  named 
eight  mills  at  which  she  had  worked  during  the 
past  two  years.  A  family  in  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
moved  four  times  in  one  week.     To  keep  their 


for  a  trained  and  efficient  worker  can  get  as 
much  production  from  three  looms  as  two  poor 
workers  can  get  from  four. 

"Some  time  ago,"  said  one  mill  president, 
"they  may  have  had  child  labor  because  it  was 
cheap;  but,  considering  what  they  do,  the 
children  that  work  now  are  the  most  expensive 
help  we  have."  The  mill  men's  position 
is,  that  the  best  place  for  the  children  is  in 
school;  the  next  best  place  (for  those  over 
the  legal  age)  is  in  the  mill,  and  the  last  place 
for  them  is  running  loose  in  idleness. 
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THE    PART    OF    THE    SOUTH    WHICH   IS   BECOMING    A    GREAT    COTTON-MANUFACTURING 

DISTRICT 
Each  dot  represents  a  cotton  mill 


help,  the  mills  now  do  much  for  their  employees 
which  they  did  not  do  formerly.  Those  that 
work  best  are  those  that  live  best,  and  most  of  the 
mills  are  doing  all  they  can  to  encourage  both. 
Practically  all  the  larger  mills  in  Spartanburg 
County  maintain  free  schools  for  tlje  children 
of  their  villages.  At  a  little  North  Carolina 
town,  the  mill  superintendent  was  asked  if  he 
objected  to  a  graded  school  near  his  mill. 
"No,"  was  the  answer;  "the  more  children 
you  get  to  go  to  it,  the  better  I  like  it.  I, want 
intelligent   labor."    All   the   mills   want   this, 


Unconsciously  the  mills  are  doing  more  to 
stop  the  labor  of  children  and  send  them  to 
school  than  any  other  influence.  In  North 
Carolina,  for  instance,  in  1880,  before  there 
were  many  mills,  56  per  cent,  of  the  male  chil- 
dren between  10  and  .15  years  of  age  were  at 
work,  mostly  on  the  farms.  In  1900,  after  so 
many  boys  had  gone  into  the  mills  as  "  doffers," 
the  percentage  was  55.  But  in  1900,  when 
the  working  children  were  congregated,  people 
at  once  recognized  that  they  were  working  and 
that    they    were    not    at    school.    A    public 
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sentiment  is  growing  up  that  in  time  will  force 
all  these  children  into  the  schools,  and  it  is 
largely  on  account  of  the  mill  prosperity  that  the 
school  facilities  are  being  made  adequate  to 
attend  to  them.  The  mill  presidents'  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  recommended  to 
the  legislature  of  that  state  that  it  pass  a  com- 
pulsory-education bill.  Since  then  North 
Carolina  has  passed  such  a  law  and  another 
raising  the  age  limit  for  children's  work. 
South  Carolina  has  passed  a  law  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  age  limit  of  these  laws 
is  still  low,  but  as  public  sentiment  and  the 
school  facilities  grow  the  limit  will  be  raised. 
The  mill  tenements  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  The  Whitney  Mill  at  Spartanburg 
is  preparing  to  serve  a  good  breakfast  to  its 
employees  for  two  cents  apiece,  because  their 
breakfasts  are  so  ill-prepared  at  home.      At 


another  mill  6  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  on  all 
money  left  with  the  company  treasurer  more 
than  six  months.  In  some  places  the  opera- 
tives are  beginning  to  save  money.  Many  of 
the  people  who  work  in  the  mill  at  Ramseur, 
N.  C.,  own  their  own  homes,  with  gardens 
about  them.  Some  even  own  farms  that  they 
rent  and  many  have  bank  accounts.  If  people 
come  to  work  there  who  do  not  measure  up 
to  the  moral  standards  of  the  community,  a 
delegation  from  the  mill  will  notify  the  owner 
and  he  dismisses  them.  They  live  as  well  as 
any  people  of  small  means  in  a  small  town. 
Ramseur  has  been  a  mill  town  for  two  or  three 
generations.  It  goes  its  way  now  as  any  other 
prosperous  and  industrious  manufacturing  town. 
It  has  no  "problems."  And  the  mill  there 
has  better  labor  and  more  of  it  in  proportion 
than   most   of  the   mills   in   the   South.     The 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
Built  from  a  cross-roads  village  by  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  mills 
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Which  has  educated  the  community  built  by  the  mills 

reason  is  that  the  mill  there  is  a  very  old  .mill 
and  these  people  have  been  working  in  it  for 
several  generations  and  have  become  thor- 
oughly used  to  the  life. 

For  from  $2  to  $5  a  month,  a  man  working 
in  the  Proximity  Mill  in  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
can  rent  a  house  and  half  an  acre  of  land.  He 
can  get  free  seeds  from  the  mill  for  his  garden 
and,  if  he  is  more  successful  than  his  neighbor 
in  their  use,  he  will  receive  a  money  prize.  He 
can  send  his  children  to  a  free  school  or  kinder- 


garten for  nine  months  in  the  year.  His 
daughter  may  attend  a  sewing  or  cooking  class 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  Four  or  five  times 
a  year  his  wife  is  invited  to  small  meetings  at 
the  house  of  the  social  secretary,  which  is  one 
of  the  regular  mill  tenements  kept  as  an  object 
lesson  to  the  women  of  the  community.  The 
mill  company  pays  all  these  bills  except  about 
a  third  of  the  cost  of  the  school,  which  is  borne 
by  the  city  of  Greensboro.  The  company  also 
spent  about  $1,000  for  instruments  for  the 
Proximity  Band,  and  each  year  it  gives  its 
700  or  800  employees  a  picnic.  For  their 
work  among  its  people,  this  mill  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  One 
of  the  owners  of  the  mill  said  that,  aside  from 
any  question  of  philanthropy,  they  believed 
that  it  was  the  best  policy  from  a  purely  business 
standpoint.  It  would  free  them,  he  said,  from 
reliance  upon  a  constantly  shifting  population 
of  improvident  and  illiterate  employees  and 
enable  them  to  promote  to  positions  of 
responsibility  men  from  their  own  forces.  As 
an  example  of  this  policy,  he  cited  the  fact  that 
the  superintendents  of  Proximity,  White  Oak, 
and  Revolution,  the  three  mills  controlled  by 
the  same  management,  and  the  general  super- 
intendent   of    all    three,     began     as     simple 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  STREET 

A  scene  now  familiar  in  most  Southern  towns 
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employees  and  were  gradually  promoted  to  their 
present  positions.  The  Proximity  has  done 
more  work  among  its  employees  than  most  of 
the  other  mills,  but  almost  all  of  the  mill  men 
believe  with  the  Proximity  owners  that  the 
better  educated  the  employees  are,  and  the 
better  they  live,  the  more  profitable  workers 
they  will  become.  The  pressure  of  economic 
conditions  is  lifting  the  mill  operatives  to  a 
higher  plane  of  living  and  the  employers  are 
aiding  that  advance  because  they  realize  that 
it  is  for  their  advantage.  On  the  farms  from 
which  these  people  came,  there  was  little  social 
intercourse  and  little  to  stir  them  to  progress. 
In  the  mill  village  there  is  plenty  of  social  inter- 
course; they  are  in  touch  with  the  world.  Their 
dormant  ambitions  are  aroused.  And  their 
own  ambitions  are  the  strongest  force  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  to  make  them  better  workers 
and  better  citizens.  Such  is  the  transformation 
which,  with  some  abuses  and  some  delays, 
the  mills  are  working  among  the  purest  Amer- 


MILL   VILLAGE   SCHOOL   AT   GLENDALE 
Built  and  maintained  as  a  free  school  by  the  mill  company 

ican  stock  and  at  the  same  time  the  people 
who  have  had  the  smallest  opportunities  of 
any  in  the  United  States. 

The  transformation  of  the  Piedmont  region 
has  been  so  rapid  that  the  railroads  which  a 
a  few  years  ago  served  this  section  with  ease, 
admit  now  that  in  spite  of  tremendous  improve- 
ments in  rolling  stock,  they  are  unable  to 
handle  the  freight  that  originates  along  their 
lines.  The  main  reason  for  all  this  growth 
still  exists.  More  mills  are  being  built 
every  day.  There  is  more  local  capital  than 
there  used  to  be  and  outside  capital  is  easier 
to  get.  The  mills  are  meeting  the  scarcity  of 
labor  by  training  their  help  to  be  more  efficient. 
Improved  machinery  is  making  it  possible  for 
fewer  hands  to  do  more  work.  A  man  who 
can  operate  six  ordinary  looms  can  run  twelve 
or  fifteen  automatic  ones  and  do  more  weaving 
with  each  loom.  A  drawing-in  machine  lately 
invented  obviates  some  of  the  most  trying 
labor  that  girls  do  in  the  mills.     With  the  help 


CONVERSE  COLLEGE  EOR  WOMEN 
Founded  on  the  prosperity  brought  by  the  mills 
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Who  built  the  Alamance  Cotton    Mill.     His  descendants  now  own 

mills  aggregating  6,144  looms  and  161,000  spindles 

of  the  state  governments,  the  mills  are  begin- 
ning a  campaign  for  immigration.  Last  winter 
the  North  German  Lloyd  steamer  Wittekind 
landed  at  Charleston  with  more  than  400 
steerage  passengers. 

The  markets  for  cotton  goods  are  constantly 
increasing.     For  the  six  years  from  1885  to  189 1, 


the  average  yearly  consumption  of  cotton  was 
8,670,000  bales.  During  the  next  six  years 
it  was  10,849,000  bales.  From  1897  to  1902 
the  average  had  grown  to  be  13,398,000.  For 
the  six  years  ending  in  1908,  it  will  have  risen 
to  more  than  15,000,000.  Even  with  this  con- 
sumption the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  only  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  regularly  wear  clothes, 
that  half  are  partially  clad,  and  that  the  rest 
habitually  go  almost  naked. 

Since  1880,  enough  cotton  mills  have  been 
erected  in  the  cotton-growing  states  to  spin 
2,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Yet  that  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand.  The 
mills  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
increased  during  that  time  28  per  cent.,  and 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
they  are  still  building  mills.  The  increase  in 
the  use  of  cotton  cloth  will  continue  until  it 
covers  the  millions  now  unclothed. 

THE    COMING    REVOLUTION    IN    POWER    SUPPLY 

But  there  is  one  influence  pointing  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  mills  in  the  cotton- 
growing  states  which  does  not  affect  the  other 
great  mill  centres  to  anything  like  the  same 
degree.  At  Whitney,  N.  C,  a  333-yard  dam 
is  being  built  across  the  Yadkin  River  to  turn 
1,700  cubic  feet  of  water  into  a  41-mile  canal. 
At  the  end  of  the  canal  will  be  a  fall  two-thirds 


THE  ALAMANCE  COTTON  MILL,   BUILT  LN  1837 
One  of  the  factories  which  link  the  old  manufacturing  South  with  the  new 
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as  high  as  Niagara,  which  will  generate  145,000 
horse-power  when  the  turbines  are  installed. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  power  can  be  sent  by- 
transmission  lines  as  far  as  Fayetteville,  80 
miles  away.  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  and  Con- 
cord, the  largest  mill  centres  in  North  Carolina, 
and  innumerable  smaller  towns  are  within  half 
that  distance.  The  Southern  Power  Company 
has  about  a  dozen  water-power  plants,  which 
when  they  are  finished  will  furnish  power  from 
Concord  and  Taylorsville  in  North  Carolina 
to  Greenville  and  Columbia  in  South  Carolina. 


between  $25  and  $50  a  horse-power  a  year. 
The  city  of  Augusta  pays  less  than  $10  per 
horse-power  for  hydro-electric  power.  At  the 
present  time  a  mill  can  buy  it  from  the 
Southern  Power  Company  for  $20  a  horse- 
power a  year.  An  auxiliary  steam  plant  is 
necessary  for  heating  and  humidifying,  and 
there  is  some  small  danger  that  an  accident  to 
the  transmission  lines  would  cause  a  loss  of 
time  in  the  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
buying  from  the  power  companies,  the 
mills   will    only   pay   for   what   they  actually 


THE  CLIFTON  MILL  NO.  1  JUST  AFTER  THE  FLOOD 
Which   destroyed    three  and  damaged  one  of  the  five  mills  of  the  Clifton  and  Pacolet  companies,  and  yet  their  stock 

never  went  below  par 


Their  transmission  lines  in  this  territory  will 
be  accessible  to  more  than  half  the  mills  in 
the  South.  In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  also, 
the  rivers  are  being  harnessed. 

"This  is  equivalent,"  said  a  mill  president 
in  Charlotte,  "to  the  discovery  of  an  inexhaust- 
ible coal  supply  east  of  the  mountains."  Before 
these  great  power  companies  began  operations, 
mills  not  situated  on  streams  either  used  the 
power  of  the  steam  engine  direct  or  used  the 
steam  engine  to  generate  electricity;  with  coal 
selling  from  S3. 7 5  to  $4  a  ton,  it  cost  them 


use.  With  a  steam  plant,  it  costs  almost 
as  much  to  run  half  the  machinery  as  it  does 
for  all  of  it. 

Those  mills  which  find  steam  power  cheaper 
or  more  convenient  than  power  from  the 
transmission  lines  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
rates  of  the  power  companies,  but  the  presence 
of  the  transmission  lines  gives  every  mill  in 
this  great  section  a  low  price  for  power  above 
which  they  do  not  have  to  go.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Smith,  the  president  of  the  Dover  Mills  at 
Pineville,  N.  C,  says: 


gooo 
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"We  are  using  electricity  at  the  Dover  Yarn  Mills.  At 
the  time  we  installed  electric  motors,  we  were  also  putting 
in  some  additional  machinery  and  making  some  other 
changes.  However,  as  near  as  we  can  figure,  we  are  getting 
the  use  of  power  to-day — also  our  lighting,  heating,  and 


slashing — for  about  n  per  cent,  less  than  our  coal  bills 
were,  prior  to  the  installation  of  electricity.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  we  were  running  under  poor  conditions  so 
far  as  the  distribution  of  power  was  concerned. 

"We  were  enabled,  in  addition  to  the  reduction  of  coal 
bills,  to  utilize  the  space  formerly  used  for  boilers  and 
engine  room  for  putting  in  new  machinery,  and  we  have 
to-day  quite  a  little  more  machinery  in  the  same  space 
than  when  we  were  running  by  steam  alone.  The  saving 
in  head-shafts,  heavy  shafting,  boiler  setting,  engine  foun- 
dations, and  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  would  justify  putting 
in  electricity  in  a  mill  even  if  the  cost  of  horse-power  were 
the  same." 

The  development  of  the  power  of  the  South- 
ern rivers  means  as  much  to  the  Piedmont 
mills  as  the  power  of  Niagara  would  mean 
to  English  cotton  spinning  if  it  were  situated 
in  Manchester.  With  the  added  advantage 
of  the  water  power,  the  development  of  the 
Southern  mills  is  limited  only  by  the  manu- 
facturing ability  of  the  Southern  people.  In 
spite  of  their  work  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  capability  is  sometimes  questioned. 


THE  SPINNING   ROOM  OF  A   COTTON   MILL 
Most  of  the  children  in  the  mill  work  in  the  spinning  room  tying  threads  together  when  they  break 
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THE   BARENESS    OF   A  NEW   MILL  VILLAGE 


Some  uninformed  person,  many  years  ago, 
classified  the  Southern  white  people  as  aris- 
tocracy and  "poor  white  trash,"  and  thousands 
of  uninformed  people  have  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated the  phrase  until,  by  sheer  repetition, 
it  has  come  to  have  the  semblance  of  truth. 
This  classification  has  probably  caused  more 
misunderstanding  than  any  other  in  the  world 
that  had  so  little  fact  to  stand  upon.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  so- 
called  "poor  white  trash"  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  were  the  manufacturers  of  the  nation. 
Twenty  years  after  Washington  was  made 
President,  those  three  states  did  more  manu- 
facturing than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
The  manufactures  of  North  Carolina  were 
worth  $2,989,140  when  those  of  Massachusetts 
were  worth  $2,219,279;  Virginia  was  first  in 
population  and  wealth,  and  North  Carolina 
third,  of  the  original  colonies.  The  manu- 
factures of  this  section  were  not  conducted 
by   the    slave-holding   aristocracy,  which   was 


but  a  small  part  of  the  population.  Spartan- 
burg County  is  a  good  example  of  the  varied 
industries  of  the  Piedmont  at  that  time.  Where 
the  big  Clifton  Mill  is  now,  was  an  old  roller 


A   FOUR-ROOM  HOUSE   RENTED  AT 
TO   MILL  WORKERS 


A   MONTH 


mill,  and  there  were  three  or  four  others  in  the 
vicinity.  That  part  of  the  country  was 
known  as  the  "old  iron  district."     There  were 


THE  VILLAGE   OF   A    MILL   HALF   A    CENTURY   OLD 
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cotton-yam  mills  on  the  Tyger  River  as  early  as 
1816.  Where  the  Fingerville  Mill  is  now,  James 
Finger  had  a  cotton  mill  then.  Dr.  James 
Bivings  had  a  mill  on  the  Pacolet  River.  It 
was  at  this  mill,  although  after  Dr.  Bivings 
had  left  it,  that  Mr.  D.  E.  Converse  got  employ- 
ment in  1855.  That  mill  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  manufactures  of  the  old  iron 
district  and  of  the  modern  Spartanburg. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
prints  a  little  pamphlet  of  four  pictures  of  High 
Shoals,  N.  C,  in  1750,  1800,  1850,  and  1900, 
which  explains  what  happened  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  South  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth   centurv.     The   first   picture  shows 


were  made  the  rifles  used  along  the  Southern 
frontier.  There  were  eight  gunpowder  fac- 
tories in  the  state,  and  paper  plants  that  turned 
out  6,000  pounds  of  paper  a  year. 

The  picture  of  High  Shoals  in  1850  is  typical 
of  the  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  South. 
The  roller  mills  were  in  ruins.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  of  this  whole  section  had 
decayed  and  with  them  had  gone  free  edu- 
cation. The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  had 
suddenly  made  the  production  of  cotton  with 
slave  labor  so  profitable  that  it  choked  the 
growing  manufactures  of  the  South,  ruined  its 
varied  industries,  and  turned  all  its  energies 
toward  developing  an  economic  system  directly 


A   MILL   RUN   BY  WATER   POWER   AT   COLUMBUS,    GA. 


the  undeveloped  water  power  at  High  Shoals 
in  1750,  when  the  surrounding  country  was 
inhabited  by  Indians. 

The  second  picture — of  High  Shoals  in  1800 
— shows  a  rolling  mill  in  operation,  and  under- 
neath is  the  following  explanation :  "Inside  50 
years  there  had  been  developed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  very  considerable  manufacturing  inter- 
est. Amongst  other  industries,  there  were 
numerous  blast  furnaces  making  charcoal  pig- 
iron."  The  High  Shoals  works  made  bars, 
nails,  plowshares,  and  other  wrought-iron 
products.  At  Lincolnton,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  first  cotton  mill  south  of  the  Potomac  was 
built  in  1 81 3.  A  little  later,  cotton-mill 
machinery  of  good  workmanship  and  design 
was  manufactured  there.  At  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  a  cotton  mill  run  by  steam  was  erected  in 
1830.     At  Greensboro  also,  and  near  Pendleton, 


antagonistic  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  the  novelists  call  the  "Old  South"  was 
this  period  of  cotton  plantations  on  the  sea- 
board and  small  cotton  farms  in  the  Piedmont: 
of  ruined  iron  works  and  struggling  cotton 
factories — the  period  of  slavery. 

The  fourth  picture  shows  High  Shoals  as 
it  is  to-day,  with  the  water  power  turning  the 
spindles  and  looms  of  a  great  cotton  mill. 
Freed  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  when 
they  recovered  from  its  results,  and  from  war  and 
Reconstruction,  the  people  of  the  Piedmont 
began  to  manufacture  again  as  they  had  done 
when  they  first  came  to  this  country. 

The  smokestacks  and  a  revived  education, 
the  cotton  mills  and  the  colleges  have  again 
started  the  people  of  the  Piedmont  as  a  part 
of  a  great  nation  to  doing  their  work  in  the 
progress  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL  AT  JACKSON,  MISS. 


A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE   SOUTHERN 

STATES 


THE  CHANGES  OF  TEN  YEARS 
BY 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 


TEN  years  ago,  I  made  a  two-months' 
journey  through  all  the  Southern 
States  east  of  Texas,  to  write  of  what 
I  saw  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  'was  a 
journey  that  yielded  many  pleasant  experiences. 
I  saw,  of  course,  the  routine  of  activity  in  the 
principal  cities  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans, 
and  in  these  cities  there  was  a  very  considerable 
prosperity.  Men  of  large  affairs  were  steadily 
building  fortunes;  transportation  systems  were 
in  course  of  formation  and  consolidation;  and 
throughout  the  country  there  were  fair  crops. 
You  could  see  a  deal  of  energy  and  find  hopeful 
men;  and,  as  any  other  traveler  who  had 
acquaintances  and  friends  throughout  this 
region,  I  found  the  journey  full  of  pleasure  and 
instruction.  I  went  to  many  small  towns  also 
and  made  journeys  into  the  country  in  several 
states.  In  the  country  as  in  the  towns,  I 
encountered  the  natural  cheerfulness  and 
hospitality  of  the  people;  but  the  farmers  were 
not  making  money.     There  was  almost  uni- 


versal complaint  that  they  were  in  debt  to  the 
merchants.  Many  of  the  merchants,  in  turn, 
were  themselves  in  debt;  and  away  from  the 
activity  of  the  larger  trading  and  manufacturing 
centres  one  heard  much  more  about  diffi- 
culties than  about  triumphs. 

There  was  a  somewhat  similar  impression 
made  by  visits  to  the  centres  of  education. 
The  men  who  were  conducting  the  colleges 
and  universities  were  working  with  heroic 
devotion,  but  almost  everywhere  with  pitifully 
meagre  equipment;  and  there  was  a  certain 
depression  in  the  tone  in  which  they  spoke  of 
their  problems.  In  talking  with  men,  singly 
or  in  clubs  or  at  dinners,  either  in  commercial 
circles  or  in  educational  circles,  the  hard  times 
of  the  past  was  still  the  most  frequent  topic  of 
conversation.  Men  spoke  of  the  burden  im- 
posed by  Reconstruction;  they  talked  about 
the  difficulties  of  developing  the  country  with- 
out capital;  many  men  whom  you  would 
expect  to  be  well-informed  spoke  with  a  sort  of 
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BIRMINGHAM  TWENTY    YEARS  AGO 

The  city  was  founded  in   1871   and  its   first  iron  furnace   was  built 
in  1870.     The  opposite  page  shows  a  scene  now  typical 


hopeless  ignorance  of  fundamental  economic 
forces;  and  you  would  often  hear  allusions,  to 
the  North  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  country  and  a 
country  where  men  somehow  prospered  at  the 
expense  of  the  South.  I  do  not  recall  bitter- 
ness in  this  undertone  of  conversation  so  much 
as  loneliness — an  isolation,  and  a  sense  of 
despair.  The  South  somehow  seemed  doomed 
to  poverty  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

After  two  months  of  such  observation,  in 
spite  of  the  pleasant  personal  experiences  that 
I  had  had,  when  I  went  back  to  Boston  I 
wrote  nothing  for  publication.  I  read  over 
my  note-books  and  concluded  that  if  I  under- 
took to  describe  what  I  had  seen  and  heard, 


the  dominant  note  would  be  a  note  of  depres- 
sion, and  I  did  not  see  how  such  a  report  would 
be  of  any  value  to  anybody.  It  surely  would 
not  cheer  the  Southern  readers  of  the  magazine, 
and  I  was  afraid  that  it  would  only  deepen 
certain  misapprehensions  that  some  Northern 
readers  already  had  of  the  Southern  people 
and  of  Southern  conditions. 

I  have  time  and  again  been  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States  during  the  intervening  ten 
years,  but  I  had  not,  until  this  year,  made  a 
systematic  journey  to  them  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  definite  observation.  But  now  I  have  just 
gone  over  the  same  journey,  taking  two  months 
and  a  half  to  make  it,  and  I  have  visited  nearly 
all  the  places  that  I  visited  ten  years  ago,  and 
a  good  many  more.  Everything  is  different. 
The  larger  cities  have  become  enormously 
larger  and  more  active,  and  their  tone,  if  you 
can  speak  of  the  tone  of  cities,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. The  street  scenes,  the  street  con- 
versations, the  things  that  you  see  by  going  up 
and  down  through  the  business  thoroughfares 
now  are  the  same  as  you  will  see  and  hear  in 
active  business  cities  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  There  is  nothing,  except,  perhaps, 
the  presence  of  the  Negro,  to  indicate  whether 
you  are  in  the  South,  or  in  the  West,  or  in 
the  North.  The  activities  and  methods  of 
all   sections  are   becoming   very   much   alike. 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  CAPITOL,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
Showing  a  part  of  the  business  section 
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A  BUSINESS  STREET  IN  BIRMINGHAM  TO-DAY 
Through  its  coal  mines,  iron  furnaces,  coke  ovens,  and  cotton  market,  Birmingham  has  become  a  great  city,  in  touch 
by  trolley  with  150,000  people.     Every  office  in  the  tall  building  shown  in  the  picture  was  rented  as  soon  as  the  building 
was  finished.     This  is  a  typical  business  street  of  to-day. 


The  smaller  towns  have  become  larger. 
Some  have  more  than  doubled  their  population 
and  their  activities.  An  even  greater  change 
has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


You  will  see  new  houses  well-painted,  with 
well-kept  yards  about  them.  You  will  see 
better  horses;  you  travel  over  far  better  roads; 
you  meet  men  who  are  going  at  a  faster  pace. 
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A  COUNTRY  ROAD  LEADING  INTO  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

The  conversation  now  is  not  about  Recon- 
struction. In  one  place  it  is  about  alfalfa,  in 
another  it  is  about  stock,  in  another  about  corn. 
You  hear  of  any  number  of  agricultural 
products  besides  cotton,  and  cotton  itself  has  a 
new  meaning.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  cotton  at  five  or  six  cents  a  pound  and 
cotton  at  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound,  as  there 
is  between  poverty  and  affluence.  I  doubt  if 
anywhere  in  the  world  there  has  been  so  rapid 
a  change  in  what  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  living  and  of^  sound  thinking 


and  of  cheerful  work,  as  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  these  ten  years  in  many  of  these 
rural  districts.  Many  a  farmer  who  was  in  debt 
to  his  "factor"  now  has  money  in  the  bank, 
a  bank  that  itself  did  not  exist  ten  years  ago. 
The  inherent  good  nature  of  the  people  ap- 
proaches something  like  hilarity.  If  you 
direct  the  conversation  toward  prosperity, 
they  will  crack  jokes  with  you  about  the  needy 
condition  of  Wall  Street,  and  remind  you  that 
their  banks  have  money  lent  at  interest  in  New 
York. 

I  think  that  every  educational  institution 
that  I  visited  has  a  new  building  or  more  than 
one.  The  men  that  you  talk  with  speak  less 
of  their  poverty  of  equipment  and  tell  you,  with 
pride,  what  has  been  done  within  the  last  five 
years.  I  suppose  that  the  most  hopeless  places 
in  the  world  a  decade  ago  were  the  offices 
of  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
in  most  of  these  commonwealths.  In  some  of 
them,  you  would  find  men  without  hope,  with- 
out plans,  without  any  adequate  knowledge  of 


THE  PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  SQUARE  OF  MONTGOMERY 
Looking  toward  the  Capitol  where  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Confederacy.     Every  year 
50,000  bales  of  cotton  are  brought  into  Montgomery  by  wagon,  and  sold  in  the  public  square.     It  is  also  one  of  the  great 
mule  markets  of  the  country 
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an  educational  system,  who  lazily  compiled 
lists  of  inaccurate  figures,  drew  pitiful  salaries, 
and  published  dull  reports  that  had  no  particu- 
lar meaning.  In  these  same  offices  now,  or 
bigger  and  better  offices,  you  find  a  staff  of 
men  and  women  at  work  who  are  ready  to 
show  you  hundreds  of  photographs  of  ram- 
shackle old  schoolhouses  that  have  been 
abandoned  and  of  handsome  new  ones  that 
have  been  built  to  take  their  places.  The}' 
will  .-how  you  photographs  of  children  planting 
flowers  in  the  school  yards,  and  of  other  chil- 
dren doing  manual  training  work  in  the  school- 
room. They  will  take  from  their  desks  well- 
kept,  neat,  and  accurate  reports  which  show 
an  enormous  increase  of  expenditure  and 
great  pride  in  the  schools.  They  will  tell  you 
of  traveling  libraries;  they  will  explain  how 
pictures  have  been  put  up  in  the  schoolhouses. 
In  the  colleges  you  find  that  the  men  who 
teach  spent  their  last  vacations  either  abroad, 
or  at  some  university  centre  in  the  United 
States.  They  no  longer  speak  a  local  language. 
They  still  tell,  of  course,  of  insufficient  equip- 
ment; but,  if  you  will  inquire,  you  will  find  that 
the  states  have  enormously  increased  their 
appropriations  for  the  state  schools;  that  the 
schools  which  are  maintained  by  private  sub- 
scription or  by  religious  sects  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  increasing  their  endowments;  and, 
best  of  all,  you  will  find  that  the  schools  now 
have  local  support — support  by  ever-increasing 


UNLOADING  BANANAS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

local  taxation.  And  no  school  or  other  insti- 
tution can  permanently  exist  on  any  basis  but 
the  basis  of  local  support. 

You  will  find  everywhere  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when  every  institution 
was  conducted  only  with  reference  to  itself. 
Now  it  is  conducted  with  reference  to  all  the 
others,  and  with  reference  to  the  secondary 
schools.  The  annual  conferences  for  education 
in  the  South  have  been  both  cause  and  effect 
of  this  change.     An  enthusiasm  for  cooperation 


A  VIEW  OVER  LOWER  NEW  ORLEANS,  SHOWING  THE  CRESCENT  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
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A  6-FOOT  SEWER   IN  NEW   ORLEANS 

The  city  is  spending  more  than  $18,000,000  on  its  water  and 
sewerage  and  drainage  works.  By  drainage,  the  water-line  has  been 
sunk  from  4  or  5  feet  beneath  the  surface  to  15  or  18  feet,  and 
the  white  death-rate  reduced  to  an  extraordinarily  healthful  degree 


has  been  the  result.  In  fact,  the  best  index 
of  all  this  great  change  which  makes  for  the 
growth  of  efficiency  is  cooperation — a  spirit 
of  working  together.  In  the  old  time,  under 
the  old  influences,  every  plantation  was  a 
sort  of  principality  in  itself.  Every  unit  of 
working  life  cultivated  "independence,"  which 
was  another  name  for  isolation.  This  ten- 
dency ran  throughout  the  old  Southern 
methods.  Every  college  was  independent  of 
every  other  one.  So,  too,  every  railroad ;  every 
religious  sect;  every  industry.  Work  and 
thought  were  unorganized.  Cooperation — 
there  was  no  such  thing. 

If  I  wrere  asked  to  name  the  most  significant 
recent  change  in  Southern  life,  I  should  say 
that  it  is  the  coming  of  cooperation,  the  unifying 
of  forces,  of  energies,  of  interests,  the  coming 
together  of  the  workers  in  every  department  of 
activity,  the  pulling  together — in  a  word,  the 
organization  of  life.  The  saving  thus  made 
of  social  and  industrial  energy  would  have 
brought  a  new  spirit,  to  say  nothing  of  positive 
gains.  The  people  have  thus  just  begun  to  find 
themselves,  and  to  know  their  own  capacities. 
The  old  "independence"  which,  in  its  extreme 
development,  made  every  man  his  own  judge, 
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ANTE-FEVER  AND  POST-FEVER  CISTERNS 
Before  the  discovery  that  the  mosquito  transmits  yellow  fever,  unclosed  cisterns  (like  the  one  on  the  left)  bred  mos- 
quitoes adjacent  to  bedroom  windows.     Now  they  are  closed,  as  shown  by  the  one  on  the  right. 
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THE  CONCRETE  VIADUCT  OF  THE  FLORIDA  COAST  RAILROAD  TO  KEY  WEST 


jury,  and  sheriff,  kept  all  the  active  forces  of 
society  separated  from  one  another.  They 
are  now  uniting.  In  the  large  cities  you  not 
only  find  new  skyscrapers,  and  more  of  them; 
new  manufacturing  enterprises  and  more  of 
them;  an  enormous  increase  both  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  and  in  the  money  handled  by  the 
old  ones;  but  you  find  that  industrial  activity 
in  all  these  places  is  linked  with  industrial 
activity  elsewhere. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  man  from  Boston  or  Xew 
York  who  went  into  the  South  was  compelled 
to  feel  in  certain  senses  that  he  was  going  into 
a  foreign  country.  In  order  to  get  this  feeling 
now,  you  must  go  into  some  very  remote  rural 
region.  In  bidding  goodbye  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  shown  me  many  attentions  in  a  little 
country  town  in  central  Georgia — a  town  to 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  a  stranger  seldom  went 
and  from  which  you  could  readily  believe  the 


residents  seldom  ventured — I  asked  him  to 
come  and  see  me  in  New  York.  He  replied 
that  business  took  him  to  New  York  once  a 
month,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  call  the 
following  week. 

Everywhere  you  find  the  trains  crowded — 
not  merely  on  the  great  routes  of  tourist  travel, 
but  on  the  roads  where  the  travel  is  local. 
Almost  everywhere  the  hotels  are  filled,  little 
hotels  and  big;  and  if  you  are  prudent  you  will 
engage  your  room  before  your  arrival.  There 
has  been  nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  by 
the  way,  in  the  hotels  themselves. 

The  general  impression,  therefore,  that  one 
brings  away  after  two  or  three  months'  journey 
to  these  states  and  to  these  country  regions, 
this  year,  is  not  only  an  impression  of  cheer- 
fulness, of  prosperity,  of  extraordinary  material 
progress;  but  a  deep-rooted  feeling  that  there 
had  been  for  a  long  wearv  time,  not  onlv  a 


ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  CIGAR  FACTORIES— AT  TAMPA 
In  1905,  Tampa  manufactured  220,430,000  cigars,  worth  more  than  Si 5,000,000 
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RESIDENCES     AND     TRANSPORTATION     IN     OLD-TIME 
JACKSONVILLE— NOT  MANY  YEARS  AGO 


HOW  THE  PEOPLE  LIVE   AND    TRAVEL  THERE  NOW 
—A  TYPICAL  RESIDENCE  STREET  OF  TO-DAY 


general  misunderstanding  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  Southern  people  by  the 
people  of  other  parts  of  the  Union,  but  a 
general  misunderstanding  likewise  of  their  own 
qualities  and  capacities  by  the  Southern  people 
themselves.  They  had  not  come  to  their  own 
until  these  recent  years,  and  they  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  they  were 
different  from  other  people.  They  are,  of 
course,  like  the  people  of  the  North,  and  like 
the  people  of  the  West,  and  it  needed  only  the 
touch  of  industrial  prosperity  to  reveal  not 
only  their  kinship  but  their  essential  identity. 
In  the  sense  in  which  you  have  been  accus- 


tomed to  read  about  it,  and  to  think  about  it, 
whether  you  live  in  the  North  or  in  the  South, 
there  is  no  longer  any  "South."  The  striking 
demonstration  that  Mr.  Tompkins  has  made, 
which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  magazine, 
that  industrial  activity  is  not  a  new  thing  in 
the  South  but  a  renascence  —  the  renewal  of 
an  old  thing— is  an  explanation,  in  brief,  of  a 
hundred  years  of  Southern  history.  Indus- 
trial conditions  have  now  come  whereby  the 
people  are  finding  their  natural  aptitudes  and 
doing  the  very  work  that  their  fathers  would 
have  done  long,  long  ago,  but  for  slavery  and 
the  war  and  all  that  followed  these. 


WHERE  THE  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN  TAMPA 
The  million-dollar  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  owned  by  the  city,  is  seen  in  the  background 
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A  STREET  IN  THE  FRENCH  QUARTER  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 
The  Quarter  is  losing  some  of  its  old-time  characteristics 


There  are  three  different  sections  of  the 
South — the  Upper  South;  the  Seaboard  South; 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Upper  South — East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
as  far  east  as  Richmond,  the  uplands  of  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama — the  region 


of  forest,  grazing,  water-power,  coal  and  iron, 
and  of  mountain  scenery,  is  probably  the  best 
home  for  man  on  our  continent.  This  may  be 
disputed  by  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  hardly 
by  many  other  large  sections  of  the  United 
States.     Nature  has  done  wonders  there. 


THE    UPPER   SOUTH 


IF  you  stand  on  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains and  look  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, the  potential  wealth  within  a  circle  of  200 
or  250  miles  radius,  both  in  volume  and  in 
variety,  is  amazing  and  incalculable.  Every 
word  that  follows  denotes  a  fundamental 
source  of  wealth  or  of  health — the  hardwood 
forests;  iron;  coal;  marble;  water-power  (in 
greater  volume  than  in  any  other  like  area 
of  our  territory) ;  climate;  blue-grass;  tobacco; 
cotton  (where  the  land  slopes  downward); 
fruit — from  the  Albermarle  pippin  to  the 
Georgia  and  Carolina  peach.  This  mountain 
region,  moreover,  will  become  the  playground 
for  a  larger  part  of  our  population,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  region. 

This  whole  part  of  the  world  lacks  only — 
men.  A  hundred  could  live  where  every  one 
now  lives;    a  thousand  dollars  could  be  made 


where  every  dollar  is  now  made.  In  these 
mountains  are  Lynchburg,  Knoxville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Asheville.  At  their  foothills  or  half- 
way down  to  the  sea  or  in  the  valley  of   the 


THE   BEAUREGARD   HOUSE  IN  LOUISIANA 
A  representative  planter's  home 
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"THE  BATTERY"   IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
For  more  than  a  century,  it  has  been  the  fashionable  place  of  residence 


Mississippi  are  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta,  Spartanburg,  Columbia,  Char- 
lotte, Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  Richmond 
— half  of  them  already  doing  the  tasks  of  big 
cities  and  the  rest  getting  ready  to  do  so. 


The  backward  mountaineer  will,  of  course, 
yield  to  the  railroad  and  the  mill;  and 
there  will  not  be  a  very  much  longer  period 
of  isolation.  In  the  second — or,  at  most,  the 
third — generation,  these  mountain  folk  become 


A  RESIDENCE  STREET  IN  AUGUSTA, 
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GA.,  WITH  A  PARKWAY  IN  THE  CENTRE 
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Piiuio^raph  by  H.  E.  Angell 
A  SOUTHERN  CITY    RESIDENCE 
Norfolk,  Va. 

as  capable  as  any  other  class.  Witness  the 
results  of  Miss  Berry's  school  at  Rome,  Ga. 
Witness  the  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga, 
where  many  of  them  have  already  made  for- 
tunes and  become  important  forces  in  industry. 

The  Southern  people  who  have  dwelt  here 
from  the  beginning  on  the  slopes  of  this  upland 
South — from  the  blue-grass  farmers  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the  upland 
cotton  planters  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
— have  been  among  the  sturdiest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  most  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  South  are  naturally  in  this 
region,  so  also  naturally  most  of  the  great  men 
in  Southern  history  have  come  from  this  region 
— from  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe  to 
the  present  generation  of  industrial  captains 
in  the  South.  This  upland  South  will  become 
the  home  of  a  population  ten-fold  as  great  as 
it  now  contains—  perhaps  within  the  life  of 
living  men  ;  for  there  are  arc  all  kinds  of  chances 
for  making  homes  and  building  fortunes  there 
— in  town  and  from  the  soil. 

This  is  I  he  part  of  the  South,  too,  that  has 
not  only  a  less  troublesome  race  problem  than 
any  other  part,  but  a  more  democratic  struc- 
ture of  society.     There  is  less  class  distinction 


and  there  is,  of  course,  the  widest  variety  of 
industry.  White  men  work  here — have  always 
worked  at  all  trades  and  callings. 

MOUNTAIN   CITIES 

Glance  at  this  growth  of  these  cities.  The 
population  of  Knoxville  in  1900  was  only  32,637 
but  the  building  permits  of  last  year  require  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars; 
bank  deposits  grew  from  4§  millions  in  1900 
to  g\  millions  last  year;  manufacturing  invest- 
ments from  5  millions  to  nearly  9  millions; 
the  number  of  employees  is  half  as  great  again, 
and  wages  have  nearly  doubled  in  six  years. 
The  number  of  telephone  instruments  increased 
from  2,300  to  4,500.  It  offers  manufacturing 
opportunities  in  iron  and  steel,  wood,  marble, 
clay,  and  textiles.  "All  these  are  at  our  doors," 
and  most  of  them  are  now  carried  on  with 
good  profits  and  call  for  extension — all  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  where  there  is  abun- 
dant water-power  and  the  river  runs  between 
walls  of  marble.  The  schools,  including  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  have  half  as  many 
more  students  now  as  they  had  in  igoo. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  some- 
what similarly  situated,  is  Lynchburg,  origin- 
ally chiefly  a  tobacco  market  but  now  the  home 


A   HOUSE  ON  BULL  STREET,  SAVANNAH 
For  almost   half  its  distance,  this  street  runs   through  beautiful  parks 
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of  great  shoe  factories  as  well.  Here  is  a 
mountain  city  in  Tennessee,  then,  proud  of 
its  university  and  its  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures, especially  of  wood  and  iron,  and  its 
quarries,  and — just  across  the  mountains — 
another  city  in  Virginia  where  you  hear  talk  of 
shoes  and  tobacco  and  a  famous  college  for 
women  which  draws  its  patronage  from  all  the 
Southern  States.  Each  has  its  machinery  for 
indefinite  wealth-getting  and  for  education. 

Similarly  in  North  Carolina,  Charlotte,  at  the 
foothills  of  the  mountains,  with  a  sub-stratum  of 
combined  Scotch  and  Southern  conservatism 
and  solidity  (it  is  a  very  old-fashioned  town  yet 
at  bottom,  in  its  social  structure  and  in  its 
thought),  has  come  to  be  a  manufacturing  city 


A  THOUSAND    ACRES    OF    CABBAGES,    NEAR  THE   CITY 
OF   CHARLESTON,  S.   C 


already  of  great  importance  and  of  very  much 
greater  promise.  It  is  surrounded  by  cotton 
mills;  and  it  makes  much  machinery  for  cotton 
mills  and  especially  for  cottonseed-oil  mills. 
It  has  nearby  water-falls  enough  to  give 
uncommonly  cheap  power  and  to  turn  more 
wheels  than  it  yet  has.  The  people  were 
always  sturdy  and  independent  (it  is  a  home 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians),  and  they  refuse  to  be 
swept  away  from  their  moorings  by  sudden 
impulses.  But,  in  the  steady  growth  of  their 
industry,  they  are  among  the  best  examples 
of  an  old  community  that  has  taken  on  new 
life  without  losing  the  old.  The  unusually 
independent  morning  newspaper  of  the  city,  the 
Observer — one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  South — 
is  a  fair  index  both  of  the  character  and  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  people.  It  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  centres 
of  the  Piedmont  region. 

Chattanooga  typifies,  as  well  as  any  city  in 


SLAVE  QUARTERS  ON  A   PLANTATION  NEAR  SAVANNAH 
Typical  of  the  industry  of  the  ante-bellum  period 

the  whole  South,  the  successful  turning  of  the 
Southern  people  to  manufactures.  It  is  one  of 
the  busiest  manfacturing  places  in  the  South, 
growing  all  the  while,  at  a  rapid  rate;  and 
some  of  its  iron  and  steel  works  are  now  parts 
of  the  great  industrial  combinations.  But 
every  one  of  them  was  begun  by  individuals  in 
small  ways;  and,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
most  of  these  individuals  were  poor  Southern 
men.  Besides  these  large  works,  there  are 
many  small  manufacturing  concerns,  and 
manufacturing  concerns  that  turn  out  small 
wares,  showing  that  the  individual  man  may 
yet  have  his  shop  there.  It  is  a  city  of  diversi- 
fied industries.  An  old-time  economist  of  Bos- 
ton used  to  boast  that  there  was  a  street  of 
successful  workshops  in  that  city — of  many 
sorts — in  every  one  of  which  the  proprietor 
was  himself  a  workman  and  that  no  one  of  them 
employed  more  than  two  or  three  assistants. 
It  was  a  street  of  independent  craftsmen. 
Chattanooga  has  many  such.  A  man  may  go 
there  who  has  his  craft  for  his  capital  and  only 
himself  as  a  workman  and,  if  he  can  manage 
his  workman  well,  he  may  build  up  an  indepen- 
dent manufacturing  business.  One  of  the 
biggest  plow-factories  in  the  country  began 
there  in  that  way. 


A  WOOD-WORKING  PLANT   NEAR  SAVANNAH 

Typical  of  the  more  efficient  industry  of  to-day.     It  is  on  the  same 

estate  as  the  slave  cabins 
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LAKE  CHARLES'S  PRINCIPAL  STORE 
Before  immigration  and  rice  culture  developed    the  town 

Its  situation  near  ore-bearing,  wooded  moun- 
tains means  not  only  proximity  to  raw  materials 
of  many  sorts  but  also  to  a  great  water-power. 
A  52,000-horse-power  dam  will  soon  give 
power  to  the  city  for  many  other  uses. 

Of  the  very  general  instances  of  rapid  growth, 
Chattanooga  affords  one  of  the  most  striking. 


Its  investments  in  manufactures  jumped  from 
6  millions  in  1 900  to  30  millions  in  1 906 ;  the  value 
of  its  products  increased  in  a  similar  ratio;  its 
bank  deposits  were  multiplied  by  three. 

Nashville  in  the  old  days  established  itself 
as  the  social  and  educational  capital  of  a  very 
rich  agricultural  region — it  being  also  the 
political  capital  of  Tennessee — and  one  might 
have  supposed  that  it  was  grown.  But  in  recent 
years  it  has  become  also  an  important  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  city,  growing  in  busi- 
ness, expanding  in  size  and  wealth — the  home 
of  fine  horses  yet,  but  also  a  city  of  600  manu- 
factories, whose  bank  clearings  increased  last 
year  41  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 

It  has  more  educational  institutions  than  any 
other  Southern  city,  including  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  the  Peabody  College  for  teachers 
and  (the  colored)  Fisk  University. 

Here    as    elsewhere    the    growth    of    bank 


DR.  SEAMAN  A.  KNAPP 
Builder  of  Lake  Charles  by  bringing  immigrants  from  Iowa  and  the  adjacent  states,  and  manager  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  work  of  teaching  farmers  by  "demonstration." 
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UNIMPROVED  LAND  NEAR  LAKE  CHARLES,  LA. 


deposits  shows  the  marvelous  increase  of  pro- 
ductive activity — from  less  than  6  millions  in 
igoo  to  more  than  15  millions  in  1906;  and 
the  value  of  manufactured  products  from  15 
millions  to  more  than  25  millions.  Within  the 
same  period  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  col- 
leges and  higher  schools  has  increased  from 
5,200  to  7,100. 

The  city  now  claims  140,000  inhabitants. 
The  census  of  1900  gave  it  80,000.  And  the 
location  of  Nashville  is  extraordinary  in  this — 
it  is  almost  equidistant  from  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  again  from  Pensacola, 
Mobile,  and  New  Orleans. 

THE    FUTURE   OF   VIRGINIA 

Virginia  is  not  in  the  cotton  belt  and  it  has 
not,  therefore,  shared  directly  in  the  increased 
wealth  that  has  come  from  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton.  But  in  all  its  chief  cities — Norfolk 
Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  Richmond — and  in 
many  of  the  rural  regions,  the  same  sort  of 
advancement  has  taken  place  and  is  taking 
place  as  in  the  cotton  states. 

Within  twenty  years,  the  average  size  of  the 
farms  has  been  reduced  from  400  to  200  acres 
and  the  number  increased  from  75,000  to 
160,000.  Last  year  2,400  farmers  from  other 
states  went  to  Virginia  and  invested  ten 
millions  in  farming.  Stock-raising  has  had  a 
new  impetus.     It  need   not  be  said   that   the 


valley  of  Virginia  is,  for  agriculture  as  well  as 
for  climate,  one  of  the  most  attractive  parts 
of  the  continent.     Nor  need  it  be  said  to  anv 


THE  CALCASIEU   BANK  BUILDING,   LAKE   CHARLES ,  LA. 
On  the  corner  opposite  the  old  house 

one  who  knows  his  American  geography  and 
agriculture  and  climatology  that  Virginia  is 
as  richly  endowed    by  Nature  as  any  state  in 


PRAIRIE  LAND  NEAR  LAKE  CHARLES  UNDER  PROFITABLE  RICE  CULTURE 
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the  Union.  It  was  the  chief  battleground  of 
the  Civil  War  and  therefore  suffered  more 
than  any  other  state  in  property  and  men  and 
spirit ;  and  there  was  for  years  a  steady  emigra- 
tion. But  the  state  is  now  undergoing  the 
same   sort   of   industrial   rejuvenation   as   the 


kinds  of  land.  For  examples,  eight  years 
ago  Mr.  John  Bradshaw  bought  a  hundred- 
acre  farm  in  Prince  Edward  County  for  $500; 
two  years  later,  he  bought  another  for 
$490;  later,  three  more  for  $1,185,  and,  ^ast 
year,  two  more  for  $1,575 — in  all  7  farms  for 


MISS  MARTHA  BF.RRY,  OF  ROME,  GA. 
She  devotes  her  life  to  an  industrial  school  for  mountain  boys  at  Rome 


others.  It  has  never  been  as  rich  as  it  now 
is,  and  it  never  offered  such  opportunities  for 
livelihood  and  for  wealth  as  it  now  offers. 
But  the  most  significant  kinds  of  facts  are 
the  experiences  of  industrious  men  on  various 


$3,750.  He  has  spent  $1,800  in  permanent 
improvements.  Last  year's  crops  yielded  him 
nearly  $6,000 — more  than  his  total  investment. 
He  is  a  tobacco  farmer  and  from  a  single  acre 
he  has  sold  one  year's  crop  for  $540. 
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MR.  G.  GUNBY  JORDAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EAGLE  AND  PHENIX  MILLS,  COLUMBUS,  GA. 

He  maintains  kindergarten  and  industrial  schools  for  mill  children.     Mr.  Jordan  is  president  of  the  school  board  which 

is  establishing  trade  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
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THE  FREIGHT  YARDS  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  freight  trains  a  day  are  handled  here 


Mr.  T.  O.  Sandy,  of  Burkeville  (south  of 
Richmond),  once  offered  his  land  for  sale  at 
$4  an  acre.  He  was  a  commercial  traveler 
then.  Nobody  would  buy  it  and  he  decided 
to  turn  farmer  himself.  The  land  that  yielded 
5  or  6  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  now  yields  from 
70  to  80  bushels.  The  200  acres  that  he  had 
under  cultivation  last  year  brought  him  more 
than  $5,000 — chiefly  from  dairy  products. 

In  Augusta  County,  Mr.  James  Craig  bought, 
ten  years  ago,  a  farm  for  $7,000  and  sold  last 
year  his  apple  crop  from  30  acres  for  $14,000. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  single  pippin  tree 
in  Albemarble  County  whose  yield  has  several 
times  sold  for  $100. 

Enough  such  experiences  as  these  could  be 
found  to  fill  a  magazine  several  times — without 
even  a  mention  of  the  great  truck  farms,  which 
begin  here  and  extend  to  Florida,  or  even  of 
the  peanut  crop. 

But  the  popular  educational  enthusiasm  in 
the  state  is  an  even  more  noteworthy  thing. 
Out  of  another  great  volume  of  facts,  Mr. 
Robert  Frazer  has  written  down  these: 
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Copyright,  1906.  by  R.  S.  Patterson,  Nashville 

ON  THE  WHARVES  AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Part  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  trade  which  is  carried  to  and  from  Nashville  on  the  Cumberland  River  every  year  during  the 
five  months  of  the  navigable  season.      (The  Government  is  working  to  lengthen  this  period) 
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A  VIEW  OF  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


Sixteen  years  ago,  the  best  schoolhouse  in 
Wise  County  (a  mountain  county)  was  a  log 
cabin.  Now  there  are  new  schoolhouses  all 
over  the  county  that  cost  from  $2,000  to  $8,000 
each,  and  there  is  one  that  cost  $20,000  and 
another  costing  $35,000.     One  of  these  schools 


sent    an    exhibit   to   the   World's   Fair  at   St. 
Louis. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  such  popular 
enthusiasm  for  any  great  work  of  improvement 
in  recent  years  as  the  enthusiasm  in  Vir- 
ginia    for     the      better      education     of     the 


A  PART  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  SECTION  OF  CHATTANOOGA 
In  the  valley  below  Lookout  Mountain 


ONE  OF  THE  INCLINE  RAILWAYS  UP  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  FROM  CHATTANOOGA 
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people.  Under  the  leadership,  in  great  measure, 
of  women  of  a  conquering  energy  and  of  social 
power,  the  whole  state  has  been  organized. 
The  last  legislature  made  appropriations  not 
only  beyond  precedent  but  far  beyond  any 
preceding  expectation.  Since  its  adjournment, 
as  many  as  150  new  high  schools  have  been 
built.  School-grounds  are  much  larger,  and 
school  architecture  has  been  much  improved. 
Since  August  1st,  last  year,  Mr.  Eggleston,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  reports  that  new 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Virginia 
that  have  cost  as  much  as  $330,000.  Last 
year  more  than  500  local  meetings  of  white 
teachers  and  200  of  colored  teachers  and  448 


but  Mr.  Henry  James  would  undertake  to 
describe  the  city  in  a  magazine;  and  many 
citizens  of  the  city  did  not  clearly  recognize  it 
from  his  recent,  brief,  transcendental  descrip- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  running  sketch, 
Richmond  serves  as  one  of  the  very  best 
examples  of  the  great  change  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  South,  because  all  the  typical 
phenomena  of  the  change  are  seen  there,  but 
the  change  has  been  gradual.  Richmond 
has  become  commercial — in  a  sense,  it  always 
was  commercial — but  it  does  not  flaunt  its 
commercialism.  It  has  not  lost  its  old-time 
character.  It  is  and  it  always  will  be  a  Southern 
city — not  a  Southern  city  with  Western  ways 


Copyright,  1902,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Co, 

CHATTANOOGA  AND  SERPENT  BEND,  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN 


"citizens'  educational  gatherings "  were  held ; 
nearly  10,000  visits  by  teachers  to  the  homes 
of  pupils  were  made  in  the  single  month  of 
October.  The  University  of  Virginia  has  been 
broadened  in  spirit  and  in  its  work  and  its 
equipment  greatly  improved  under  its  change 
of  management  from  faculty-control  to  the 
work  of  an  active  president. 

RICHMOND,    VA. 

In  a  rapid  and  general  sketch,  such  as  this 
is,  of  a  vast  and  rich  territory,  whatever  facts 
you  may  select  to  illustrate  the  changing  habits 
and  outlook  of  the  people  are  likely  to  be  con- 
crete, commercial  facts. 

Consider  Richmond,  for  example:  nobody 


nor  any  such  anomaly.  After  you  get  beneath 
the  surface,  it  is  more  like  Boston  than  it  is 
like  any  other  city  outside  the  South — it  retains 
its  character.  In  retaining  its  character,  it 
retains  some  characteristics  that  are  vexatious 
to  the  more  modern  spirits;  but,  after  all, 
who  would  have  Richmond  and  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  mere  repetitions  of  newer 
cities  in  the  North  or  West? 

The  rich  men  build  their  beautiful  country 
homes  on  their  estates  just  outside  the  city. 
This  keeps  up  the  old  Southern  country  habit 
and  gives  a  good  excuse  for  fine  horses.  In 
general,  its  social  life  keeps  its  character  that 
has  for  generations  made  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  communities  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  FARM  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  NEAR  KNOXVILLE 


It  was  the  centre,  very  much  as  Charleston 
was,  of  the  extreme  Southern  sentiment  for 
many  years  after  the  war — naturally;  but 
that  was  long  ago,  and  this  political  and  social 
feeling  later  came  to  act  chiefly  as  a  wholesome 
conservative  force  and  has  prevented  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  from  setting  up  new 
standards.  Solidity  and  dignity  mark  its  life. 
To  persons  who  like  character  in  cities  as  well 
as  in  people,  Richmond  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive places  of  residence  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

The  hand  of  Industry  has  touched  it,  too. 
From  locomotive  works  to  a  baking-powder 
factory,  its  manufactures  have  grown  rapidly 


— from  35  million  dollars'  output  in  1895  to 
70  millions,  last  year.  Years  and  years  ago, 
somebody  began  to  make  cook-stoves  there. 
Now  there  are  three  big  factories.  In  the 
building  of  the  old  Libby  prison  soon  after  the 
war,  a  man  with  one  lathe  began  to  make 
tubs  and  pails  of  cedar.  To-day,  that  factory 
covers  twelve  acres  of  land,  employs  2,000  men, 
and  owns  2,000,000  acres  of  timber-land,  and 
has  its  own  railroads  and  barges  and  steamers. 
More  than  half  the  blotting  paper  used  in  the 
world  is  made  in  Richmond  (so  they  tell  you) 
— $4,000,000  worth  of  it.  The  manufacturers 
buy  rags  in  England,  Germany,  Sweden — 
everywhere.     The   bank  deposits   in   the   city 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  IN  MARCH 
The  quantities  of  cotton  overran  the  warehouses  and  was  piled  (to  be  rained  on  and  soiled  and  damaged)  in  vacant 
lots  and  on  business  streets.      All  the  transportation  systems  were  inadequate  to  move  it. 
warehouse  and  shipping  house  is  in  course  of  erection. 


An  enormous  combination 
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HARDWOOD  LOGS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  KNOXVILLE  BY  RAIL 


last    year    were    more    than    $32,000,000 — a 
four-fold  increase  in  ten  years. 

Just  as  the  manufacture  of  blotting  paper 
has  its  chief  centre  in  Richmond,  so  in  Peters- 
burg they  make  trunks;  in  Staunton,  organs — 
7,200  a  year;  in  Lynchburg,  shoes.  This 
single  fact  tells  the  story  of  the  state:  In  i860 
the  six  biggest  towns  in  Virginia  contained 
about  75,000  people.  Richmond  now  has 
about    130,000,    engaged    in   all   kinds   of   in- 


dustries and  occupations.  Yet  it  is  just 
beginning  to  take  its  true  place  as  a  financial, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  centre,  as 
well  as  the  social  centre,  of  a  large  and  rich 
area — with  a  conservative  spirit  of  progress. 

ATLANTA 

But  Atlanta  is  the  best  example  of  what 
the  upland  Southerner  can  do  as  a  business 
man.     A  big,  busy,  modern  city  built  without 


HARDWOOD  LOGS  COMING  TO  MEMPHIS  BY  RIVER 
The  trade  in  hardwood  at  Nashville  and  Memphis  is  larger  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

handle  together  almost  1,000,000,000  feet  a  year 


The  two  cities 
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THE   COURT-HOUSE   AT  WILLIAMSBURG,   VA. 

Designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  built  from  material  brought 
from  England  when  Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of  the  colony 

local  natural  resources  such  as  compel  a  city's 
growth,  its  original  capital  was  its  location 
as  a  necessary  railroad  centre,  and  the  indus- 


trial pluck  of  its  people.  The  emancipation 
of  the  common  man  by  the  end  of  the  old 
Southern  regime  showed  itself  more  quickly 
and  dramatically  here  than  anywhere  else. 
Most  of  the  men  who  have  built  the  city  and 
made  fortunes  came  from  country  homes, 
or  little  villages  of  upper  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  North  Carolina — came  with  nothing  in 
their  pockets  and  with  no  capital  but  their 
energy.  They  demonstrated  quickly  that  the 
Southerner  has  exactly  the  same  commercial 
traits  as  the  New  Englander  or  the  man  of 
the  Northwest.  The  city's  growth  continues 
at  an  amazing  rate.  For  instance,  the  value 
of  its  manufactured  products,  shown  by  the 
census  bulletin  of  1905,  was  nearly  26  million 
dollars  a  year.  Deposits  in  its  banks  a  year 
ago  were  268  millions.  It  has  the  busy  air 
of  a  Western  rather  than  of  an  old-time  South- 
ern town.  Its  growth  has  at  times  outrun 
the  development  of  its  civic  character;  but  the 
race  riot  of  last  year  roused  the  people  to 
the  most  beneficial  movements  for  improving 
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THE  CITY  OF  RICHMOND,  VA.,  FROM  CAPITOL  SQUARE 

Showing  the  Washington  Statue 
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A  VIEW  OF  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
The  Twin  Cities,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  have  the  best  harbor  south  of  New  York,  and  Norfolk  is  developing 
into  a  great  shipping  port  for  coal,  lumber,  and  cotton.       Its  truck  farms  and  its  sea  products  have  made  it  one  of  the  best 
food  markets  in  the  world 


the  relation  of  the  races  that  have  been  started 
anywhere,  and  they  are  the  most  important 
movements  of  the  kind  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  Southern  history.  Ex- Gov.  Northen  has 
given  his  time  to  the  organization  of  civic 
societies  which  shall  bring  and  keep  together 
the  best  men  of  both  races,  and  the  Rev.  John 
E.  White  is  uniting  patriotic  men  of  all  classes, 
especially  educational  leaders  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  to  lay  down  a  platform  for 
constructive  helpfulness  between  the  races. 


One  of  Atlanta's  business  men  says:  "The 
population  increases  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  of  the  country,  and  our  business 
increases  six  times  as  fast  as  our  population." 

The  chief  change  in  sentiment  reported  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, who  wrote  the  business  men's  report 
about  the  riots,  is  "increasing  determination  to 
stop  graft  and  lawlessness,"  and  the  chief 
change  in  business  methods  is  "toward  co- 
operation— throat-cutting  competition  stopped.'' 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Detroit  Pub.  Co. 

THE  SHIPBUILDING   YARDS  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS,   VA.,  WHERE   SOME  OF  THE  WAR  VESSELS 

ARE  BUILT 
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Atlanta's  buildings  and  its  methods  are  the 
buildings  and  the  methods  of  a  large  modern 
commercial  city.  It  is  the  "Southern  head- 
quarters" for  every  kind  of  company  or 
organization  that  has  to  do  with  the  South. 
Unattractive  in  location,  self-confident,  noisy, 
successful,  energetic,  its  population  is  cosmopol- 
itan. It  has  its  street  of  millionaires  (every  rich 
man  is  a  millionaire  for  the  conveniences  of 
boasting)  made  opulent  from  patent  medicines 
well  as  as  by  legitimate  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing; office-buildings  and  residences  that  would 
do  credit  to  any  city;  far-sighted  captains  of 
industry,  who  proved  the  energy  and  the  con- 
structive ability  of  the  common  man,  as  soon 
as  opportunity  opened  its  doors  to  him.  It  is 
the  great  commercial,  financial,  and  railroad 
centre  of  the  South  east  of  New  Orleans,  and  is 
full  of  paradoxes  and  contrarieties,  as  all  new 
cities  are.  It  is  the  home  at  once  of  "Uncle 
Remus,"  who  has  made  the  Negro  immortal 
in  literature,  and  of  the  worst  cranks  who  dis- 
cuss the  Negro — the  best  and  the  worst,  the 
strongest  and  the  silliest  products  of  Southern 
life.  All  catch  the  local  enthusiasm;  all  are 
building  Atlanta.     It  is  a  Georgian  Chicago. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Or,  for  sheer  romance  in  city-building,  con- 
sider Birmingham,  Ala.  There  are  men  now 
living  who  remember  the  gentle  old  geologist, 
Professor  Tuomey,  who  spent  a  summer  wander- 
ing through  the  valley  in  which  Birmingham 
is  situated  and  who  filled  his  wallet  with  a  colored 
earth  which  he  picked  up  on  the  mountain  side. 
He  took  it  down  to  the  village  of  Elyton,  where 
he  spent  the  night,  and  told  the  people  that  it 
was  iron  ore.  They  gathered  around  him  and 
laughed  at  him  and  remarked  to  one  another 
that  the  old  man  thought  he  had  found  some- 
thing of  value  when  it  was  nothing  but  "dye  dirt" ; 
for  the  Indians  and  their  successors  had  used 
this  ore  for  dyeing  cloth  from  time  immemorial. 
Yet  not  a  cannon  was  made  of  it  during 
the  war  that  began  after  Jefferson  Davis  was 
inaugurated  at  Montgomery.  In  the  course 
of  time,  a  railroad  was  built  through  Elyton. 
Some  time  later,  another  railroad  line  was  to 
come  through  the  region,  but  the  people  of 
Elyton  had  been  disturbed  enough  by  one  road, 
and  they  declined  to  have  another.  The  rail- 
road-crossing, therefore,  was  made  a  few  miles 
away  from  the  village.  That  railroad-crossing 
is  now  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
The  "dye  dirt"  indicated  a  mountain  of  ore  that 


for  all  practical  purposes  is  inexhaustible.  So 
is  the  supply  of  coal  and  both  are  near  at  hand. 
Nature,  therefore,  made  a  great  city  in  the 
valley  inevitable. 

The  furnaces  and  its  rail-making  are  the 
foundation  of  the  town,  which  is  already  taking 
on  the  appearance  and  adopting  the  methods 
of  a  large  city.  These  industries  are,  of  course, 
but  the  forerunners  of  other  great  works  of  a 
similar  sort,  and  all  these  are  but  the  fore- 
runners of  a  manufacturing  development  yet  to 
come,  when  small  things  as  well  as  pig-iron  and 
steel-rails  shall  be  made  there,  and  when  one  of 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Union  will 
fill  the  valley.  People  have  come  to  Birmingham 
from  most  parts  of  the  Union,  and  they  are 
still  coming.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stream 
will  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  for  here 
must  be  one  of  the  great  inland  cities  of  the 
continent.  Already  the  people  are  aware  of 
this,  not  simply  in  their  boasts  but  in  their 
preparations.  They  have  laid  out  a  city  by 
a  method  which  admits  of  indefinite  growth 
without  radical  changes  of  plan.  They  have 
already  developed  a  school  system  which  is 
really  effective.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
any  city  of  its  size  better  work  done,  and  it 
has  a  public  spirit  that  builds  solidly  as  it  goes, 
but  at  the  same  time  builds  for  a  constantly 
expanding  future.  No  American  city  has  a 
surer  future  as  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 

MONTGOMERY 

Montgomery  is  neither  seaboard  nor  upland. 
It  is  a  city  that  has  an  old-time  flavor.  It  was 
regarded  by  its  neighbors  as  a  sleepy  village, 
where  the  capitol  of  the  state  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  situated— such  was  the  good-natured 
bantering  of  newer  cities  around  it,  until  the 
present  period  of  prosperity  set  in.  Then  Mont- 
gomery began  to  build  round  about  its  quiet 
and  conservative  life  a  commercial  activity 
that  has  transformed  it,  although  it  has  not 
changed  its  old  character.  Ten  years  ago, 
they  used  to  remind  you  that  Jefferson  Davis 
was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  old  capitol.  Now  they  tell 
you  of  the  plan  that  they  arc  carrying  out  to 
remodel  the  old  building  and  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  commonwealth.  On  a  conspicuous  cor- 
ner in  the  business  part  of  the  town,  a  substan- 
tial building,  six  stories  high,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  most  important  business 
building  in  the  city,  has  been  torn  down  to  give 
room  to  a  skyscraper,  for  the  land  does  not 
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yield  sufficient  dividends  on  its  value  with  a 
business  population  only  five  or  six  deep. 

I  know  of  no  happier  men  than  those  who 
regard  their  homes  as  the  most  attractive 
places  in  the  world,  provided  their  homes  are 
attractive,  their  occupations  are  prosperous, 
and  their  lives  are  not  narrowed.  This  opinion 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Montgomery  and  in  the  minds  of  the  prosperous 
farmers  who  live  in  the  country  round  about. 
I  heard  a  man  boast  of  abandoning  politics  to 
cultivate  alfalfa  and,  since  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  both  pursuits,  you  are  obliged  to  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  change  of  occupations. 

As  in  Columbus  the  foremost  citizen  of  the 
town  is  chairman  of  the  school  board,  so  in 
Montgomery  a  public-spirited  man  of  fortune, 
Dr.  B.  J.  Baldwin,  has  for  many  years  held 
this  post — with  enthusiasm.  Such  facts  give  a 
cue  to  the  civic  character  of  many  Southern  men. 

You  will  find  men,  without  looking  far  or 
long,  in  almost  every  Southern  community 
who  will  give  you  a  personal  experience  simi- 
lar to  this,  given  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Boswith 
Smith,  an  architect  in  Montgomery,  who  has 
a  farm  in  the  country  nearby,  which  he  works 
himself.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  a  man 
who  has  traveled  much  and  has  lived  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  resided  eight  years  in  Montgomery,  locating 
here  after  much  travel  and  mature  consideration,  not  only 
on  account  of  exceptional  business  advantages  and  out- 
look in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  but  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  farming  lands  surrounding  the  city  on  every 


side.  My  faith  was  pinned  to  the  prairie  land  here 
because  not  only  could  all  crops  raised  on  the  other  lands 
be  raised  here,  but  it  is  in  my  estimation  the  most  wonder- 
ful grass  land  in  the  world." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  from  hay — 
Johnson  grass,  Bermuda  grass  and  alfalfa — • 
cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  turnips 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  he  made  a  net  profit  of  $1,860 
on  his  180  acres  and  ditched  and  fenced  and 
raised  hogs  to  boot;  how  he  expects  to  make 
$4,000  net  when  he  has  it  all  in  good  order. 
And  he  adds: 

"Anything  that  will  grow  anywhere  else  on  earth  will 
yield  bountifully  here  if  properly  attended  to.  I  consider 
the  climate  the  finest,  at  least  in  this  continent,  way  ahead 
of  California. 

"I  have  done  the  above  with  incompetent  Negro  labor. 
I  will  pay  a  good  German  or  Swede  foreman  a  good  salary 
and  give  him  perquisites  that  will  make  his  home  ideal  if 
he  will  drift  this  way.  Negroes  are  fine  cotton  makers  if 
they  will  work,  but  they  will  not  work.  They  know  noth- 
ing but  cotton.  Our  soil  cries  aloud  for  proper  tillage. 
It  is  the  finest  soil  I  have  ever  seen  and,  briefly,  the  man 
who  cannot  make  more  than  a  competence  on  60  to  160 
acres  is  either  too  lazy  to  work  or  a  fool.  Laziness,  lack 
of  initiation,  lack  of  application,  is  our  curse  in  agricultural 
matters.  With  energy,  application,  study,  and  the  love 
of  the  profession  of  agriculture,  I  firmly  believe  the  agri- 
cultural output  of  Montgomery  County,  Ala.,  will  greatly 
exceed  the  output  of  any  section  on  earth  for  the  same 
acreage.  We  have  as  fine  lands  as  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  our  growing  season  extends  from  March  ist  to  Nov. 
1  st,  eight  months.  I  can  raise  three  crops  on  any  piece 
of  land  I  have,  barring  the  raising  of  cotton. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  I  can  always  find  a  ready  market 
for  everything  I  grow  at  good  prices." 


THE    SEABOARD    SOUTH 


IT  WOULD  be  an  incalculable  gain  if 
men's  conceptions  of  the  South — espe- 
cially of  the  lowland  South — could  now  be 
made  anew  and  made  directly  from  facts  and 
not  from  traditions  or  old  memories.  The 
tourist  sees  post-card  pictures  of  old  "mam- 
mies" (the  "mammy"  is  practically  a  defunct 
institution),  of  an  old  Negro  man  in  rags  driving 
an  ox,  of  a  little  grinning  Sambo  eating  a  water- 
melon, of  a  former  slave  cabin,  and  the  like. 
The  railroads  run,  of  course,  along  the  barrenest 
ridges  of  land,  for  good  engineering  reasons; 
and  the  tourist  hotels  keep  the  grotesque  things 
in  sight.  The  literature  about  Southern  life 
that  has  made  the  deepest  impression  is  either 


the  literature  of  the  era  of  slavery,  or  of  the 
era  of  war,  or  the  romances  which  have  to  do 
with  these  periods;  and  the  people  of  the  best- 
known  books  about  the  South  are  either  the 
heroes  of  aristocratic  origin,  or  the  poor  devils 
whose  origin  was  unknown.  Some  of  the 
Southern  folk  themselves,  too,  think  of  the  land 
and  of  themselves,  and  of  other  folk,  less  by 
fact  than  by  traditions,  most  of  which  are  ex- 
aggerated and  some  of  which  are  altogether 
untrue. 

The  effect  of  these  ludicrous  misconceptions 
is  a  real  hindrance  to  knowledge  and  a  check  to 
growth.  Most  persons,  for  example,  think  of 
the  south-Atlantic  coast  cities  as  unhealthful. 
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They  will  recall  yellow-fever  epidemics,  for- 
getting that  yellow  fever  has  now  no  more 
terrors  for  the  South  than  smallpox  has  for  the 
North.  They  think  of  bad  water.  Yet  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  for  instance,  has  its  water-works 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  supply 
comes  from  artesian  wells,  and  its  death-rate 
(of  the  whites)  is  among  the  lowest  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  same  freedom 
from  disease  is  found  in  Savannah,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  coast  cities. 

So,  too,  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  places: 
While  men  elsewhere  have  been  talking  and 
writing  of  "crackers"  and  "poor  white  trash," 
the  sons  of  the  people  that  they  have  been 
writing  about  have  built  fine  residences  on  the 
"swell"  streets  of  every  Southern  city.  They 
are  manufacturers  and  bankers  and  the  leaders 
of  great  enterprises;  or  they  are  the  owners  of 
cotton  farms,  or  of  cabbage  farms  or  of  lettuce 
farms,  or  of  lumber  mills,  and  of  everything 
else  that  denotes  prosperity.  The  sons  of  some 
of  the  men  who  were  rich  generations  ago 
are  also,  of  course,  doing  similar  tasks.  The 
point  is  that  the  Southern  man  or  the  Southern 
land  of  the  old  books  and  of  the  romances  is 
now  not  representative  and  is,  in  fact,  often 
hard  to  find. 

"  I  am  tired  of  the  incredulity  of  men,"  said  a 
long-time  resident  of  Florida — a  man  who  went 
there  from  Iowa  many  years  ago.  ' '  When  I  go  to 
see  my  own  kinspeople,  they  expect  me  to  talk 
about  alligators  and  chills  and  fevers.  I  never 
see  an  alligator  except  the  little  ones  that  are 
caught  for  tourists,  and  I  have  never  had  chills 
and  fevers  nor  any  other  illness  since  I  left 
Iowa.  I  have  an  artesian  well  and  my  home 
is  drained — as  many  homes  in  Iowa  are  not. 
Chicago  has  more  sunstrokes  in  one  summer, 
I  venture  to  say,  than  Florida  has  had  since  the 
white  man  first  came  here.  And  there  are 
better  roads  about  this  town  and  more  auto- 
mobiles than  in  any  town  of  the  same  size  in 
Iowa." 

Sanitation  and  intensive  culture  of  the  soil 
and  the  general  organization  of  industry  by 
modern  methods  have,  of  course,  brought 
changes  so  rapidly  in  the  seaboard  South — 
in  those  communities  where  there  has  been  a 
modern  organization — that  the  changes  are 
well-nigh  incredible.  And  they  run  through 
the  whole  range  of  life — from  every-day  work 
to  the  warp  and  woof  of  men's  thought  and 
character. 

A  countryman  who  wore  home-made  clothes 


and  lived  meanly  used  to  go  from  one  of  the 
lower  counties  of  Georgia  to  the  legislature 
at  Atlanta.  He  was  a  clodhopper.  Last  win- 
ter, when  an  agricultural  school  was  to  be  built 
in  his  county  and  subscriptions  were  asked  for 
it,  this  man  gave  his  check  for  $1,000.  One 
of  the  higher  State  officers,  who  had  known 
him  in  Atlanta  during  his  legislative  days, 
asked  the  local  banker  if  that  old  fellow's 
check  were  good  for  $1,000.  "Good  for 
$50,000,"  was  the  answer.  "How  did  he  do 
it?"  "Lumber  and  long-staple  cotton."  Yet, 
even  in  Atlanta,  they  yet  think  of  that  man  as 
a  clodhopper  in  home-made  clothes.  Even 
they  forget  what  a  man  may  do  in  lower  Georgia 
in  ten  years. 

It  was  in  Florida  also — at  Sanford — that  a 
man  told  me  this  story.  We  were  standing 
in  his  field  of  celery. 

"Every  one  of  those  rows  of  celery  is  worth 
as  much  as  a  bale  of  cotton.  It  requires  at 
least  two  acres  in  South  Carolina,  where  I 
came  from,  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton.  In 
these  two  fields  there  are  400  rows  of  celery — 
$20,000.  These  two  fields  here,  then,  of  about 
twelve  acres,  will  provide  a  crop  as  valuable 
as  the  cotton  produced  on  400  acres  of  ordinary 
South  Carolina  land.     See? 

"  Well,  last  summer  I  offered  my  own  brother 
a  field  for  celery  here.  He  said  he  couldn't 
afford  to  leave  his  cotton  farm. 

"  'Haven't  you  some  enemy?'  I  asked  him, 
'some  man  whom  you  wish  to  punish?  Give 
him  your  old  cotton  farm  and  go  to  Florida 
with  me  and  you'll  get  rich.' 

"He  hasn't  come.  My  own  brother  regards 
me  as  a  visionary  and  -thinks  of  Florida  as  a 
home  of  alligators." 

Stories  like  these  you  can  pick  up  all  the  way 
from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Aransas  Pass,  in 
Texas ;  for  the  coast  is  fast  coming  to  be  a  vast 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  as  well  as  the  home 
of  larger  industries. 

In  the  seaboard  South  these  words  denote 
fortune  and  opportunity — cotton  (short  and 
long  staples);  sea  food;  lumber;  truck  and 
fruit;  rice. 

The  profits  of  agriculture  in  this  region, 
especially,  if  we  may  assume  that  cotton  will 
continue  to  fetch  10  cents  a  pound  or  more, 
are  probably  larger  (and  they  will  become 
larger  yet)  than  in  any  other  extensive  area. 

Of  the  coast  cities,  Norfolk  will  be  a  great 
port — one  of  the  great  world  ports,  perhaps. 
It  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  Southern  coast; 
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geographically,  it  is  the  logical  port  for  a  vast 
area  west  and  southwest  of  it;  and  the  building 
of  the  new  railroad  from  the  mountains,  with 
a  very  gradual  grade,  is  a  significant  event. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  food-market  that  we 
have — sea-food  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  game  from  the  country 
nearby. 

"I  used  to  know  everybody  that  I  saw  on 
the  streets,"  said  an  old  resident,  "but  during 
the  last  year  or  two  I  do  not  know  one  in  ten." 

A  man  who  went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Norfolk  to  live  was  asked  why  he  went:  "I 
read  the  papers  and  saw  that  nobody  was  selling 
out.  All  the  things  that  were  for  sale  here 
denoted  improvement,  not  motion  backward." 

One  indication  of  the  growth  of  organization 
is  the  career  of  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange,  started  in  1900  with  500 
members.  Now  it  has  the  patronage  of  more 
than  2,500  growers,  and  has  increased  its 
business    from   $250,000   to    $1,500,000. 

Charleston  has  long  kept  stationary,  and  its 
Negro  population  has  increased.  It  is  a 
charming  old  city,  with  a  proud  social  quality 
and  an  antique  flavor.  Invitations  to  the  balls 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  are  yet  delivered  by 
hand  not  by  post,  just  as  they  were  before  the 
post-office  was  established.  But,  after  years 
of  resting,  this  old  city,  too,  has  felt  the  touch 
of  modern  ways. 

No  one  knows  our  country  who  has  not 
spent  some  time  in  Charleston  and  in  New 
Orleans;  and  their  foreign  qualities  are  fast 
passing.  New  Orleans  was  foreign  because  of 
its  French  population;  Charleston  because  it 
was  inbred  for  200  years;  or,  perhaps,  the 
better  way  to  say  it  is,  that  Charleston  remained 
American  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
in  varying  degrees  and  in  many  ways  moved 
on — away  from  Colonial  life. 

Truck  farming  is  not  limited  to  the  coast.  Its 
area  extends  to  considerable  distances  inland. 
At  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  for  instance,  its  influence 
is  felt.  This  is  not  only  a  trucking  centre 
itself  but  it  has  a  large  jobbing  trade  for  a 
wide  area,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  a  manu- 
facturing city;  and  it  has  become,  in  conse- 
quence, a  new  town — new  in  fact  and  new 
in  spirit.  It  holds  a  place  of  honor  for  the 
early  energy  that  it  showed  in  developing  its 
schools  in  modern  ways. 

The  whole  coast  line  is  a  garden,  and 
much  of  the  Gulf  coast,  far  on  into  Texas. 
How  vast  and  profitable  this  industry  is,  a 


short  description  of  cabbage  culture  near 
Charleston  will  show.  The  following  facts 
were  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoyt,  of 
Charleston : 

Between  $7,000,000  and  $9,000,000  worth 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sent  every  year 
from  South  Carolina.  Cabbage,  potatoes, 
asparagus,  lettuce,  snap-beans,  strawberries, 
in  the  order  named,  are  the  staples;  but  carrots, 
radishes,  cauliflower,  onions,  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, beets,  and  peas  are  grown.  Fields  of 
200  to  300  acres  of  cabbages  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  is  one  planter  who  has  1,000  acres. 
This  man  began  as  a  farm  laborer  fifteen  years 
ago,  with  a  monthly  wage  of  $10.  He  came 
from  Georgia,  and  his  wife  taught  him  to  read. 
Now  it  costs  him  $110,000  to  plant  and  to 
cultivate  his  crop.  His  telegraph  bill,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  a  changing  market,  runs  up  to  $100 
a  day.  The  shipping  sheds  require  seven 
miles  of  railroad  siding  to  accommodate  them. 
At  the  little  station  called  Meggett,  six  large 
locomotives  are  required  to  do  the  shifting  at 
the  loading  season.  The  cutting  season  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
May. 

For  thirteen  miles,  in  one  place,  nothing  is 
visible  from  the  seat  of  a  buggy  but  cabbages. 
The  whole  world  seems  made  of  cabbages,  and 
they  are  hauled  away  at  the  rate  of  200  carloads 
a  day.  Buyers  come  there  from  many  markets. 
In  the  main  shipping  office  there  are  telegraph 
operators,  a  number  of  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, and  shipping  clerks.  Sometimes,  on 
a  single  day,  shipments  will  be  made  to  half 
the  states  in  the  Union.  Of  the  200  cars  that 
leave  Meggett  daily,  each  contains  200  crates, 
a  total  of  40,000  crates — $60,000  worth  of 
cabbages  shipped  daily  from  one  little  station 
for  about  two  months. 

Two  men  from  Rhode  Island  went  to  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  and  began  planting  truck.  Last 
year  they  netted  $10,000  from  36  acres  of 
radishes,  two  crops  on  the  same  ground.  These 
two  radish  crops  were  followed  by  a  crop  of 
beets;  the  beets  were  in  turn  followed  by  a 
crop  of  cucumbers,  and  the  cucumbers  by 
corn — five  crops  a  year! 

There  are  some  30,000  acres  planted  in 
truck  around  Charleston.  An  average  yield 
of  $150  an  acre  brings  $4,500,000  to  this  city 
alone.  The  total  is  really  larger  because  this 
calculation  takes  in  only  the  main  crop  and 
there  are  several  crops  a  year. 

As  of  almost  all  the  other  capitals,  most  of 
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which  were  till  a  few  years  ago  sleepy  political 
villages,  it  may  be  said  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  also, 
which  lies  half  way  up  to  the  hill-country,  that 
it  is  becoming  an  active  business  centre.  Man- 
ufacturing and  banking  give  it  advancing  rank. 

SAVANNAH 

Savannah  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old 
cities  in  the  Union.  It  was  laid  out  not  only 
with  wide  streets,  but  with  a  succession  of 
beautiful  squares  at  their  intersections,  and  in 
these  squares  are  statues,  commemorating 
chiefly  Revolutionary  heroes — Sergeant  Jasper, 
General  Nathanael  Green,  and  Pulaski. 

One  of  the  few  monuments  in  the  South  to 
an  industrial  leader  stands  in  one  of  the  squares 
of  Savannah.  The  interesting  inscription  is 
this: 

"William  Washington  Gordon,  born  June  17,  1796; 
died  March  20,  1842.  The  pioneer  of  works  of  internal 
improvement  in  his  native  state  and  first  president  of  the 
Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia,  to 
which  he  gave  his  time,  his  talents,  and  finally  his  life. 

"  Erected  1882  by  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company  of  Georgia  in  honor  of  a  brave  man,  a  faithful 
and  devoted  officer,  and  to  preserve  his  name  in  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  his  fellow  citizens." 

In  several  ways,  Savannah  typifies  the  well- 
balanced  combination  which  should  be  the 
ideal  development  of  all  the  old  Southern 
cities,  of  social  and  financial  conservatism, 
and  the  methods  of  modern  life.  They  boast 
of  the  security  of  their  banking  institutions, 
not  one  of  which  for  fifty  years  has  failed.  They 
do  not  boast  of  their  "hustle,"  and  yet  there 
is  the  energy  of  a  modern  city  there.  The 
old  social  structure  has  gradually  yielded  to 
the  new  life  of  the  town,  maintaining  its  old- 
time  pride,  sometimes  under  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, but  always  giving  its  flavor  of 
dignity  to  the  whole  social  structure.  It  is 
a  city  that  possesses  a  distinct  character  of  its 
own,  a  character  that  compels  your  respect. 
It  has,  for  instance,  a  public  art  gallery.  The 
spirit  of  the  place  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
these  two  facts:  that  the  people  have  a  vener- 
ation for  every  old  building  and  every  historic 
association,  but  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Colonial  houses  there  has  been  built  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  well-appointed  railroad 
stations  to  be  found  anywhere.  , 

The  full  meaning  of  the  water-power  of  the 
Appalachian  streams  has  not  been  dreamed 
of  by  the  public — or  what  their  full  power  will 
mean  if  the  mountain  forests  are  preserved. 


But  a  suggestion  of  it  is  given  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  The  city  owns  a  nine-mile  canal,  of 
14,000  horse-power.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  big  cotton  mills  there  and  others  nearby; 
for  Augusta  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  this 
industry.  Power  is  sold  for  about  $5.50  per 
horse-power  per  year,  which  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  rates,  in  great  quantities,  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Yet  this  mill  community  has 
become  also  a  famous  winter  resort;  for  the 
beautiful  old  city  shows  the  lavish  plan  and 
wisdom  of  its  first  builders — a  street  180  feet 
wide  with  rows  of  trees  in  the  middle.  The 
modern  city  has  proved  worthy  of  this  spacious 
plan.  For  instance,  it  is  spending  large  sums 
in  making  macadam  roads.  It  retains,  too, 
the  flavor  of  its  old-time  social  character. 

THE    TRADE    SCHOOLS    OF    COLUMBUS,    GA. 

In  Columbus,  Ga.,  there  are  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  with  188,000  spindles  and  more 
than  4,000  looms.  There  has  been  worked 
out  there  an  educational  system  that  stands 
like  a  beacon  to  all  manufacturing  communities. 
In  Phenix  City  and  Girard,  across  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  live  the  1,500  operatives  of  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  whose  lives  touch  as 
many  as  6,000  individuals.  The  mills  support 
in  these  towns  free  kindergartens  in  large  build- 
ings, steam-heated,  lighted  by  great  windows 
which  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
river,  and  are  thoroughly  equipped.  Near  each 
kindergarten  is  a  gymnasium  with  walls  of 
lattice  work  and  floor  of  fine  white  sand. 
Swings,  joggle-boards,  and  toboggans  placed 
in  the  yards  give  out-of-door  exercise.  The 
kindergartens  teach  horticulture,  and  the 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  about  the  build- 
ings are  cultivated  by  the  children.  Compe- 
tent teachers  are  employed,  and  two  of  them 
are  sent  by  the  mills  every  summer  to  normal 
schools.  These  free  kindergartens  are  always 
filled,  and  "mothers'  days"  are  joyously  cele- 
brated by  old  and  young.  The  development 
of  the  mill  child  who  outgrows  the  kindergarten 
is  continued  at  the  Primary  Industrial  School, 
a  beautiful  structure  in  Columbus,  supported 
by  the  city,  and  having  an  attendance  of  nearly 
one  hundred  mill  children.  Here  are  taught, 
besides  the  elementary  studies,  handicrafts, 
horticulture,  and  industrial  subjects. 

Mr.  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  the  president  of  the 
Eagle  and  Phenix  Mills,  is  also  president  of  the 
Columbus  school  board.  Free  kindergartens 
are  a  part  of  every  elementary  school,  white  and 
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colored.  The  whole  public  school  system 
here  is  built  upon  an  ideal  of  industrial  service; 
and  cooking,  dressmaking,  home-keeping,  car- 
pentering, foundry  work,  go  hand  in  hand  with 
elementary  and  academic  studies.  The  output 
of  industrial  work  done  in  the  Negro  schools 
is  especially  promising.  The  Secondary  Indus- 
trial School  is  a  free  institution  recently  estab- 
lished for  boys  and  girls  and  offers  (besides 
studies  in  four  academic  branches)  practical 
instruction  in  carpentry,  pattern-making,  forge 
and  foundry  work,  machine  work,  textiles, 
millinery,  dress-making,  domestic  science,  and 
commercial  training. 

THE   CONTRADICTION    OF   ALL    THEORIES 

To  set  down  a  few  specific  illustrative  facts 
out  of  a  wealth  of  such  facts — this  is  a  weary  and 
inadequate  way  to  tell  the  transformation  that 
industry  is  making  in  the  lowland  South,  a 
transformation  not  only  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  but  in  their  point  of  view  and  in  their 
outlook. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  draw  sweeping 
conclusions  is  likely  to  give  a  wrong  notion, 
for  fortunes  cannot  be  picked  up,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  sudden  change  in  the 
thought  or  in  the  habits  of  any  people.  To 
describe  the  new  impulse,  the  new  opportunities, 
the  overcoming  of  old  difficulties,  the  operations 
of  new  economic  forces,  the  changed  angle  of 
vision — that  is  a  hard  task.  This  magazine  is 
not  given  to  "booming"  anything.  Exaggera- 
tion defeats  its  own  purpose.  Yet  to  write 
with  less  than  enthusiasm  would  be  to  write 
less  than  the  truth.  The  following  incidents 
indicate  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  changes. 

I  asked  a  young  man  at  one  of  the  Southern 
schools  of  technology  why  he  chose  this  train- 
ing rather  than  training  for  one  of  the  older 
professions.  "  My  grandfather,"  said  he,  "  was 
a  mighty  man  in  theology  in  his  day.  He 
knocked  out  his  opponents  and  he  battered  the 
devil.  My  father  was  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier. 
He  fought  the  United  States  by  argument 
and  in  war.  I  notice  that  the  devil  and  the 
United  States  are  both  doing  business  yet. 
I  made  up  my  mind,  therefore,  that  I  would 
change  the  family  job  and  do  what  I  can  to 
build  mills  and  roads  in  Georgia." 

I  saw  a  record  of  the  transfers  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  outskirts  of  Memphis  which  had 
increased  in  value,  within  about  twenty  years, 
from  $500  to  $45,000;  and  such  an  experience 
can   be  found   in  any  of  these  larger  cities. 


Nobody  in  Memphis  or  anywhere  else  believed 
this  possible.  Of  course,  such  a  fact  means  a 
new  adjustment  of  man  to  the  land — a  new 
adjustment  to  life. 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  principal 
taxpayers  in  Durham,  N.  C.„  protested  in 
writing  against  the  levying  of  a  local  tax  for 
schools.  They  didn't  believe  in  "free  schools," 
nor  in  being  taxed  to  educate  other  people's 
children.  These  same  men  built,  not  many 
years  later,  by  their  private  subscriptions  as 
well  as  by  their  taxes,  large  and  beautiful 
schoolhouses  for  Negro  children  as  well  as  for 
white  children;  and  they  now  properly  boast 
of  their  schools. 

I  recall  a  speech  that  I  heard  a  man  of  learn- 
ing make  ten  years  ago  to  prove  that  the  Negro 
could  not  accumulate  or  manage  property. 
There  are  to-day  eleven  banks  owned  and 
managed  by  Negroes  in  Mississippi — in  Miss- 
issippi, mind  you. 

Another  instance :  Two  men,  whose  parents 
were  "poor  white  trash,"  have,  without  formal 
education,  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  made 
property  worth  $200,000 — by  growing  cotton; 
and  they  manage  their  business  as  systemati- 
cally as  any  business  in  New  York  is  managed. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  declined  a  com- 
fortable salary  and  a  post  of  honor  in  a  North- 
ern university  because  he  wished  to  teach 
country  youth  at  his  own  Southern  college  on 
an  insecure  guarantee  (year  by  year)  of  only 
$500.     There  are  hundreds  such. 

I  know  a  little  Southern  railroad  that  was 
built  through  a  pine  forest  to  haul  lumber. 
What  would  become  of  it  when  the  lumber 
was  exhausted  ?  Its  freight  receipts  now  from 
small  manufactured  wood-products  are  greater 
than  they  ever  were  from  lumber. 

Similar  experiences  may  be  found  in  any 
rapidly  developing  part  of  the  country.  But 
the  point  is,  you  have  always  expected  such 
things  to  happen  in  the  West.  Now  these 
very  things  are  happening  in  the  lower  South — 
things  that  contradict  every  old  theory,  North- 
ern or  Southern. 

This  era  of  change  brings  us,  therefore,  to 
this  happy  conclusion — many  of  the  trouble- 
some problems  of  to-day  will  not  be  troublesome 
problems  to-morrow.  The  "problem"  stage 
of  Southern  life  is  passing.  The  theoretical 
stage  is  passing.  The  industrial  era  is  bringing 
natural  forces  into  activity.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  in  varying  degrees  in  different  places. 
But  the  change  has  begun,  and  only  time  is 
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required  to  do  the  rest.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
many  ways  like  a  new  land.  It  has  all  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  and  undeveloped  land 
with  the  additional  advantages  of  an  old  one. 

FLORIDA 

Little  strips  and  particular  places  in  Florida 
have  become  known  by  the  visits  of  great  num- 
bers of  health  and  pleasure  seekers,  especially 
along  the  chain  of  the  great  Flagler  hotels. 
Mr.  Flagler,  by  the  way,  has  done  more  to 
make  the  state  known,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man  ever  did  to  make  any  other  state  known. 
An  increasing  number  of  visitors  who  go  for 
health  remain  there.  But,  in  spite  of  this  great 
stream  of  travel  in  the  winter  and  of  the  work 
of  exploitation  done  by  the  railroad  systems, 
Florida  is  yet  not  only  undeveloped — it  is 
almost  unknown,  and  much  of  it  has  hardly 
been  explored.  If  you  will  remember  what 
drainage  and  artesian  wells  will  do  for  a  low 
country,  you  will  be  able  to  think  of  this  mar- 
velous peninsula  as  capable  of  maintaining  as 
large  a  population  as  now  live  in  any  two  or 
three  Southern  States. 

An  era  of  definite  industrial  activity  has 
begun  with  great  vigor.  Jacksonville  was 
rebuilt  after  the  blessing  of  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1901,  rebuilt  as  a  healthful  industrial  city. 
The  2,600  buildings  that  were  burned  were 
valued  at  $15,000,000;  the  6,350  that  have 
since  been  built  are  valued  at  $27,500,000. 
This  is  the  great  distributing  place  for  the  whole 
peninsula  and  this  fact  (apart  from  its  manu- 
factures and  tourist  business)  is  making  it  an 
important  city  and  will  make  it  a  large  city. 

Of  the  truck  farming — such  figures  as  these 
(for  the  crop  of  1905)  are  simply  weari- 
some, significant  as  they  are  of  wealth-earning: 
Of  two  minor  crops,  tomatoes  brought  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  celery  more 
than  a  third  of  a  million — -an  average  for  celery 
of  $1,300  an  acre.  The  best  examples  of 
outdoor  intensive  farming  in  the  East  may  be 
found  on  some  of  these  truck  farms.  A  Jersey- 
man  who  makes  $1,500  a  year  on  his  home 
farm  of  considerable  acreage  goes  to  a  small 
town  in  Florida  in  winter  for  his  health.  He 
plants  the  back  of  his  town  lot  in  celery  and 
gets  $2,500  for  his  winter  crop.  The  orange 
and  grape-fruit  crop  yields  more  than  three 
millions  of  dollars  a  year;  pineapples  and 
strawberries  each  $600,000;  and  all  vegetables 
nearly  4  millions — a  total  of  about  8  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  from  fruit  and  vegetables. 


The  turpentine  workers  and  the  lumbermen 
are  working  (and  depleting)  the  pine  forests; 
but  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  hardwoods 
of  the  state  has  yet  hardly  been  touched.  The 
state  has  200  varieties  of  trees — 47  per  cent, 
of  all  varieties  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  activity  of  the  cities  is  indicated 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  since 
1902  from  46  (with  14  millions  of  deposits)  to 
106  in  1906  (more  than  32  millions  of  deposits). 
But  the  area  of  activity  is  yet  a  very  small 
area.  The  state  is  the  largest  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  distance  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  state  to  its  southern- 
most extremity  is  almost  as  great  as  the  distance 
from  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  or  as  the  distance 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  state  has  1 ,  200 
miles  of  coast,  and  it  has  42  rivers  and  180  lakes 
of  considerable  size  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
small  ones.  -Of  its  34  millions  of  acres  (not 
counting  more  than  3,000,000  acres  under 
water)  only  5  millions  are  "farm  lands,"  only 
a  part  of  which  is  really  cultivated.  In  the 
well-drained  regions,  vital  statistics  show  a 
lower  death  rate  than  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  or  Philadelphia. 

Key  West,  with  the  marine  railroad  built  to 
it,  will  lie  on  the  quickest  route  to  Havana. 
Tampa,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  is  an  exceedingly 
energetic  city.  The  basis  of  its  prosperity 
was  its  cigar  factories,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  150;  but  it  has  rapidly  developed 
other  industries  also.  In  and  around  the  city, 
including  the  suburban  places,  the  local  estimate 
now  is  of  a  population  of  41,000.  It  had  less 
than  6,000  people  in  1890.  Nearly  1,000 
ocean-going  vessels  a  year  are  required  to  do 
its  trade.  The  people  are  making  money  and 
enjoying  themselves,  extending  the  city,  build- 
ing beautiful  homes,  feeling  proud  of  them- 
selves, and  enjoying  life.  And  within  the 
last  five  years,  "Tampa  has  doubled  all  the 
essentials  of  a  city." 

Or  consider  the  growth  of  Pensacola,  whose 
export  business  has  grown  five-fold  in  ten 
years.  Cotton  stood  first — almost  10  million 
dollars'  worth;  then  lumber  and  tobacco  and 
rosin  and  phosphate  rock — this  because  of  its 
excellent  harbor,  "enough  in  depth  and  in 
expanse  to  anchor  all  the  navies  of  the  world." 
The  city  bonds,  issued  for  public  improve- 
ments, have  been  sold  at  a  premium; 
and  the  people  are  building  bank  buildings 
(one  of  marble),  big  business  structures,  clubs, 
residences.     It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  go  or  to 
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live,  having  the  soft  Gulf  climate  that  is  not 
oppressive  in  summer  and  is  warm  in  winter. 
It  is  the  nearest  Gulf  port  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  has  16  public  schools  (8  for  white 
and  8  for  colored)  for  a  population  of  25,000;  It 
has  good  railroad  facilities ;  and  the  new  energy 
and  foresight  and  ambition  of  the  Southern 
town-builders  of  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  sea- 
ports for  a  wide  inland   territory,   extending 


as  far  north  as    Kentucky,  and   one  of   the 
United  States  navy  yards  is  located  there. 

Inland  Florida,  too,  has  well-kept,  prosperous 
towns.  Orlando  is  a  good  example.  In  it  and 
all  round  about  it — -in  this  beautiful  lake 
country — many  persons  spend  pleasant,  quiet 
winters;  and  there  are  prosperous  orange  and 
grape-fruit  groves ;  and  at  Sanford  are  the  fam- 
ous celery  farms,  already  referred  to. 


THE    MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 


THE  lower  Mississippi  Valley  has  under- 
gone less  radical  change  than  any  other 
great  section  of  the  South.  But  it,  too,  has 
felt  the  touch  of  prosperity.  Cotton  culture 
has  always  been,  and  is  yet,  the  chief  industry 
of  this  rich  region  and  it  probably  always  will 
be;  but  there  are  careful  students  of  agriculture 
who  expect  a  very  large  acreage  to  be  given  to 
corn,  when  more  of  the  lands  have  been  drained. 
These  lowlands  have  two  great  sources  of  profit ; 
first,  their  timber,  in  some  places  long-leaf 
pine  and  in  other  regions  hardwoods.  Since 
the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of  lum- 
ber, these  forests  have  been  opened  with  great 
rapidity  and  the  lumber  trade  at  every  im- 
portant shipping  port  has  its  millionaires. 
The  hardwoods  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
for  example,  are  also  being  cut  with  great 
rapidity.  One  great  source  of  income  at 
Memphis  and  at  Nashville  is  from  the  sale  of 
hardwoods.  The  gum  tree,  for  instance,  was, 
until  a  few  years  ago  a  despised  growth  of  the 
swamps;  now  it  is  not  only  sold  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  large  quantities  of  it  are 
exported;  and  for  interior  finishes  it  takes  so 
fine  a  polish  that  in  some  cases  it  is  sold  as 
mahogany. 

For  many  years  to  come  the  lumber  industry 
of  this  region  will  be  an  important  business. 
It  would  be  an  important  business  for  all  time 
to  come  if  the  forests  were  so  cut  as  to  make 
their  yield  perpetual. 

The  cotton-growing  of  this  area  has  grad- 
ually increased  in  acreage  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive communities.  The  methods  employed 
are  more  skilful  than  they  used  to  be  and,  of 
course,  the  profit  has  become  greater  as  the 
price  of  cotton  has  risen.  This  region,  there- 
fore, has  a  new  era  in  its  prosperity.  The  one 
great  drawback  to  the  extension  of  cotton  cul- 
ture is  the  lack  of  labor,  and  it  is  to  this  region 


that  Italians  are  gradually  coming,  and  more 
will  come  by  way  of  Louisiana. 

The  prosperity  that  comes  from  lumber  and 
cotton  has  shown  itself  here  in  the  building  up 
of  towns  and  cities  such  as  Memphis,  which  is 
having  a  most  remarkable  commercial  develop- 
ment, and  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  ten  years  ago 
was  a  sleepy  capital  of  an  undeveloped  common- 
wealth, and  which  has  now  completely  rebuilt 
itself  and  is  a  small  city  of  extraordinary  growth 
in  trade  and  in  population.  Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port,  Meridian,  and  the  shipping  town  which 
has  grown  up  at  Gulfport  are  other 
examples.  At  Gulfport,  ships  are  loaded  with 
lumber  from  Mississippi  which  sail  to  almost 
every  port  in  the  world.  Long  stretches  of  the 
Gulf  coast  are  now  built  up  as  resorts  for 
Northern  people  in  winter  and  for  Southern 
people  from  cities  in  summer,  and  a  consider- 
able region  here  is  becoming  an  interesting 
seashore  playground. 

Very  great  changes  will  come  within  a 
generation  in  these  Mississippi  Valley  lands. 
As  soon  as  the  world  in  general  finds  out  that 
the  culture  of  the  cotton  plant  in  this  rich  soil 
is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  agriculture, 
certainly  of  a  great  staple,  that  can  be  carried 
on  anywhere  in  our  continental  area;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  additional  fact  is  fully  appreciated 
that  good  drainage  will  make  this  region  a 
perfectly  healthful  place  for  white  men  to  live 
in,  it  must  come  to  pass  that  a  vast  population 
will  go  there.  When  a  vast  population  goes 
there  and  better  methods  of  cotton  culture 
become  general,  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley 
will  maintain  an  even  denser  population  than 
the  states  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley; 
and  there  are  good  reasons  why  they  should 
be  as  prosperous  as  their  Northern  neighbors. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  interesting 
problems  of  several  kinds.     One  is  the  problem 
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of  labor  to  pick  the  cotton  from  the  plant. 
While  it  is  foolish  to  make  definite  predictions 
about  mechanical  inventions,  it  does  seem 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  machine  will  be 
perfected  at  some  early  time  which  will  do  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  this  work.  There  are 
machines  made  after  three  or  four  models  which 
now  do  it  imperfectly;  and  all  through  the 
Southern  States  men  who  have  seriously  studied 
this  mechanical  problem  are  of  one  mind  about 
it,  that  within  a  reasonable  period  a  practicable 
machine  will  be  invented.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  people 
still  look  upon  it — as  upon  the  flying-machine — 
as  an  impossible  thing  to  perfect. 

The  invention  of  a  cheap  practicable  ma- 
chine for  picking  cotton  would  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  labor  in  this  region. 

Another  problem  that  we  encounter  here  is 
the  relation  of  the  races.  For  it  is  this  part  of 
the  United  States  that  is  more  densely  popu- 
lated by  Negroes  than  any  other  part.  It  is 
here,  too,  that  the  Negroes  are  most  back- 
ward; but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  always 
that  both  Negroes  and  whites  in  this  region 
constitute  so  sparse  a  population  that  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  or  the  social  conditions  that 
are  now  found  there,  are  not  a  fair  indication 
of  the  conditions  that  will  prevail  after  there 
has  been  a  large  influx  of  white  immigration, 
the  coming  of  which  is  inevitable.  Then  the 
conditions,  both  as  regards  labor  and  as  re- 
gards the  race  relations,  will  gradually  come 
to  be  what  they  are  in  the  somewhat  more 
elevated  regions  of  the  South. 

In  all  these  long  reports  of  Southern  progress, 
no  separate  word  has  been  said  about  the  Negro. 
He  contributes  to  it  and  he  shares  it  in  varying 
degrees  in  different  communities.  His  capacity 
to  profit  by  opportunity  is  well  shown  in  this 
report  by  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Scott  of  the  success 
of  the  Southern  Improvement  Company,  near 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  organized  seven  years  ago  by 
Alexander  Purves,  then  treasurer  of  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

The  company  bought  4,000  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  farm  of  Tuskegee  Institute  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  This  land  was  generally  re- 
garded as  useless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  was  purchased  at  prices  ranging  from  four 
to  six  dollars  an  acre.  A  sawmill  was  erected 
and  the  settlers  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
earn  enough  money  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  make  a  first  payment  on  the  land. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain  settlers.     These 


almost  barren  sand-hills  held  out  but  a  poor 
prospect  to  Negro  farmers  who  had  found  it 
hard  to  get  ahead  even  on  the  "fat  land." 
In  some  cases  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  farmers  the  company  needed,  to 
"  buy  them  out  of  debt." 

It  was  determined  at  the  outset  that  every 
man  should  have  a  piece  of  woodland  and  a 
house.  The  first  two-room  cottage  cost  about 
$165.  Later,  with  the  increased  price  of  build- 
ing material,  they  have  been  valued  at  $200. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  seventy-eight 
houses  on  the  company's  land.  This  land  has 
increased  in  the  meantime  from  60  per  cent, 
to    150   per   cent,   in   value. 

While  the  men  are  paying  for  their  land  the 
company  advances  them  money,  when  neces- 
sary, at  8  per  cent.,  charging  them,  however, 
only  for  the  time  they  have  the  money.  In 
this  matter  of  interest,  therefore,  the  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  make  a  considerable 
saving  to  its  farmers.  The  company  also  buys 
fertilizer  in  quantities  and  sells  it  to  its  farmers 
at  prices  considerably  less  than  they  could 
purchase  it  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  under  which  the  land 
is  purchased  that,  during  the  process  of  pay- 
ment, the  farming  must  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  company. 

One  of  the  farmers  received,  after  all  pay- 
ments were  deducted,  $325  from  the  company 
— an  unusually  large  earning  for  a  farmer  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  men  are.  Nearly 
all  of  this  land  will  be  paid  for  next  year.  The 
company  ginned  this  year  900  bales  of  cotton, 
though  only  600  bales  were  raised  on  the  com- 
munity's land.  Some  of  the  community  farm- 
ers have  been  able  to  raise  on  this  poor  land 
more  than  a  bale  an  acre,  which  is  four  times 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  whole  state  of 
Alabama.  Some  of  the  tracts  are  small,  not 
more  than  twenty  acres.  The  plan  was  to 
give  each  man  as  much  land  as  it  was  believed 
he  could  conveniently  work  at  a  profit.  Some 
of  the  settlers  have  already  paid  for  their  land. 
Only  two  of  the  seventy-eight  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up.  It  is  expected  that  all  of 
the  settlers  now  on  the  soil  will  pay  for  their 
land  within  the  time  fixed  by  their  contract 
with  the  company,  which  is  seven  years. 

WHEN  THE    IMMIGRANT    COMES 

For  the  present,  the  greater  part  of  Arkansas 
and  of  western  Tennessee,  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Louisiana    require    the    engineer   and    the 
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immigrant.  These  will,  within  the  next  fifty 
years,  completely  transform  this  region.  As 
it  stands  to-day,  it  has  demonstrated  enormous 
possible  riches.  It  may  almost  be  said  that 
every  man,  particularly  every  white  man,  in 
this  whole  region  who  has  any  qualities  of 
industrial  leadership  is  building  a  fortune, 
large  or  small,  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  and 
in  proportion  to  the  transportation  facilities 
that  he  enjoys — and  many  of  them  are  already 
becoming  men  of  very  considerable  fortunes. 
On  the  Arkansas  River  there  are  cotton  planters 
who  live  in  palatial  homes,  and  so  of  course 
there  are  all  the  way  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  When  this  region  has  the  number  of 
railroads  that  its  products  will  maintain,  and 
as  dense  a  population  even  as  the  manufactur- 
ing regions  of  the  upland  South,  not  to  speak 
of  the  corn  belt  of  the  North  Central  States, 
it  will  become  a  very  rich  region.  The  man 
who  digs  ditches  and  the  man  who  builds 
railroads  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  are 
the  men  who  are  the  architects  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural prosperity. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  timber  resources  of 
these  states  has  been  bought  by  great  lumber 
companies,  some  for  immediate  working  and 
others  to  hold  for  the  future.  But  there  could 
hardly  be  a  safer  investment,  nor  could  there 
well  be  a  better,  than  the  purchase  of 
good  farming  lands,  anywhere  in  this  area. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  some  method  whereby 
a  hundred  thousand  farmers  could  be  directed 
to  these  lands,  as  the  opening  up  of  new  terri- 
tory has  frequently  attracted  them  to  such  a 
region  as  Oklahoma,  and  if  this  hundred 
thousand  farmers  had  money  enough  to 
drain  their  land  and  to  clear  it  and  no 
more,  and  if  they  would  devote  the  same 
skill  and  the  same  business  methods  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  that  is  given  to  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  the  North  and  Northwest, 
they  would  be,  within  the  decade,  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  in  America.  Of  course, 
this  prediction  is  made  upon  the  assumption 
either  that  they  carried  enough  labor  with 
them  to  gather  the  crop  or  that  a  machine 
should  be  invented  to  do  this  with  less  labor. 

THE  PASSING  OF  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

When  one  takes  a  comprehensive  view, 
therefore,  of  this  region,  remembering  that  no 
part  of  it  will  be  unhealthful  after  it  is  drained 
— remembering,  too,  that  white  men  can  then 
live  in  this  climate  as  long  and  work  as  hard  as 


in  southern  Europe — it  is  a  short-sighted  view 
which  concerns  itself  overmuch  with  any 
present  educational  or  social  or  political  or 
hygienic  problems  that  exist  there.  The  one 
thing  needed  and  the  one  thing  that  is  now 
quickly  inevitable  is  the  opening  of  the  country 
to  settlement.  For  the  first  time,  these  large 
facts  are  now  becoming  known  and  economic 
forces  will  soon  open  this  land  to  settlement. 

When  the  industrial  history  of  the  whole 
United  States  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  a 
cause  of  wonder  that  lines  of  railroad  were 
built  across  deserts  to  mining  camps  long  before 
they  were  built  through  the  richest  agricultural 
section  of  the  continent.  This,  again,  is  a 
result  of  old  ignorance,  both  of  the  people 
and  of  the  land — the  ignorance  of  people  both 
there  and  elsewhere.  Every  million  that  is 
spent  in  planting  and  opening  this  region  will 
yield  prodigious  dividends  in  immigration,  in 
agriculture,  in  schools,  in  home  building,  in 
the  building  of  cities,  in  the  awakening  of 
thought,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  production 
of  cotton. 

Iowa  has  a  mile  of  railroad  for  every  six 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  Kansas  for  every 
nine  square-miles.  But  Louisiana,  Miss- 
issippi, and  Arkansas  have  yet  only  one  mile  of 
railroad  for  every  fourteen  square  miles  of 
richer  land — a  vast  difference  in  facilities. 

JACKSON,    MISS. 

A  good  example  of  the  awakening  of  this 
part  of  the  South  is  the  recent  history  of  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

It  was  a  straggling,  ill-kept  capital  village 
a  dozen  years  ago,  and  its  chief  claim  to  ex- 
istence, not  to  say  distinction,  was  that  the 
old  state-house  stood  there.  There  is  now  a 
new  and  very  beautiful  capitol  and  there  is  a 
new  town,  the  growth  of  which  in  prosperity 
and  beauty  is  nothing  short  of  astonishing. 
There  was  an  unattractive,  muddy  road  which 
led  from  the  station  to  the  state-house  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  now  a  beautifully  paved  street, 
with  compact  business  houses,  and  residences 
which  show  both  prosperity  and  good  taste. 

The  city  has  become  a  manufacturing  place; 
it  has  almost  suddenly  grown,  from  a  mere 
village,  to  have  more  than  31,000  inhabitants. 
The  enterprise  of  the  business  men  is  shown  by 
this  fact — that  it  was  they  who  made  the  first 
movement  to  secure  for  the  South  a  fair  share 
of  the  Government  supplies  needed  in 
Panama;    and  a    business    man   of   Jackson 
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was  recently  sent  to  the  Isthmus  on  this 
errand.  An  inland  city  of  Mississippi  looking 
across  seas  for  trade ! 

The  people  who  own  Mississippi  have, 
of  course,  been  the  planters.  In  recent  years 
the  lumbermen  have  come  to  share  this  owner- 
ship, and  the  tradesmen  follow.  There  is  yet 
little  manufacturing  in  the  state  except  lumber, 
but  the  men  who  settled  it  were  among  the  very 
best  immigrants  from  the  older  Southern  States 
to  the  East.  They  are  men  of  ability  and  of 
Cultivation;  and  now  that  the  era  of  town- 
building  is  coming,  they  are  likely  to  show  their 
character,  both  in  commercial  and  industrial 
energy  and  in  good  judgment,  and  to  have 
better  public  leaders.  But  Mississippi  is  yet 
an  unoccupied  land.  When  it  has  been 
settled  and  even  a  small  part  of  its  rich  area 
brought  under  cultivation  and  its  vast  stretches 
of  country  made  accessible  by  railroads,  it  will 
be  a  rich  part  of  the  great,  rich  valley. 

Mr.  Whitfield,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education  in  Mississippi,  says  that  "never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  life  of  a 
people  so  completely  changed  as  was  the  life 
of  the  people  of  Mississippi  by  the  war" — by 
the  change  from  the  feudal  organization  of 
society.  There  are  more  than  1,800  white 
boys  and  girls  at  the  industrial  schools — a 
fact  that  shows  the  practical  turn  of  thought 
and  effort.  "  Our  young  men  are  patriotically 
falling  into  line.  They  see  that  there  is  just 
as  much  honor  and  emolument  in  being  good 
engineers  as  in  being  good  lawyers."  The 
diffusion  of  prosperity  here,  too,  is  indicated  by 
the  growth  of  banks — from  113  to  247  since 
1890;  and  the  bank  deposits  have  been  multi- 
plied by  five  and  a  half.  From  1896  to  1899, 
565  stock  companies  of  all  kinds  were  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of  25  millions;  from  1900  to 
1903,  1,312  were  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
73  millions.  The  cotton  crop,  too,  has  greatly 
increased — from  a  million  bales  in  1900  to  a 
million  and  a  half  bales  in  1906. 

NEW    ORLEANS 

The  revolutionary  achievement  of  New 
Orleans  is  its  three-fold  work  of  constructing 
an  adequate  water-supply,  a  sewerage  system, 
and  a  system  of  drainage.  The  draining  of 
the  city  brings  a  new  era  in  health  and  in  build- 
ing— they  can  have  cellars  now;  and  "sky- 
scrapers" are  going  up  that  have  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  of  dry  land  below  them. 

The  great  city  that  is  fast  growing  up  there 


— its  estimated  population  is  now  340,000 — 
will  be  an  uncommonly  healthful  city;  the  last 
report  gives  17  deaths  (whites)  per  1,000. 

The  imports  increased  25  per  cent,  and  its 
exports  16  per  cent,  in  1906  over  1905;  and 
last  year  2,000  buildings  were  put  up.  A  hint 
of  the  growing  valley  traffic  is  given  by  this 
fact — that  the  'Frisco  Railroad  system  is 
building  terminals  at  Chalmette  (seven  miles 
below  the  city)  to  cost  4  millions,  and  the  new 
sugar  refinery  there  will  cost  3  millions. 

The  city,  for  an  indefinite  time — as  it  ex- 
pands into  a  great  metropolis — will  keep  its  old 
social  charm  and  its  partly  foreign  character, 
which  make  it  different  from  any  other  Amer- 
ican city.  Its  very  thought  is  different :  it  is 
both  extremely  Southern  and  very  strongly 
Roman  Catholic. 

It  has  now  passed  its  period  of  political  de- 
pression and  of  epidemics.  It  has  itself  in  hand. 
It  is  growing  rich.  Even  its  geographical 
isolation  becomes  less  and  less  as  its  great 
transportation  systems  multiply.  It  is  the 
great  Southern  gateway  of  the  Great  Valley 
and  the  gay,  old-time,  half-foreign,  peculiarly 
Southern  capital  besides. 

MEMPHIS 

For  a  story  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity,  you  may  well  turn  to  the  recent  history 
of  Memphis — the  city  that,  in  a  sense,  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  To 
begin  with,  it  made  itself  a  remarkably  health- 
ful city  by  an  effective  sewerage  system,  and  by 
the  use  of  artesian  water.  Its  reported  death- 
rate  is  less  than  10  per  1,000  of  white  persons. 
Then  it  went  about  building  itself,  first  of  all 
by  its  cotton.  It  is  the  market  for  nearly  or 
quite  a  million  bales  a  year;  and  it  must  have 
a  new  warehouse  to  shelter  it  and  to  ship  it 
from,  a  mammoth  concrete  structure  of  160 
compartments  which  shall  hold  1,000  bales  each, 
with  compresses.  Then  it  went  to  work 
building  oil  mills  and  the  like;  then  its  great 
hardwood  lumber  industries  followed.  It  built 
2\  million  dollars  worth  of  buildings  in  1902; 
in  1903,  3}  millions;  in  1904,45  millions,  and 
so  on,  till  last  year  the  buildings  put  up  were 
valued  at  about  6^  millions.  Its  population 
increased  even  faster;  and  one-third  of  the 
white  people  are  said  to  be  of  Northern  birth. 
When  a  man  or  a  company  thinks  of  going  to 
Memphis  to  begin  any  industrial  enterprise; — 
or,  if  there  be  reason  to  think  he  may  go — a 
Memphis   "commissioner"   goes   to   see   him; 
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and  then  he  usually  comes.  The  river  traffic 
and  its  great  railroad  systems,  its  energetic 
business  organization,  the  variety  of  its  in- 
dustries, and  its  increasing  market  for  cotton 
and  the  hardwoods  are  making  it  a  rich  city 
as  rapidly  as  some  of  the  Western  cities  grew 
rich;  but  it  keeps  a  certain  gay  tendency 
with  its  thousand  acres  of  public  parks,  its 
three  country  clubs,  its  two  race-tracks — a 
fondness  for  outdoor  sports  in  general  and 
good  roads  and  good  horses.  The  point  of  the 
story  is  that,  along  with  these  old  loves,  the 
Memphians  cultivate  good  business  habits 
and  achieve  great  business  success  and— are 
becoming  rich. 

There  is  no  need,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  of  Southern  activity — nor  could   there 


possibly  be  room  in  one  magazine — to  write 
of  the  border  States,  such  as  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  nor 
of  such  cities  as  Baltimore,  Louisville,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  point  is,  the  waking  up  of  the 
central  and  lower  South;  for,  if  there  be  great 
activity  and  prosperity  in  these  states,  of  course 
the  states  and  cities  of  the  border  share  this 
movement  as  well  as  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Neither  is  Texas  included, 
because  the  story  is  long  enough  as  it  is  and 
prosperously  monotonous  enough;  and  the 
whole  South  is  bigger  than  the  capacity  of  any 
magazine.  The  older  and  lower  Southern 
States  are  surely  enough  to  write  about  at  one 
time  and  only  glimpses,  at  best,  can  be  given 
of  them. 


THE    SOUTH    AS   A    FIELD    FOR 
INVESTMENT 


THE  best  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  of 
the  South  are  very  well  established  in 
the  investment  world.  The  bonds 
that  represent  the  construction  costs  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,*  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  are  recom- 
mended by  the  most  conservative  bankers  as 
"safe  and  solid,"  even  though  their  price  be 
very  high. 

Yet  the  general  average  of  the  bonds  and  - 
stocks  on  Southern  properties  is  low.  They 
do  not  command  the  same  prices  obtained  for 
similar  bonds  of  New  England,  Middle- 
Western,  or  even  Western  railroads.  The 
causes  are  two-fold :  first,  the  fact  that  railroad 
earnings  per  mile  in  the  South  have  never  been 
heavy;  second,  a  long-standing  prejudice 
against  the  South  as  "a  poor  country." 

To  illustrate  the  first  of  these  causes,  we  show 
the  bonded  debt  per  mile,  fixed  charge  per  mile, 
and  gross  and  net  earnings  per  mile  on  repre- 
sentative roads  of  the  South  in  comparison 
with  representative  roads  of  other  sections. 

The  selection  of  the  roads  is  arbitrary,  the 
only  limitation  on  the  choice  arising  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  the  group  properly  repre- 
sent the  several  varieties  of  railroads,  trunk 
lines,  coal  roads,  local  roads,  etc.  The  six 
roads  of  the  South  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
whole  railroad   field  in  the  Southern  States. 


The  table  is  based  on  compilations  made  by 

Mr.   Floyd   Mundy  from  the  annual  reports 
of  1906: 

(A)  The  South 

ROAD                                  DEBT  CHARGES  GROSS  NET 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  ..  $31,200  $1,510  $5,747  $2,622 

Central  of  Georgia 19,948  1,352  6,069  2,018 

Louisville   &  Nashville    31,262  1,765  7,488  3,302 

Norfolk   &  Western  . .     43,545  2,232  15,373  6,253 

Southern  Railway    32,234  i,59°  7>274  2>299 

Seaboard  Air  Line  .. .     28,184  i>397  5,79°  I,830 

Total  Average     $31,062  $1,641  $7,957  $3,054 

(B)  New  England 

Boston  &  Maine $13,700  $3,686  $12,835  $4,583 

New  Haven 56,200  4,729  25,695  9,669 

Maine  Central    !4>573  J>783  9,382  2,279 

Bangor  &  Aroostook       34,828  1,462  5,487  2,121 

Total  Average     $29,825  $2,915  $15,599  $4,663 

(C)  The  Middle-West 

Wabash $32,299  $2,344  $9,938  $3,245 

Chicago  &  Alton 73,258  2,902  n,944  3,944 

Chicago  &  E.  I 45,669  2,669  10,477  3,877 

Chicago,  M.   &  St.  P.      17,453  1,098  7,962  3,332 

Total  Average     $42,169  $2,253  $10,080  $3,599 

(D)  The  Southwest 

Missouri  Pacific $32,521  $1,834  $7,101  $2,843 

St.  Louis  &S.F 42,689  2,135  6,322  2,135 

Miss.,  Kan.   &  Tex.   .     34,333  1,618  6,953  2,161 

Kansas  City  Southern    41,535  1,368  8,774  2,497 

Total  Average     $37,769  $1,739  $7,288  $2,409 
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Roughly  speaking,  the  security  behind  a 
bond  depends  upon  the  amount  of  net  earnings 
available  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bond.  It 
may  be  noted  in  the  table  that  the  "charges" 
on  the  Southern  roads  are  but  55%  of  the  net 
earnings,  while  on  the  New  England  and 
Middle-Western  roads  they  are  62%  and  on 
the  Southwestern  they  are  72%. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  that  the  bonds  of  the  Southern  com- 
panies are  badly  secured,  judged  in  this  way, 
as  that  the  general  impression  gained  from  a 
study  of  the  roads  is  that  they  are  weak  in  their 
power  to  earn  money.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  there  are  no  large  systems  in  the 
South  that  earn  $3,000  per  mile,  net.  Almost 
every  road  of  importance  in  the  East  and  in 
the  Middle  West  earns  more  than  this. 

If  the  general  run  of  Southern  bonds  be  safe, 
then  here  are  more  bargains  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Union.  If  they  be  not  safe,  then 
here  is  a  great  danger  to  be  avoided. 

Using  the  statistics  as  a  basis,  the  verdict  is 
favorable.  Going  on  from  this  point,  the 
favorable  impression  strengthens.  The  real 
influence  against  these  bonds  has  been,  un- 
doubtedly, the  slow,  reluctant,  hesitating 
growth  of  the  Southern  States.  But  to-day, 
the  growth  is  not  slow  nor  hesitating.  There 
have  been  years  of  uncertainty,  years  when 
it  looked  as  though  every  road  in  the  South 
was  born  to  bankruptcy — but  those  years  seem 
past,  as  the  story  of  the  South  unfolds  to-day. 

In  the  narrow  field  of  Southern  railroad 
bonds,  generally  speaking,  it  is  safe  to  invest. 
No  bond  that  is  a  first -mortgage  on  a  road  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  the  Carolinas, 
or  Virginia  need  be  questioned,  provided  the 
road  is  already  built. 

In  special  classes  of  bonds,  we  should  select 
terminal  issues  in  the  great  cities,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  bonds  of  the  South.  The  rail- 
road centres  are  well-defined,  and  no  hesitation 
need  be  felt  about  legally-drawn  bonds  on 
terminals  in  Baltimore,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Richmond,  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Charleston,  or  any  other  central  dis- 
tributing city  of  the  South. 

Railroad  stocks  are  quite  another  matter. 
There  are  few  such  stocks  in  the  South  that  can 
be  classed  as  really  high-class  for  the  average 
investor  who  must  have  a  definite  certainty 
of  dividends.  Norfolk  &  Western  preferred, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Atlantic   Coast   Line, 


Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  are  good 
stocks,  but  the  very  prosperity  that  lies  upon 
the  roads  is  more  or  less  of  a  threat  to  the 
dividends.  It  looks  to-day  as  though  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  must  be  considered  a 
safe,  conservative  7%  stock;  but  even  so,  it 
is  not  beyond  speculative  influences. 

The  municipal  bonds  of  the  South  yield 
larger  revenue  than  similar  bonds  in  most  other 
regions  of  the  country.  They  should  be 
bought  with  the  nicest  discrimination.  Such 
of  them  as  come  to  New  York  are  carefully 
examined  by  the  bankers,  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly some  bargains  among  them.  They 
should  be  bought  only  through  thoroughly 
reputable  and  high-grade  bankers,  who  have 
the  proper  machinery  for  testing  them  before 
they  are  offered. 

Many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  poured  into  the  South  in  the  past  five 
years  to  finance  coal  mines,  iron  mills,  chemical 
companies,  and  other  industrial  enterprises. 
A  very  large  part  of  this  expenditure  is  now 
paying  a  good  return  on  the  investment.  Quite 
lately  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  re-finance 
a  lot  of  these  enterprises,  watering  them  freely 
and  selling  the  new  stocks  and  bonds  to  the 
public.  This  tendency  is  likely  to  resume  at 
the  next  period  of  great  Wall  Street  activity. 

The  public  at  large  should  not  be  tempted 
into  these  enterprises.  If  a  business  man  cares 
to  invest  his  money  in  Southern  enterprise, 
the  field  is  a  good,  legitimate,  and  highly  re- 
munerative one.  It  is  not,  however,  a  field  into 
which  the  average  non-resident  investor  can 
afford  to  put  his  money. 

Industrial  companies  that  have  been  formed 
at  a  distance  to  exploit  enterprises  in  the  South 
are — as  a  rule — likely  to  be  on  a  speculative 
basis;  and  their  stocks  and  bonds,  however 
alluring,  ought  to  be  bought  with  exceeding 
care.  Many  of  these  companies  are  over- 
capitalized and  some  of  them  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  non-resident  control  and  man- 
agement. These  afford,  as  a  rule,  the  kind 
of  investments  that  only  the  daring  or  the 
exceedingly  well-informed  ought  to  indulge  in. 

But  the  South  affords  a  rich  field  for  invest- 
ment by  men  who  go  with  their  money  and 
themselves  manage  the  industries  that  they 
invest  in.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  region  for  the 
working  investor;  and,  if  the  business  or 
enterprise  be  well-chosen  and  well-managed, 
money  will  double  itself  there  in  a  little  while. 
For  instance,  in  recent  years  the  cotton  mills 
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owned  and  managed  by  Southern  men,  who 
make  the  management  of  mills  their  business, 
have  paid  enormously;  and  they  have  paid,  on 
the  average,  perhaps  twice  as  large  dividends  as 
the  mills  that  are  owned  in  New  England. 
While  outside  investors  have  made  and  will 
make  much  money  exploiting  the  South,  very 
much  more  money  has  been  made  and  will  be 
made  by  local  investors  in  their  own  home 
enterprises.  The  peculiarity  of  the  labor 
problem  is  one  good  reason  why  this  is  true, 
but  there  are  other  good  reasons  as  well. 

To  the  men  of  the  South,  the  present  affords 
a  time  to  measure  their  common  sense  against 
their  patriotism,  and  find  out  where  they  stand 


as  investors.  A  little  common  sense  applied 
to  investment  will  pay  larger  dividends  than  a 
whole  world  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

On  the  whole,  the  South  is  a  very  promising 
field  for  the  investor,  Southern  or  Northern. 
No  one  who  has  watched  its  growth  can  doubt 
it.  In  1896,  the  Southern  banks  had  but 
$310,499,095  of  deposits.  To-day  they  have 
over  $1,000,000,000  of  deposits.  In  the  past 
fifteen  years  the  farm  products  of  the  South 
have  increased  over  125%,  the  lumber  products 
over  175%,  the  manufactured  products  over 
90%.  The  growth  is  going  on  to-day,  just  as 
it  was  going  on  five  years  ago.  All  indications 
point  to  its  continuance  to-morrow,  as  well. 
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THE  presentation  of  the  working  South 
made  in  this  magazine  is  not  meant  to 
be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  statistical — 
certainly  not  encyclopaedic.  It  is  meant  rather 
to  show  the  spirit  and  the  general  direction  of 
a  great  movement. 

The  rate  of  wealth-creation  is  published  in 
the  trade  and  financial  journals  and  is  easily 
accessible,  and  it  is  impressive  in  its  great 
totals.  Absolutely  accurate  totals,  by  the  way, 
are  hard  to  get,  for  the  statistics  of  one  set  of 
officials  differ  from  those  of  another;  and  the 
movement  is  too  swift  to  be  tabulated  easily. 
But  more  important  than  statistics  covering 
so  vast  a  field  are  these  questions: 

(1)  Is  the  prosperity  economically  sound? 
It  is.  The  stripping  of  forests  indiscriminately 
involves,  of  course,  an  ultimate  waste  of  wealth. 
But  all  other  Southern  industries  are  real 
additions  to  wealth. 

(2)  Is  the  prosperity  diffused?  May  every 
industrious,  productive  man  share  it?  Is  it 
bringing  individual  well-being?  Yes,  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  individual  has  a 
greater  range  of  opportunity  in  the  South  to- 
day than  in  any  other  part  of  the   Union. 

ARE  THE  OLD  TRAITS  LOST? 

HOW  are  the  fine  old  traits  of  Southern 
character  faring  in  this  rush  of  money- 
getting  men  ?  Is  leisure,  is  hospitality,  is  good 
talk,  is  the  gentle  art  of  idleness,  is  the  high 
craft  of  story-telling,  is  the  elaborate  deference 
to  women,  are  the  charming  old  idlers  and 
rhetoricians  with    their   bubbling,   full-bellied 


good  humor — are  these  good  things  of  mellower 
days  in  the  process  of  passing  away? 

Yes,  in  a  sense.  Industry  is  a  rude  thing, 
and  progress  is  cruel.  Something  is  lost  in  the 
change  that  is  taking  place.  You  will  now 
find,  in  some  old  towns  where  gentlefolk  once 
ruled  social  life,  a  new  and  raw  company  who 
make    "society."     It    is    so    the    world    over. 

But  the  sum  of  such  social  losses  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  genuine  additions  to 
cultivated  life  and  to  high  aims  and  to  sterling 
and  even  beautiful  character  that  the  rise  of  the 
people  is  bringing — vastly  more  than  balanced. 

For  the  most  important  change  that  is  taking 
place  is  not  the  development  of  wealth — 
great  as  that  is — but  the  development  of  the 
people,  the  people  who  till  now  have  been 
isolated,  side-tracked,  held  back,  kept  out  of 
the  highways  of  life.  The  base  of  cultivated 
society  is  now  immensely  broadened.  More 
individuals — a  thousand  times  more — share 
its  benefits  than  under  the  old  regime. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 

THREE  great  lessons  have  elsewhere  been 
pointed  out  that  the  South  may  teach 
the  rest  of  the  country.  There  are  others,  but 
these  stand  out  clearly — municipal  govern- 
ment, the  teaching  of  trades,  the  teaching  of 
farmers.  If  one  had  to  say  what  lessons  the 
South  needs  itself  most  to  learn,  these  would 
be  selected: 

(1)  Sound  economic  thought,  which  would 
bring  greater  freedom  from  mere  traditions 
and  formulas. 
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(2)  A  division  into  political  parties — not  for 
any  party's  sake,  but  for  the  growth  of  free 
opinion  and  for  stimulating  political  activity. 

(3)  Judgment  of  Negroes  more  by  their 
individual  qualities  and  character  and  less  by 
generalizations  about  the  whole  race;  and  less 
talk  about  race-problems. 

(4)  The  accurate  study  of  the  South  itself 
— from  its  very  geography  to  the  local  history 
of  the  people. 

Historical  and  economic  study  has  been 
begun  in  earnest  by  a  growing  body  of  well- 
trained  men,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  they  wall  produce,  in  the  next  few 
decades,  noteworthy  additions  to  the  literature 
of  these  subjects.  The  history  of  most  of  the 
Southern  States  is  yet  adequately  to  be  written 
— written  from  the  present  wider  point  of  view. 

THE  SOUTHERN  DAILY  PAPERS 

THE  prosperity  of  the  Southern  newspapers 
is  almost  everywhere  noticeable.  In 
ever>r  principal  city  there  is  one,  in  several 
cities  there  are  two,  that  yield  very  large  in- 
comes.    And  very  few  of  them  are  "yellow." 

The  personalities  of  the  editors  count  for 
more  than  of  corresponding  editors  in  the 
Northern  States,  or  even  in  the  West,  as  a  rule. 
The  editor  has  something  of  the  personal 
authority  that  he  had  in  the  North  two  genera- 
tions or  more  ago. 

There  is  only  one  Republican  daily  paper  in 
all  the  old  Southern  States.  But  most  of  the 
best  papers  give  less  emphasis  to  mere  party 
politics  (certainly  between  campaigns)  than 
they  used  to  give.  They  publish  more  matter 
about  education  and  about  the  schools  (it 
might  almost  be  said)  than  all  the  other  daily 
papers  in  the  country  combined.  They  report 
and  discuss  also  with  great  fulness  the  new 
industrial  activity.  The  Richmond  (Vir- 
ginia) Times-Dispatch,  for  instance,  gives  a 
large  space  once  a  week  to  a  general  review 
of  industrial  activity  throughout  its  wide 
territory.  It  publishes  also  a  page  a  week 
devoted  wholly  to  educational  news  in  Virginia, 
and  many  other  newspapers  do  the  same  thing; 
and  it  conducts  a  free  "teachers'  bureau." 

But  they  all  have  this  peculiarity:  If  you 
ride  from  Washington  to  Houston,  Tex., 
around  the  seaboard,  and  buy  a  copy  of  every 
daily  paper  published  along  the  route,  you 
will  read  many  editorials  about  the  race- 
problem,  all  saying  the  same  thing.  From 
Houston,  Tex.,   further  west,   you  will  miss 


that  topic  till  you  come  back  again  into  Louis- 
iana or  Arkansas.  Then  all  the  way  back  to 
Washington,  you  will  read  the  same  editorials 
over  again. 

It  was  the  Rev.  John  E.  White,  a  patriotic 
citizen  and  a  vigorous  Baptist  minister  in 
Atlanta,  who  once  said  that  the  Southern 
people  had  gone  talk-mad  about  the  Negro. 
The  subject  surely  never  rests. 

The  Southern  press  has  an  intense  local 
patriotism;  it  puts  itself  at  the  service  of  all 
good  causes — schools,  good  roads,  public 
improvements,  and  helpful  activity  in  all  its 
forms;  and  most  of  these  papers  preserve 
certain  old-time  ways  that  interest  you.  For 
example,  you  will  see  a  column  headed  "  Hymen- 
aeal,"  and  another  "Mortuary."  "Marriages" 
and  "Deaths,"  for  some  reason,  do  not  seem 
to  fill  the  bill.  But  they  have  a  real  dignity 
(at  least  between  campaigns)  as  well  as  a 
verbal  rotundity. 

SOME  TOTALS  OF  GROWTH 

AS  FOR  statistics,  the  colossal  totals  pub- 
lished some  time  ago  by  the  Manu- 
ufacturers'  Record  of  Baltimore,  whose  especial 
task  it  is  to  follow  and  to  record  Southern 
industrial  development,  show  these  rates  of 
progress  during  the  last  six  years  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

1900  1906 

Population 23,500,000  25,900,000 

Farm  products $1,272,000,000  $2,000,000,000 

Manufactures — 

Capital $1,153,000,000  $1,700,000,000 

Products    $1,464,000,000  $2,225,000,000 

Cotton  mills — 

Capital $112,837,000  $250,000,000 

Spindles 6,267,000  9,760,000 

Bales  used 1,597.000  2,374,000 

Pig-iron  (tons) 2,604,000  3,500,000 

Coal  (tons)    49,048,000  83,250,000 

Exports  (value)    $464,317,000  $642,000,000 

Assessed  property  ... .  $5,266,000,000  $7,756,000,000 

True  property  values  .  $12,934,333,376  $19,390,000,000 

ABOUT  GOING  SOUTH,  YOUNG  MAN 

GO  SOUTH,  young  man;  but  do  not  go 
unless  you  are  willing  and  able  to  do  a 
man's  work.  The  trouble  from  which  these 
states  have  suffered  overmuch  already  is  men 
who  were  not  willing  to  do  full  men's  work. 
But,  if  you  throw  away  illusions  about  quick 
wealth  and  get  rid  of  a  number  of  false  notions 
that  you  have  probably  heard  about  the  country 
and  the  people,  and  apply  yourself  to  some 
productive  industry  for  which  you  arc  filled  by 
temperament  and  training,  you  may  easily 
build  a  fortune,  large  or  small,  according  lo  your 
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ability  as  a  practical  man;  and  you  may  do 
something  better  than  make  a  fortune — you 
may  lead  a  useful  life  in  helping  to  develop  a 
rich  country  and  a  capable  people.  You  may 
enjoy  life,  too,  in  a  healthful  climate,  if  you 
select  your  place  of  residence  wisely.  If  you 
have  brain  and  brawn  to  invest  (and  character), 
you  can  make  them  yield  large  dividends. 
If  you  have  money  to  invest,  you  can  make 
that  also  yield  large  dividends;  but  you  will 
be  more  likely  to  keep  your  money  safe  and 
to  make  it  earn  good  dividends  if  you  manage 
it  yourself. 

If  you  wish  to  practice  the  law  or  to  preach, 
you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  succeed.  These 
professions  are  not  particularly  in  need  of 
recruits  in  the  South.  If  you  are  a  teacher, 
and  especially  if  you  think  more  of  doing  good 
work  and  of  seeing  appreciative  results  of  your 
work  than  of  earning  a  large  income,  you  will 
find  a  field  of  usefulness  as  wide  as  the  most 
ardent  ambition  could  ask.  If  you  are  an 
engineer  or  any  such  craftsman — a  man  who 
can  build  things — you  will  find  profitable 
work  and  plenty  of  it.  The  land  cries  out  for 
builders,  developers,  workers,  practical  men; 
and  great  rewards  await  them.  It  has  (and  to 
spare)  philosophers  and  politicians  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  all  the  old  sorts. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING 

WHILE  it  is  impossible  to  write  of  the 
industrial  South  without  enthusiasm, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  city  or  a  state  may  not  mean  the  success  of 
every  individual  effort,  nor  does  it  mean  that 
fortune  or  even  employment  is  always  easily 
found  by  every  man. 

There  is  no  land  where  everybody  can  get 
rich.  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  man  who  had 
just  been  talking  for  an  hour  about  the  need 
of  men,  saying,  "We  can  give  work  to  men 
who  can  do  anything  well,  from  hod -carriers 
to  artisans  of  the  highest  skill,"  was  accosted 
by  a  young  fellow  who  had  come  there  from 
a  distance  and  whose  family  were  known  to 
him.  He  sought  work  and  failed  utterly.  He 
was  willing  to  do  anything,  he  said;  he  had 
tried  in  vain  for  two  days  to  find  a  job  in 
Montgomery.  It  turned  out  that  the  young 
man  had  never  done  but  one  kind  of  work  and, 
lacking  experience  and  self-confidence,  he  had 
seriously  sought  work  only  of  that  sort.  Such 
a  case  shows  only  that  men  will  try  to  fill 
round  holes  with  square  pegs.    This  general 


note  of  warning  is  necessary,  for  a  quick  success 
is  not  easy  to  win  in  the  South.  It  isn't  easy 
to  win  anywhere.  But  in  the  South  it  is  now 
easier  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union, 
for  the  men  who  do  the  right  things  at  the  right 
places  and  at  the  right  times. 

OLD-TIME  COURTESY  WITH  NEW  ACTIVITY 

THE  information  gathered  about  the  South 
in  the  preparation  of  this  magazine — 
about  its  industries,  its  cities,  its  towns,  its 
opportunities — incomplete  as  it  is,  comprises 
a  vast  number  of  facts  for  which  there  is  no 
room  in  these  pages.  The  territory  is  so 
large  and  the  subjects  so  numerous  that  no 
single  description  could  hope  to  be  nearly 
complete. 

But  through  the  Service  Department  of 
The  World's  Work,  information  about  any 
of  these  subjects  or  localities  will  be  given  to 
any  reader  for  the  asking.  And,  if  informa- 
tion is  wanted  that  is  not  in  this  office,  any 
inquirer  will  be  directed  to  a  trustworthy  source 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained.  This  Service 
Department  is  at  the  free  use  of  every 
reader. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  say  here,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  most  interesting  incomplete 
task  of  reporting  and  emphasizing  the  South's 
progress,  that  the  editors  of  this  magazine  and 
other  writers  for  it  who  have  gathered  these 
facts  have  had  a  most  pleasant  experience. 
Everywhere  they  went — and  they  went  in  almost 
every  part  of  every  Southern  State — they 
found  courteous  and  helpful  men,  in  official 
and  in  private  life.  The  search  for  informa- 
tion from  them  has  been  made  an  agreeable 
task;  and  these  long  journeys  were  journeys 
from  one  personal  kindness  to  another,  and 
from  one  hospitality  to  another — through  a 
land  of  old-time  courtesy  as  well  as  of  a  newly 
awakened  activity. 

If  there  be  readers  who  find  a  magazine 
monotonous  that  is  given  wholly  to  one  sub- 
ject, such  a  journey  is  commended  to  them; 
for  they  will  see  the  rapid  rise  of  a  great  popula- 
tion of  American  folk,  which  is  the  cheerfulest 
sight  on  our  continent  and  the  most  important 
event  that  is  taking  place  in  our  life.  If  there 
be  monotony,  it  is  the  fault  of  us  who  have 
written,  not  of  the  subject;  for  it  may  be  said 
now  (and  this  could  not  have  been  said  for  a 
hundred  years  till  now)  that  the  Southern 
people  are  coming  into  the  full  current  of  the 
life  of  the  Republic. 
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Gbe  fIDarcb  of  Events 


AT  this  time  of  the  year,  when  men  begin 
— as  many  as  ean — to  put  aside  their 
l  routine  work  fcr  a  few  weeks'  rest,  it 
is  pleasant  to  look  about  and  see  what  great 
forces  are  at  work  to  lift  living  to  a  little  higher 
level  and  give  inspiration  to  nobler  endeavor. 
The  task  is  the  more  pleasant  this  year  because 
a  fair  inventory  of  the  activities  and  of  the 
good  fortune  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  show  a  cheerful  total. 

There  is  one  fact  in  particular  that  must 
make  a  profound  impression  on  any  student 
of  contemporary  events.  For  a  year  or  two, 
financial  trouble  has  been  feared  and  by  many 
well-informed  men  it  has  been'  repeatedly 
predicted.  Many  have  firmly  believed  that 
the  National  Government's  efforts  to  restrain 
corporations  would  check  investments  and 
hinder  industry;  many  have  felt  sure  that  the 
restrictive  and  in  some  cases  violent  legislation 
of  some  of  the  states  would  so  drive  capital 
to  cover,  that  legitimate  industry  would  halt; 
and  others  have  feared  that  the  invidious 
emphasis  that  has  been  put  on  wealth  during 
this  long  agitation  would  encourage  a  violent 
class  feeling  by  the  poor  against  the  rich  and 
would  bring  an  era  of  dangerous  economic  and 
social  experiments. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  has  happened.  The 
public  has  refused  to  be  frightened  by  the 
fears  or  by  the  threats  of  the  great  corporations, 
and  the  great  corporations  have  not  been 
hurt  in  their  legitimate  activity  by  any  rising 
tide  of  popular  anger.  There  could  hardly 
be  better  proof  either  of  the  safe  foundations 
of  our  prosperity  or  of  the  essential  soundness 
of  the  people's  judgment. 


Doubtless  we  shall  have  more  financial 
panics  and  more  panics  of  popular  thought 
(which  are  closely  akin);  but  for  the  present, 
at  least,  we  are  keeping  our  balance  pretty  well. 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  INFLUENCE 

THE  continued  prosperity  is  proof  that  the 
great  economic  laws  which  determine 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  are 
far  too  fundamental  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  restrictive  legislation  and  investigation. 
Incidentally,  our  continued  prosperity  proves 
also  that  the  general  tendency  of  corporate 
regulation  is  rather  toward  business  security 
than  toward  disturbance.  Some  foolish  local 
laws  do  damage  as  far  as  they  go.  But  the 
main  tendency  of  the  whole  agitation  of  these 
last  two  or  three  years  is  reassuring  and 
constructive. 

Proof  of  this  is  easy  to  find.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  prohibition  of  railroad  passes. 
Every  railroad  in  the  country  lias  profited  by 
it;  and  they  have  profited  not  only  by  the 
receipt  of  increased  revenue  from  fares  but  even 
more  by  relief  from  a  vicious  system  of  special 
favors,  which  was  a  system  of  petty  blackmail. 
Again,  in  every  case  where  a  rebate  has  been 
stopped,  not  only  has  the  railroad  received  more 
money  for  its  service  but  it  has  given  the  com 
petitors  of  the  rebate-receiver  a  greater  security 
in  their  business 

A  larger  result  than  all  these  is  the  general 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  about  the 
management  of  corporations.  Not  only  have 
railroads  and  other  public-service  corporations 
become  more  careful  in  their  conduct,  but 
private  corporations  as  well.    If  an  examination 
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had  been  made  four  or  five  years  ago  of 
the  condition  and  of  the  conduct  of  all  the 
companies  doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  a  similar  examination  could  be  made 
now,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  very  great 
improvement  would  be  discovered.  The  rights 
of  stockholders  are  more  carefully  considered. 
Not  long  ago  the  counsel  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion in  New  York  was  preparing  a  tax  state- 
ment, and  the  officers  of  the  company  said  to 
him:  "Prepare  it  exactly  as  if  you  knew  that 
the  company  would  be  examined  next  week  as 
the  insurance  companies  were,  or  as  if  an 
inquiry  were  to  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor."  The  (.ouble  stand- 
ard of  conduct — one  standard  for  private 
affairs  and  another  for  corporate  affairs — is 
less  common  than  it  was. 

Every  act  or  tendency  or  awakening  that 
makes  for  honesty  and  for  fair  dealing  directly 
adds  to  the  stability  of  values,  to  the  security 
of  investments,  and  to  iinancial  confidence. 
These  forces  are  far  stronger  for  stability  than 
the  rhetorical  alarm  in  iinancial  circles  is  for 
panic.  Moreover,  the  checking,  by  a*ny  legiti- 
mate force,  of  the  ambitions  of  great  financial 
consolidators  has  itself  added  to  prosperity 
and  security. 

The  agitation  and  activity  touching  the 
regulation  of  corporations  have  then,  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  some  overzealous  and  mis- 
chievous activity,  been  a  constructive  and 
conservative  and  upbuilding  influence. 

THE  OUTSIDE  CRITIC  OF  THE  RAILROAD 

MANY  books  have  been  published  of  late 
with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
railroad  problem.  The  authors  of  these  books 
are  not  railroad  men,  but  are  generally  students 
who  have  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
study  of  the  railroad  business.  Thev  know 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  problem  much  better 
than  the  railroad  presidents  know  it,  and  they 
all  have  a  smattering  of  the  practical  side. 

They  have  failed  to  settle  the  problem;  they 
have  failed,  indeed,  even  to  define  it.  Most 
of  them  have  made  it  clear  that  a  problem 
exists,  but  that  has  been  an  axiom  for  many 
years.  The  reason  why  none  of  the  bulky 
volumes  published  on  the  subject  has  really 
accomplished  much  is  that  they  have  not 
brought  practical  advice  to  a  practical  task. 
They  have  undertaken  to  build  a  ship  by 
merely  making  sketch-drawings  of  what  a 
ship  should  be. 


In  the  office  of  a  railroad  president,  one  hears 
very  little  of  these  writers  or  of  their  books. 
The  chance  remarks  of  men  like  Messrs.  Rip- 
ley, Finley,  Kruttschnitt,  Winchell,  and  the 
other  men  who  really  operate  railroads  will 
all  be  found  on  file;  but  the  critical  books 
are  not  in  sight.  The  reason  is  that  the  world- 
old  antagonism  between  the  theorist  and  the 
practical  man  is  just  as  much  alive  as  it  ever 
was. 

The  railroad  heads  are  working  hard  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  problems  that  confront  them ; 
but  they  are  not  willing  to  adopt  any  Utopian 
dream  that  comes  along.  They  hear  of  abuses 
in  their  railroads,  and  they  remedy  the  abuses 
by  calling  into  conference  the  men  under 
whose  immediate  command  the  abuses  occur. 
Discipline  grows  strict,  and  responsibility  is 
piled  upon  the  agents,  managers,  and  super- 
intendents. The  first  result  of  the  agitation 
has  been  the  strengthening  of  the  railroad 
discipline,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  new  code 
that  makes  it  a  grave  offense  to  be  accused 
by  the  patrons  or  the  newspapers. 

The  patrons  of  the  railroad  are  looming 
much  larger  in  the  view  of  the  manager  than 
they  loomed  a  year  ago.  It  was  the  habit  to 
run  the  railroad  for  the  big  shippers,  and  let 
the  general  public  do  business  with  it  if  it 
pleased.  To-day  the  general  public  comes 
first.  This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Other  steps  are  to  follow,  as  the  railroad 
heads  can  work  them  out.  They  must  be 
urged  to  new  efforts — and  in  this  respect  the 
"outside  critic"  performs  a  useful  service. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

THE  year  has  seen  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  administration  of  American 
railroad  corporations.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
persistent  agitation,  of  the  constant  turning 
over  and  over  of  a  great  principle,  the  principle 
that  the  people  are  greater  than  any  private 
organization  of  capital. 

The  result  comes  slowly  to  light.  In  the 
end,  it  will  give  us  a  new  school  of  financiers, 
following  the  gradual  disappearance  of  those 
magnates  who  stand  for  autocracy  and  for  the 
obsolescent,  cynical  code  of  corporation  ethics 
that  has  been  the  conventional  thing  in  admin- 
istration for  the  last  ten  years.  This  old 
order  changes,  yielding  stubbornly,  it  is  true, 
but  surely. 

There  has  never  before  been  an  era  in  Amer- 
ican finance  and  public  policy  when  the  voice 
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of  the  people  was  so  unmistakable.  The  anti- 
Harriman  flame  has  swept  the  country,  kind- 
ling fires  not  merely  in  the  newspapers  but  in 
the  social  clubs,  the  associations  of  manu- 
facturers, shippers,  agriculturists,  lawmakers, 
and  even  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  attack 
is  not  so  much  on  Mr.  Harriman  as  on  the  things 
for  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Harriman  has  come 
to  stand.  The  public,  the  shippers,  the  con- 
sumers, the  railroad  employees,  the  stockhold- 
ers, are  in  open  revolt  against  high-handed  ad- 
ministration. The  divine  right  of  magnates,  so 
tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Baer  during 
the  coal  strike,  has  received  a  very  severe  jolt. 

Out  of  it  will  come  weakness,  then  strength. 
When  any  great  mechanism  is  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  gear,  the  jolt  is  apt  to  be  disturbing. 
The  insubordination  and  the  re-adjustment  of 
this  year  have  thrown  out  of  gear  the  most 
complicated  machine  and  the  greatest  machine 
in  America — the  administrative  function  of  our 
huge  corporations.  Luckily,  the  first  shock 
fell  upon  Wall  Street,  and  the  people  barely 
felt  it.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  great 
industrial  life  of  the  country  can  escape  scot- 
free;  but  there  seems  fair  hope  that  the  dis- 
turbance that  must  follow  will  be  neither  very 
serious  nor  very  protracted. 

When  the  shock  passes,  the  machine  will 
probably  run  much  better  than  before.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  day  when  real  railroad  men 
will  run  the  railroads,  administer  their  policies, 
and  plan  their  operations.  The  people  demand 
that  the  railroad  executive  function  be  divorced 
entirely  from  the  Wall  Street  ticker,  at  least 
in  relation  to  the  traffic,  the  making  of  rates, 
and  all  the  other  phases  of  the  administration 
with  which  the  people  come  in  contact.  And 
the  people  are  right.  The  country  needs  and 
must  have  railroad  men  who  can  get  much 
nearer  the  people  of  the  West  than  they  can 
get  by  a  visit  to  the  Chicago  Club. 

The  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  people  in  the  next  few  years  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  railroad  magnates  lay  aside  the  fiction  of 
prerogative  with  which  they  have  deceived 
themselves  for  the  last  ten  years  and  come  down 
into  the  open  to  meet  the  people  face  to  face 
and  hand  to  hand,  not  in  struggle  buc  in 
friendly  service.  All  signs — but  one  or  two — 
point  to  this  regeneration.  It  must  come,  and 
the  blind  men  who  shall  oppose  it  will  be 
swept  aside  by  the  current  of  the  time. 


THE  CHECK  TO  RAILROAD  BETTERMENT 

THE  greatest  hurt  done  by  the  railroad 
agitation  has  been  to  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  roads  in  borrowing  money  for 
better  equipment,  for  extensions,  for  larger 
terminals,  for  double  tracks,  and  such  other 
improvements  as  their  great  volume  of  traffic 
demands.  This  disadvantage  in  many  cases 
is  real  and  serious — with  the  railroads  of  the 
South,  for  example.  But  the  check  thus  put 
upon  improvement  and  extension  will  at  the 
worst  be  temporary.  If  favorable  conditions 
continue  in  the  business  world,  these  extensions 
and  improvements  will  be  made — more  slowly 
than  if  large  sums  could  immediately  be  bor- 
rowed, but  none  the  less  surely.  And  a  tem- 
porary disadvantage,  however  serious,  does 
not  counterbalance  the  permanent  advantage 
of  bringing  railroad  practice  into  proper 
relation  with  good  conduct  and  with  other 
activities  of  the  people.  No  serious  student 
of  large  tendencies  can  forget  that  a  little  while 
ago  it  was  not  an  absurd  question  to  ask 
whether  the  railroads  would  rule  the  people 
or  the  people  rule  the  railroads.  But  this 
question  is  now  not  seriously  asked  in  any 
quarter.  If  in  any  quarter  it  be  now  asked 
whether  the  railroads  will  continue  to  pay, 
the  answer  is  that  if  they  paid  under  reckless 
financial  management  they  ought  ultimately 
to   do    better   under   safeguarding   regulation. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S   INDIANAPOLIS   SPEECH 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  in  his  recent 
speech  at  Indianapolis,  set  himself  the 
task  of  stating  and  explaining  these  two  prop- 
ositions— that  the  regulation  of  railroads  was 
not  going  to  cease,  and  that  their  regulation 
would  not  unsettle  values.  Events  are  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  both  propositions,  and  neither 
involves  any  radical  thought  or  conduct. 

But  as  a  literary  task,  so  to  call  it,  the  explana- 
tion of  both  these  propositions  required  the 
frequent  use  of  balanced  sentiments  and 
sentences  and  of  the  preposition  but.  The 
captious  critics  of  the  President  have  made 
much  of  his  this  but  that.  Yet  there  isn't  a 
man  who  heard  or  read  the  speech  that  did  not 
understand  it  and  that  did  not  clearly  see  that 
its  purpose  was  to  allay  financial  apprehension, 
if  any  financial  apprehension  exist,  and  to 
allay  it  without  changing  the  Administration's 
policy  at  all.  It  had  that  effect;  and  whether 
that  effect  were  produced  by  the  use  of  many 
buls   or  in   spite  of  them   is   a   problem    for 
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country  schoolma'ams  perhaps,  but  hardly  for 
men  who  manage  railroad  systems  or  who 
have  money  to  invest. 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS   AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
INFLUENCE 

IN  ONE  of  his  interesting  recent  ad- 
dresses at  Yale  University,  Secretary  Root 
spoke  of  the  educational  value  of  political 
campaigns  and  in  defense  of  campaign  funds. 
Among  other  interesting  things,  he  said  this: 

"Doubtless  there  may  have  been  abuses  in  raising  and 
applying  campaign  funds,  but  in  the  main  there  is  no  more 
useful  expenditure  of  money  from  the  public  point  of  view 
than  this,  which  in  the  last  Presidential  election,  according 
to  official  statements,  amounted  to  only  about  three  and 
one-half  cents  per  capita  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  one  side  and  probably  somewhat  less  on  the  other,  for 
the  great  bulk  of  it  is  applied  to  the  political  education  of 
voters." 

True  enough,  if  only  campaign  funds  be 
willingly  paid  and  be  paid  only  for  patriotic 
motives  and  be  spent  in  legitimate  ways.  The 
main  matter  is  not  the  amount  of  a  fund  but 
what  it  is  paid  for,  both  when  it  is  paid  in  and 
when  it  is  paid  out. 

We  have  grown  somewhat  more  sensitive 
about  motives  and  purposes;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  public  sensitiveness  will  continue  till  Con- 
gress makes  it  imperative  on  the  collectors  and 
spenders  of  these  funds  that  they  shall  publish 
a  truthful  accounting.  Then  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  objection  to  them  or  to  the  size  of 
them.  In  fact,  publicity  will  prevent  them 
from  becoming  very  large.  And,  whether 
large  or  small,  their  educational  value  will  be 
as  great  as  Secretary  Root  declares,  just  as 
their  demoralizing  influence  under  the  old 
practice  of  bargains  and  secrecy  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  size. 

ABOUT   SECRETARY   TAFT 

A  SYMPATHETIC  sketch  and  study  of 
Secretary  Taft's  career  is  begun  in 
this  number  of  The  World's  Work  not  only 
(nor  mainly)  because  he  seems  the  most 
probable  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency,  but  especially  because 
it  is  a  practically  unbroken  career  in  the  public 
service;  and  it  is  a  career  that  is  as  good  an 
example  as  contemporary  life  affords  in  any 
land  of  high  devotion  to  public  duty. 

He  has  shown  a  genius  for  public  affairs, 
and  he  has  had  a  succession  of  experiences 
that  make  him,  perhaps,  better  equipped  for 


the  Presidency  than  any  other  man  has  been  in 
our  later  history.  A  well-trained  lawyer,  a  nota- 
ble solicitor  for  the  Government,  a  judge,  the 
practical  molder  of  our  colonial  government 
in  the  Philippines — a  piece  of  work  comparable 
to  Lord  Cromer's  in  Egypt — and  Secretary 
of  War  during  this  period  of  canal-building 
and  of  our  tutelage  of  Cuba — this  is  an  ex- 
perience to  ripen  a  man's  judgment,  if  there 
ever  was  such  an  experience.  Luck  has  been 
with  him;  for  luck  generally  shows  a  prefer- 
ence for  such  a  combination  of  character  and 
temperament.  Mr  Lyle's  story  of  Secretary 
Taft's  life  is  as  good  matter  for  the  building  up 
of  a  sound  view  of  public  sendee  in  our  democ- 
racy as  this  magazine  knows  how  to  present. 
It  is  a  record  of  high  service,  not  of  private 
gain,  at  every  step. 

And,  as  far  as  present  indications  are  trust- 
worthy (in  the  shifting  scenes  of  national 
politics  where  all  indications  may  be  fallacious), 
Secretary  Taft  'seems  much  more  likely  than 
any  other  man  to  be  the  Republican  nominee. 
The  farce  of  Senator  Foraker's  opposition  to 
him  in  Ohio  was  too  shallow  and  too  short 
even  to  afford  good  political  sport;  and  no 
other  man  within  the  range  of  the  convention's 
probabilities  presents  such  positive  qualities 
of  confidence  and  popularity.  The  Secretary, 
with  character  and  experience  of  the  highest 
kind  and  with  a  winning  personality,  stands 
for  definite  policies  which  the  people  under- 
stand and  have  approved  both  at  a  Presidential 
and  a  Congressional  election — the  broad  poli- 
cies of  the  present  Administration. 

Again,  if  present  signs  mean  anything,  the 
Democrats  will  nominate  Mr.  Bryan;  and 
Secretary  Taft  will  win  with  Mr.  Bryan  as 
his  opponent.  That  is  as  certain  as  any 
political  prediction  can  be. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  LAW 

A  MOST  extraordinary  and  most  hopeful 
thing  has  come  to  pass  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Public  opinion  led  by  one  resolute 
man  has  expressed  itself  in  radical  legislative 
action  against  the  determined  and  combined 
efforts  of  the  political  managers  of  both  parties 
and  of  the  great  interests  that  hold  the  public 
franchises  in  the  state.  Governor  Hughes's 
Utilities  Bill  became  a  law  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  and  over  the  veto  of  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City.  As  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion,  well  led,  over  the 
strongest    combination   of   opposing   interests 
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that  has  ever  expressed  itself,  perhaps,  at  any 
state  capital,  this  is  truly  an  historic  event. 

The  new  law  gives  two  commissions,  of  five 
members  each  (one  for  New  York  City  and 
the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  state),  as  complete 
regulative  power  over  all  public-service  cor- 
porations, except  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  as  any  law,  state  or  Federal,  has 
ever  given.  It  is  fair  to  call  it  the  most  com- 
prehensive <and  .serious  effort  at  state  regulation 
yet  made  in  any  of  the  older  states.  If  its 
intent  is  carried  into  effect,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be,  the  era  of 
franchise-built  politics  and  tyranny,  as  well  as 
of  discriminations  and  of  imperfect  public 
service,  will  close.  The  agitation  for  the 
regulation  of  public-service  corporations  has 
produced  no  other  result  so  definite  and 
promising. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  is 
that  the  people  must  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  be  superior  to  the  creatures  of  the 
people's  making.  No  corporation  must  be 
able  to  snap  its  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  people 
who  created  it.  That  is  a  principle  eternally 
right,  and  upon  which  no  compromise  should 
be  possible.  Because  the  state  of  New  York 
has  compromised  upon  it  in  the  past  many  and 
many  a  time,  the  present  Public  Utilities  law 
was  necessary. 

Now  enters  the  second  consideration — the 
question  of  how  this  control  is  to  be  exercised. 
The  legislature  of  the  state  has  again  and  again 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  it  has 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  honesty  properly  to 
exercise  a  duty  so  complex.  In  fact,  no  legis- 
lature in  the  land  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  a 
proper  body  to  undertake  direct  supervision 
over  a  huge,  complex,  and  stubborn  machine 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  traction  system  of 
New  York  City. 

What  is  to  be  the  result?  If  one  asks  the 
financial  powers,  they  frown  and  look  signifi- 
cant, and  point  out  that  Mr.  Ryan  has  sailed 
for  Europe  after  trimming  his  sails — or  rather 
stripping  his  poles  completely — in  preparation 
for  the  storm.  Their  attitude,  in  fact,  recalls 
the  attitude  of  the  railroad  powers  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  came  out  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  and,  later,  in  favor  of 
rate  regulation.  But  these  "radical  and  un- 
safe" policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  tremendous  advances  in  the  prices  of 
railroad  stocks,  even  those  directly  attacked. 
Wall  Street,  in  truth,  is  a  discredited  judge. 


The  people  rejoice  that  at  last  there  is  to  be 
some  semblance  of  an  effort  to  see  that  when 
the  people  give  life  to  these  great  corporations 
the  companies  shall  live  up  to  their  part  of  the 
bargain.  And  in  the  hope  that  practical 
results  will  be  obtained,  the  people  smile  at 
Wall  Street  and  its  wails,  and  go  about  their 
business  well  content  with  Governor  Hughes 
and  the  triumph  that  he  gains. 

A  LIGHT  THAT  FAILS 

THE  railroad  companies  and  other  great 
corporations  used,  as  a  rule,  to  ignore 
"the  making  of  public  opinion."  But,  when 
the  agitation  began  for  rate-regulation,  most 
of  the  great  railroad  companies  created  "  literary 
bureaus"  or  contributed  to  their  support. 
All  kinds  of  periodicals  were  flooded  with 
articles  and  with  arguments.  "  Special  writers," 
"economists,"  "experts" — all  sorts  of  men 
became  active  with  their  pens,  at  the  railroads' 
expense. 

Then  other  large  corporations  followed  this 
example.  Nearly  every  one  now  has  its  "press 
agent,"  a  man,  or  a  pair  of  men,  who  are  kept 
in  its  service  to  give  out  information  to  public 
journals.  There  come  to  this  desk  almost 
every  day  neatly  typewritten  or  printed  pieces 
of  information  from  such  men.  Most  of  this 
is  offered  free  and  some  of  these  news-firms 
frankly  say  that  they  are  paid  by  their  "  clients." 
But  articles  are  offered  also  by  writers  who  are 
not  so  frank — men  who  were  paid  to  go  to 
Cuba  or  to  some  part  of  the  country  through 
which  a  new  railroad  runs.  They  also  have 
their  "clients."  And  there  are  "news-firms" 
who  send  correspondents  or  reporters  any- 
where or  everywhere  to  describe  anything  if 
their  "clients"  pay  the  bill — ideal  life  in  a 
manufacturing  town,  the  failure  of  municipal 
ownership  in  some  Western  village,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  a  canning  factory,  the  kindly  rule  on 
the  Congo — anything,  anywhere. 

Much  of  this  ready-made,  or  "tainted" 
news  and  description  and  argument  is  pub- 
lished in  some  journals,  some  of  it  because  it  is 
interesting,  more  of  it  because  it  is  cheap. 
Some  of  it  is  true,  some  of  it  is  false,  most  of 
it  is  neither  true  nor  false  but  merely  "molly- 
coddle" stuff  without  character.  You  read 
it  in  many  newspapers  and  in  some  magazines. 
You  probably  do  not  know  that  it  is  "tainted," 
but  you  do  know  that  it  is  inane. 

The  truth  is,  a  writer  who  writes  for  a  "client" 
can  never  earn  his  fees,  however  small  they 
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ma'  be.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  "printed 
sturf  that  shapes  public  opinion,  nor  is  it 
sucn  information  or  argument  as  the  "news- 
firms''  fnd  the  "news-syndicates"  and  the 
"economists"  and  such-like  persons  grind  out. 
The  experience  of  the  railroad  companies 
proved  that.  They  spent  hundreds  of  tnousands 
of  dollars  to  keep  broken-down  editors  and 
"experts"  in  most  fluent  activity;  but  public 
opinion  shaped  itself  without  apparent  ref- 
erence to  what  they  wrote. 

The  writing  that  counts  in  the  shaping  of 
public  opinion  is  the  writing  that  is  sincere, 
that  has  the  ring  of  a  personal  conviction,  that 
shows  the  accuracy  of  honest  work,  that  is 
done  by  men  whose  only  aim  and  whose 
obvious  aim  is  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  is 
published  in  journals  which  receive  their  in- 
come only  from  the  public — from  their  readers 
and  from  their  legitimate  and  clearly  designated 
advertisers.  The  ready-made,  tainted  "syn- 
dicates" and  writers  and  the  periodicals  that 
use  their  matter  have  slight  effect  on  public 
opinion. 

The  most  serious  inquiry  suggested  by  the 
whole  matter  is  this — Is  any  corporation  in 
which  you  are  interested  wasting  your  money 
in  maintaining  this  imbecile  sort  of  "pub- 
licity" ?  If  it  is,  you  ought  to  call  its  managers 
to  task;  for  this  method  is  the  best  method 
that  could  be  hit  upon  of  bringing  a  corpora- 
tion under  suspicion.  If  it  needs  paid  writers 
and  publicity  men,  is  there  not  something 
wrong?  something  that  requires  explanation? 
It  is  surely  true  that  those  corporations  that 
maintain  "publicity  bureaus,"  from  which 
much  reading  matter  comes,  thereby  arouse 
the  suspicion  of  independent  journals;  for 
no  independent  periodical  will  ever  publish 
any  article  written  by  a  paid  publicity  agent  of 
any  corporation. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

THE  average  American  of  our  day  lives 
better  than  his  parents  lived.  He  enjoys 
more  luxuries,  can  spend  far  more  money, 
is  better  educated,  eats  better  food,  reads 
better  current  literature  and  more  of  it,  wears 
better  clothes,  and  in  almost  every  other 
respect  has  advantages  beyond  the  advantages 
of  his  forefathers. 

In  wealth,  the  average  American  of  to-day 
possesses  nearly  four-fifths  as  much  again  as 
did  the  average  American  of  1880.  He  carries 
in  his  pocket,  or  at  any  rate  keeps  in    circula- 


tion, about  70  per  cent,  more  money.  In  the 
banks,  he  has  more  than  three  times  as  much 
money. 

It  is  not  a  wonderful  thing,  therefore,  that 
the  life  of  the  citizen  of  to-day  should  be  much 
more  civilized,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  than 
the  life  of  the  citizen  of  yesterday.  For, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  sees  but  the  darker  side  of  our  national 
life,  the  real  necessities  of  life  cost  little  if 
any  more  to-day  than  they  cost  twenty-seven 
years  ago.  The  statistics  that  cover  the 
cost  of  all  food,  clothing,  metals,  and  other 
factors  that  enter  into  the  daily  living  expense, 
show  that  the  average  cost  at  the  first  of  the 
year  was  represented  by  the  figure  107.264, 
while  in  1880  it  was  108.655.  It  is  true  that 
in  1897  it  dropped  to  72.45,  but  that  was  in  a 
period  of  disaster. 

Consequently  the  average  citizen  has  money 
to  spend  for  luxuries.  He  spends  it  well. 
Perhaps  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
country  during  the  period  is  as  g~>od  an  index 
as  any.  In  1880,  there  were  in  all  the  colleges, 
technical  schools,  and  other  institutions  of  a 
higher  grade  but  38,000  students.  In  1906, 
the  total  had  grown  to  120,000,  of  whom  about 
27,000  were  women.  In  the  same  period,  the 
attendance  of  children  at  the  public  schools 
had  doubled.  The  country  has  taken  a  long 
step  onward  toward  the  ideal  of  universal 
education. 

And  in  the  home,  comfort  has  grown.  The 
ideals  of  home  life,  at  least  in  the  matter  of 
creature  comforts,  has  steadily  grown  higher. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
test  for  this  statement,  which  rests  rather  upon 
the  facts  that  one  may  gain  from  observation 
than  upon  scientific  data.  The  average 
American  of  to-day  uses  about  seventy-six 
pounds  of  sugar  a  year  as  against  about  forty- 
two  in  1880.  Turning  to  more  practical  tests, 
one  finds  that  the  rag  carpet  has  been  crowded 
out  by  the  machine-made  rug;  that  modern 
plumbing,  or  at  least  plumbing  of  some  sort, 
is  becoming  common,  even  in  the  rural  com- 
munities; that  the  demand  for  household  help 
has  far  outstripped  the  supply,  even  at  prices 
two  and  three  times  the  prices  of  1880. 

To-day  the  working  man  lives  in  what 
would  have  been  called  luxury  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  In  New  York,  in  this  last  year 
or  so,  he  has  been  the  mainstay  of  a  huge 
speculation  in  city  lots  at  outlying  points.  In 
many  cases,  he  builds  his  own  little  home.     In 
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other  cases,  he  is  a  partner  in  a  cooperative 
building  group,  that  makes  for  its  people  com- 
fortable homes  at  less  cost  than  they  could 
build  their  several  houses.  He  has  learned  to 
cooperate  in  the  saving  of  money.  Penn- 
sylvania, with  its  big  classes  of  skilled  labor, 
is  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  cooperative 
building  and  loan  business  of  the  United 
States.  The  laboring  man  is  working  out  his 
own  freedom  from  the  tenement  and  the  slum. 
Of  course,  there  is  misery,  as  there  always 
must  be.  The  point  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  average  man,  who  is  compounded  of  the 
high,  the  middle,  and  the  low,  to-day  has  money 
to  spend.  In  an  age  when  it  is  the  fashion  to 
abuse  the  trusts,  and  to  accuse  them  of 
robbing  the  people  of  their  sustenance,  this 
fact  alone  i6  of  vital  interest.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  more  interesting  to  note  that  coal,  sugar, 
steel,  and  railroad  transportation  to-day  cost 
the  average  man  considerably  less  money  than 
they  cost  him  twenty-five  years  ago.  That  is 
ene  of  the  principal  reasons  why  he  has  more 
money  to  spend  on  education,  art,  and  creature 
comforts. 

LIFTING  A  SHADOW  FROM  MILLIONS  OF   LIVES 

THE  reception  given  to  the  special  Southern 
number  of  The  World's  Work  is 
a  gratifying  indication  that  this  great  undevel- 
oped part  of  the  United  States  is  now  at  last 
rapidly  to  be  brought  under  productive  activity, 
both  by  the  people  who  now  live  there  and 
by  an  increasing  immigration.  Great  wealth 
is  already  every  year  got  from  Southern  soil 
and  mines  and  forests  and  factories,  but  its 
production  is  yet  only  a  promise  of  a  greater 
yield. 

There  is  one  kind  of  opportunity  there  that 
makes  an  especially  strong  appeal — an  appeal 
that  goes  deeper  than  the  usual  economic 
chance  and  that  has  a  profound  social  signifi- 
cance. There  is  a  shadow  that  begins  in 
middle  life  to  darken  every  man's  way  who 
has  only  a  small  income;  and  this  class  in- 
cludes most  of  the  population.  First,  how 
may  he  give  his  children  a  fair  chance  ?  Then 
how  may  he  provide  for  his  own  unproductive 
years  and  for  his  wife  in  her  old  age?  This 
thought  clouds  all  good  men's  happiness  till 
they  solve  it.  In  the  uncertain  fortunes  of 
industrial  life  in  cities,  it  is  hard  to  solve. 
Shifting  engagements  and  shifting  values,  the 
increasing  expense  of  living,  the  ever-changing 
organization  of  industry  make  security  seem 


less  and  less  certain    except  to  the  few  that 
are  either  unusually  fortunate  or  strong. 

The  opening  of  the  West  answered  this 
question  to  millions  of  men  a  generation  or 
two  ago;  and  the  Homestead  Act  added  to 
human  happiness  incalculably.  A  quarter 
section  of  good  land  meant  security.  Good 
land  cannot  be  had  in  the  South  quite  so 
cheap  as  it  was  got  in  the  West;  but  it  can  be 
had  by  any  capable  man  who  is  able  to  profit 
by  it.  And  the  enormously  increased  attrac- 
tiveness of  agricultural  life  will  for  another 
generation  or  two  remove  this  great  shadow 
from  other  millions  of  lives.  A  truck  farm 
or  a  cotton  farm  means  a  competence  to  the 
industrious  man  and  to  his  children.  To 
estimate  the  value  to  American  character  and 
American  development  of  these  sunlit  fields 
during  the  next  half  century  or  more  would 
tax  the  imagination  of  the  boldest  economist. 

THE  HARDEST  TASK  OF  CIVILIZATION 

TO  FIND  out  how  to  prevent  want — that 
is,  doubtless,  the  gravest  problem  of 
civilization;  and  the  advocates  of  every  sort  of 
social  or  economic  change  have  their  theories. 
Experiments,  some  hopeful  but  most  of  them 
merely  alleviating  at  best,  go  on  all  the  while. 
We  have  reduced  charity  to  a  sort  of  science. 
But  the  underworld  remains  with  us,  pitiful, 
threatening,  ever  perpetuating  itself. 

This  world-old  problem  is  not  likely  to  be 
solved  soon  nor  by  any  single  force  that  is  now 
at  work.  But,  if  civilization  is  ever  to  become 
worthy  of  its  name  and  pretentions,  it  must  be 
solved  sometime;  and  every  well-directed  effort 
ought  to  be  hailed  with  encouragement. 

The  Sage  foundation  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  betterment  of  the  poor — for  finding 
out,  first  of  all,  how  life  on  lower  levels  can  be 
permanently  bettered — is  such  an  effort;  and 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  wise  and  unselfish  men. 
Mr.  John  M.  Glenn  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  foundation ;  and  no  man  living  has  in  more 
earnest  measure  the  good  wishes  of  all  good 
people  than  he.  It  is  a  wise  use  of  a  great  sum 
of  money  and  a  noble  use  of  one's  life  to 
attack  this  central  grave  task  of  civilization 
in  a  sympathetic  and  scientific  way. 

CHANGING  METHODS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

THE  secretaries  of  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  similar  bodies 
in  nearly  all  the  Southern  cities  were  asked 
what  have  been  the  most  noteworthy  changes 
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in  business  methods  during  the  last  few  years ; 
and  the  following  are  some  of  their  interesting 
replies  sent  to  this  magazine : 

"  We  are  making  our  raw  materials  into  finished  products 
and  changing  from  a  community  of  traders  in  other  peo- 
ple's wares  to  a  community  of  producers;  and  we  are 
eliminating,  as  fast  as  possible,  the  credit  system  in  busi- 
ness." — Macon,  Ga. 

"Closer  collections,  fewer  failures,  more  intelligent 
system.  We  need  capital  and  people.  The  spirit  of 
growth  and  service  is  here. " — Columbus,  Ga. 

"Business  in  all  lines  has  become  better  systematized 
and  organized." — Durham,  N.  C. 

"A  gradual  approach  to  a  cash  basis.  " — Memphis,  Tcnn. 

"From  ultra-conservatism  and  close  ties  to  long- 
established  traditions  to  a  conservative  but  broad  spirit 
of  exploitation  which  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  every 
phase  of  industrial  development.  " — Lynchburg,  Va. 

"From  a  very  general  credit  system  to  a  practically 
cash  basis." — Jackson,  Miss. 

Some  of  the  answers  to  the  question,  "What 
have  been  the  most  noteworthy  changes  in 
public  opinion  in  ten  years?"  are: 

"Influential  men  are  becoming  more  practical  aboat  the 
training  of  their  sons,  paying  more  attention  to  the  trades 
and  agriculture,-  getting  away  from  the  idea  that  a  man 
could  not  be  a  gentleman  unless  he  were  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
cr  a  preacher." — Macon,  Ga. 

"From  croaking  to  confidence;  from  apathy  to  activity; 
from  contentment  to  concord.  " — Columbus,  Ga. 

"Rejection  in  a  certain  degree  of  party  lines  in  politics 
and  a  tendency  toward  independence  of  thought  and 
action." — Durham,  N.  C. 

"A  radical  change  from  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  to  one  of  general  confidence  and 
great  hope." — Jackson,  Miss. 

"Political  reform  and  independent  voting  are  observed, 
the  county  officers  are  held  by  Republicans  where  Demo- 
crats have  been  in  power  for  several  years.  The  municipal 
ownership  idea  has  grown,  and  the  city  has  voted  $700,000 
for  water  works  but  is  prevented  from  proceeding  by 
pending  legislation." — Knoxville,  Tenn. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CUBA 

WITHIN  the  last  nine  years,  American 
and  British  capital  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  has  flowed  into  Cuba.  The 
movement  appears  to  be  in  equilibrium  at  the 
present  moment,  having  been  checked  sharply 
by  the  late  insurrection.     That  it  will  resume 


within  the  next  year  or  so  is  the  confident  hope 
of  those  daring  capitalists  who  have  already 
broken  the  field.  If  it  does  resume,  and  if  it 
continues  uninterrupted  for  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  the  future  of  Cuba  is  assured.  It  will 
become  a  highly  important  commercial  factor 
in  the  world,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  has  never 
had  a  right  to  be  so  considered  hitherto.  The 
two  "if's"  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence 
might  seem  sufficient  qualification  of  a  roseate 
forecast  for  Cuba,  yet  they  are  but  a  part  of 
the  limitations  that  beset  the  student  who  tries 
to  understand  the  position  of  that  island. 

To-day  the  United  States  has  a  provisional 
government  in  the  island,  and  all  is  well — 
on  the  surface.  Beneath  the  surface,  the 
Cubans  and  the  financial  powers  that  advanced 
that  $300,000,000  of  capital  are  exerting 
influences  that  may  make  or  mar  the  coming 
days  in  Cuba.  The  capitalists,  of  course, 
want  the  provisional  government  to  last  for- 
ever. The  Cubans  want  it  to  last  only  long 
enough  to  give  the  Cuban  government  the 
power  to  cope  with  and  regulate  the  capital- 
istic power  in  Cuba  in  such  a  way  that  the 
island  will  remain  the  birthright  of  the  Cubans. 
The  two  aims  are  so  entirely  opposed  that  no 
man  may  see  the  final  result. 

By  maintaining  the  "army  of  pacification" 
in  Cuba,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  be  doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  Cubans  themselves.  Prob- 
ably there  will  come  a  time  when  our  Gov- 
ernment must  ask  itself  whether  a  continued 
occupation  would  not  be  more  for  the  capitalists 
than  for  the  Cubans.  That  time  may  not  come 
before  the  same  question  has  to  be  answered 
in  respect  to  Britain  in  Egypt,  but  it  may  come 
much  earlier.  In  fact,  the  less  responsible 
element  in  Cuba  is  asking  it  to-day,  just  as  the 
so-called  "Nationalists"  are  asking  the  similar 
question  in  Egypt. 

In  any  event,  the  one  happy  conclusion  that 
seems  inevitable  is  that  Cuba  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse  into  anarchy,  nor  to  acquire  the 
weakness  for  chronic  and  dangerous  revolution 
that  afflicts  the  republics  of  South  America. 
If  the  Cuban  Government  is  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  country,  the  United  States  must 
always  stand  ready  to  step  in.  If  the  Cuban 
Government  really  gets  that  strength,  the 
United  States  should  be  ready  to  step  out. 
Of  course,  capital  could  stir  up  a  revolution 
of  some  sort  if  it  were   necessary,  but   such 
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affairs  generally  reach  a  point  where  the  menace 
outweighs  the  promised  benefit,  and  capital 
learns  its  lesson  quickly. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

GENERAL  KUROKI  was  received  in  the 
United  States  everywhere  with  real 
admiration  as  well  as  with  pardonable  curiosity; 
and  everywhere  he  went  he  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  friendliness  to  himself  and  to  his 
country.  For  instance,  the  formation  of  a 
Japan  Society  in  New  York,  a  club  to  preserve 
and  to  encourage  the  most  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  was  a  graceful 
indication  of  cordiality. 

But  the  visit  of  this  distinguished  Japanese 
General  and  of  the  naval  officers  who  made  us 
a  brief  visit  has  set  going  much  diplomatic 
speculation  about  the  part  that  Japan  will 
play  in  world-politics.  The  friendly  com- 
pacts between  England  and  Japan  and  France 
and  Japan;  the  probability  of  Japan's  building 
up  an  influence  in  South  America  by  immigra- 
tion and  by  trade;  the  pressure  of  Japanese 
immigration  eastward  to  the  Philippines,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  United  States;  the 
part  that  Japan  may  play  in  the  development 
of  China — these  and  such  subjects  have  come 
up  for  renewed  discussion  and  speculation 
throughout  the   whole  Western  world. 

In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  talk  that  was 
heard  months  ago  about  the  danger  of  a 
breach  of  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  because  of  the  San  Francisco 
school  incident,  expressions  of  remote  apprehen- 
sion still  crop  out  here  and  there.  We  arc 
reminded  that  the  inevitable  race-feeling  would 
assert  itself  if  Japanese  immigration  were  to 
become  great;  we  are  reminded  that,  as  the 
Japanese  discovered  that  they  were  taken 
seriously  by  the  world  as  soon  as  they  showed 
good  warlike  qualities,  they  may  conclude  that 
another  war  in  due  time — when  they  can  afford 
to  pay  for  it — would  increase  their  prestige 
still  more,  and  that  the  stronger  the  nation  with 
whom  they  fight,  the  greater  the  glory  would 
be.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  their  indus- 
trial development  may  be  an  annoyance  to  our 
trade-interests. 

In  every  one  of  these  apprehensions  that 
find  expression,  now  here  and  now  there,  there 
may  be  both  a  logical  error  and  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  popular  feeling  on  both  sides;  for  there 
are  a  hundred  good  reasons  why  the  future 
should  have  nothing  but  peace,  to  every  sound 


reason  why  it  should  have  war  in  store  for  us. 
But  it  is  well  for  thoughtful  men  to  remember 
that  there  is  in  these  days  of  a  closely-knit 
world  only  one  very  serious  danger  of  war 
between  civilized  nations;  and  that  is  the 
growth  of  an  inflamed  public  opinion  or  prej- 
udice in  one  nation  against  another.  Kings 
and  other  rulers  are  becoming  increasingly 
powerless  to  cause  war,  even  when  they  are 
so  inclined.  Grievances  and  open  offences, 
if  they  are  definite,  are  usually  settled  and 
removed  by  diplomacy  so  long  as  public 
opinion  is  quiescent.  But  danger  lurks  chiefly 
in  the  moods  and  prejudices  of  the  people. 
The  thing  of  prime  importance  to  the  future 
of  Japan  (and  for  that  matter  of  the  United 
States  also)  is  that  the  people  shall  not  receive 
wrong  notions  about  international  prestige 
or  about  the  character  and  purposes  of  other 
races.  For  this  reason,  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  most  dangerous  influence  in  the  world  to- 
day, in  every  nation,  is  the  "yellow"  press, 
because  it  never  makes  for  calmness  but  always 
for  popular  excitement. 

But  happily  General  Kuroki's  visit  has 
called  forth  in  all  the  Western  countries  the 
friendliest  expressions  to  Japan;  and,  if  there 
be  real  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  in 
Japanese  ambition,  or  in  any  possible  opposi- 
tion to  Japan's  legitimate  development,  it  is 
a  danger  that  lies  far  in  the  future. 

THE  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFERENCE 

^f~ VHE  second  Hague  Conference  of  repre- 
A  sentatives  of  all  the  chief  Powers  finds 
the  world  in  a  very  different  mood  from  the 
mood  that  prevailed  when  the  first  Conference 
met.  Then  any  concerted  movement  looking 
toward  the  prevention  of  war  was  regarded  as 
an  impracticable  dream. 

The  Tribunal  created  by  the  Conference  was 
regarded  as  an  impractical  and  academic  thing. 
But  it  has  settled  international  differences, 
and  the  practicability  of  arbitration  has  steadily 
won  its  way  in  the  minds  of  men  and  of  nations. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  two  great  wars 
in  recent  years — the  Boer  war  and  the  Japan- 
ese war  with  Russia  ;  but  the  agitation  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dif- 
ferences has  nevertheless  made  unexpected 
and  most  remarkable  progress. 

Such  events  as  the  growth  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  the  great  Peace  Con- 
ference recently  held  in  New  York,  the  widen- 
ing  influence    of   the  annual   conferences   for 
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arbitration  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  the  serious 
discussion — if  not  of  disarmament,  at  least  of 
limiting  armaments — by  responsible  men  in 
many  of  the  great  Governments,  and,  most  of 
all,  the  successful  test  of  the  Hague  Tribunal 
have  put  the  whole  subject  in  men's  minds  in 
a  new  way.  The  public  opinion  of  the  world 
is  taking  seriously  the  subject  of  the  substitution 
of  arbitration  for  war;  and  this  is  an  incalcul- 
able step  forward.  The  present  Conference 
will  consider  seriously  the  making  of  the  Hague 
Court  a  judicial  tribunal  instead  of  a  semi- 
diplomatic  body;  and  the  automatic  assembly 
of  the  Conference  hereafter,  so  that  there  may 
always  be  a  sort  of  High  Court  of  the  nations 
and  a  regular  periodical  meeting  of  their 
representatives.  The  present  Conference — 
most  of  all — has  the  serious  attention  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  whole  world. 

CANADA'S  DESTINY 

NOTHING  that  has  arisen  from  the 
Colonial  Conference  in  Great  Britain  is 
more  profoundly  interesting  than  the  outburst  of 
imperial  loyalty  in  Canada.  Every  word,  trite 
or  heart-felt,  that  was  uttered  by  the  pre- 
miers to  bring  closer  together  the  scattered 
units  of  the  Empire  seems  to  have  awakened 
genuine  echoes  in  Canada. 

Is  Canada  drifting  toward  rather  than  away 
from  the  mother  country  ?  Americans,  count- 
ing the  thousands  that  yearly  emigrate  to  the 
North,  figuring  carefully  and  statistically  the 
commercial  ties  that  yearly  strengthen  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  have  been  wont 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  some  day  Canada 
will  be  at  least  a  second  American  republic, 
if  not  a  part  of  our  own  republic.  Yet  to-day, 
the  imperial  note  is  stronger  in  Canada  than 
it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Nor  does  the  native-born  American  popula- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Northwest  seem  to  alter 
the  situation  greatly.  For  every  American, 
the  Dominion  records  tell  us,  who  goes  across 
the  border,  two  real  Britons  from  the  old 
country  come  in  to  keep  the  balance  true. 

In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Canadian 
traditions  are  kept  as  sacred  as  they  evei  were. 
Toronto  is  in  no  respects  an  American  city, 
either  in  its  business  or  its  social  life. 

Things  move  slowly,  but  the  growth  looks 
healthy.  Certainly,  the  future  of  Canada 
gives,  if  anything,  less  worry  to  the  Canadians 
than  it  gives  to  us.  They  are  confident,  and, 
apparently,  quite  satisfied  with  their  status. 


A  REPORT  THAT  HAS  LIFE  IN  IT 

IF  GLADSTONE  made  the  figures  of  a 
budget  read  like  a  romance,  a  county 
public  school  superintendent  in  Illinois  has 
achieved  as  remarkable  a  victory  over  a  sub- 
ject usually  even  more  dull  than  figures — he 
has  made  a  school  report  a  human  document 
of  delightful  as  well  as  stimulating  reading. 
The  county  is  Winnebago  County,  and  the 
superintendent  is  Mr.  O.  J.  Kern. 

His  first  phrase  strikes  a  note  that  runs 
throughout,  "People  of  Winnebago  County:" 
no  formal  address,  but  a  strenuous  sort  of 
greeting. 

"The  schools  belong  to  the  people  and  the  people  can 
have  what  they  want.  .  .  .  Country  people  can  have 
better  schools  when  they  spend  more  money  on  them  and 
spend  it  in  a  better  way.  It  is  said  that  the  farmers  cannot 
get  their  children  to  the  central  school.  The  farmers  of 
Winnebago  County  never  fail  to  get  their  milk  to  the 
central  factory,  if  it  takes  four  horses.  .  .  .  The 
truth  that  the  money  question  is  fundamental  in  making 
better  country  schools  might  as  well  be  faced  first  as  last. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  ascertain 
what  is  being  done  out  on  the  front  line  of  county  school 
improvement  all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  his  duty  to 
present  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  his  people.  It 
is  for  the  people  to  act.  The  people  can  have  better  schools 
if  they  want  them." 

Then  follow  reports  from  every  school  dis- 
trict— an  average  of  three  lines  of  type  to  a 
school,  in  answer  to  three  terse  questions: 

"What  were  net  proceeds  of  school  social  and  how  was 
money  expended  ? 

"What  improvement  on  school  grounds  in  spring  of  1906? 
"What  attempt  at  a  school  garden?" 

The  answers  are  preceded  by  this  comment: 
"Where  no  reply  is  given  nothing  was  done. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  was 
no  need  of  doing  anything." 

Photographs  of  school  grounds,  well  kept 
and  ill,  are  printed  beside  the  names  of  the 
teachers  and  directors  who  deserve  the  credit 
or  the  censure  for  their  condition.  The 
"deadly  parallel"  is  used,  as  in  the  argument 
for  more  beautiful  school  yards.  A  page 
of  pictures  of  lovely  country  scenes  in  Winne- 
bago County  carries  this  comment :  "  Children 
see  these  on  their  way  to  school;  why  do  not 
the  school  grounds  reflect  some  of  this  beauty?" 
Beside  two  pictures  of  farmers'  homes  set  in 
groves  of  trees  the  legend  reads,  "Do  the 
owners  of  these  homes  believe  in  the  educa- 
tional value  of  trees?  How  about  the  school 
grounds  in  their  respective  districts?" 
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A  chapter  of  the  report  begins  in  this  way: 

"The  best  crop  raised  on  the  farm  is  the  boy  and  girl. 
The  Winnebago  County  Farmer  Boy's  Experiment  Club 
was  organized  Feb.  22,  1902.  It  now  has  a  membership 
of  500.  The  Girls'  Home  Culture  Club  was  organized 
two  years  later.     It  now  has  a  membership  of  300." 

Then  follow  suggestions  of  means  of  interest- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  in  farm  life;  stories  are 
told  of  prize  competitions  in  farm  tasks;  a 
poem,  "The  Boy  With  the  Hoe,"  clinches  the 
argument  for  these  competitions;  needle-work 
tests   and   bread-making   tests   are   described. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  manual  training,  others 
on  books  and  pictures,  traveling  libraries,  and 
the  consolidation  of  country  schools.  The 
few  tables  of  statistics  are  carefully  scattered 
through  the  book,  far  enough  apart  never  to 
be  tiresome.  But  pictures  are  everywhere, 
and  all  through  the  report  are  lively  com- 
parisons, and  crisp  sentences  in  the  vernacular. 
One  lays  down  this  handsome  little  book  with 
the  wish  that  half  the  fiction  of  the  day  were 
done  as  well.  It  presents  a  living  story  of 
cheerful,  vigorous  real  men  and  women  teach- 
ing real  boys  and  girls  to  do  and  to  think. 
And  it  is  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  presenting  living 
facts  that  other  public  servants  may  profit  by. 

FOOTBALL  HEROES  AND  EXAMINATION  HEROES 

WHEN  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, declares  that  sports  which  re- 
quire leg-padding  and  face-guards  and  the 
like  have  no  place  in  educational  activities, 
doubtless  he  seems  to  a  strenuous  generation 
to  be  speaking  a  soft,  degenerate  language. 
For,  if  this  be  true,  how  very  far  from  a  proper 
training  of  youth  have  we  wandered  these 
twenty  years  or  more! 

Yet  the  wonder  is,  to  well-balanced  men, 
that  Mr.  Eliot  and  others  in  similar  authority 
have  been  so  slow  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about 
the  abuse  of  "athletics"  in  college  life.  Per- 
haps we  had  to  run  this  cycle  of  silliness  to 
have  done  with  it.  But  these  signs  of  recovery 
are  grateful. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  think  clearly  about, 
difficult  as  it  has  been  to  act  sanely.  Nobody 
wants  boys  to  grow  up  as  "mollycoddles."  No- 
body objects  to  sports;  for  sports  have  brought 
a  most  wholesome  change  from  the  old  self- 
conscious  type  of  pale  college  students.  The 
''grind"  is  an  unlovely  creature,  as  the  foot- 
ball brute  is.  And  even  sports  that  involve 
danger  are  desirable. 

But  the  harm  has  come  in  the  attitude  to 


life  and  in  the  conception  of  training  that  the 
prevalent  view  of  football  has  brought.  For 
the  exaggerated  intercollegiate  contests  have 
not  encouraged  athletics.  They  have  had  as 
little  to  do  with  any  sane  system  or  conception 
of  athletics  as  they  have  had  to  do  with 
scholarship.  They  have  made  heroes  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  youth. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  we  need  heroes 
at  all  in  our  college  life;  and,  when  we  recover 
from  examinations  as  a  method  of  selecting 
heroes  of  scholarship  and  from  football  as  a 
test  of  heroes  of  the  undergraduate  world,  our 
colleges  will  the  better  have  in  hand  the  per- 
fectly plain  task  of  training  boys  by  normal 
methods — that  is,  by  steady,  well-ordered 
work,  body,  mind,  and  character.  We  shall 
then  have  college  youth  with  as  little  self- 
consciousness  as  possible.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  colleges  where  football  and  ex- 
aminations are  the  chief  tests  of  manliness  and 
of  scholarship  are  doing  their  tasks.  The 
Roman  gladiator  and  the  mediaeval  priest 
excelled  us  at  both  these  exaggerated  and 
unbalanced  activities. 

AN  UNCTUOUS  JUNE  INDUSTRY 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  giving  of 
honorary  degrees  becomes  an  unctuous 
industry.  A  proper  recognition  of  scholarship 
or  of  distinguished  public  service  when  well 
and  sparingly  bestowed,  the  honorary  degree 
has  become  in  the  hands  of  most  American 
colleges  a  farce  that  persists  by  vanity  and 
flattery.  Are  you  a  rich  man — a  moderately 
rich  man,  just  rich  enough  to  give  promise  of 
becoming  richer  a  few  years  hence  ?  If  you 
are,  you  may  have  to  defend  yourself  against 
an  aggressive  LL.  D.  If  you  are  already  very 
rich,  you  are  safe;  for  the  hint  would  then  be 
too  bald  and  bold.  Are  you  a  popular  preacher 
whom  parents  consult  about  the  education  of 
their  sons?  If  you  are,  a  D.  D.  will  get  you, 
if  not  this  year,  then  the  next,  or  the  next. 
Are  you  a  college  president,  however  humble, 
or  a  professor  who  has  edited  a  series  of  text- 
books? Then  the  rules  of  the  union  demand 
your  decoration.  The  tailors  who  make  (and 
rent)  academic  gowns  have  had  a  prosperous 
season;  and  the  monohippic  game  goes  sol- 
emnly on,  as  if  all  the  world  did  not  smile  at 
it.  How  the  D.  D.'s  and  the  LL.  D.'s  can 
look  each  other  in  the  face  and  remain  grave 
is  a  wonder;  for  these  honorary  distinctions 
are  no  longer  taken  seriously  by  the  public. 


SAFEGUARDS  FOR  INVESTORS 


THERE  has  never  been  a  period  in  the 
history  of  Wall  Street  when  the  con- 
scientious bankers  and  brokers  were 
more  careful  in  giving  advice  to  intending 
purchasers  of  bonds  and  stocks  than  they  are 
to-day.  So  far  at  least  as  the  real  leaders  of 
the  investment  market  are  concerned,  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  now  honestly  guarded 
by  the  bankers. 

There  have  been  periods  when  the  relation 
of  the  investor  to  the  Wall  Street  market  was 
the  relation  of  the  plundered  to  the  plunderer. 
For  instance,  at  the  top  of  the  long  rise  in  the 
stock-market  in  1891,  in  1902,  and  at  other 
similar  periods,  even  the  most  conservative 
bankers  continued  strongly  to  advise  their 
customers  to  buy  stocks  without  fear.  But 
at  the  top  of  the  great  rise  that  took  place  in 
1906,  a  steady,  influential  body  of  bankers, 
without  conference  with  one  another  but  with 
almost  perfect  unanimity,  warned  the  people 
to  leave  the  stocks  alone.  This  rank-and-file 
of  the  Wall  Street  army  has  now  turned  "trai- 
tor" to  "the  interests"  and  has  raised  a  shout 
of  warning. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  In  the  beginning, 
the  banker  was  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  to 
the  client,  and  his  advice  was  supposed  to  be 
disinterested,  and  generally  was.  But  in  the 
long  period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the 
year  1906,  the  banker  degenerated.  Instead 
of  calling  himself  a  "banker,"  he  called  him- 
self a  "banker  and  broker."  The  old-line 
banker  became  an  anachronism.  His  real 
investment  client  gradually  disappeared,  or 
caught  the  speculative  fever  and  began  to 
follow  his  mentor  into  "  stock  deals,"  "  marginal 
accounts,"  and  all  the  other  new-fangled 
contrivances  for  separating  him  from  his  money. 
Hundreds  of  so-called  "banking  houses" 
arose  in  Wall  Street  that  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  in  the  other  days.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  great  financiers  came  into 
prominence,  they  began  to  subordinate  these 
banking  houses  to  their  own  individual  interests. 
When  Smith,  Brown  &  Co.  had  gained  a 
good  list  of  clients  and  could  therefore  buy  a 
lot  of  stocks  for  investment,  some  great  magnate 
undertook   to   bring     Smith,    Brown    &    Co. 


under  his  influence.  Perhaps  he  would  open 
a  small  account  with  the  house,  and  buy  and 
sell  stocks  through  it.  After  a  time,  he  would 
invite  the  head  of  the  house  to  lunch  at  his 
club,  compliment  him  upon  the  way  in  which 
his  orders  were  executed,  intimate  that  the 
account  would  be  enlarged,  and  finally  tell 
him  of  a  great  movement  that  was  going  to 
take  place  in  the  market 'next  week. 

In  time,  Smith,  Brown  &  Co.  came  to  follow 
the  tips  of  the  magnate.  His  customers  made 
money,  and,  as  they  always  told  their  friends 
about  it,  the  clientele  grew  fast.  The  head 
of  the  firm  recognized  that  his  position  as  a 
"Keene  broker,"  a  "Gates  broker,"  a  "Hill 
broker"  or  a  "Harriman  broker,"  as  the  case 
might  be,  was  the  basis  of  his  great  sucess. 
He  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  magnate  who 
fed  him.  At  last,  generally  at  the  top  of  a 
big  rise,  the  magnate  began  to  hint  of  some 
great  thing  to  be  accomplished.  Perhaps 
a  stock  dividend  was  to  be  declared;  perhaps 
it  was  an  increase  in  the  dividend  to  10  per 
cent.;  perhaps  it  was  a  great  "deal"  for  some 
ore  lands;  perhaps  it  was  only  a  huge  specula- 
tive pool  that  was  to  be  formed.  In  any  case, 
the  banker  was  led  on  to  high  hopes.  He 
handed  them  to  his  clients.  They  bought 
thousands  of  shares  of  stock.  They  "made 
the  market,"  as  they  say  in  Wall  Street. 

Then  came  the  crash.  Exactly  this  thing 
happened  in  1903,  when  nearly  every  great 
commission  house  in  Wall  Street  had  become 
identified  more  or  less  closely  with  one  or 
other  of  the  great  "special  interests,"  and  had 
systematically  "loaded"  its  customers  with 
the  stocks  of  the  interest  to  which  the  head  of 
the  firm  owed  allegiance.  To  a  far  less  extent 
the  same  thing  happened  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
especially  in  the  stocks  that  are  roughly 
grouped  as  "Harriman  stocks"  and  "Hill 
stocks."  In  each  case,  the  things  promised 
by  the  magnates  actually  came  to  pass,  but 
they  were  not  followed  by  further  great  rises 
in  price,  but  by  terrible  declines. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  real  body  of  the 
Wall  Street  bankers  broke  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  financial  kings,  and  swore  anew 
its  old  allegiance  to  the  interests  of  the  public 
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— its  clients.  I  have  in  mind  a  banking  house 
that,  at  one  time  in  recent  years,  did  a  very 
large  business  for  the  so-called  Harriman 
clique.  On  the  day  that  the  Union  Pacific 
dividend  was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  the 
head  of  this  house  turned  back  to  his  people. 
In  the  afternoon,  he  sent  out  to  every  customer 
a  letter  full  of  the  most  solemn  warning  not  to 
follow  the  speculation  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  He 
advised,  without  qualification,  to  sell  all  stocks, 
of  all  sorts,  and  either  to  hold  the  proceeds  in 
cash  or  to  invest  in  only  the  best  kinds  of  bonds. 

"It  is  my  opinion,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  will 
be  many  months,  and  it  may  be  some  years, 
before  the  public  will  be  justified  in  trading 
in  this  market  with  any  confidence  that  they  are 
not  mere  tools  for  the  use  of  the  great 
speculators." 

That  letter,  followed  as  it  was  by  many 
others  of  a  similar  tone,  practically  destroyed 
the  commission  business  of  that  house.  The 
biggest  individual  account  was  withdrawn 
almost  immediately,  and  transferred  to  a  house 
that  is  still  advising  its  clients  to  buy  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  at  all  times. 
The  old  clients  of  the  house  did  as  they  were 
advised,  and  their  trade  in  stocks  since  August 
last  has  been  very  small  indeed.  The  banker 
who  wrote  the  letter  knew  that  his  commission 
business  would  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum 
because  his  clients  are  not  of  the  class  that 
trades  heavily  on  what  is  called  the  "short 
side,"  hoping  for  a  decline.  He  did  it  with 
his  eyes  open,  holding  that  as  an  honorable 
banker  worthy  of  the  name,  the  interests  of 
his  customers  came  first  and  his  own  interests 
second. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  by  any  means. 
In  some  measure,  every  old-line  banking 
house  in  Wall  Street  is  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing,  though  it  does  not  always  succeed. 
Individuals  have  added  their  assistance  to  the 
warning  movement.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  are  two  men  whose 
voices  have  been  raised  to  warn  the  investment 
public  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  The  warning 
came  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  most 
needed — at  the  moment  when  the  directors 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
of  the  Atchison,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  of  the  New  York  Central 
had  hung  out  new  lures  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased dividends.  The  slaughter  that  fol- 
lowed  is  a  matter  of  history;  but   it  would 


undoubtedly  have  been  a  hundred  times  worse 
had  not  the  old-line  Wall  Street  houses,  a  few 
daring  individuals,  and  two  or  three  unhar- 
nessed newspapers  and  periodicals  been  shout- 
ing their  warnings  from  the  house-tops  for 
two  full  months. 

Before  passing  to  another  phase  of  this 
subject  of  public  safety  and  the  returning  safe- 
guards, a  word  must  be  said  about  another 
kind  of  alleged  "banking  house."  There  are 
three  hundred  firms  below  Park  Row,  New 
York,  who  call  themselves  by  this  honored 
name,  then  drag  that  name  through  the  slime 
of  dishonesty,  deceit,  and  fraud.  They  do 
not  owe  allegiance  to  any  of  the  great  financiers. 
They  are  the  merest  prostitutes  of  finance. 
These  firms  are  formed  hurriedly,  in  most 
cases,  to  sell  to  the  hungry  public  little  blocks 
of  mining  stock,  oil  stock,  cheap  and  miserable 
industrial  stocks,  stocks  that  represent  a  pro- 
moter's hopes  for  the  future  of  some  new  in- 
vention— anything  at  all,  in. fact,  that  the  poor 
public  might  be  induced  to  buy.  They  have 
no  standing.  Neither  Dun  nor  Bradstreet 
knows  them.  If  they  are  members  in  any 
exchange  at  all  it  is  one  of  the  four  or  five  self- 
organized,  lawless,  loose,  and  unholy  exchanges 
that  exist  merely  to  give  a  weak  semblance  of 
respectability  to  just  such  firms  as  these  by 
allowing  them  to  call  themselves  members 
of  an  "exchange." 

The  advertisements  of  these  firms  are  ac- 
cepted by  three  of  the  great  daily  newspapers 
of  New  York,  and  paraded  in  the  Sunday 
editions  without  shame.  They  do  most  of 
their  advertising,  however,  outside  New  York, 
where  the  public  might  be  supposed  to  be 
"easier  picking."  Their  cards  appear  in  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  Wall  Street  papers,  being 
refused  only  by  a  little  handful  of  clean  men 
in  that  delectable  branch  of  the  journalistic 
profession.  Four  of  their  cards  appeared 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  journal  devoted  to  women, 
with  the  alluring  statement  in  one  form  or 
another  that  "Special  facilities  are  afforded 
to  ladies  desiring  to  invest."  Two  of  these 
firms  offered  to  the  widow  and  the  spinster  a 
glorious  opportunity  to  sink  their  savings  or 
their  life-insurance  funds  in  a  cobalt  mine 
that  has  not  yet  disclosed  a  single  ounce  of 
silver  or  of  cobalt. 

These  "bankers"  have  no  right  to  live.  In 
order  to  safeguard  oneself  against  them,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  make  a  rule  never,  under  any 
circumstances   whatever,    to   have   one   single 
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dollar's  worth  of  business  with  any  "banking" 
firm  not  well  established  and  widely  known,  or 
else  a  member  of  a  reputable  exchange.  Because 
these  firms,  even  the  worst  of  them,  name  as 
their  references  good  national  banks  in  various 
cities — in  which  banks  they  deposit  small 
accounts  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  name — 
all  such  references  must  be  either  ignored  or 
investigated  personally  and  thoroughly.  The 
mere  statement  from  such  a  bank,  "Messrs. 
So-and-So  have  an  account  with  us"  means 
nothing  at  all,  and  is  not  a  safeguard  but  a 
pitfall. 

The  real  investor  does  not  deal  in  wild- 
cat mining  shares  or  wild-cat  shares  of  any  sort. 
Luckily  the  bond  houses  are  barely  touched 
by  the  infection  that  has  weakened  the  whole 
structure  of  the  stock-investment  world  in  the 
past  decade  or  two.  It  is  true  that  a  few  of 
the  big,  solid  houses  have  been  made  mere 
depots  for  distributing  fourth-rate  and  fifth- 
rate  bonds  to  the  public  in  the  interests  of 
two  or  three  big  railroads,  but  in  general  the 
bond  business  as  carried  on  in  Wall  Street  is 
still  respectable.  In  a  former  article,  The 
World's  Work  paid  special  attention  to  the 
circle  of  strong  and  clean  houses  that  make 
specialties  of  bonds  of  a  narrow  character 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  buyer  a  large  revenue 
with  good  security,  but  a  narrow  market. 

Let  us  turn,  for  a  moment,  from  the  general 
bond  business  to  the  buyer  who  represents  an 
estate,  who  desires  perfect  safety  above  all  other 
things,  and  who  does  not  care  so  much  about 
large  revenue.  This  magazine  has  received 
in  the  past  two  months  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
letters  from  investors  deploring  the  fact  that 
such  a  buyer  is  exposed  to  insidious  advice 
from  brokers  and  bankers  in  Wall  Street,  and 
finds  it  hard  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  what  he 
buys  is  really  as  good  as  they  say  it  is. 

In  every  such  case,  it  has  been  the  advice 
of  the  magazine  to  limit  the  purchase  to  bonds 
that  are  legal  for  New  York  savings  banks,  or 
Massachusetts  savings  banks,  except  such 
bonds  as  come  in  under  the  clause  of  the  latter 
law  which  makes  legal  certain  street  railway 
bonds.  That  will  be  a  sufficiently  broad  field. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  notably  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  3  per  cent,  bonds,  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  this  law  has  been  made  a  mere 
creature  of  financial  jugglery,  but  even  in  this 
instance  no  one  doubts  for  an  instant  that  the 
bonds  will  be  paid  off  at  par  when  due,  and 


will  pay  interest  regularly  in  the  meantime. 
The  law  is  strict,  and  it  is  generally  impartial. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  publish  a  full  list 
of  these  bonds.  Probably  such  a  list  would 
be  furnished  by  any  bond  house  that  does 
business  of  this  kind  in  large  quantities.  In 
any  event,  the  intending  buyer  can  go  to  the 
cashier  or  the  president  of  his  savings  bank 
and  ask  a  few  questions,  or  he  can  write  to  this 
magazine  at  any  time.  A  book  is  published 
giving  a  full  exposition  of  the  New  York  law, 
but  it  costs  $15,  and  is  subject  to  amendment 
after  each  session  of  the  New  York  legislature. 
Another  book,  also  at  high  cost,  outlines  all  the 
laws  on  this  subject  in  all  the  states.  Trustees 
of  large  estates,  private  investors  of  big  sums 
of  money,  bankers,  and  financial  advisers  of 
business  concerns  that  invest  their  surplus 
should  have  these  books,  but  the  small  investor 
can  obtain  all  the  information  that  he  needs 
without  them. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  the  law 
has  established  safeguards  in  many  states  that 
will  absolutely  guard  the  investment  of  the 
people,  if  the  people  will  only  be  guided  by  the 
law.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
thrown  yet  other  bulwarks  between  the  gold  of 
the  people  and  the  pirates  of  high  and  low 
finance.  The  strongest  of  these  guards  is 
publicity,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is  required 
before  a  stock  can  be  listed  on  the  Exchange. 
Unhappily,  the  special  interests  were  able 
some  years  ago  to  get  around  this  to  some 
extent  by  getting  their  stocks  "listed  in  the 
unlisted  department"  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  is  a  foolish  thing  that  stamps  the  Ex- 
change as  not  at  all  a  perfectly  reliable  guardian 
of  the  public's  welfare. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
need  for  anyone  to  walk  into  danger  if  he  use  the 
proper  precaution.  If  a  man  will  open  ac- 
counts with  firms  that  he  does  not  know;  if  he 
takes  as  gospel  truth  everything  that  he  sees 
in  advertisements  or  press  notices;  if  he  will 
invest  in  wild-cat  stocks  in  spite  of  all  advice 
and  warning;  if  he  persists  that  he  knows 
more  about  investments  than  the  savings-bank 
committee  of  his  state;  if  he  follows  "tips" 
on  faith  alone — if  he  must  do  all  or  any  one  of 
these  things,  he  will  continue  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  "special  speculators,"  of  the  sudden 
bankruptcy,  of  the  mere  financial  pirate,  or  of 
the  bond  house  whose  stock  in  trade  is  a  con- 
fidence same. 
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WE  HUMAN  beings  are  a  strange  race. 
Unless  a  fact  is  labeled,  we  do  not 
recognize  its  importance,  and  if  it  is 
labeled  in  letters  of  sufficient  size  we  recognize 
it  whether  it  be  really  important  or  not.  We 
shout  ourselves  hoarse  over  the  relief  of  a  town 
that  should  never  have  been  defended;  we 
grow  hysterical  over  a  cold-blooded  murderer 
until  our  even  more  hysterical  ministers  com- 
mute his  entirely  just  punishment.  Our  per- 
spective is  entirely  wrong.  We  thrust  our- 
selves unabashed  upon  our  great  men;  we 
allow  our  Lttle  men  to  thrust  themselves  un- 
abashed upon  ourselves.  A  man  who  has 
rendered  service  in  his  generation  to  the  causes 
which  our  generation  represents — and  no  man 
can  do  more — is,  as  often  as  not,  allowed  to 
die  neglected  and  perhaps  in  poverty.  But 
thirty  years  later,  up  he  goes  in  bronze,  though 
the  work  he  did,  the  difficulties  he  faced,  the 
ideals  he  brought  down  to  live  on  earth,  are  all 
as  tinkling  brass  to  the  dull  aftercomers  who, 
thanks  to  him,  start  where  he  gave  up  his  work. 
The  only  great  work  that  man  can  do  in  this 
world  is  to  hand  on  his  torch  alight. 

LORD   CROMER  IN   EGYPT 

Quite  quietly  and  without  further  trumpet- 
ings  and  salutes  than  an  official  eulogy  from 
those  whose  servant  he  has  been  for  four  and 
twenty  years — and  the  usual  fifteen-gun  salute 
as  his  train  steamed  out  from  Cairo — the  one 
absolute  monarch  in  the  world  to-day,  and 
probably  the  greatest  of  living  benefactors  to 
his  kind,  resigned  his  throne  on  May  6th. 
There  is  never  a  crowned  head  east  or  west  of 
Suez  which  possesses  the  unconditioned  autoc- 
racy which  Lord  Cromer  has  just  laid  down. 
The  circumstances  have  had  no  parallel  in 
modern  times;  in  ancient  history  the  man 
himself  recalls  no  prototype.  That  reserved 
man,  known  to  everyone  in  Cairo  and  known 
by  almost  none,  exercised  an  influence  invisible 


and  omnipresent  without  display,  without 
argument,  without  appeal. 

I  remember  a  new  visitor  from  the  United 
States  who  spoke  to  me  under  the  great  bougain- 
villea  in  the  garden  of  the  German  Church  in 
the  Sharia  el-Manakh.  He  was  greatly  puzzled 
about  a  notice  he  had  seen  that  morning. 
So  far  as  he  could  remember,  it  set  out  that  as  it 
had  seemed  good  to  the  Agent  (no  reason 
given)  to  close  half  a  dozen  elementary  schools 
(of  which  a  list  was  named),  those  elementary 
schools  thereby  were  and  would  thenceforward 
remain  shut. 

"Just  'shut'  and  no  more  about  it.     Now 

who  in is  this  Agent  ?     I  never  heard  of 

such  a  thing.  Just  'shut!'  It's  more  like 
Genesis  than  anything  I  have  struck  yet." 

I  explained  that  the  Agent  was  the  British 
Consul-General. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "and  what  of  that?  Our 
Consul-General  Long  doesn't  go  about  shutting 
up  elementary  schools.  Why,  it  would,  be 
bad  form  in  an  ambassador." 

I  told  him  that  the  British  Consul-General 
was  also  Lord  Cromer,  and  his  face  lightened. 

"I  thought  he  was  a  Viceroy,  or  something 
like  that,"  he  explained;  and,  much  comforted, 
he  took  a  tram  to  see  real  Eastern  romance  in 
the  Muski.  There  has  been,  since  1883,  more 
Eastern  romance  at  the  Agency  than  in  all  the 
Cairene  bazaars  put  together.  But  you  have 
to  be  able  to  see  it. 

Still,  my  American's  remark  seemed  in  some 
ways  a  happy  one.  It  is  because  Lord  Cromer 
has  observed  the  ways  of  Genesis  that  he  has 
been  so  entirely  successful. 

Why,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  has  Lord  Cromer 
succeeded  where  Cleopatra  and  Napoleon 
failed?  Because,  to  an  extent  with  which  he 
has  never  yet  been  credited,  he  has  been  able 
to  understand  and  willing  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  timid  but  eternal  prejudices  of 
thai    backbone   of    Egypt,  the   despised   and 
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downtrodden  fellaheen.  "Let  us  ask  you,"  said 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt  the  other  day,  to 
Lord  Cromer,  "to  allow  us  to  consider  you 
always  as  one  of  us."  This  is  the  simple  key 
not  only  to  the  full  tide  of  sympathy  and  grati- 
tude upon  which  the  retiring  Agent  went  out 
across  the  bar  of  Port  Said,  but  to  the  success 
which  had  won  for  him  the  love  of  a  whole 
people. 

Yet  he  also  kept  the  perspective  of  the 
foreigner.  Except  that  he  did  not  follow 
Joseph's  extortion  in  the  lean  years,  Lord 
Cromer  saw  that  the  happy  development  of 
Egypt  lay  in  adopting  his  predecessor's  fore- 
sight and  determination,  so  long  also  as  he  was 
backed,  just  as  Joseph  was,  by  unanswerable 
power.  Without  looking  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  he  has  always  pursued  that  simple 
and  consistent  policy.  So  dear  to  him  have 
always  been  the  "voiceless  millions  of  blue- 
shirt  ed  fellahin"  that  he  has  denied  them  the 
fatal  gift  of  self-government.  Wholly  spurious 
and  manufactured,  he  says,  is  this  demand  for 
Parliamentary  institutions.  Could  we  our- 
selves find  some  alternative,  how  gladly  we 
would  embrace  it.  We  have  long  lost  our  own 
love  for  party  politics.  Both  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  the  doubt  is  rising  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  think  whether  there  is 
any  other  justification  for  the  party  system 
than  that  it  has  become  by  this  time  inevitable, 
an    inelastic  obstacle  to  true  progress. 

LORD  CROMER  UPON  HIMSELF 

His  own  summing-up  of  what  his  task  was 
is  an  interesting  document.  Clear  before  him 
when  in  1883  he  was  appointed  was  the  twin 
necessity — peace,  and  if  possible  friendship, 
must  at  most  costs  be  maintained  with  France ; 
a  humane  and  far-sighted  policy  must  be 
introduced  into  a  regime  that  had  of  necessity 
to  be  bureaucratic.  It  is  old  history  to  repeat 
but  the  trouble  with  France  deserves  a  word. 
When,  in  1882,  England  called  upon  France  to 
join  in  intervention  to  save  both  the  Khedive 
and  the  situation,  France  declined.  "Who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune"  and,  since 
that  refusal,  England — who  entered  upon  the 
tremendous  enterprise  with  reluctance  and  a 
heavy  heart — has  necessarily  called  it,  subject 
only  to  an  ever-lessening  control  of  an  inter- 
national board. 

But  one  who  visits  Cairo  to-day  for  the  first 
time  is  not  likely  to  understand  the  position 
with  which  Lord  Cromer  found  himself  face 


to  face  twenty-four  years  ago.  The  country 
was  nearly  bankrupt;  the  worst  evils  of  the 
corvee  were  still  crushing  the  fellaheen  into 
despair;  agriculture  was  almost  at  a  standstill, 
even  in  the  Delta ;  the  whip  was  the  argument 
of  the  governing  power;  slavery  was  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course;  the  administration  of 
justice  was  at  the  service  of  the  highest  bidder; 
hospitals  were  unknown;  education  in  a  mod- 
ern sense  was  unknown;  sympathy  between 
rulers  and  ruled  was  non-existent;  the  whole 
of  the  Sudan  province  had  been  captured; 
the  meaning  of  Egypt  as  the  centre  of  the 
Old  World  had  long  been  forgotten.  With 
just  and  serious  pride,  Lord  Cromer  referred 
the  other  day  to  the  undeniable  fact  that  every 
one  of  these  abuses  has  been  swept  away  during 
the  twenty-four  years  of  his  government. 
Egypt  has  become  the  classical  example  of 
sudden  and  splendid  prosperity,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  immemorial  time  across  its  face  have 
been  transformed  by  Lord  Cromer  into  fertile 
furrows  from  which  in  a  decade  it  means  to 
challenge  on  equal  terms  the  cotton  and  sugar 
growing  countries  of  the  world. 

AN   ELUSIVE   PERSONALITY 

But  what  of  the  man?  I  could  hardly 
describe  him  better  than  by  saying  that  no  one 
knows  Lord  Cromer.  His  appointment,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  severely  criticised. 
Never  in  all  the  time  that  has  elapsed  has  he 
appeared  upon  the  surface,  while  all  the  time 
he  was  performing  miracles  unequaled  in 
history.  The  other  day,  I  asked  a  Cabinet 
minister  what  the  attitude  of  the  new  Radical 
government  was  on  the  Egyptian  question. 
He  said:  "If  Lord  Cromer  wishes  to  remain 
till  he  is  eighty,  the  present  Government  will 
put  no  obstacle  in  his  way."  It  has  been  given 
to  him  to  fill  the  most  criticized  position  in 
the  whole  round  of  civilized  authority  for  the 
working  time  of  a  man's  prime  of  life,  and  in 
that  brief  space  a  new  and  strong  nation  has 
been  formed  out  of  jarring  interests  and  cor- 
ruption. Without  a  day's  friction  with  his 
own  chiefs,  without  serious  trouble  with  any 
one  of  the  many  jealous  watching  powers, 
he  has  brought  the  thing  to  pass  and  he  has 
done  it  so  that  when  at  last  he  leaves  his  throne, 
the  Egyptians  and  the  very  French  themselves 
join  in  a  splendid  act  of  gratitude. 

Partly,  of  course,  Lord  Cromer  judges  his 
man  most  excellently.  He  picked  out  Kitche- 
ner, who  as  a  spectator  watched  from  Admiral 
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Seymour's  flagship  off  Alexandria  the  bom- 
bardment which  was  to  open  the  doors  of  work 
and  glory  to  him.  Moncrieff  and  Garstin  he 
knew  and  favored;  from  Cassel  he  accepted 
the  shared  benefit  with  full  knowledge  and 
approval;  Tcwfik's  loyalty,  Nubar's  broad 
common  sense,  the  bold  reforms  of  Riaz — 
all  he  tested  and  all  he  set  in  their  due  place 
for  the  great  work  of  regeneration  which  was 
entrusted  to  him.  Never  a  man  whom  he  had 
chosen  disappointed  him.  But  the  man  him- 
self remains  as  elusive  as  the  Sphinx  seven 
miles  away  across  the  Nile.  It  may  be  that 
the  man's  entire  simplicity  conceals  no  art  at 
all,  but  no  one  living  can  put  his  finger  on  the 
secret  of  his  success.  After  all,  men  who  in 
times  of  stress  drive  their  fellows  before  them 
know  little  how  they  do  it,  and  care  less.  The 
secret  of  Rhodes's  tremendous  force  died  with 
him.  Clive  lived  to  be  criticized  only  by  those 
who  did  not  know  him.  Wolsey  was  to  foreign- 
ers a  butcher's  dog;  to  Englishmen  he  was 
the  inevitable  influence  and  the  savior  of  his 
generation.  Napoleon  and  Nelson  are  as 
inexplicable.  Men  of  this  kind  do  not  study 
xnethods;  they  accept  results  and  hardly  know 
that  they  have  contributed  to  them.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  follow  the  lead  of  such  men, 
but  Lord  Cromer  has  followed  them. 

SIR   ELDON   GORST 

Lord  Cromer  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst,  a  handsome  man  with  a  vast  acquaint- 
ance with  every  detail  of  Egyptian  administra- 
tion and  finance.  He  succeeds  to  the  super- 
intendence of  a  structure  of  which  the  designs 
are  finished,  the  foundations  are  laid,  and  the 
building  itself  finished  up  to  the  first  string 
course.  It  may  be  that  the  extension  of  the 
building  will  be  in  his  hands;  it  may  be  that 
he  will  have  to  fight  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
existing  designs.  Should  he  fail  in  any  part, 
he  at  least  cannot  plead  ignorance,  for  no  man 
in  Egypt  knows  Egypt  like  Sir  Eldon  Gorst. 
The  work  that  lies  before  him  on  the  lines  laid 
down  is  enough  to  wear  a  man's  energy  out. 
Not  until  the  new  bed  of  the  hill,  200  miles 
long,  is  cut  above  the  Sobat;  not  until  the  Great 
Lakes  themselves  are  dammed  for  the  eternal 
benefit  of  Egypt,  is  England's  work  in  north- 
east Africa  finally  established.  Yet  what 
work  it  is  that  Cromer  hands  down  to  be  car- 
ried out!  Each  inch  of  dam  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  is  worth  twenty-seven  Assouan 
reservoirs  full  to  the  brim.     The  very  concep- 


tion of  the  thing  is  bewildering.  Egypt,  from 
being  the  close  valley  of  the  Nile,  will  have 
become  a  latitudinal  fact.  One  day  the  desert 
oases  will  find  their  occupation  gone;  one  day 
the  dykes  of  the  Canal  will  keep  fresh  water 
in  as  well  as  hold  salt  water  out.  Nothing 
less  has  Cromer  set  before  him  as  a  goal;  nothing 
less  will  be  demanded  of  his  follower. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about  this 
slow  invasion  of  almost  prehistoric  places  from 
the  influence  of  which  no  man  can  wholly 
escape.  It  was  once  remarked  of  Khufu  that 
had  he  utilized  in  another  and  more  usual 
manner  the  national  brute  force  and  endurance 
which  went  to  build  the  Great  Pyramid,  he 
would  have  been  king  from  the  Cataracts  to 
the  Euxine;  and  the  criticism  is  probably  true. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  his  successor,  a 
man  as  relentless,  might  in  the  same  way — 
had  he  cared  to  do  so — have  exchanged  cubic 
feet  of  stone  for  square  miles  of  European 
dominion.  Discipline,  endurance,  meat;  these 
were  the  three  requisites;  all  were  there  to  be 
used  and,  had  the  idea  struck  an  Egyptian 
king  of  that  day,  he  might  have  spent  his 
summers  on  the  Riviera,  and  the  fate  of  the 
world  would  have  been  strangely  different. 

THE   KEY   TO   EGYPT'S   FUTTJRE 

Water!  There  is  the  whole  Egyptian  prob- 
lem in  a  word.  For  only  if  Egypt  should 
become  poor  again,  only  if  the  security  it  offers 
for  the  millions  there  invested  should  be 
lessened — only  in  that  case  will  Europe  once 
more  interfere  with  its  affairs.  And  the  wealth 
of  Egypt  depends  not  upon  this  thing  nor  upon 
that,  but  upon  water.  There  is  no  better  soil 
than  this  thirsty  and  crystalline  desert  sand, 
and  the  men  who  give  Egypt  water,  men  like 
Moncrieff  and  Garstin,  solve  the  question  that 
no  one  has  faced  since  the  Fayoum  irrigation 
scheme  was  mooted.  There  is  little  to  trouble 
Gorst  along  his  horizons;  the  only  anxieties 
are  at  his  feet. 

But  here  in  Egypt,  the  old  abuse  creeps  in. 
It  is  the  same  everlasting  story  of  the  contact 
between  West  and  East.  The  East  is  rescued 
by  England  from  disease,  cruelty,  starvation, 
injustice,  dirt,  and  despair,  but  no  solitary 
flash  of  gratitude  ever  lightens  the  work  of  its 
benefactors.  Even  Cromer  referred  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  to  this.  He  quoted  a  French- 
man's observation  as  the  summing  up  of  the 
matter:  "When  a  people  has  suffered  too 
much,    it   scarcely   has    strength    enough    to 
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thank  those  that  save  it."  But  the  white  man 
takes  up  his  burden  as  ever.  Thanks  from 
those  he  saves  he  does  not  need;  he  demands 
only  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  his  other 
white  brethren — and  that  at  last  Lord  Cromer 
won  and  hands  down  to  his  happier  successor. 
But  England  has  educated  the  so-called 
Nationalists  in  Egypt  only  to  have  them  turn 
against  her,  just  as  in  India  Britain  has  raised 
the  timid  Bengali  from  dirt  and  oppression 
only  to  see  them  lead  the  sedition  and  misre- 
presentation of  the  peninsula  against  her. 

THE    OUTLOOK 

But  the  pilot  has  been  dropped  and  for  a 
moment  men's  interest  centres  round  the  new 
helmsman.  Strong  as  Cromer  was  strong, 
strong  as  an  elemental  force,  Gorst  is  not. 
His  strength  lies  in  his  gigantic  knowledge  of 
every  aspect  of  every  question  affecting  Egypt 
— a  knowledge,  which,  as  was  intended  and 
foreseen,  has  been  solidified  and  extended  by 
his  term  of  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London.  Yet  his  lack  of  creative  power  is  the 
less  to  be  deplored  because  Cromer  has  put 
all  things  in  such  train  that  the  exact  policy 
to  be  pursued  at  every  point  is  for  his  successor 
rather  a  tradition  or  a  necessity  than  a  choice. 
For  the  future,  it  will  be  more  a  question  of 
manner  than  matter.  The  manner  of  Cromer 
was  superb.  There  was  apparently  no  dis- 
cussion: no  one's  name,  not  even  the  Agent's, 
was  put  forward ;  unless  it  was  advisable,  there 
was  not  even  warning  given,  but  the  desired 
end  was  secured.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  here 
a  case  of  closing  elementary  schools;  there  it 
was  a  question  of  the  spending  of  $30,000,000 
and  the  destruction  of  Philas  to  ensure  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country.  There 
was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  as  the 
finances  of  Egypt  were  slowly  pulled  out  of 
the  slough  into  which  they  had  fallen;  there 
was  no  more  advertisement  than  was  inevitable 
on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the 
annual  Budget. 

Once  and  only  once,  there  had  to  be  a  dis- 
play. Egypt  had  lost  the  Sudan  provinces 
and  bided  its  time  for  their  recovery.  The 
time  came,  and  Kitchener  went  up  the  Nile. 
At  a  cost  that  was  ludicrously  small,  the  two 
battles  of  the  Atbara  and  Omdurman  were 
fought,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  secured  for 
British  influence,  the  Mahdi's  supremacy  was 
destroyed,  Gordon  was  avenged,  and  the  upper 
lands  of  the  Nile  returned  again  to  be  admin- 


istered in  Cairo.  Yet,  even  at  this  time, 
Cromer's  name  hardly  appeared;  and  after- 
ward, while  the  great  schemes  he  has  inaugu- 
rated were  coming  to  fruition,  in  silence  he 
moved  strongly  about  the  vast  spaces  of  Egypt. 
He  has  touched  nothing  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Alexandrian  breakwater  which  he  has 
not  helped  most  powerfully. 

Yet  there  are  few  men  who  claim  to  know 
him,  and  the  secret  of  his  influence  is  kept 
even  from  them.  Those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  methods  will  often  bewilder 
a  listener  in  attempting  to  describe  his  per- 
sonality. After  using  many  words,  there  still 
remains  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  Lord 
Cromer's  means,  however  fully  they  may  be 
described,  to  the  ends  he  obviously  attained. 
This  is  a  secret  which  cannot  be  imparted, 
though  perhaps  it  is  the  most  important 
secret  of  these  modern  days.  For  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  outward  show  produced 
respect  and  smoothed  the  path  of  achievement. 
Lord  Cromer's  strenuous  retirement  from 
public  observation  not  only  facilitated  difficult 
passages  with  foreign  governments,  but  was 
own  cousin  to  that  impenetrable  veil  which 
hid  the  personality  and  baffled  the  critics  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  Immense  industry,  wide  views, 
and  a  determination  to  achieve  the  aim  rather 
than  to  get  the  credit  for  it  laid  solid  foundations 
for  such  work  as  Lord  Cromer's,  but  do  not 
catch  the  eye.  Now,  as  after  twenty-four 
years  of  unremitting  work  he  resigns  the  govern- 
ment of  the  collection  of  half-civilized  families, 
clans,  and  tribes  which  he  has  made  into  a 
state,  the  personal  modesty  of  the  man  has  in  a 
measure  prevented  the  imagination  of  common 
men  from  being  stirred  by  his  achievement. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  too  well  recognized  that 
among  the  great  administrators  and  creators 
of  mankind,  Lord  Cromer  holds  a  place  which 
no  other  living  man  can  claim  to-day,  and  which 
in  its  worth,  degree,  and  permanence  is  not 
less  than  that  with  which  Bismarck,  Garibaldi, 
Clive,  and  Washington  are  associated  in  the 
minds  of  men.  What  the  future  holds  it  is 
impossible  to  guess,  but  never  was  a  ship 
launched  with  half  the  certainty  of  her  holding 
her  own  against  the  worst  violence  of  the 
troubled  seas,  than  must  now  gladden  Lord 
Cromer's  heart  as  he  steps  down  from  the 
bridge  of  the  stout  ship  of  his  own  construction 
and  gives  over  his  life's  work  to  the  use  and 
care  of  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man. 
And  that  is  all  he  cares  about. 
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As  Agent    and  Consul-General    in    Egypt  for   the  British  Government  sinre  1883,  he  practically  replaced  the  Khedive 

as    a    ruler,    and    made    Egypt    a    modern,    civilized    nation. 
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PROVIDENCE  and  Imperialism  call  a 
few  men  to  great  tasks.  Some — like 
Gordon  at  Khartum — are  swept  away 
before  their  work  is  fairly  begun.  Others — 
like  Curzon  in  India — go  steadily  forward 
until  they  come  to  a  stone  wall  which  they  can 
neither  break  nor  climb.  Now  and  then,  one 
has  the  happiness  to  see  his  great  task  finished 
and  retires  with  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen 
and  the  gratitude  of  an  alien  race  ringing  in  his 


ears.  This  is  now  the  happiness  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  Lord  Cromer,  who  has  been  making 
history  in  Egypt  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
he  has  accomplished,"  says  Mr.  Moberly  Bell, 
"we  have  in  Eord  Cromer  the  biggest  living 
Englishman."  Erom  the  American  point  of 
view,  no  living  Englishmen  (and  few  dead  ones) 
outtop  Lord  Curzon  when  it  comes  lo  empire- 
building.     But    comparison    is    unfair    when 
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tasks  arc  so  unlike  save  in  bigness.  Curzon 
might  have  failed  in  Egypt;  Baring  might  not 
have  fitted  the  Viceroy's  chair  so  well. 

Quietly,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Lord 
Cromer  worked  steadily  at  one  of  the  world's 
hard  jobs — and  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
allowed  to  work  at  it  so  long  without  Cabinet 
interference.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
England  has  entrusted  the  fate  of  Egypt  to 
men  who  knew  the  conditions  and  who  were 
willing  to  stay  until  the  work  was  done.  Lord 
Cromer  has  been  in  Egypt  almost  continuously 


ABBAS   HILMI,  THE   KHEDIVE   OF  EGYPT 
As  "Viceroy"  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  he  is  the  nominal  ruler  of  Egypt 

since  1877;  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  succeeds 
him,  has  been  in  service  there  since  1880; 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  Governor-General  of 
the  Soudan,  has  had  a  part  in  almost  every 
important  happening  in  its  modern  history. 
"He  was  among  the  last  men  that  saw  Gordon, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  welcomed  Slatin  back 
to  Cairo  after  his  eleven  years'  captivity  in  the 
Mahdi's  country;  he  was  with  Kitchener  at 
Khartum;  he  was  with  him  at  Fashoda  when 
the  famous  interview  occurred  with  Colonel 
Marchand."  But  think  how  many  Governors 
we  have  had  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philippines 
since  1898 — and  how  many  engineers  in 
Panama ! 


Since  Egypt  has  a  Khedive  of  its  own,  and 
since  it  belongs  to  a  nation  which  has  a  Sultan, 
how  happens  it  that  a  British  "Agent  and 
Consul- General"  rules  the  land?  This  is  a 
puzzling  question  on  this  side  the  sea,  except 
to  those  who  have  had  some  reason  for  follow- 
ing the  maze  of  international  politics. 

But  it  is  a  story  of  finance  rather  than  of 
politics.  Americans  can  easily  understand  it 
by  recalling  a  similar  situation  closer  home. 
England  is  in  Egypt  for  practically  the  same 
reasons  that  the  United  States  is  in  Cuba 
to-day. 

"  But  we  are  in  Cuba  merely  to  restore  order 
and  to  protect  American  capital  invested  there ! " 

Exactly;  and  that  is  why  England  is  in 
Egypt. 

"But  we  have  explicitly  stated  that  we  will 
recall  our  troops  just  so  soon  as  Cuba  can 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  maintain  a  stable 
government!" 

England  issued  the  same  explicit  statement 
before  Tommy  Atkins  ever  left  the  troopship — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  ministry  that  issued  the  statement. 
Successive  Cabinets  from  the  time  of  Gladstone 
on  down  have  shown  lukewarmness  on  the 
subject  of  British  occupation  either  of  Egypt 
or  of  the  Soudan. 

"But  twenty-five  years  have  passed,  and 
England  is  in  Egypt  yet!" 

Yes,  and  we  are  still  in  Cuba — and  there  is 
none  of  our  elder  statesmen  wise  enough  to 
tell  us  when  we  will  get  out  or  how  long  the 
Cubans  will  let  us  stay  out. 

Here,  in  barest  outline,  is  the  story.  The 
details  are  mercifully  omitted,  for  so  good  an 
authority  as  Lord  Milner  remarks  that  "it  is 
not  given  to  mortal  intelligence  to  master  at  one 
blow  the  complexities  of  Turkish  suzerainty  and 
foreign  treaty  rights." 

In  1863,  Khedive  Ismail  came  to  the 
throne,  his  brain  throbbing  with  big  ideas. 
He  was  a  royal  financier — and  a  royal  spender 
rarely  surpassed  in  history.  Egypt  was  fairly 
prosperous,  with  revenues  sufficient  to  keep 
the  wheels  turning,  so  Ismail  found  his  credit 
remarkably  good  in  Europe.  Everybody 
wanted  to  lend  him  money,  and  he  devised 
so  many  ways  of  spending  it  that  by  the 
end  of  thirteen  years  he  had  advanced  the 
national  debt  from  about  $15,000,000  to 
$425,000,000.  During  this  period  he  and  De 
Lesseps  had  built  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Khedive 
retaining  most  of  the  shares. 
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In  1876,  Ismail  found  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  rope,  with  howling  creditors  al  the  other 
end.  In  desperation,  he  offered  his  Canal 
shares  to  the  Paris  bankers  for  $20,000,000. 
The  Frenchmen  saw  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment but  waited  for  their  Government  to 
guarantee  its  safety. 

Somebody  flashed  the  news  across  the 
Channel.  The  Suez  Canal  is  England's  short- 
cut to  India  and,  besides,  most  of    the    corn- 


imperative  that  England  and  France  take 
charge  of  Egypt's  finances  in  self  protection. 
Each  country  sent  a  commissioner;  the  Eng- 
lishman was  a  major  in  the  Royal  Artillery — 
one  Evelyn  Baring.  The  name  sounded  gentle 
and  ladylike  but  it  was  Lord  Cromer  who 
went  with  the  name.  The  French  commis- 
sioner sat  for  the  photographers  and  gladly 
talked  for  publication;  Baring  sat  in  the 
counting-house   and    did    the    work.     After   a 


THE  KHEDIVE'S  PALACE  AT  CAIRO 
It  houses  the  shadow  of  authority,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Turkish  regime. 


merce  that  passes  that  way  is  British.  It 
would  never  do  to  allow  another  European 
nation  to  control  the  waterway,  so  Lord 
Beaconsfield  went  to  the  Rothschilds  and  asked 
for  a  loan  of  $20,000,000;  as  collateral,  he 
offered  his  promise  to  ask  Parliament  to  pay 
it  back.  He  got  the  money,  cabled  to  Cairo, 
and  Great  Britain  became  the  principal  stock- 
holder   in    the    Canal. 

This  transaction  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
world  of  trouble.     In  a  short  while,  it  became 


few  months,  he  tired  of  it  and  went  to  India  to 
become  the  financial  adviser  of  his  cousin, 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  then  the  Viceroy. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  as  this  for  England  to 
get  away  from  Egypt.  Troubles  began  to 
pile  tip  after  .Major  Baring  left.  Finally,  a 
native  official,  one  Arabi  (not  "the  Blest") 
exaggerated  his  influence  and  headed  a  Boxer- 
like  movement  for  throwing  all  Europeans 
into  the  Mediterranean  without  paying  them 
off.    There  was  a  riot  at  Alexandria,  under 
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NATIVES  SOLDIERS'  DRILLING  AT  OMDURMAN 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  Lord  Cromer's  policy  is  an  effective  body  of  trained  native  soldiers 


the  very  guns  of  the  British  and  French  fleets, 
and  scores  of  Europeans  were  murdered. 
Both  fleets  cleared  for  action,  but  the  French- 
man received  a  cablegram  to  clear  for  home. 

The  English  admiral  then  told  Arabi  how 
much  time  he  had  in  which  to  dismantle  the 
Alexandrian  forts.  Arabi  put  his  hand  over 
his  mouth  to  restrain  his  undignified  merri- 
ment. The  English  cannon  then  dismantled 
the  forts.  In  retaliation,  Arabi  prepared  to 
cut  off  the  water  supply  of  the  Europeans  in 
Alexandria.  England  hurriedly  attended  to 
the  formalities  written  down  in  the  book  of 
international  etiquette  and  then  landed  the 
marines. 

Arabi  left  Alexandria  and  threatened  the 
Canal.  England  called  on  all  the  Powers  to 
unite  in  its  protection,  but  they  refused.  France 
was  then  asked  to  help  save  the  work  of  its 
engineers,  but  the  statesmen  declined.  Eng- 
land then  put  Tommy  Atkins  ashore  at  Ismailia. 
Tommy  caught  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and 
made  a  good  job  of  it.  Arabi  disappeared 
over     the    horizon    toward     Cairo,    but    two 


squadrons  of  English  cavalry  rode  hard  across 
the  burning  sands  and  Cairo  surrendered. 
Two  days  later,  London  notified  Constantinople 
that  Tommy  would  be  leaving  for  home  shortly. 
That  was  in  1882,  and  London  would  not  have 
believed  that  he  would  be  there  in  1907. 

It  was  really  the  Mahdi  who  blocked  the 
game.  The  uprising  in  the  Soudan  led  Eng- 
land to  send  Gordon  to  Egypt  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  Soudan,  and  this  was  intended 
to  result  in  the  evacuation  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  But  when  Gordon  was  making  his 
single-handed  fight,  begging  England  to  send 
him  just  one  British  regiment  to  save  the 
national  honor,  public  sentiment  forced  the 
Gladstone  ministry  to  land  more  troops  on 
Egyptian  soil.  Major  Baring  had  meanwhile 
returned  to  Egypt,  landing  in  the  midst  of  these 
stirring  events.  The  most  inexplicable  thing 
in  Lord  Cromer's  career  is  that  Lord  Wolselcy, 
commanding  the  Gordon  relief  expedition, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  stay  in  Cairo  long 
enough  to  be  just  a  few  hours  too  late  to  save 
the  picturesque  and  darin?  soldier  whose  tragic 
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death  dropped  the  flags  of  many  nations  to 
the  half-mast  and  checked  civilization  in  the 
Soudan. 

These  events  are  only  part  of  a  long  chain. 
Just  as  they  show  England's  justification  for 
entering  Egypt,  others  could  be  given  to 
justify  England's  slowness  in  departing.  Of 
course,  if  one  be  determined  upon  it,  it  is  easy 
to  see  in  all  tin's  a  predetermined  scheme  of 
British  imperialism.  Docs  not  half  of  Europe 
still  regard  die  Spanish  warasa  clever  American 
scheme  for  seizing  the  Philippines?  But,  all 
political  considerations  aside,  the  world  is 
ready  to  admit  that  England's  work  along  the 
Nile  is  ample  justification  for  its  occupation 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN    MILITARY   TOURNAMENT 

The  tables  set  for  luncheon  at  Cairo 

of   the   land.     And    the   story   of   England    in 
Egypt  is  largely  the  story  of  Lord  Cromer. 

EGYPT    AS    CROMER    FOUND    IT     . 

All  authorities  agree  that  the  Egypt  of  1882 
was  one  of  the  most  hopeless  lands  in  all  the 
world.  For  centuries,  it  had  been  the  prey  of  the 
spoilers — "a  satrapy  of  Persia,  a  colony  of 
Greece,  an  estate  of  the  Ptolemies,  a  province  of 
Rome,  a  dependency  of  the  Arabian  khalifate  of 
Badgad,  and  a  pachalik  of  the  Ottoman 
empire."  Governor  after  governor,  each  with 
a  different  title  but  with  the  same  insatiable 
greed  for  spoil,  ruled  his  little  hour  and  went 
his  way.  To  each,  in  turn,  it  was  a  private 
plum-tree:  he  shook  the  tree  and  gathered  the 


EGYPTIAN  SOLDIERS  ON    PAK.ADE 
Before  the  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Cairo 

ripe  plums  until  a  stronger  than  he  came  up  out 
of  the  sea  and  chased  him  away. 

Ismail  had  been  deposed  by  Turkey  three 
years  before,  and  his  son  Tewfik  was  a  weak- 
ling.    The    finances    of    the    country    seemed 


NATIVE  SOLD1KRS  TRAINED   BY  THE   ENGLISH 
Marching  in  European  fashion  to  celebrate  a  Mohammedan  festival 
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Kitchener's  recapture  of  the  Mahdi's  stronghold,  where  "Chinese' 
Corrlon  met  his  tragic  death,  was  the  signal  for  a  popular  subscription 
in  England  to  establish  a  great  nat've  training  school  as  a  memorial 

hopelessly  wrecked.  Popular  education,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  were  unknown.  Tcwlik 
was  surrounded  by  an  official  class  made  up  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  scoundrels  that  ever 
cursed  a  helpless  people.  Tewfik  periodically 
caught  "the  men  higher  up"  by  the  heels  and 
shook  them  until  the  pockets  of  their  capacious 
bloomers  were  emptied  of  coin;  the  "men 
higher  up"  then  exercised  the  men  lower 
down  in  the  same  way.  The  lowest-of-all- 
down,  the  fellaheen,  had  no  coin,  but  the  tax- 
gathers  were  skilled  to  the  point  of  extracting 
blood  from  a  turnip.  They  did  not  come 
down  upon  the  peasant  at  the  time  of  harvest 
and  carry  away  his  crop;  that  was  an  old, 
unscientific  practice.  They  came  while  his 
crop  was  growing.  If  he  could  not  procure 
actual  money,  they  beat  him;  at  their  next 
visit,  he  had  the  choice  of  the  frying-pan  or  the 


fire.  He  could  either  sell  his  crop  in  the  field 
at  half  its  value,  or  he  could  mortgage  it  to  the 
money-lender  and  pay  60  per  cent,  interest. 
The  tax  outlaw  and  the  money-lender  were 
usually  in  league  with  one  another — and  the 
Shylock  of  Shakespeare  was  a  philanthropic 
gentleman  in  comparison  with  either. 

Starvation  and  slavery  stared  every  working 
man  in  the  face — and  a  more  shameful  fate 
waited  at  the  door  of  every  young  girl.  Emaci- 
ated, naked,  filthy,  the  lower  classes  huddled 
together  in  wretched  huts,  along  with  their 
few  bony  goats  and  chickens  and  curs — a 
conglomerate  mass  of  dirt  and  vermin,  the 
absolute  picture  of  wretchedness  and  disease. 


GORDON'S   PALACE  AT  KHARTUM 
It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Covernor-General  of  the  Soudan 


KHARTUM  FROM  THE  PALACE 
The  contrast  in  size  and  dignity  between  the  Government  houses 
and    the    houses    of    the    governed    illustrates    the    English    trait   of 
magnifying  the  majesty  of  the  law  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives 

There  was  scarcely  a  semblance  of  the  human 
left  in  them:  there  was  less  of  the  human  in 
their  oppressors.  Simple  justice  and  "a  square 
deal"  were  dreams  as  remote  as  the  Paradise 
of  Mohammed. 

Major  Baring  knew  all  these  distressing 
facts,  and  more,  when  he  took  up  his  work 
at  the  beginning  of  1884.  He  knew  also  that 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  land  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  There  was  a  Parliament  across 
the  water  that  might  stop  him  at  any  moment ; 
there  was  a  concert  of  fifteen  Powers  whose 
consent  must  often  be  obtained  before  import- 
ant steps  could  be  taken;  there  were  European 
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parasites  in  Egypt  whom  he  could  not  call  to 
account  without  the  cooperation  of  their 
consuls;  and  there  was  a  Khedive  and  a  native 
government  whose  pride  must  be  preserved 
and  in  whose  name  everything  must  be  done. 
It  was  a  Western  job  to  be  done  in  an  Oriental 
way. 

This  Oriental  way  is  the  way  that  leads  the 
average  Westerner  to  madness.  Take,  for 
example,  the  farce  of  Turkey's  confirmation 
of  tlie  present  Khedive  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  i8()2.  Before  the  British  fleet  waiting 
in  the  harbor  could  fire  the  salute  in  his  honor, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  official  firman  from 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  be  read  from  the  steps 
of  the  palace.  All  Cairo  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
agitation  for  weeks  by  conflicting  reports  about 
this  important  document.  "It  had  started. 
It  had  not  started.  It  really  would  have  started 
but  the  caligraphy  had  at  the  last  moment  been 
found  defective."  The  British  admiral,  over- 
come with  weariness,  steamed  away.  At  sea, 
he  met  the  ship  bearing  the  firman  and  re- 
turned with  it  salute  to  the  Khedive's  accession. 


THE  EGYPT  OF  TRADITION 

Dirt,  poverty,  ami  misery  against  a  background  of  hoary  antiquities- 
Lord  Cromer's  problem 


A  great  Turkish  dignitary  brought  it  up  to 
Cairo  in  a  mysterious  bag.  The  Khedive  did 
not  have  the  nerve  to  open  it,  fearing  that  the 
tenor  of  the  decree  would  be  found  unsatis- 
factory.    The  dignitary  was   cross-questioned 


THE  EGYPT  OF  LORD  CROMER'S  ADMINISTRATION 
The  modern,  sanitary,  orderly  city  of  Cairo — Lord  Cromer's  solution 
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TRANSPORTATION  LN  EGYPT  AS  LORD  CROMER  LEFT  IT 
A  Military  Railroad  into  Khartum 
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as  to  the  nature  of  the  document,  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  regret  at  his  ignorance  of 
his  august  Majesty's  business.  But  it  was 
customary  for  the  ambassador  to  have  a  copy 
of  it!    True,  a  copy  had  been  prepared  for 


The  wires  to  Constantinople  were  kept  working 
until  the  Khedive  received  a  cablegram  from 
the  Sultan  which  nerved  him  to  open  the  bag. 
But  this  was  not  quite  the  end.  Turkey 
had  carefully  stipulated  the  amount  of  the  fee 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  EGYPT  AS  LORD  CROMER  LEFT  IT 

The    trollev    from    Cairo    to    the    Pyramids 


him,  but  it  had  not  been  delivered  before  sailing 
time.  And  so  the  farce  went  on — "the  grave 
ambassador  bowing  over  his  bag,  and  the 
equally  grave  consignee  declining  to  open  it" 
— until  all  the  diplomats  in  Cairo  took  a  hand. 


to  be  received  for  issuing  the  firman — a  matter 
of  about  $30,000.  During  the  ceremonies, 
the  fee  was  proffered  to  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor -  and  magnanimously  refused.  But 
everybody     understood     that     it     would     be 


PRIMITIVE  IRRIGATION  IN  EGYPT  AS  LORD  CROMER  FOUND  IT 

The  labor  of  many  men  was  required  to  lift  a  meagre  supply  of  water  from  the  Nile  to  irrigate  small  patches 

of  ground.     The  "shadoof"  method  has  been  in  use  for  centuries 
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forwarded  to  Constantinople  in  due  time. 
It  would  be  quite  natural  to  suppose  that 
Major  Baring,  trained  in  a  school  which 
says  to  a  man  '"Do  this'  and  he  doeth  it," 
could  clear  away  all  this  Oriental  tape  with  one 
sweep  of  his  artillery  sword.  But  this  he 
could  not  do,  however  much  his  soul  may  have 
longed  for  the  privilege.     He  must  do  his  work, 


official:  but  even  that  meant  unceasing  de- 
mands upon  his  ingenuity  and  patience,  for 
he  would  constantly  be  called  upon  to  adjust 
the  relations  between  the  officials  and  their 
English  guardians.  Furthermore,  a  native 
official  would  of  course  be  misled  by  the  show 
of  authority  and  do  things  without  consulting 
his  "adviser,"  and  this  would  call  for  the  un- 


IRRIGATION  IN  EGYPT  UNDER  LORD  CROMER 

The  vast  works  at  Assouan,  to  dam  and  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  arid  lands,  have  made 

Egypt  a  new  land.     The  Assouan  dam  is  now  to  be  raised   20  feet  higher 


but  not  in  his  own  way;  the  sensitive  pride  of 
a  suspicious  people  must  not  be  humiliated. 
The  Khedive  must  remain  the  nominal  head 
of  the  Government  and  all  the  departments  of 
that  Government  must  be  filled  by  native 
officials.  Major  Baring  could  appoint  a  man 
after   his   own   heart   as    "adviser"    to   each 


gloved  hand.     The  Khedive  himself  made  this 
mistake  once — but  only  once. 

The  irksomeness  to  a  matter-of-fact  English- 
man of  taking  hold  of  a  great  task  with  the 
handicap  of  Oriental  etiquette  and  interna- 
tional politics  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described.     Lord  Milner,  who  experienced  the 
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THE   NILE   BARRAGE    NEAR  CAIRO 
One  of  the  great  irrigation  works  of  Lord  Cromer's  administration 

vexatious  side  of  it,  once  said:  "As  I  look 
back  upon  my  residence  in  Egypt,  I  seem  to 
see  one  long  vista  of  questions  of  etiquette  and 
especially  of  precedence,  as  alarming  in  their 
possible  consequences  as  they  were  utterly 
ludicrous  in  themselves.  If  there  is  one  digni- 
nry  in  the  world  who  deserves  the  indulgent 


sympathy  of  all  humane  men,  it  is  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ceremonies  to  His  Highness  the  Khe- 
dive."    Many  other  diplomats  agree  with  him. 

EGYPT   AS   CROMER   LEFT    IT 

Leaping  over  the  space  of  twenty-five  years 
of  English  occupation,  let  us  glance  at  the 
Egypt  of  1907.  Its  condition  to-day  is  more 
than  the  measure  of  England's  justification: 
it  is  the  measure  of  Lord  Cromer  as  a  builder 
and  as  a  man. 

Take  the  state  of  its  finances,  for  instance. 
Cromer  introduced  into  Egypt  the  Bank-of- 
England  kind  of  finance,  as  opposed  to  the 
"high   finance"   of  Ismail.     He   first   did  for 


EGYPT  OLD   AND   NEW 
Shiftlessness  and  inefficiency  still  linger  in  the  shadow  of  modern 
improvements — but    such    scenes  as   this   are  far   less    common    than 
when  Lord  Cromer  began  his  career  as  "adviser"  to  the  Khedive 


THE   LIFT  BRIDGE  AND   A  LOCK 

At  the  Nile  Barrage 

the  bankrupt  country  what  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton did  for  the  impoverished  colonies  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic — he  put  it  on  a 
sound  money  basis.  The  revenues  of  last 
year  were  double  those  of  1882,  in  spite  of  the 
great  reduction  in  taxation  and  the  vast  sums 
expended  in  public  works.  The  Canal  shares 
worth  $20,000, coo  when  Cromer  landed  are 
now  worth  more  than  $150,000,000.  In  1882, 
Egypt's  4  per  cent,  "unifieds"  were  selling  at 
less  than  50;  now  3  per  cent,  stocks  are  worth 
100,  or  more.     Foreign  capital  no  longer  fears 
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for  its  safety;  more  remarkable  yet,  French 
capital  or  any  other  capital  is  just  as  safe  in 
Egypt  as   English   capital.     The  finances,   in 

all  their  ramifications,  have  been  handled  in 
a  masterly  way — and  in  an  honest  way. 

Land  values  have  advanced  1,000  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period.  The  extraordinary 
rise  is  due  in  part  to  the  great  Assouan  dam 
and  other  works  of  irrigation;  but  it  is  also 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Cromer  made  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  till  the  soil  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  his  hands.  It  seems  a  great  thing 
to  read  of  the  thousands  of  acres  that  have- 
been  added  to  Egypt's  agricultural  area  by 
the  reclamation  works;  it  is  a  vastly  more 
important  achievement  that  he  has  wrought 
in  the  conditions  of  life  surrounding  the  fella- 
heen. No  effort  was  made  to  be  spectacular 
in  this  constructive  work;  the  foundations 
were  laid  gradually  and  securely;  no  one  claims 
that  the  task  is  done,  but  no  one  that  knew  the 
Egypt  of  1882  ever  expected  in  one  lifetime  the 
changes  that  have  already  taken  place.  The 
organization  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  a 
fair  sample  of  England's  creative  work.  It 
lends   money   to    the   fellaheen   at   reasonable 


THE  DRAWBRIDGE   OVER  THE   NILE  AT  ASSOUAN 
One  of  the  great  public  works  of  Lord  Cromer's  administration 


ASSIOUT  AND  PART  OF  THE  IRRIGATION  WORKS  OF  THE  NILE 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  AN  ANCIENT  TEMPLE  AT  THEBES 
Lord    Cromer's   encouragement    of    archaeology  made   possible  the  continuance  of   the  vast  excavations  in 
Egypt  that  have  uncovered  rich  treasures  of  ancient   Egyptian   art  and  history.      M.   Maspero  and   his  French 
associates  have  entire  charge  of  all  the  "antiquities"  by  agreement  between  England  and  France 
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UNEARTHING  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  EGYPT 
The  terraces  of  Queen  Makere's  temple  at  Thebes 
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interest,  the  principal  to  be  repaid  in  install- 
ments. Sir  Eldon  Gorst  says  that  the  total 
annual  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is 
less  than  the  usurers  formerly  charged  for 
interest  alone. 

THE   NEW    EGYPTIAN    ARMY 

The  reorganization  of  the  native  army  is 
another  example  of  good  workmanship.  When 
Cromer  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  found  its  army 
— as  all  the  world  knew — to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  joke;  he  "advised"  the  Khedive  that 
it  be  disbanded  and  a  new  army  created.  He 
also  "suggested"  the  names  of  a  few  English 
officers  that  could  turn  the  trick;  one  of 
these  was  Kitchener.     The  briefest  and  most 


hot  sand  and  ginger  when  alive."  The 
Egyptians  simply  lacked  the  moral  courage  to 
face  a  charge  and  turn  it  back. 

The  second  chapter  is  best  told  by  Kipling : 

"Said  England  unto  Pharaoh,  'I  must  make  a  man  of  you 
That  will  stand  upon  his  feet  and  play  the  game; 
That  will  Maxim  his  oppressor  as  a  Christian  ought  to  do,' 
And  she  sent  old  Pharaoh  Sergeant  Whatisnamc. 
It  was  not  a  Duke,  nor  Earl,  nor  yet   a   Fzscount — 
It  was  not  a  big  brass  General  that  came; 
But  a  man  in  khaki  kit,  who  could  handle  men  a  bit, 
With  his  bedding  labelled  Sergeant  Whatisnamc." 

The  third  part  of  the  story  was  told  in  1891 
by  Colonel  Holled-Smith,  in  his  report  of  a 
fight  on  the  same  road  to  Tokar,  with  the  same 
enemy,  and  under  the  same  conditions — Egyp- 


SHIPS  LADEN  WITH  EGYPTIAN  BEEF  IN  THE  SUEZ  CANAL 
Illustrating  the  great  increase  in  Egypt's  productiveness  fostered  by  Lord  Cromer's  policies 


dramatic  way  to  tell  the  story  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  native  army  is  to  give  three 
extracts. 

First,  here  is  the  Egyptian  fighting  man  of 
1884,  as  pictured  by  General  Baker  in  a  tele- 
gram announcing  the  defeat  of  the  native  army 
by  the  dervishes  at  El-Teb: 

"  Man  bed  yesterday  morning  with  3,500  towards 
Tokar.  .  .  .  Our  square  being  only  threatened  by 
small  force  of  enemy,  certainly  less  than  1,000  strong,  the 
Egyptian  troops  threw  down  their  arms  and  ran,  allowing 
themselves  to  be  killed  without  the  slightest  resistance. 
More  than  2,000  killed.     All  material  lost." 

The  native  troops  were  not  wholly  to  blame. 
They  knew  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  dervishes, 
who  have  been  appropriately  described  as  "all 


tian  troops  and  English  officers  in  both  cases.   It 
shows  what  seven  years  of  good  training  can  do. 

"The  bulk  of  their  (the  dervishes')  force  was  directed 
against  the  line  occupied  by  the  12th  battalion,  their  attack 
being  pushed  home  with  their  usual  intrepidity  and  fear- 
lessness. The  troops,  however,  stood  their  ground  and 
did  not  yield  one  inch  throughout  the  line." 

No  one  now  has  any  apprehension  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  native  army  with  its  British 
officers.  They  garrison  the  outposts  all  the 
way  up  into  the  Soudan. 

England's  work  for  education  is  less 
spectacular  in  results,  but  none  the  less  revolu- 
tionary. It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
a  Mohammedan  land,  and  that  the  Western 
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idea  of  education  is  a  new  proposition.  The 
schoolgirl,  for  instance,  was  formerly  an  un- 
known— almost  an  unthinkable — quantity;  now 
there  are  certainly  more  than  10,000  girls  in 
Egyptian  schools.  The  new  movement  is 
only  begun,  for  it  is  Lord  Cromer's  conviction 
that  Egypt's  great  need  is  for  agricultural  and 
trade  schools.  This  system  is  yet  to  be  built 
up,  but  first  must  come  the  primary  teaching 
now  in  progress.  That  the  Egyptian,  despite 
his  Moslem  traditions,  takes  kindly  to  instruc- 
tion of  a  practical  character  is  shown  by  the 
reform  school  near  Cairo.  Lord  Cromer  has 
been  repeatedly  embarrassed  by  the  requests  of 
Egyptian  parents  that  their  children  be  allowed 
to  enter  this  institution — designed  only  for  the 
criminal  class  of  boys.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  connection  with  all  his  educational  work 
that  Lord  Cromer  has  insisted  that  the  pupils 
are  not  to  be  taught  the  English  language. 
All  primary  instruction  is  given  in  their  native 
tongue. 

The  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  in 
higher  education  can  be  shown  by  brief  refer- 
ence to  two  great  institutions.  At  Cairo  is  a 
Mohammedan  "university,"  which  was  old 
when  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  were  founded.  Judged  by  the  number 
of  its  pupils,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world ; 
judged  by  its  work,  it  is  one  of  the  deadest. 
Its  young  men  squat  around  ancient  theologues 
and  commit  to  memory  passages  from  the 
Koran  and  other  books,  written  in  a  language 
now  almost  obsolete.  The  influence  of  this 
"university"  is  about  as  progressive  as  that 
of  the  mummies  on  exhibition  in  the  great 
museum  of  Cairo. 

GORDON    MEMORIAL    COLLEGE 

At  Khartum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
stands  Gordon  Memorial  College — the  uni- 
versity of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  When  the 
news  reached  England  that  Kitchener  had 
avenged  Gordon,  London  overflowed  into 
Trafalgar  Square  and  buried  the  hero's  statue 
in  flowers.  Then  came  an  appeal  from  the 
avenger  that  a  great  training  school  be  estab- 
lished on  the  spot  where  Gordon  fell.  The  re- 
sponse was  instantaneous.  In  1898,  Khartum 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Mahdi's  successor. 
Now,  in  less  than  ten  years,  it  has  a  college  with 
three  departments :  (1)  a  normal  school,  training 
young  men  to  become  teachers  and  judges;  (2) 
a  primary  school  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils, 
most  of  whom  will  eventually  hold  government. 


positions;  (3)  a  manual  training  department 
which  will  furnish  the  land  with  its  much- 
needed  artisans.  The  plan  of  Lord  Cromer, 
which  has  his  successor's  earnest  support, 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  in  many  parts  of  Egypt. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  improvement 
that  has  come  in  the  direction  of  sanitation, 
better  methods  of  transportation,  the  every- 
day life  of  the  people.  A  traveler  recently 
described  a  trip  all  the  way  up  the  Nile  into 
Uganda  on  a  steamer  equipped  with  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  baths — and  ice!  The 
following  was  the  menu  served  850  miles  from 
Cairo  : 

"Potage  Julienne 

Poisson  bouilli,  Sauce  hollandaise 

Grosse  piece  de  boeuf  garni 

Petits  pois  a  l'Anglaise 

Poulet  roti 

Salade  de  laitue 

Creme  renversee 

Dessert  et  Cafe." 

But  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  tourists,  it  is  far 
more  comforting  to  believe  that  the  hard- 
working Egyptian  peasant  has  at  last  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  plain,  nutritious  food  for  himself 
and  his  family,  and  forage  for  his  stock. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DID  THE  WORK 

For  the  transformation  that  has  been 
wrought,  credit  must  go  in  large  measure  to 
Lord  Cromer.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
much  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by 
his  associates,  but  Cromer  deserves  credit  for 
knowing  how  to  pick  men  for  difficult  tasks. 
It  is  also  much  to  his  credit  that  he  gave  his 
younger  associates  full  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves,  when  a  smaller  man  would 
have  taken  the  honors  to  himself.  Mr.  Mob- 
erly  Bell  says  that  in  Cromer's  reports  he  often 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  subordinate  as  having 
procured  valuable  information  or  done  a  par- 
ticularly good  piece  of  work,  when  in  reality 
the  chief  was  himself  entitled  to  the  distinction. 

Lord  Cromer's  career  outside  of  Egypt  can 
be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  graduated  from 
the  military  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  at 
twenty,  the  young  lieutenant  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Major-General  Storks  in  the  Ionian  Isles; 
at  twenty-five  he  was  in  Jamaica.  In  1868 
he  was  a  captain  of  artillery.  From  1872  to 
1876  he  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  North- 
brook,  Viceroy  of  India.  In  1875  he  reached 
the  rank  of  major;  four  years  later  he  retired 
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from  the  army  and  began  the  great  work  of  his 
life  in  Egypt,  though  his  continuous  service 
dates  from  1884. 

"When  I  came  to  Egypt,"  he  once  said  to 
a  friend,  "I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  work 
was  big  enough  for  the  life  of  one  man,  and  that 
I  would  devote  my  life  to  it  and  not  ask  pro- 
motion or  take  promotion  until  I  had  made 
it  a  complete  success."  And  even  the  proffer 
of  a  Cabinet  position  did  not  change  his 
purpose. 

One  of  the  great  factors  in  his  success  has 
been  his  thorough  honesty.  In  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  country's  finance,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  office,  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  and  in  many  other  ways,  he  undoubtedly 
had  opportunities  a-plenty  for  enriching  him- 
self—which Egypt  expected  him  to  do.  But 
at  the  close  of  a  quarter-century,  he  left  Egypt 
with  his  integrity  unimpeached.  "The  idea 
that  Lord  Cromer  would  allow  any  suspicious 
deal  whatever,"  remarked  a  native  connected 
with  the  financial  board,  "is  so  absolutely 
impossible  that  one  does  not  stop  even  to  con- 
sider it."  This  is  a  remarkable  statement, 
especially  since  it  is  repeated  by  a  Frenchman, 
whose  sympathies  would  naturally  lead  him 
to  be  skeptical.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
whenever  the  interests  of  Egypt  clashed  with 
those  of  England,  Cromer  always  decided  in 
favor  of  Egypt — and  the  home  Government 
allowed  him  to  do  so.  His  administrative 
policy  was  admirably  stated  by  Lord  Milner 
some  years  ago:  "The  application  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  to  a  country  ruined  by  the  absence  of 
both." 

THE    PERSONALITY    OF    LORD    CROMER 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Lord  Cromer 
has  had  constant  diplomatic  relations  with 
three  widely  differing  nationalities — the  native, 
the  Frenchman,  and  his  own  countrymen — it 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
have  suffered  adverse  criticism  at  times.  Men 
occasionally  went  to  his  office  expecting  to 
meet  a  diplomat,  with  bland,  unctuous,  Oriental 
manners;  they  found  an  Anglo-Saxon,  plain 
and  blunt.  Matter-of-fact,  he  undoubtedly  is 
■ — but  he  has  carried  burdens  enough  to  drive 
affability  from  the  most  genial  temperament. 
Hard  to  get  along  with,  some  have  said;  but 
the  records  of  the  long  service  of  his  English 
associates  argue  against  this. 

"He  is  not  a  man  after  the  heart  of  an  inter- 


viewer," remarks  a  writer  with  a  wide 
experience.  "If  he  allows  one  question, 
it  is  useless  to  ask  two.  From  the  first  he 
grasps  exactly  what  you  desire  to  learn,  and  if 
he  vouchsafes  a  reply  it  is  given  clearly  and 
without  superfluous  words."  But  the  writer 
adds  that  his  voice  is  soft,  his  manner  simple, 
and  his  personality  charming.  One  of  his 
own  countrymen  who  has  known  him  intimately 
for  thirty  years  declares  that  he  is  one  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  kind-hearted  of  men. 

To  the  end  of  his  long  service  in  the  midst 
of  Oriental  peoples,  Cromer  remained  an 
Englishman.  Others  of  his  countrymen  have 
become  Orientalized,  but  not  Cromer.  You 
will  look  long  before  you  find  a  photograph  of 
him  in  Turkish  garb,  with  decorations  scattered 
all  over  his  breast.  And  yet  the  initials  of 
the  distinctions  that  have  come  to  him  would 
extend  more  than  across  a  page. 

His  retirement  from  his  high  office  was  purely 
voluntary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  based 
on  the  familiar  ground  of  "ill-health."  He 
made  it  very  clear  in  his  letter  of  resignation 
that  no  political  considerations  whatever  entered 
into  the  case. 

"After  spending  forty-nine  years  in  the 
Government's  service,"  he  said,  "I  am  thor- 
oughly worn  out,  and  really  unable  to  support 
any  longer  the  excessive  strain  which  my  work 
here  entails." 

THE   FUTURE   OF   EGYPT 

Egypt  without  Cromer  does  not  mean  Egypt 
without  England.  The  British  "occupation" 
not  only  continues,  but  continues  along  the 
line  of  the  same  policies  that  have  brought 
the  land  to  its  present  high  estate.  This  was 
clearly  stated  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  after 
reading  Lord  Cromer's  resignation  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  shown  with  equal  clearness 
by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  to 
succeed  him.  Sir  Eldon,  who  has  been  in  the 
diplomatic  and  colonial  service  since  the  age 
of  twenty-four  (he  is  now  forty-seven),  has 
spent  most  of  his  public  life  in  Egypt.  As 
financial  adviser  to  Lord  Cromer,  he  has 
helped  to  formulate  his  policies  almost  from 
the  beginning  and  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
plans  now  in  process  of  execution.  It  is  his 
task,  first,  to  build  the  superstructure  upon  the 
Cromer  foundation — just  as  the  engineers  are 
preparing  to  add  twenty  feet  to  the  height  of 
the  great  dam  at  Assouan.  A  more  difficult 
task  awaits  him  in  the  future,  the  guiding  of 
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an  awakening  nation  as  it  gradually  develops 
a  capacity  for  self-government — and  an  ambi- 
tion for  self-government  out  of  proportion  to 
that  capacity. 

Sir  Eldon,  speaking  three  years  ago,  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  national  character  was  not 
developing  as  rapidly  as  the  country  itself. 
He  was  apprehensive  that  the  fruit  would  be 
rotten  before  it  was  ripe.  The  same  feeling 
is  shared  by  many  who  have  studied  the 
Egyptian  at  close  range.  "Twenty  years  ago," 
remarked  one  well  acquainted  with  the  native 
character,  "I  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  educate  them.  I  was  wrong;  it 
is  their  entire  character  which  must  be  al- 
tered." 

To  a  lesser  degree,  the  Egyptians  themselves 
feel  this.  M.  de  Guerville,  whose  recent  book 
on  Egypt  is  one  of  the  best,  says  that  the 
Khedive  not  only  feels  his  dependence  upon 
England  but  prefers  its  guidance  to  that  of 


any  other  Power.  Shortly  before  Cromer's 
resignation,  the  question  of  the  future  was  put 
direct  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Moustapha 
Fehmy  Pasha.     This  was  his  reply: 

"You  ask  me  if  Egypt  will  one  day  be  able 
to  do  without  England?  That  is  a  delicate 
question,  and  one  which  time  alone  will  answer. 
But  this  much  I  can  say,  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  cannot  do  without  her.  The  point 
has  not  yet  been  reached  when  Egypt  can  be 
left  to  its  own  resources." 

And  so,  under  favorable  conditions,  Sir 
Eldon  comes  to  his  great  task — the  execution 
of  a  policy  that  has  stood  the  severe  test  of 
twenty-five  years,  that  has  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  home  Government,  and  that  has 
the  approbation  of  the  leaders  of  the  subject 
country.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  reins 
of  government  have  fallen  into  strong  and 
capable  hands.  The  men  picked  by  Lord 
Cromer  do  not  fail. 


A  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR  HATTERAS 

THE  PROJECT  OF  CAPTAIN  EELLS  TO  MAKE  AMERICAN  WATERS  SAFER 

BY 

C.  H.  CLAUDY 


THE  extreme  point  of  the  long,  low  sand- 
banks that  lie  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  Carolina  is  Cape  Hatteras.  For 
many  miles  on  either  side,  there  is  not  an  harbor 
in  which  a  passing  vessel  may  seek  safety  from 
the  frequent  and  furious  storms  of  this  coast. 
Although  there  is  comparatively  little  coast- 
wise traffic  past  the  Cape,  it  has  exacted  on 
the  average  a  toll  of  one  vessel  every  three 
months  for  the  last  thirty  years.  There  are 
life-saving  stations  every  five  miles  along  the 
sand-banks,  and  a  lightship  is  anchored  over 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  Diamond  Shoals  out- 
side the  Cape;  yet,  in  spite  of  these,  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  many  lives 
have  been  lost. 

Two  attempts  to  build  lighthouses  have 
failed.  In  1905,  Congress  authorized  Captain 
A.  F.  Eells  to  make  another  attempt,  guarantee- 
ing a  payment  of  $750,000  for  the  light  after 
it  has  stood  five  years.  If  it  proves  a  failure, 
Captain  Eells  and  his  associates  stand  the  loss. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce and  Labor,  seeming  to  doubt  his  good 
faith  in  the  project,  Captain  Eells  wrote  to 
Secretary  Straus  the  whole  history  of  his  plan. 

"More  than  twelve  years  ago,"  the  letter 
said,  "on  one  winter's  afternoon,  I  received 
a  telegram  from  Orleans  stating  'Your  schooner, 
the  /.  R.  Eells,  is  ashore  at  Nauset,  Mass. 
Crew  not  saved.'  The  schooner  had  run 
ashore  on  account  of  having  lost  her  sails  in  a 
heavy  snowstorm  and  gale,  she  having  no  mark 
to  run  for  to  find  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Nantucket  Shoals  at  Pollock  Rip,  Mass.;  it 
being  a  thick  snow-storm,  the  captain — rather 
than  take  his  chances  in  running  down  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Shoals — ran  the  vessel  on  the 
beach  in  the  morning,  the  only  lightship  at 
that  time  being  placed  within  the  shoals.  After 
the  vessel  struck,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
life-saving  crew  to  launch  a  boat,  but  failed. 
They  shot  the  gun  off  with  ball  and  line  which 
passed  over  the  wreck;  but,  on  account  of  one 
man  being  frozen  in  the  rigging  and  the  cap- 
tain having  slipped  down  to  the  cap  of  the 


THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  HATTERAS  LIGHT 

The  black  represents  the  shoals,  and  the  dotted  area  the  land.     The  Gulf-Stream  forces  sailing  vessels  to  pass 

close  to  the  outer  Diamond  Shoal,  on  which,  for  lack  of  a  light,  many  are  lost 
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bowsprit,  there  was  not  sufficient  crew  to  haul 
off  the  hawser  of  the  life-line,  and  the  line 
soon  parted. 

"The  night  was  horribly  cold,  with  three 
men  on  the  fore  crosstrees  and  the  captain  on 
the  cap  of  the  bowsprit,  with  the  sea  washing 
over  him.  Soon  after  dark,  the  crew  aloft 
heard  the  captain  say:  'My  eyes  are  now 
freezing,  I  am  growing  blind.  Oh,  my  poor 
children!'  His  hands  and  feet  had  been  pre- 
viously frozen  and  he  was  probably  washed  off 
some  time  during  the  night,  for  he  was  missing 
in  the  morning  and  his  body  was  never  found. 

"There  were  three  left  on  the  wreck.  Two 
were  rescued  by  a  tug  the  next  morning  and 
the  other  was  left  frozen  in  the  crosstrees.  I 
arrived  on  the  scene  shortly  after  the  tug  had 
rescued  the  two  men,  and  from  where  I  stood 
I  could  see  my  townsman  frozen  in  the 
crosstrees.  This  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
me,  as  it  was  a  vessel  which  I  had  personally 
built  and  sent  to  sea.  I  could  not  but  feel  at 
the  time  that  I  was  the  murderer  of  those  two 
townsmen  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and 
atone  for  this  terrible  calamity  by  helping  to 
prevent  recurrences  of  such  disasters  by  estab- 
lishing lighthouses  on  unmarked  dangers. 

"I  believe  that  can  be  called  my  first  act  or 
thought  that  might  be  in  answer  to  the  letter 
asking  for  'good  faith.' 

"That  night  I  was  left  alone  in  a  cold  hotel; 
during  the  night  I  formed  a  resolution  to  make 
an  effort  of  this  kind.  That  led  to  my  subse- 
quent invention  of  the  lighthouse  which  I  have 
worked  so  many  years  to  get  through  Congress. 
I  also  had  in  mind  my  own  terrible  experience 
on  my  last  vogage  south  in  1881,  in  this  same 
schooner  /.  R.  Eells,  of  which  I  was  then 
master  and  which  I  sailed  from  New  York 
loaded  with  railroad-iron  bound  for  Palatka. 

"Everything  went  well  until  we  reached 
Hatteras.  It  was  night  and  I  wished  to  be  on 
the  safe  side;  when  by  log  I  had  run  far  enough 
to  haul  to — that  is,  to  turn  the  corner— I  thought 
the  tide  might  have  run  stronger  than  I 
supposed,  so  I  stood  further  off  and  was  caught 
by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  made  the  water  so 
rough  that  I  could  not  carry  sail.  In  conse- 
quence, we  were  blown  to  sea  and  did  not  get 
back  again  for  thirteen  days;  and  when  at 
last  I  saw  land  again,  I  was  still  north  of  but 
in  sight  of  Hatteras.  Again  I  tried  to  round 
the  Cape  and  under  very  much  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, but  with  no  better  success.  My 
vessel  was  new  and  strong,  as  it  was  built  the 


preceding  year,  but  the  sails  gave  out  and  the 
oil  was  spilled  and  we  were  in  darkness — with 
not  even  a  light  in  the  binnacle  to  see  the  com- 
pass— and  our  provisions  were  getting  short. 
Four  times  we  were  blown  off  and  four  times  we 
made  Hatteras  on  the  wrong  side;  in  despera- 
tion, I  made  up  my  mind  to  hold  to  the  land  the 
next  time  and  we  went  in  around  the  shoals  in 
ten  fathoms,  but  with  a  vow  that  if  we  did 
strike  the  sands  I  would  use  every  effort  to 
place  a  light  on  this  dreaded  shoal.  I  was  then 
supplied  with  oil  and  provisions  from  the 
Fryingpan  Lightship,  but  could  get  no  canvas 
to  repair  my  sails,  so  we  proceeded  to  George- 
town for  repairs.  While  crossing  over  the 
bars  with  a  pilot  on  board,  our  vessel  struck 
on  the  sand  for  want  of  sufficient  sail,  injuring 
the  hull,  and  we  had  to  be  towed  to  Charleston 
for  repairs ;  there  my  bill  for  repairs  was  nearly 
$4,000.  Two  other  vessels  that  were  in  com- 
pany with  us  during  that  terrible  time  off 
Hatteras  were  never  heard  from  again. 

"On  my  return  to  New  York,  I  went  to 
Staten  Island,  to  the  Lighthouse  Department, 
and  talked  with  the  man  in  charge;  perhaps 
I  should  say  that  this  was  really  my  first  act  of 
good  faith  in  reference  to  the  lighthouse  off  the 
bars  on  the  Diamond  Shoals. 

"The  southeastern  point  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  forms  Cape  Hatteras;  ten  miles 
at  sea  is  Hatteras  Shoals,  on  which  the  seas  of 
the  Atlantic  break  and  on  which  many  known 
and  unknown  wrecks  have  occurred.  The 
sands  in  some  locations  shift  at  every  gale. 
Sweeping  round  in  close  contact  with  the  shoals 
runs  the  Gulf  Stream,  setting  to  the  northeast, 
laden  with  storms  and  squalls  and  lashed  by 
the  very  hell  of  the  ocean.  Here  is  a  narrow 
channel,  then,  with  a  dangerous  shoal  on  one 
side  and  this  raging  river  of  the  ocean  on  the 
other.  Many  south-bound  sailing  vessels,  with 
the  prevailing  westerly  wind,  are  forced  into 
and  caught  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  an  effort  to 
round  the  Cape  to  avoid  the  shoal  and  are 
swept  back  and  often  blown  broad  off  the  land, 
perhaps  to  return  in  a  crippled  condition  after 
weeks  of  hardships  and  suffering,  or  else 
obliged  to  abandon  a  worthless  and  dangerous 
wreck  to  be  left  in  the  path  of  vessels — if  they 
do  not  go  down  with  an  exhausted  and  helpless 
crew  to  the  silent  bed  of  the  ocean.  This 
shoal  is  situated  in  the  direct  course  of  vessels 
bound  for  the  Southern  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  passed  by  nearly  all  the  south- 
bound  vessels   from   our  Northern   ports.     I 
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mention  particularly  the  south-bound  vessels 
because  they  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage 
at  the  Cape,  as  they  have  to  sail  between  the 
shoals  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  those  bound 
north  can  go  broad  off  in  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
a  fair  tide. 

"With  a  westerly  wind,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, to  sailing  vessels  especially,  to  turn  the 
corner  or  elbow  of  the  coast  as  near  to  the  shoal 
as  is  safe,  but  at  present  they  have  no  means  of 
knowing  in  the  night  or  thick  weather  when 
they  are  at  a  safe  distance  from  this  shoal. 
In  a  clear  night,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  many  captains  run  their  vessels 
until  they  sink  the  light  on  the  mainland  at 
Cape  Hatteras  below  the  horizon,  but  this 
carries  them  twenty  miles  at  sea  into  the  strong 
tide  and  rough  water;  in  many  instances,  this 
sweeps  them  back  to  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  vessels  often  lie  off  Hatteras  for  weeks  in 
trying  to  round  the  Cape.  After  this  point  is 
passed,  a  vessel  can  sail  with  safety  nearer  the 
shore  and  inside  the  influence  of  the  tide. 

"In  thick  or  stormy  weather,  here  is  the  home 
of  storms,  with  nothing  to  mark  the  shoals  but 
the  foaming  breakers;  the  vessels  are  tossed  by 
this  peculiar  Hatteras  sea  and  swept  back  by 
the  ever-changing,  rapid  tide,  into  the  vicinity 
of  the  dreaded  shoals.  The  greatest  loss  on 
Hatteras  Shoal  is  caused  by  having  to  give  it 
too  wide  a  berth,  there  being  no  light  and 
whistle  to  guide  the  captains.  It  has  been 
supposed  impossible  to  put  even  a  buoy  on 
Hatteras  Shoal,  since  the  saw-teeth  (as  the 
peculiar  sea  is  called)  chafe  the  chains  off  in  a 
short  time.  My  plan  (which  I  have  placed 
before  the  most  competent  engineers  of  the 
country  and  which  is  by  them  pronounced 
practical)  is  for  an  iron  structure  to  be  built  on 
shore,  launched,  ballasted,  towed  to  place  and 
sunk,  forming  an  immense  diving-bell  in  which 
the  sand  pumps  can  be  worked  to  sink  the 
structure  into  the  sand,  forming  a  solid 
foundation. 

"After  working  on  these  plans  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  went  to  Washington  and  made 
application  for  a  patent,  but  it  did  not  go  to 
issue  at  that  time.  When  I  finally  found  that 
my  patents  could  be  allowed,  I  showed  them 
to  the  engineer  of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and 
am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  he  looked  at  me  as 
though  he  considered  me  a  meddler,  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

"I  then  went  to  see  Governor  Dingley,  he 
being  then  the  Representative  from  my  district, 


and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Commodore  Greer,  who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  promised  to  do  all  he  could,  and 
then  introduced  me  to  the  Engineer  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Millis. 

"I  went  to  see  Mr.  Millis  at  his  office,  and 
said  to  him: 

"T  have  a  plan  for  building  a  lighthouse  on 
sandy  foundations,  and  a  letter  from  Repre- 
tative  Dingley.' 

"  'Mr.  Eells,  I  would  rather  you  would  not 
trouble  Hatteras,'  he  said,  'as  there  are  other 
movements  being  made  at  that  point.  Is  there 
not  some  other  point  where  you  could  plant 
your  structure?  If  there  is,  I  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  said,  'on  Pollock  Rip,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  shoals  off  Monomoy,  near  where 
my  captain  lost  my  vessel,  and  who  was  drowned 
with  another  man  who  came  from  my  home. 
What  is  the  usual  procedure  in  establishing  a 
new  lighthouse?  Is  it  necessary  to  get  a 
petition  signed?' 

"  T  think  something  of  that  kind  would  be 
well,'  he  replied. 

"I  then  got  a  petition  signed  by  nearly  every 
commercial  interest  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  by  ship-owners  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore,  for  a  lighthouse  to  be  built  at  Pollock 
Rip.  I  laid  this  petition  before  the  engineers, 
but  never  heard  anything  more  from  it. 

"I  finally  took  the  drawings  to  New  York 
and  showed  them  to  Abner  McKinley,  the 
President's  brother,  and  through  Mr.  McKinley 
I  met  Admiral  Schley,  who  was  then  chairman 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

"He  looked  the  drawings  over,  spoke  well 
of  the  plans  and  said,  'I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
you  in  having  this  idea  carried  out.'  All  the 
naval  men  whom  I  met  during  this  effort  were 
strongly  in  favor  of,  and  very  much  pleased  with, 
my  project;  but,  to  counteract  this,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  had  continuous  opposition  from 
the  army  engineers,  who  were  the  engineering 
officers  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

"Admiral  Wilde,  whom  I  had  previously  met 
when  he  was  Naval  Secretary  of  the  Light- 
house Board,  always  showed  great  pleasure 
in  promoting  my  project.  I  consider  him  to 
be  my  first  friend  in  the  Government  employ 
to  endorse  this  project. 

"I  used  a  great  deal  of  time  in  getting 
signed  this  petition  for  the  appropriation  of 
$300,000   for    a    lighthouse  at    Pollock  Rip, 
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hoping  to  get  a  bid  in  competition  with  others 
for  that  light. 

"I  left  Washington  immediately  after  pre- 
senting this  petition  to  Congress,  as  I  considered 
my  work  done,  and  I  supposed  Mr.  Millis 
would  forward  the  matter.  Mr.  Millis  then 
went  to  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
told  me  that  Mr.  Millis  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  build  this  lighthouse  for  $80,000; 
Mr.  Lodge  said  of  course  they  couldn't  make 
the  appropriation  any  larger  than  Mr.  Millis 
asked,  and  so  the  bill  was  reduced  and  passed 
Congress  for  that  amount. 

"Mr.  Millis  then  said:  'We  have  not 
sufficient  money  to  build  a  lighthouse;  there- 
fore, we  will  build  a  lightship,  experimentally, 
and  see  if  it  will  stand.'  The  lightship  was 
built,  and  I  was  thereby  cut  off  from  building 
my  structure. 

"I  then  presented  a  letter  to  Senator  Frye, 
signed  by  leading  commercial  men,  saying  that 
a  lightship  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  a  light- 
house should  be  built  there.  When  it  was  put 
before  the  Senate,  the  Lighthouse  Board  and 
the  Engineering  Secretary  stated  that  the 
channel  at  Pollock  Rip  was  continually  shifting 
and  that  a  lighthouse  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  navigation. 

"I  then  said;  'Is  there  any  other  place  on 
the  coast  where  this  light  would  fit?'  The 
Engineering  Secretary  answered  that  he  knew 
of  none.  Senator  Mallory,  of  Florida,  who 
was  on  the  Committee  at  that  time,  then  stepped 
up  to  me  and  said:  'It  would  be  worth  a 
million  dollars  to  the  United  States  if  you  could 
put  that  light  at  Cape  Hatteras.'  I  then 
changed  my  bill  for  Hatteras,  and  perhaps  this 
would  substantiate  my  claim  of  good  faith,  as 
is  questioned  in  the  letter. 

"I  plainly  remember,  while  on  this  work, 
my  first  meeting  with  Senator  Hoar.  Evidently 
he  knew  me,  for  he  held  out  his  hand  and,  with 
a  smile,  said :  'Captain,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you. 
I  hear  you  are  making  an  attempt,  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  to  do  what  I  con- 
sider a  great  public  work,  and  you  shall  have 
my  assistance  in  every  way  in  which  I  can  help 
you.  I  met  Engineer  Eads  when  he  considered 
he  had  failed  with  Congress  in  his  attempts 
on  the  Mississippi  River  jetty  system.  I 
think  this  is  a  similar  instance,  and  there  is  a 
great  similarity  in  the  names  Eads  and  Eells.' 
From  that  time  on,  he  gave  me  all  the  assistance 
that  he  possibly  could.  He  wrote  letters  and 
talked  with  different  members  and  would  stop 


his  work  whenever  I  stepped  in  to  see  him.  He 
not  only  made  addresses  in  favor  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  but  also  went  over  to  the  House  and 
introduced  me  to  many  of  the  members.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  Lovering,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
also  worked  well  for  the  bill.  Mr.  Small,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  whose  district  this  light- 
house comes,  also  personally  sought  me  out 
and  offered  his  assistance  and  said  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  me,  and  he  gave 
valuable  time  in  behalf  of  this  project.  Many 
times  he  has  left  his  home  and  gone  to 
Washington  to  attend  to  this  bill.  He  intro- 
duced it  in  his  own  name  in  the  House  and 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  see  the  project 
carried  to  completion. 

DIRECT    APPEAL    TO    CONGRESS 

"After  being  blocked  with  the  Pollock  Rip 
bill,  I  saw  there  was  no  other  way  except  to 
appeal  to  Congress  to  contract  direct  with  me, 
and  I  put  in  a  bill  to  that  effect.  It  came  very 
near  passing  in  1903,  but  there  was  some 
trouble  between  the  two  parties  and  all  private 
bills  failed  to  pass,  mine  among  the  others. 

"The  next  year,  1904,  my  bill  passed;  but 
at  the  last  moment  a  clause  was  put  in  which 
required  the  approval  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  and  so  brought  us  in  with  the  engineers 
again.  It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were 
determined  to  prevent  any  effort  in  the  move- 
ment that  I  might  make  to  commence  this 
work  on  the  Diamond  Shoals  Lighthouse. 
Although  they  had  made  an  effort  to  do  this 
thing  themselves  and  their  plans  had  failed, 
they  seemed  to  be  bound  that  no  one  else  should 
make  the  attempt. 

"I  followed  this  bill  very  closely  and  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  different  members. 
It  received  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate,  and 
finally  passed  the  House  with  a  great  majority, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $590,000. 

"I  was  forced  to  accept  this  bill  as  satis- 
factory, although  the  appropriation  was  not 
sufficient  and  the  clause  in  regard  to  the  Engi- 
neering Board  was  a  continuance  of  the  hin- 
drance that  had  fought  against  me  so  long. 
However,  I  sent  to  the  Engineering  Board  and 
asked  what  I  should  do  in  preparation  of  plans 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  and  I  sent  a  drawing 
of  a  foundation  for  the  lighthouse  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor.  That  drawing 
had  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Buck,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Merritt 
Wrecking  Company,  and  the  Newport  News 
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Shipbuilding  Company,  all  stating  that  it  was 
a  stable  foundation. 

"I  sent  the  drawing  of  the  caisson,  with 
copies  of  the  letter,  and  an  answer  came  back 
that  specifications  and  drawings  of  the  super- 
structure must  accompany  it,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  I  then  went  to  Washington 
and  met  Colonel  Lockwood  at  his  office.  'Mr. 
Lockwood,'  I  said,  'I  wish  to  make  these  draw- 
ings for  the  superstructure  here  in  Washington, 
under  your  supervision,  so  there  can  be  no 
errors.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  in  what  spare 
time  you  have,  help  me  in  this  matter.'  He 
said  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  competent 
to  make  these  drawings.  I  then  asked  him  whom 
in  Washington  he  did  consider  competent. 
He  said  there  was  no  one  in  Washington,  and 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  advisable  for  any 
member  of  the  Board  to  look  over  the  drawings, 
as  the  whole  Board  would  have  to  pass  upon 
them.  But  he  did  say  that  Mr.  Rettig,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  would  be  competent  to  do  that  work. 
I  must  admit  that  I  showed  my  anger  and  I 
started  to  go  out  of  the  office,  when  he  said: 
'I  am  advising  you  for  your  own  benefit.'  I 
went  to  Reading  and  saw  Mr.  Rettig  and 
showed  him  my  drawings.  He  said  that  he 
thought  a  skeleton  structure  would  be  practica- 
ble to  put  on  Cape  Hatteras,  but  I  told  him 
that  I  would  like  to  have  him  make  drawings 
for  the  solid  structure;  but  he  said  he  would 
not  do  it,  and  that  I  had  better  get  Mr.  Buck. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  make  plans  for  a 
skeleton  structure  if  they  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and  he  said  that  he 
would.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  Lighthouse  Board,  and 
his  act  and  his  conversation  placed  me  in  a 
position  where  I  could  make  no  drawings  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  according 
to  Colonel  Lockwood's  statement;  and  so  I 
again  decided  to  go  to  Congress  for  relief  in 
this  matter. 

"Up  to  this  time,  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  my  first  act  of 
good  faith  in  this  enterprise;  and  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  work  of  preparation  not  only 
took  the  time  of  myself  and  many  kind  friends, 
but  also  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

THE   PASSAGE   OF    THE    BILL 

"The  bill  in  its  present  form  finally  passed 
unanimously  through  the  House  and  Senate  and 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  March  4, 
1905,  just  one  hour  before  his   inauguration. 


"The  Government  is  amply  protected,  so 
that  if  the  lighthouse  is  not  completed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
Government  will  not  have  to  pay  for  it." 

The  caisson  on  which  Captain  Eells  intends 
to  build  his  light  is  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  instead  of  the  usual  cylinder,  so  that 
when  buried  in  the  sand  it  will  be  anchored 
with  the  weight  of  sand  and  rip-rap  rock  above 
its  sloping  sides;  and  it  differs  from  all  previous 
caissons  in  having  double  walls,  which  can  be 
filled  with  or  emptied  of  water  by  powerful 
pumps,  so  that  it  contains  everything  within 
itself  necessary  to  sink  itself.  It  is  a  ship  while 
being  towed  to  location,  and  a  huge  diving  bell 
while  being  sunk.  When  afloat,  the  caisson 
will  ride  out  gale  after  gale,  anchored  in  deep 
water.  When  a  calm  comes — as  calms  do 
come,  once  in  a  while  off  Hatteras — the  im- 
mense structure  will  be  towed  swiftly  to  the 
buoyed  location,  and  scuttled.  Once  down, 
the  weight  of  the  steel  and  the  water  in  the 
hollow  walls  will  hold  it  down.  Then  the 
work  of  sinking  it  in  the  sand  by  dredging  and 
digging  from  the  inside  will  be  done,  until 
its  bottom  is  thirty  feet  below  the  bed  of  the 
ocean. 

As  fast  as  the  caisson  is  sunk,  it  will  be  filled 
with  concrete;  when  all  is  done,  the  huge 
double  steel  shell  will  be  a  solid  mass  of  con- 
crete, weighing  (with  the  steel  tower  upon  it) 
27,000  tons.  It  will  be  a  steel  lighthouse, 
built  upon  a  concrete  rock  in  the  ocean.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  steel  on  the  outside  of  the 
caisson  may  rust  away.  That  will  not  matter, 
at  all.  The  concrete  rock  will  be  there,  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  the  light  above  will 
be  built  upon  the  solid  concrete,  so  that  no 
more  ships  shall  go  to  pieces  on  that  treacherous 
coast  for  lack  of  warning. 

With  one  instruction  to  remember  "Keep 
Outside  the  Light" — with  the  certainty  that  no 
storm  can  shift  the  tower,  and  no  weather  ob- 
scure its  light  entirely,  the  seamen  rounding 
Hatteras  in  the  protection  of  the  new  light  will 
do  so  in  increasing  numbers  and  with  decreas- 
ing disasters.  It  will  be  not  only  the  greatest 
lighthouse  engineering  feat  in  the  world,  be- 
sides which  Eddystone,  Minot's  Ledge,  Spec- 
tacle Reef,  and  Rothersand  will  seem  small, 
but  it  will  be  a  national  monument,  typifying 
the  broad  and  liberal  policy  of  this  nation  in 
the  matter  of  humanity,  in  its  efforts  to  insure, 
protect,  and  save  the  lives  of  all  who  approach 
its  shores  in  ships. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY    WHICH 
DISPOSES     OF     LAWSUITS      FOR      LESS     THAN      $1.00     APIECE 

BY 


RUPERT  SARGENT  HOLLAND 

ATTORNEY  FOR  THE   LEGAL  AID   SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


I  AST  year  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New 
York  City  handled  23,175  cases  and 
-i  spent  less  than  $23,000.  More  than 
23,000  people  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
defrauded  were  given  justice  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$1  apiece.  Probably  there  is  no  money  spent 
in  the  United  States  which  does  so  much  toward 
planting  a  faith  in  our  democracy  among  the 
immigrants  that  come  to  our  shores. 

This  movement  began  in  a  small  way.  In 
1876,  some  German  merchants  in  New  York 
were  so  bothered  with  requests  for  legal  aid 
by  immigrants  from  their  own  country  that 
twenty  of  them  hired  a  lawyer  to  take  care  of 
these  complaints.  He  was  known  as  "The 
German  Legal  Aid  Society."  At  a  later  date, 
the  scope  was  extended  and  the  present  or- 
ganization confines  itself  to  no  one  nationality. 
The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Arthur  von 
Briesen,  like  Carl  Schurz  and  Jacob  Riis, 
came  to  New  York  filled  with  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  young  Republic.  He  was 
poor,  and  during  his  early  years  in  this  country 
he  came  to  realize  how  hard  it  was  for  foreigners 
without  money  and  without  knowledge  of  our 
court  procedure  to  engage  counsel  or  press 
their  suits  in  court.  When  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  outgrew  its  purely  German  character, 
Mr.  von  Briesen  became  a  member.  He  had 
saved  enough  money  to  study  law  and,  after 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  he  took  up  his  pro- 
fession and  built  up  a  large  practice.  In  1890, 
the  chance  came  for  him  to  lead  in  the  work 
which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  a  young 
man.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Legal  Aid  Society  because,  as  he  said, 
"  there  was  no  other  fool  on  whose  hands  to  let 
it  die."  He  has  been  at  its  head  ever  since  and 
he  has  seen  the  Society  quadruple  in  size  under 
his  direction.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  French 
Government  decorated  him  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  his  great 
services  to  the  poor. 


The  New  York  Society  was  the  pioneer. 
Since  its  founding,  similar  organizations  have 
arisen  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country 
— Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Newark, 
Hoboken,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and 
Denver.  It  is  such  a  practical  benevolence  (for 
it  is  supported  chiefly  by  subscription),  that  it 
has  been  copied  abroad.  London  has  a 
similar  organization  and  there  are  others  else- 
where in  Europe. 

The  work  in  New  York  is  carried  on  through 
six  offices,  which  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  office  of  any  large  law  firm.  One 
of  the  attorneys  in  charge  finds  out  whether  the 
applicant  is  able  to  engage  private  counsel. 
If  the  case  is  one  which  properly  comes  within 
the  Society's  scope,  a  full  statement  is  made 
out  and  the  applicant  becomes  a  regular  client. 
In  each  case  a  retaining  fee  of  ten  cents  is 
charged,  but  when  this  sum  cannot  be  paid, 
the  attorney  is  allowed  to  remit  it.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  amounts  collected  above  $5  is  charged, 
and  this,  together  with  the  retaining  fees,  is 
paid  into  the  Society's  treasury. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  New 
York  Society  handled  202  cases;  in  1906, 
3,175,  and,  in  the  first  thirty  years,  206,916 
cases.  The  amount  collected  and  paid 
to  clients  during  this  thirty  years  was 
$1,182,453.10.  Of  the  23,175  clients  during 
the  year  1906,  7,154  were  Americans,  3,434 
were  Russians,  3,412  were  Germans,  3,122  were 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  3,017  were 
Austro-Hungarians.  More  than  half  of  the 
applicants  were  men  and  more  than  half  of 
these  had  not  yet  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  best  exposition  of  the  work  actually 
accomplished  is  given  by  a  few  specific  cases. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  case  handled 
by  the  East-Side  Branch,  which  does  most  of 
its  work  among  the  Jews:  A  loan  company, 
doing  business  under   the   title  of  "The  
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Real  Estate  Company,"  advanced  $40  to  a  small 
sweat-shop  owner  of  the  East  Side,  taking  as 
security  a  chattel  mortgage  of  $48  for  ten 
weeks  upon  his  furniture.  Three  hundred  pairs 
of  trousers  were  turned  out  of  his  shop  each 
week,  for  which  the  sweat-shop  owner  received 
25  cents  a  pair.  When  the  ten  weeks  had 
expired,  he  could  not  meet  the  mortgage.  The 
company  demanded  $8  interest,  and  a  new 
mortgage  for  $48.  This  went  on  for  two  years, 
the  sweater  paying  $8  every  ten  weeks,  until 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
had  been  paid,  yet  he  w°  never  able  to  pay  the 
$40  at  once.  A  dull  season  finally  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  meet  even  the  interest. 
The  company  threatened  to  foreclose  and 
remove  his  furniture.  The  landlord,  to  whom 
he  was  in  arrears  for  rent,  threatened  to  dis- 
possess him,  and  the  loan  company  threatened 
a  criminal  prosecution  if  he  removed  his  furni- 
ture. His  seven  children  were  without  food, 
and  would  soon  be  without  a  roof.  In  his 
despair,  he  deserted  his  wife  and  children. 
The  half-starved  wife,  with  all  seven  children, 
the  oldest  being  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  came 
to  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  The  landlord  had 
locked  their  rooms  and  taken  the  keys,  and  the 
company  was  about  to  remove  the  furniture. 
They  were  absolutely  homeless.  The  Legal 
Aid  Society's  lawyer  took  the  family  to  the 
municipal  lodging-house,  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  the  loan  company.  He  instituted 
proceedings  which  saved  the  furniture.  The 
woman  was  unable,  of  course,  to  make  a  living 
for  all  seven  children.  The  lodging-house 
authorities  found  homes  for  all  but  the  two 
youngest.  The  mother  sold  all  the  furniture 
but  her  own  machine,  and  with  that  she  has 
started  life  anew.  She  can  support  herself 
and  the  two  children,  and  she  hopes  ultimately 
to  have  all  the  children  with  her.  The  husband 
has  not  been  heard  from.  The  tenth  ward  of 
the  city  of  New  York  has  over  700,000  Jews 
living  in  an  area  of  some  no  acres,  and  many 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  must 
inevitably  become  the  victims  of  all  kinds  of 
sharpers.  It  is  only  by  the  utmost  care  that 
the  Society,  located  in  this  section,  can  learn 
the  truth  of  the  stories  brought  to  it. 

The  West-Side  Branch  is  located  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  theatrical  district  of  New  York  and 
to  it  comes  much  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
that  profession.  Their  troubles  are  often  very 
hard  to  adjust.  In  one  case,  a  man  had  been 
engaged  as  a  chorus  singer  at  the  beginning  of 


the  season  by  a  well-known  manager  and  had 
worked  through  a  number  of  weeks  at  rehear- 
sals; for  this,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of 
the  profession,  he  was  not  paid.  He  was  then 
discharged  because  a  new  stage  manager 
decided  that  the  chorus  would  look  better  if 
composed  of  taller  men.  By  this  time,  it  was 
too  late  to  get  another  engagement  for  that 
season.  Without  going  into  court,  the  Society 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  manager  to  pay  the 
man  for  one-half  of  the  time  he  had  put  in  at 
rehearsals.  Most  of  the  cases  do  not  have  to 
be  taken  to  court  at  all;  of  the  3,349  cases 
brought  to  the  Harlem  Branch  in  1906,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  action  in  only  about  350. 

Another  case  which,  although  not  directly 
in  the  line  of  Legal  Aid,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
many  phases  of  this  work,  was  that  of  a  crew 
of  thirty-seven  Lascar  seamen  who  were  found 
shivering  in  Battery  Park,  clad  in  tropical 
clothing  in  the  severest  of  December  weather. 
They  had  appealed  in  vain  to  the  master  of 
their  vessel  for  clothing  more  suitable  to  the 
climate.  Abdul  Rahman,  their  leader,  found 
his  way  to  the  office  of  the  Seamen's  Branch 
and  laid  his  complaint  before  those  in  charge. 
An  appeal  to  the  agents  of  the  vessel  brought 
an  advance  of  wages  which,  with  a  liberal 
donation  of  clothing  from  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  was  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  coolies  in  garments  more  suitable  to 
the  climate. 

A  girl  called  at  the  Philadelphia  Legal  Aid 
office  and  said  that  she  had  been  attracted  by 
the  advertisement  of  a  Newark  concern  which 
promised  employment  at  $10  per  week  for 
addressing  envelopes.  Upon  answering  the 
advertisement,  she  was  advised  that  the  address- 
ing must  be  done  on  one  of  the  company's  own 
make  of  typewriters,  which  would  be  fur- 
nished her  for  $2.50.  This  sum,  which  repre- 
sented almost  a  week's  work,  she  borrowed 
from  a  friend  and  forwarded.  When  the 
typewriter  arrived,  it  proved  to  be  made  of  tin 
and  became  entirely  useless  after  a  few  letters 
were  addressed.  The  company  then  refused 
either  to  pay  the  promised  salary  (on  the  ground 
that  the  girl  had  not  done  the  work  specified) 
or  to  take  back  the  typewriter.  The  Society 
succeeded  in  recovering  the  full  amount. 

One  freezing  day  in  February,  a  German 
sailor,  who  could  not  speak  English,  landed  in 
Philadelphia  after  a  long  voyage;  he  was 
promptly  captured  by  a  "crimp,"  and  sold  to 
the  captain  of  a  most  undesirable  outbound 
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vessel  for  $15.  Upon  his  refusal  to  sign  and 
sail,  his  chest  and  clothes  were  taken  away  and 
held  on  a  pretended  lien  for  board,  and  he  was 
thrown  out  on  the  streets  to  freeze  or  ship. 
Ignorant  of  our  language  and  laws,  without 
money  or  friends,  and  literally  without  a  coat 
to  his  back  or  shoes  for  his  feet,  someone 
directed  the  shivering  man  to  the  Legal  Aid 
Society.  Within  an  hour,  the  Society  suc- 
ceeded in  arraigning  the  "crimp"  before  a 
magistrate,  forced  him  to  disgorge  all  of  the 
man's  property,  and  placed  the  sailor  where  he 
could  be  safe  from  any  further  attacks  of  the 
modern  press-gang.  The  Harlem  Branch  in 
New  York  has  attorneys  who  can  talk  with 
clients  in  Czech,  French,  Moravian,  Magyar, 
Slavonian,  and  Yiddish. 

A  young  boy  in  Philadelphia  was  left,  on  the 
death  of  his  parents,  with  a  little  sum  from  their 
life  insurance.  A  disbarred  attorney  and  a 
dive-keeper  planned  to  gain  possession  of  this 
fund.  When  the  attention  of  the  Society  was 
called  to  the  case,  the  boy  was  already  with  the 
dive-keeper  and  a  petition  had  been  drafted 
for  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  guardian 
of  his  person  and  property.  By  the  interposition 
of  the  Society,  the  application  was  withdrawn; 
the  boy  has  been  placed  in  a  good  home,  and 
his  money  deposited  in  trust  for  him  until  he 
becomes  of  age. 

Another  boy  from  the  slums  committed  an 
offence  punishable  by  fine.  Through  perjured 
testimony,  he  was  indicted  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  fifteen  years'  imprisonment.  On  the 
day  fixed  for  his  trial,  the  Society  was  able  to 
lay  the  true  facts  before  the  district-attorney. 
The  graver  charge  was  dismissed,  the  boy 
pleaded  guilty  of  the  lesser  offence,  was  fined, 
and  then  released  so  that  he  might  earn  the 
amount  of  his  fine. 

The  Societies  have  been  successful  also  in 
getting  new  laws  enacted  to  cover  defects  which 
they  have  had  occasion  to  observe.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York,  acting  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  recently  passed 
a  law  which  provides  that  when  wages  are 
assigned  to  a  money-lender,  a  copy  of  the 
assignment  shall  be  filed  with  the  employer 
within  three  days.  "This  requirement  has 
served  as  a  great  check  on  the  operations  of 
these  usurious  companies,"  said  Mr.  Cornelius 
P.  Kitchel,  lately  the  chief  attorney  of  the  New 
York  Society,  "Publicity  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  employee  desires  to  avoid.  He 
knows  that  it  is  apt  to  go  hard  with  him  if  his 


employer  discovers  that  he  has  assigned  his 
wages,  and  the  requirement  that  knowledge  of 
the  assignment  be  brought  home  to  the  employer 
oefore  it  can  be  valid  has  had  a  very  salutary 
effect.  Our  experience  has  shown  us,  however, 
that  the  present  law  ought  to  be  amended. 
The  loan  companies  have  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  having  the  borrower  sign  a  mere 
power-of-attorney  to  someone  else  to  assign 
his  wages,  instead  of  actually  assigning  them 
himself,  and  the  situation  thus  arising  should 
be  clearly  covered  by  the  law." 

The  East-Side  Branch  in  New  York  has 
always  been  very  deeply  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  the  cases  of  abandonment  and  non- 
support  of  wives  and  children.  The  frequency 
of  this  offence  in  the  lower  East  Side  of  New 
York  is  startling,  but  since  it  was  impossible  to 
have  the  delinquent  husband  or  father  who  had 
fled  from  the  state  brought  back  for  trial  on 
the  charge  of  desertion  and  non-support,  the 
Society  found  itself  practically  helpless.  After 
much  discussion,  the  law  was  amended.  It  is 
now  possible  to  have  these  offenders  brought 
back  and  held  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
This  is  another  instance  in  which  the  exertions 
of  the  Society  to  improve  the  existing  laws 
have  been  most  effectual. 

The  most  recent  reform  is  that  in  regard  to 
prohibiting  "the  shanghaiing"  of  men  to  work 
in  the  oyster  fields  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Men 
are  attracted  by  false  statements  or  actually 
kidnapped  by  oyster  boatmen  and  forced  to 
work  on  the  boats  under  conditions  of  virtual 
slavery.  How  terrible  these  conditions  were 
was  shown  in  the  evidence  brought  out  by 
United  States  District-Attorney  Rose,  of  Balti- 
more, at  the  time  of  the  investigation  made  by 
the  Legal  Aid  Societies  of  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. It  was  then  shown  that  "shanghai- 
ing" was  going  on  unchecked  on  the  oyster 
boats  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  that  men  unused 
to  seafaring  lives  were  forced  to  remain  night 
and  day  for  months  on  the  open  oyster  boats, 
without  sufficient  food  and  clothing  and  without 
wages.  The  boats  never  put  into  shore,  the 
supplies  being  delivered  and  the  oysters  taken 
away  by  tugs,  and  it  was  only  after  a  raid  by  a 
United  States  Revenue  cutter  that  the  full 
state  of  affairs  was  revealed.  Mr.  Rose 
stated  that  in  the  seven  years  in  which  he  had 
tried  these  cases  he  had  never  met  with  one 
man  who  had  ever  been  paid  a  day's  wages,  no 
matter  how  long  he  had  worked.  Largely 
owing  to  the  energy  of  Legal  Aid  attorneys,  a 
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bill  to  prevent  this  practice  of  "  shanghaiing" 
became  a  law  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

A  "  Sailor's  Log  Book"  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Currier,  in  charge  of  the  Seamen's 
Branch.  This  gives  in  condensed  form  the 
laws  pertaining  to  sailors  and  their  rights  on 
the  high  seast  The  edition  of  5,000  copies  was 
quickly  distributed,  and  the  results  of  its 
publication  have  already  appeared  in  the  better 
understanding  by  the  seafarers  of  their  rights 
against  boarding-house  keepers  and  the  various 
"crimps"  who  molest  them  on  shore.  Mr. 
Currier  cites  two  instances  as  typical  of  the  use 
of  this  "Log": 

"One  sailor  secured  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  in  a  reading 
room  in  New  York  and  learned  through  reading  the  book 
of  a  certain  right  which  he  had,  but  had  never  known  before. 
Relying  upon  the  statement  in  the  'Log'  as  correct,  he 
made  a  trip  to  Baltimore  to  enforce  his  newly  discovered 
right  against  a  vessel  upon  which  he  had  just  been 
employed.  The  outcome  of  his  trip  was  entirely  successful. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  paid  the  book  was  that 
given  by  a  seaman's  society  which  devotes  much  time  to 
distributing  libraries  on  vessels.  This  society  began  send- 
ing out  a  copy  to  each  library.     Soon  a  great  protest  was 


raised  on  the  part  of  the  captains,  who  complained  bitterly 
about  the  book,  because  they  said  that  it  was  teaching  the 
sailors  too  much  law.  One  captain  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  to  throw  a  whole  library  overboard  unless  the 
pamphlet  was  removed.  Rather  than  Injure  the  usefulness 
of  the  libraries  in  general,  the  society  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  'Sailor's  Log.'  Although  praise  of  a 
negative  character,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Seamen's 
Branch." 

The  New  York  Society  issued  a  similar  book 
for  the  use  of  servants. 

All  of  the  societies  are  supported  mainly  by 
voluntary  contributions.  At  a  performance  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  benefit 
of  the  New  York  Society,  Mark  Twain  said : 

"There  is  something  so  eloquent  about  those  plain, 
unadorned  statistics  and  the  quoted  incidents  that  it  would 
not  be  in  human  nature  for  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest 
in  the  land  to  read  them  and  not  be  strongly  moved  to 
desire  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  Society's  generous 
crusade  in  the  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  friendless." 

It  is  not  charity ;  it  has  no  pauperizing  effects. 
It  is  merely  providing  that  all  men  shall  have 
justice  and  "a  square  deal." 


THE  UPLIFT  OF  THE  WORLD 

HOW  THE  LAST  STRONGHOLDS  OF  BARBARISM  ARE  YIELDING  TO  CIVILIZATION 

BY 
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THERE  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
astonishing  than  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  outlying  and  until  lately  unprogres- 
sive  corners  of  the  earth  are  yielding  to  the 
uplifting  influences  of  Western  civilization  and 
commerce.  All  around  the  world  the  story 
is  the  same,  the  story  of  modem  methods  in 
regions  but  a  few  years  ago  barely  reached  by 
the  scouts  of  progress. 

Perhaps  the  Transvaal  and  the  other  South 
African  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  the  most 
striking  example  at  the  moment.  Until  to-day, 
the  reputation  of  South  Africa  has  been  sin- 
ister. Bloemfontein,  Johannesburg,  Pretoria, 
Buluwayo,  Ladysmith — the  names  are  eloquent 
of  battle.  They  recall  the  militant  pilgrimage 
of  the  Boers,  seeking  a  land  where  slavery 
might  thrive;  the  Zulu  Impi,  and  its  mad 
charge  upon  the  circle  of  Cape  wagons;  the 
sufferings  of  a  Livingstone,  wandering  hopeless 
through  a  hopeless  land;  at  the  last,  the  rum- 
blings of  Boer  and  British  cannon,  the  patient 


march  and  countermarch,  the  long  siege,  the 
death  march  echoing  from  hill  to  hill. 

But  the  names  are  taken  to-day  from  the 
time-table  of  the  railroad.  They  are  the 
central  points  of  a  country  that  is  growing,  that 
is  becoming  civilized,  that  has  put  off  the  ways 
of  war  and  has  become  a  trader  in  the  marts 
of  peace.  A  little  time  ago,  General  Botha, 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  Boer  leaders,  was 
elected  Premier  of  South  Africa.  To-day, 
there  are  hundreds  of  Zulus,  Matabeles,  and 
other  once  warlike  Africans  working  for  daily 
wages  in  the  mines,  the  markets,  and  the  fields 
of  British  South  Africa. 

And  all  these  colonies  and  all  their  central 
markets  are  linked  together  with  the  double 
band  of  steel,  the  railroad,  emblem  of  the  Age 
of  Progress.  Splendid  trains  whirl  out  of 
Cape  Town,  and  away  into  the  Northern  Out- 
land.  The  glare  of  electric  lights  from  the 
windows  sweeps  the  broad  veldt  where  yes- 
terday   Gordon,    the   peaceful   hunter,   gazed 
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upon  the  millions  of  springbok  and  tracked 
the  great  lion  to  his  lair.  The  train,  from  its 
fittings,  might  be  one  of  the  Pennsylvania 
flyers  to  Chicago;  but  it  is  merely  the  "train 
de  luxe"  for  Victoria  Falls.  It  follows  the 
trail  of  the  Lost  Legion,  the  "long  trek"  of 
the  Father  of  the  Boers.  It  cuts  across  the 
battlefields  of  Cronje,  De  Wet,  and  Botha. 
It  taps  Johannesburg,  the  heart  of  the  Rand. 
It  threads  the  hills  where  Roberts  swept  the 
broken  forces  of  the  Boers  back  on  Pretoria. 
Then  on  and  on  it  picks  its  way,  up  through 
the  hills  and  plains,  leaping  at  last  on  great 
steel  arches  over  the  Zambesi,  Livingstone's 
river,  then  on  into  the  unbroken  jungle  of  the 
great  central  plateau. 

Here  and  there  spurs  pierce  the  ranges,  or 
reach  down  into  valleys  where  white  men 
labor  at  the  arts  of  peace,  or  black  men  work 
the  mines.  They  come  from  Durban  up  by 
Ladysmith,  creeping  through  the  ranges  to 
tap  the  riches  of  the  central  land.  And 
with  them  come  the  hosts  of  civilization.  Here 
come  the  man  of  commerce,  seeking  his 
wares;  the  German  drummer,  whose  sole 
ambition  is  to  stamp  his  "made  in  Germany" 
across  the  map  of  every  country  in  the  world; 
the  Pittsburg  agent,  anxious  to  show  the 
wonders  of  his  mining  machinery  to  the  British 
magnates  of  the  Rand;  agents  for  Canadian 
whiskey,  Scotch  tweeds,  English  marmalade, 
and  all  the  other  commodities  that  make  things 
hum  on  all  the  frontiers  of  the  earth. 

South  Africa  lies  wide  open.  In  each  of  its 
colonies  education  and  commerce  grow  side 
by  side,  each  in  its  separate  way.  At  Bloem- 
fontein,  Pretoria,  and  other  of  the  greater 
centres,  there  are  colleges  that  prepare  the 
students  for  university  standing;  and  all  over 
the  country  there  are  schools,  rural  and  town, 
high  and  low,  Dutch  and  English.  They  are 
making  an  educated  race  in  South  Africa. 
Good  public  libraries  are  springing  up  in  even 
the  smaller  villages.  Life  on  the  veldt  has 
lost  its  rigors.  Last  year  they  sent  a  football 
team  to  Britain,  and  it  won  nearly  all  its  games 
against  the  best  that  Britain  could  oppose  to 
it.  The  country  goes  ahead  with  the  leisurely 
haste  of  the  Englishman. 

THE  UPLIFT  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

If  one  contemplate  in  amazement  the  pro- 
gress of  the  South  African  regions,  what  shall 
he  say  of  the  Congo,  of  Uganda,  of  Egypt  ? 
Mr,  Vemer,  among  others,  has  written  of  the 


present-day  tendencies  in  the  Congo  basin. 
He  has  taken  the  traveler  by  rail  and  steam- 
boat to  the  deep  dark  forests  where  the  pygmies 
dwell.  Where  Stanley  blazed  the  way,  the 
cohorts  of  civilization  have  followed  closely. 
The  very  cannibals  who  hurled  against  the 
canoes  of  the  intrepid  explorer  clouds  of 
arrows  are  to-day  themselves  the  pilots,  the 
firemen,  the  engineers  of  the  river  steamboats. 
You  may  go  on  a  winter  excursion  to  the  grave 
of  Uledi,  suffering  no  hardship  whatever  on 
the  journey.  Great  regions  of  forest  where 
Stanley  hewed  his  canoes  are  to  be  laid  out 
by  companies  incorporated  under  American  or 
Belgian  laws,  and  developed  at  the  hands  of 
American  syndicates.  The  greedy  hands  of 
industry  reach  far  out  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  drawing  down  from  the 
eternal  forests  their  wealth  of  rubber,  timber, 
and  ivory. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  the 
progress  is  even  more  startling.  From  Mom- 
bassa,  half-way  up  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
the  English  built  a  railroad.  They  spent 
nearly  $25,000,000,  merely  to  connect  the 
coast  with  the  waters  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 
It  takes  two  days  to  travel  by  this  little  line 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  great  inland  lake. 
The  result  of  it  has  been  the  rapid  advancement 
of  civilization  throughout  British  East  Africa. 
One  hears  very  little  of  that  region,  but  what 
does  come  through  the  veil  of  official  British 
silence  seems  all  very  cheerful.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Coolidge,  writing  to  The  Nation  recently, 
described  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
country  in  these  words: 

"A  large  savage  population  is  being  taught  the  principles 
of  law  and  order  by  a  handful  of  honest,  determined,  and 
devoted  white  officials.  Life  and  property  are  generally 
secure.  Evenhanded  justice  is  dealt  out,  roads  are  built, 
production  and  trade  are  increasing." 

A  hopeful  picture,  surely.  It  is  saddened, 
yet  brightened,  by  the  story  of  the  brave 
Waganda,  perhaps  the  noblest  of  the  native 
African  tribes.  They  live  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  railroad,  on  the  highlands  about  the 
lakes.  In  arts,  in  sciences,  in  civilization  at 
large,  they  have  been  esteemed  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  their  brethren.  They  have  been 
called,  at  times,  the  "  Japanese  of  Africa."  But 
they  have  bought  their  progress  at  great  cost. 
The  race  is  dying,  swiftly  and  certainly.  The 
terrible  "sleeping  sickness"  has  followed  the 
flag  of  Britain  to  the  ridge  of  the  African 
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continent.     A  generation  may  pass — then  no 
more  of  the  Waganda. 

Here  and  there  along  the  Uganda  Railway 
•are  white  settlements,  but  for  the  greater  part 
the  country  is  peopled  as  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  slave- 
raids  are  no  more;  but  in  their  place  is  the 
white  trader,  building  up  his  little  commercial 
world  as  well  as  he  may,  or  as  badly  as  he 
sometimes  does.  Only  a  year  or  so  ago  a 
huge  rhinoceros  made  things  interesting  by  a 
headlong  charge  upon  the  locomotive,  but 
now-a-days  the  wilder  game  is  driven  far  back 
from  the  railroad.  The  country  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  is  abreast  of  Cape  Colony, 
but  progress  is  sure.  The  Pax  Britannica 
rests  upon  these  colonies  in  Eastern  Africa. 

IN  THE  NORTH  OF  AFRICA 

The  progress  of  Egypt  in  recent  times  is 
told  elsewhere  in  the  story  of  Lord  Cromer.  It 
is  a  marvelous  story,  this  regeneration  of  the 
land  that  Pharaoh  ruled.  Something  of  magic 
there  is  in  it,  of  the  same  magic  that  ruled 
India,  that  taught  the  Maori  in  one  short 
generation  how  to  make  to  himself  a  law,  that 
made  of  the  Australian  bushman  a  herdsman 
of  tame  cattle,  that  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
Zulu  a  plow-handle  to  take  the  place  of  an 
assegai.  The  Dervish  of  to-day  has  learned 
to  handle  the  throttle  of  an  American-built 
locomotive  instead  of  the  huge  two-handed 
sword  he  swung  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  symbol 
of  the  New  Egypt. 

Elsewhere  in  Africa  the  light  burns  dimly. 
Algiers  and  Morocco,  the  twin  degenerates,  are 
drunk  and  lustful  as  of  yore.  Mr.  Eugene 
Aubin's  picture  of  Abdul  Abd-el-Aziz  of 
Morocco  as  a  balloonist,  motorist,  and  polo 
player  fails  to  waken  enthusiasm  over  the  pros- 
pects of  speedy  civilization  and  enlightenment  in 
these  two  northern  countries.  Abyssinia  is  far 
more  promising.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  ruling  classes  of  Morocco,  in  particular, 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  law.  A  mel- 
ancholy picture  of  Morocco  is  drawn  by  Asaad 
Kalarji  Karam,  himself  a  trader  in  Morocco 
and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  subject: 

"And  in  regard  to  the  bank  (proposed  by  the  Algeciras 
Conference  as  a  measure  of  betterment).  The  Moors 
have  not  the  least  comprehension  of  the  workings  of  a  bank, 
and,  moreover,  their  religion  forbids  them  to  deposit  their 
money  in  one.  Moors  who  have  money  bank  it  in  the 
ground.  Many  of  them  die  without  disclosing  to  anyone 
else  their  place  of  deposit.     No  Moor  dares  to  appear 


rich  for  fear  of  being  cast  into  prison  and  despoiled  by  the 
officials  of  his  government,  or  for  fear  of  assassination  at 
the  hand  of  other  robbers.  The  Government  has  no 
public  works,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  arts  and 
trades." 

That  phrase  "other  robbers" — how  eloquent  it 
is  of  official  oppression  and  national  decadence! 

WONDERS   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA 

Hardly  less  astonishing  than  the  progress  of 
Africa  is  the  progress  of  South  America.  We 
have  heard  for  a  long  time  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo.  In  our  school  days,  we 
heard  of  them  as  big  South  American  towns, 
no  more.  To-day,  Buenos  Aires  is  nearly 
twice  as  big  as  Boston,  and  perhaps  is  more 
important  in  the  world  at  large.  Over  a  mil- 
lion people  live  within  its  boundaries.  Its 
parks,  its  avenues,  its  business  streets,  its 
newspapers,  libraries,  and  churches  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
docks  are  as  the  docks  of  Liverpool.  In 
lighting,  sewerage,  water  supply,  the  critics  say 
that  it  is  beyond  the  best  equipped  city  on  this 
continent,  comparable  only  to  Berlin  among  the 
great  cities.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  policed, 
more  law-abiding,  more  sober,  and  cleaner 
than  any  American  city.  Only  to-day  it  has 
come  to  electric  traction ;  and  now,  learning  by 
our  example,  it  plans  two  great  subways  for  its 
urban  traffic. 

Montevideo  is  little  behind  it — a  city  as 
big  as  Detroit  and  humming  with  world- 
commerce  !  Yesterday  it  seemed  but  an  outland 
village,  steeped  in  a  Latin  stupor.  To-day 
it  plays  New  Orleans  to  Buenos  Aires'  St. 
Louis,  for  it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  greater 
than  the  Mississippi,  with  the  bigger  city 
higher  up  the  stream.  Big  steamships  ply 
between  the  two,  and  thence  a  thousand  miles 
up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  to  little 
Paraguay.  Men  grow  to  be  millionaires,  to 
live  in  marble  palaces  on  broad  and  beautiful 
avenues.  Their  sons  go  through  the  schools, 
graduate  from  the  universities,  go  out  into  the 
world  equipped.  They  study  statecraft  as  a 
science,  loving  it.  Therefore,  in  government, 
control,  and  the  spirit  of  law,  they  are  far 
ahead  of  us,  who  learn  our  law  by  breaking  it. 

We  speak  of  South  America  as  a  land  of 
earthquakes  and  of  insurrections.  It  is  true 
enough.  Yet,  in  spite  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the 
Latin  temper,  South  America  is  holding  its 
own  in  the  world.  Was  it  not  Walpole  who 
described  a  mythical  visitor  from  Lima  who 
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should  visit  London  and  write  of  the  ruins  of 
St.  Paul's?  London  still  stands,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Lima  is  ready  to  fulfil  his  part 
of  the  contract  whenever  London  falls.  Lima 
boasts  the  oldest  university  on  the  whole 
American  continent.  To-day,  it  is  establishing 
training  schools  and  technical  colleges  in  the 
higher  sciences.  Education  is  spreading.  With 
it  commerce  grows,  wealth  increases,  industry 
reaches  out  its  hands  and  grasps  the  tools  of 
its  usage.  The  mines  of  the  mountains  yield 
up  their  gold  and  copper,  the  great  forest  plains 
their  wealth  of  timber  and  rubber.  Light 
dawns  in  old  Peru — and  in  Ecuador. 

Who  hears  of  Guayaquil?  Anyone  who 
does  considers  it  merely  "one  of  those  little 
South  American  places"  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 
Our  minister  to  Ecuador,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee, 
immortalized  it  recently  before  the  National 
Geographic  Society  by  the  claim  that  its  Union 
Club  is  the  best  in  the  tropics,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hong  Kong  Club.  Guayaquil 
is  the  emporium  of  Ecuador,  a  busy,  live,  com- 
mercial city.  Britain,  Germany,  and  France 
are  building  up  a  steady  trade  with  it,  and  find- 
ing it  to  pay. 

Back  of  it,  away  in  the  mountains,  lies 
Quito.  It  attained  a  fleeting  fame  in  our 
geographies  as  "the  highest  town  in  the  world." 
To-day,  it  is  opening  its  doors  to  a  railroad, 
creeping  up  from  Guayaquil.  The  railroad 
is  being  built  by  a  New  Jersey  corporation, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  sign  of  enlighten- 
ment. If  anybody  regard  Quito  as  an  out- 
landish place,  let  him  study,  for  a  moment,  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Lee, 
before  referred  to: 

"Ladies  in  smart  victorias,  drawn  by  Chilean  or  native 
horses,  drive  to  and  from  the  shops  with  merchandise  from 
Paris,  New  York,  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  Hand- 
some officers  in  full  regimentals  stroll  along  the  streets. 
Gentlemen  in   frock   coats  and  top  hats  are  everywhere. 

"There  are  several  good  hotels  in  Quito — the  Royal 
Palace,  Hotel  de  Paris,  Hotel  Americana,  and  the 
Casa   Azul. 

"The  people  of  Quito  are  charming,  courteous  and 
hospitable.  I  do  not  know  any  city  of  its  size  which 
contains  so  many  intelligent  and  cultivated  people!" 

Let  us  take  for  granted  the  progress  of  Chile 
and  Brazil,  with  their  greatly  widening  markets, 
their  splendid  universities,  their  modern 
methods  of  transportation,  their  constantly 
growing  foreign  trade.  These  things  are 
written  in  the  consular  reports  of  the  United 
States — dryly,  it  is  true,  but  clearly  enough. 


Venezuela  and  Guiana  are  worth  fighting  for. 
All  over  South  America  the  banners  of  en- 
lightenment and  commerce  wave  proudly,  side 
by  side  as,  step  by  step,  the  nations  rise. 

MEXICO   UNDER  PRESIDENT   DIAZ 

In  North  America,  too,  there  is  progress. 
About  the  great  central  city  of  Mexico  there  is 
a  new  awakening.  The  lifetime  of  a  Diaz, 
the  finest  product  of  Latin  America,  has  been 
devoted  to  this  end,  and  the  declining  years  of 
the  great  President  see  the  beginning  of  the  new 
life  he  has  sought  to  bequeath  to  his  country. 
For  Mexico  has  but  this  last  year  taken  a 
great  step  that  will,  in  time,  put  it  on  an  equality 
with  the  commercial  nations — namely,  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  layman, 
wise  in  lack  of  economic  training,  finds  it  hard 
to  realize  that  a  debased  currency  has  been  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  preventing  the  advance- 
ment of  Mexico,  or  any  other  country,  as  a 
commercial  nation.  Yet  it  is  true.  The  year 
1906  will  probably  go  down  in  Mexican  history 
as  the  year  in  which  this  final  step  was  taken — 
and  as  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  commercial 
growth  for  the  land  of  Cortez. 

And  commerce  does  grow,  to-day,  in  Mexico. 
Of  course,  there  will  never  be  true  internal 
growth,  nor  will  there  ever  be  full  national 
stature,  until  the  peons  become  land-owners 
and  the  great  estates  are  homesteaded.  As  it 
stands  to-day,  the  great  mass  of  Mexico's 
15,000,000  inhabitants  owns  no  land,  does 
little  or  no  work,  lives  as  live  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  To  remedy  that  will  take  many  genera- 
tions, yet  even  to-day  Mexico  has  put  its  hand 
to  the  plow  for  the  tilling  of  this  most  stubborn 
of  its  fields. 

It  has  adopted  a  campaign  of  education — 
real  education.  There  are  to-day  nearly  6,000 
schools  under  state  and  central  government, 
nearly  2,500  under  municipal  government, 
and  hundreds  of  parochial  schools  in  Mexico. 
Nearly  a  million  boys  and  girls  are  steadily  at 
school.  More  than  sixty  colleges  exist  for 
higher  education,  and  they  are  increasing 
constantly.  Quite  recently,  Mill's  "Logic," 
Spencer's  "Ethics,"  and  many  other  philosophic 
and  economic  text-books  have  been  translated 
into  the  native  tongue.  American  critics, 
such  as  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  the  educational  policies  they 
find  in  operation  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

And  what  of  China — the  degenerate?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  terrible 
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defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan,  twelve  years  ago, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Prior  to  that  time,  China  had  been 
blind,  moribund,  insensate.  The  nation  was 
drunk  with  overweening  pride,  drugged  stupid 
with  its  opium,  staggering  toward  oblivion, 
like  a  century-old  giant  stumbling  in  the  dark. 

The  terrible  defeat  by  Japan  called  into 
being  a  new  life  in  the  Empire.  Wisdom  came 
to  see  new  lights.  The  Viceroy  Chang  became 
the  apostle  of  education.  He  laid  his  petitions 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  begged  him,  threat- 
ened him,  coaxed  him,  as  one  would  coax  a 
child.  In  the  end,  a  thousand  schools  sprang 
into  being  suddenly  throughout  the  Empire.  To- 
day, over  10,000  Chinese  students  are  imbibing 
modem  methods  at  the  great  universities 
of  Japan,  England,  Germany,  and  America. 
To-day,  a  thousand  temples  of  the  ancient  gods 
in  China  are  serving  as  schools  to  teach  the 
sons  of  the  Dragon  the  wisdom  of  their 
conquerors. 

Results  must,  of  necessity,  be  slow;  for  the 
number  of  the  people  is  legion,  and  the  genera- 
tions of  benighted  darkness  that  have  gone  are 
as  stones  to  weigh  them  down — but  the  first- 
fruits  have  been  gathered.  The  eyes  of  China 
are  turning  from  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
war  to  the  markets  of  the  strife  of  commerce. 
When  China  resolved  to  strike  the  United 
States,  a  little  time  ago,  it  created  a  boycott  of 
American  goods.  That  is  the  war  of  the 
twentieth  century — not  the  war  of  China's 
tradition. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  year,  the  Chinese 
Government  bought  a  foreign  railroad  within 
its  borders.  It  was  called  the  Wu-Sung  Rail- 
way. China  wanted  that  railroad.  As  soon 
as  it  had  it,  it  proceeded  and  did  with  it  as  it 
desired.  It  tore  the  rails  from  the  roadbed  and 
threw  them  into  the  deep  river.  It  threw  the 
rolling-stock  after  them.  That  was  the  way  of 
China  with  a  railroad  thirty  years  ago. 

To-day,  the  Chinese  Empire  is  about  to 
build  a  great  trunk-line  railroad  that  shall 
connect  Peking  with  Canton  and  the  outside 
world.  Already  more  than  7,000  miles  of 
railroad  are  in  operation  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Empire.  The  great  ports  welcome, 
week  by  week,  huge  steamers  flying  the  English, 
French,  German,  American,  and  Canadian 
flags,  fill  them  from  keel  to  deck-beams  with 
the  products  of  Chinese  industry,  and  send 
them  far  upon  their  several  ways.  Splendid 
Chinese    commission    houses    at    Shanghai, 


Canton,  Hong  Kong  order  their  goods  in 
thousands  of  tons  from  the  forges  of  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham,  the  looms  of  Manchester, 
the  mills  of  Pittsburg,  and  scatter  them  thou- 
sands of  miles  broadcast  over  the  interior  of 
China.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Tsi  An  are  taking  a  place  as  a  com- 
mercial factor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
What  will  they  do  as  decade  follows  decade, 
with  education  ever  growing,  wealth  ever 
increasing,  efficiency  ever  advancing?  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  says  that  they  will  come,  at  last, 
to  eat  American  wheat  and  to  wear  American 
clothes.  Perhaps — who  knows  ?  If  they  want 
wheat,  there  are  uncounted  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  China  fit  for  the  growing  of  wheat. 
Perhaps  we  of  the  Occident  may  sometime 
reverse  the  current  of  things  and  draw  upon 
China  for  wheat  for  our  own  feeding.  Stranger 
things  than  this  have  come  to  pass. 

Much  may  be  read  in  current  literature  con- 
cerning China  and  its  awakening.  The  bulk 
of  the  writing  is  based  upon  the  advance  in  the 
Chinese  army.  That  is  merely  typical.  When 
the  heart  of  Chang  turned  toward  education, 
ten  years  or  more  ago,  it  was  still  mindful  of 
the  practical  things,  and  an  army  is  a  very 
practical  thing  in  China.  Therefore,  he  also 
advocated  calling  upon  the  Japanese  for 
soldiers  to  train  the  army  of  China.  They 
came,  those  little  brown  Napoleons,  and  with 
them  came  many  others  of  all  colors  and  all 
creeds — an  Irishman  who  had  ridden  the  wide 
ranges  with  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted 
Police,  some  few  gunners  from  the  British 
navy,  retired  or  merely  dropped  overboard  on 
a  dark  night  in  Shanghai  harbor,  German 
strategists  who  demanded,  and  got,  big  salaries 
because  they  knew  just  what  ought  to  be  done 
at  any  certain  time  under  any  certain  conditions, 
even  though  they  had  never  seen  it  done — all 
these  and  many  others  came,  and  they  did 
things  unnumbered  to  the  Chinese  army. 
Therefore  is  it  that  the  little  yellow  soldier 
wears  to-day  a  uniform  instead  of  a  swaddling 
cloak,  and  fights — with  blank  cartridge — with 
all  the  virtues  of  the  nations  great  in  arms. 
So  well  has  China  taken  to  her  heart  the  lesson 
of  the  Yalu  River.  And,  all  the  while,  men 
confidently  talk  of  Peace,  around  the  world! 

THE   TRANSFORMATION  OF   SIAM   AND    FORMOSA 

Who  can  forget  the  Siam  of  the  school 
geography,  with  the  eloquent  picture  of  the 
Malay  running  amuck,  with  Bangkok,  perched 
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on  piles  above  the  floods  ?  To  my  memory, 
that  nation  was  a  hotbed  of  malaria,  cholera, 
and  piracy.  Clothes  were  few  and  far  between. 
Rats  and  mice  were  the  staples  of  diet.  Now, 
turn  from  this  picture  of  Siam  to  the  picture  of 
Siam  to-day.  Along  the  well-paved  streets  of 
Bangkok  electric  cars  run  to  meet  the  great 
steamers  at  the  docks.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  cross  and  recross,  running  to  all 
points  along  the  mainland.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy helps  out  to  reach  the  island  of  Koh-ai- 
chang,  out  in  the  Gulf.  Four  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  run  hither  and  yon  about  the 
country.  The  same  Danish  company  that 
runs  the  street-cars  in  Bangkok  also  provides 
electric  lights  for  the  city.  The  policing  of 
the  cities  is  good,  the  sanitation  excellent. 
Schools  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
Siam  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  a 
civilized  country. 

The  name  of  the  King  is  Chulalongkorn,  but 
for  years  past  the  real  management  of  the 
country  has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
British,  Danish,  American.  An  American 
diplomat,  M r.  E.  H.  Stroebel,  has  had  as  much 
as  anyone  else  to  do  with  the  uplifting  of  Siam. 
Working  closely  with  a  group  of  English 
officials,  "lent  by  the  Indian  Government," 
he  has  been  a  factor  in  most  of  the  reforms. 


ZULU   POLICE 

The  British  occupation  of  Zululand  has  eliminated  the  national  pursuit 

of  the  Zulu,  war,  but  peace  finds  some  use  for  the  Zulu 


The  King  appears  to  have  joined  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Bangkok,  and  left  the  reins  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  this  American, 
these  Englishmen,  and  Prince  Damrongtse,  a 
Siamese  of  English  training.  The  combination 
has  worked  like  a  charm. 

Ten  years  ago,  slavery  was  in  full  force; 
the  corvee  was  a  national  institution.  By  a 
government   decree   of    1900,    all   children   of 
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IN  STANLEY'S  COUNTRY 
A  view  on  a  pioneer  railroad,  in  the  Congo  region,  where  some  of  the  railroad  men  used  to  be  cannibals 
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SANTOS,  BRAZIL 
This  city,  the  headquarters  of  the  coffee  trade,  was  once  known  as  a  fever-spot  extraordinary, 
water-supply,  and  hygiene  have  largely  driven  the  fever  out 


Modern  sanitation, 


slaves  born  after  December  16,  1897,  are  free, 
and  the  redemption  price  of  all  slaves  was 
lowered.  To-day,  slavery  is  disappearing.  In 
the  old  days,  a  very  large  item  in  the  govern- 
ment revenue  came  from  the  gambling  houses. 


Only  recently,  this  national  vice  has  been 
almost  eliminated  from  the  country,  April  of 
this  year  having  been  set  as  the  limit  of  time 
for  its  destruction  outside  of  Bangkok. 

Hardly  less  inspiring  is  the  story  of  Formosa 


A  BRAZILIAN  COTTON  MILL 
In  all  the  industrial  pursuits,  South  America  is  making  fast  progress.     American,  English,  German,  and  Canadian  capital 

pours  steadily  into  this  country 
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THE    CASINO   AT   MAR  DE  LA  PLATA,  AN  ARGENTINE  SUMMER-RESORT 

The  people  of  the  Argentine  are  luxurious  in  their  tastes,  and  demand  a  beauty  and  a  style  in  their 

public  facilities  that  is  seldom  surpassed  on  the  North  American  Continent 


since  the  Japanese  occupation.  According  to 
the  geography  that  I  studied  in  my  school  days, 
the  population  of  the  island  was  about  evenly 
divided  between  head-hunters  and  pirates,  and 
it  was  only  the  exceptionally  lucky  or  agile  that 
ever  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  Murder 
and  sudden  death  were  not  accidents  but 
incidents.  They  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  sin- 
ful man  in  that  forsaken  country.  To-day, 
there  are  more  than  5,000  citizens  who  have 
money  in  the  savings  banks!  Several  hundred 
miles  of  railroad  connect  the  various  towns; 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  signal  fires  on  the  hills. 

Instead  of   heathen  pirate  revels,  there  are 


over  a  hundred  and  fifty  schools  all  over  the 
country,  conducted  by  the  Government,  and 
everybody  goes  to  school.  Some  of  the  pupils, 
it  is  true,  were  once  head-hunters,  and  others 
were  pirates.  But  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
the  head-hunting  business,  and  piracy  became 
unconventional.  They  turned  their  minds  to 
books  and  their  hands  to  the  writing  of  bills  of 
lading.  In  1896,  the  foreign  trade  was  just 
beginning — it  totaled  only  $1,313,000.  To-day 
it  is  close  to  $15,000,000 — and  still  growing. 
In  1890,  681  inhabitants  were  killed  by  raiding 
savages  from  the  deep  forests.  To-day  the  raids 
are  practically  over,  and  the  raiders  have  either 
paid  with  their  lives  or  gone  to  school. 


THi:  DOCKS  OF  BUENOS  A  IRKS 
The  shipping  facilities  created  in  recent  years  for  the  great  Argentine  port  are  probably  as  modern  and  complete  as 

those  of  any  harbor  in  the  world 
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And  Japan — the  wonderful  story  of  Japan — 
who  does  not  know  it?  Its  statesmen  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  Bismarck,  Gladstone,  Hay,  von 
Caprivi,  and  have  turned  their  lessons  into  the 
gold  of  peaceful  conquest.  Its  admirals  have 
studied  the  craft  of  the  waters  from  the  best 
of  Britain's  splendid  commanders,  and  have 
turned  their  lessons  into  laurels  such  as  no 
other  sea-warriors  wear.  Its  generals  have 
studied  in  the  best  schools  of  Germany,  Britain, 
America,  and  have  exchanged  their  certificates 
for  the  proud  decorations  of  their  Emperor, 
given  as  the  reward  of  victory  on  victory. 

This  is  much — but  there  are  greater  things. 
Not  alone  have  its  armies  and  its  navies  con- 
quered their  foes,  but  in  the  lists  of  commerce 
Japan  has  wen  even  greater  victories.  To-day 
its  fleets  trade  all  about  the  coast  of  Asia,  up 
through  the  Mediterranean,  to  Spain,  to  Eng- 
land. To-day  the  Sun-flag  rules  the  blue 
Pacific.  Its  admirals  of  peace  have  named  a 
price  at  which  they  will  buy  out  the  American 
fleets  on  that  ocean,  the  great  liners  of  the 
Pacific  Mail,  the  Hill  lines,  and  others.  Its 
commerce  over-seas  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  if  one  allow  for  the  abnormal  flood  of 
war  supplies  sent  out  in  the  years  of  battle. 
Its  banks  are  scattered  around  the  world,  in 
San  Francisco,  London,  Wall  Street.  It  has 
its  own  great  stock  exchange,  its  own  railways, 


AMERICAN    TROLLEYS    IN     A    SUBURBAN    SECTION    OF 
BUENOS   AIRES 
Over  70  miles  of  electric  line  are  now  under  construction  in   the 
city  and  its  suburbs  under  the  contract  between  a  New  York  contracting 
firm  and  the  Lacroze  Tramway  Co. 

telegraphs,  telephones,  trolleys — indeed,  what 
has  it  not  ?  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  returning 
from  Japan,  tells  us  that  the  universities  of 
Tokio,  Waseda,  and  Kyoto  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
both  as  to  apparatus  and  as  to  quality  of  the 
faculties. 

The  progress  of  Japan  has  been  as  a  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  darkness  of  the  Orient,  guiding  the 
nations  onward  into  freedom.  China  has 
followed  the  light,  and  Formosa,  Siam,  even 
Persia.     In  this  past  year,  the  Shah  of  this 


A  MARKET  IN  GUIANA 

Georgetown,  the  capital  and  chief  commercial  city  of  British  Guiana,  is  pretty  thoroughly  modern  in  its  markets 

and  in  its  facilities  for  transportation  and  commerce 
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YOUNG   ECUADOR  AT  WORK 

Lithographic  press,  part  of  the  plant  of  "  La  Sociedad  Filantr6pica," 
Guayaquil.   The  Ecuadorians  have  taken  naturally  toall  skilled  trades 

last  country  has  granted  to  his  people  a  con- 
stitution, grudgingly,  perhaps,  and  with  scant 
grace,  born  of  necessity.  It  is  the  first  feeble 
step,  no  more.     For  Persia  is  still  sunk  deep  in 


true  Oriental  apathy,  caring  little  for  trade, 
fighting  hard  against  the  slow,  irresistible 
current  that  must,  in  the  next  century,  sweep 
away  most  of  its  traditions,  most  of  its  stub- 
born unprogressiveness,  and  carry  it,  at  last, 
into  the  world  of  civilization. 

Its  commerce  grows  slowly.  Its  people 
take  to  education  haltingly.  The  best  and  the 
wealthiest,  it  is  true,  seek  for  light  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  and  come  back  to  Persia 
to  fret  and  to  chafe  against  the  conditions  that 
surround  them.  And  out  of  this  ferment, 
small  as  it  is,  there  is  slowly  growing  up  the 
younger  Persia  that  will,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
throw  wide  open  the  gates  closed  since  the 
beginning  of  history  to  the  progress  which 
the  Occident  has  been  waiting  to  introduce. 

THE    STRUGGLE    IN    INDIA 

And  what  of  India — the  hardest  and  most 
dangerous  problem  ever  undertaken  by  an 
alien  nation?  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that 
England  has  failed  in  India,  to  point  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that  its  millions  still  die  of 
famine  and  of  pestilence,  to  the  other  melan- 
choly fact  that  after  a  century  of  British  rule 
but  a  paltry  3,000,000  out  of  300,000,000  have 
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INCA  GIRLS  IN  A  COTTON  MILL 

The  commercial  conquest  of  Peru  has  brought  new  pursuits  and  trades  to  the  natives  of  that 

country,  both  men  and  women  sharing  in  the  new  advantages 
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embraced  the  Christian  faith — for  the  time 
being,  at  least.  And  it  is  true  that  the  bearers 
of  the  light  of  civilization  make  halting  progress 
in  the  land  of  Hindustan.  It  is  a  sad  truth 
that  caste  still  hangs  like  a  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  India;  true,  too,  that  ten  years  ago  the 
great  universities  of  India  matriculated  as  many 
students  as  they  matriculate  to-day.     No  one 


loss  by  famine.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  is  not  yet  dead  in  India.  Even 
now,  riots  disturb  the  peace  of  the  British 
rulers  in  that  country,  and  no  man  may  guess 
the  results.  India  is  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  rule  of  England. 

These  are  black  marks,  indeed,  judged  by 
the  standards  of  America.  Five  years,  ten  years 
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SCHOOL  IN  ECUADOR 


A  TRADE 

A  class  of  boys  in  "La  Sociedad  Filantropica,"  in  Guayaquil 


denies  that  the  population  in  the  regions 
stricken  by  famine  and  plague  is  smaller  than 
it  was  five  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  deniable  that 
in  the  five  years  from  1899,  England  added  to 
the  irrigated  area  of  India  less  than  2,000,000 
acres  of  land,  and  that  this  failure  was,  in  some 
part  at  least,  responsible  for  the  tremendous 


— what  a  time  it  is  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  or 
out  on  the  plains  of  the  West — but  what  a 
fleeting  moment  it  is  in  India!  Five  years — a 
day — what  arc  they  when  one  fights  against 
caste,  with  its  thousand  years  of  history, 
against  child-marriage,  suttee,  infanticide,  the 
habits  of  a  nation  for  half  a  hundred  centuries  ? 
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AT  A  KOREAN  RAILROAD  STATION 
After  eight  years  of  more  or  less  steady  native  opposition,  the  trolley  has  also  been  established  in  Seoul,  and  is  coming 

to  be  well  patronized  by  the  Koreans 

The  marvel  of  it  is  that  to-day  there  are  close  light  the  nation  lost  thousands  of  years  ago 

upon  20,000,000  of  people  in  India  who  can  and  found  again  but  yesterday, 

read  and  write,  who  know  the  law  and  keep  To-day,   they  say,   a  new  light  dawns    in 

it,  who  struggle,  however  feebly,  toward  the  India.     The  blessing  of  education,   given  by 


&4 


YOUNG  CHINA  IN  SCHOOL 
The  younger  genera 'l_.n  in  China  is  wide-awake  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  chief  of  which  is  education. 

education  is  the  cue  to  China's  future 


Progressive 
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A  CEYLON  VILLAGE  OF  TO-DAY 
The  age  of  commerce  has  brought  to  Ceylon  modern  sanitary  methods,  broad,  well-built  streets,  and  at  least  the  first 

childlike  effort  at  modern  comfort  in  the  home 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  IN  CEYLON 
The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  to-day  wide-open  to  commerce,  with  excellent  roads  and  good  railroads  connecting  all  the  most 

important  trade-centres 
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THE   CEYLON   FARMER'S    HOME 
This  tea   planter's  bungalow  is  located  in  the  mountain    district 
of  Ceylon,  and  shows  the  conditions  of  life  surrounding  the  well-to-do 
planters  in  the  island. 

the  hand  of  England,  is  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  India  is  becoming  a  nation.  Sir  Henry 
Cotton,  writing  in  the  North  American  Review 
of  recent  date,  describes  the  new  movement 
in  the  following  sympathetic  words: 

"The  people  of  India  have  not  been  slow  to  follow  the 
example  set  to  them  by  Englishmen:  they  have  learned 


their  strength,  the  power  of  combination,  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  there  is  now  kindled  in  all  the  provinces  of 
India  a  national  movement  which  is  destined  to  develop 
and  increase,  until  it  receives  its  fulfillment  in  the  syste- 
matic regeneration  of  the  whole  country. 

"The  outpourings  of  Indian  aspirations  .  .  .  find 
their  utterance  through  a  newspaper  press  which  has 
grown  into  an  organ  of  great  power,  and  are  concentrated 
in  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Provincial  and  National 
Congresses.  The  Indian  National  Congress 
consists  of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  the  political 
leaders  of  all  India.  .  .  .  They  are  as  representative 
in  regard  to  religion  as  to  rank  and  profession;  Hindus, 
Parsis,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  have  in  turn 
presided." 

To-day  there  are  150,000  scnools  scattered 
over  India;  800  newspapers  are  published  in 
the  vernacular:  several  thousands  of  books 
are  printed  each  year  in  the  Indian  tongues. 
The  country  gains  a  literature,  slowly,  it  is 
true — but  who  dare  "hustle  the  East"? 

If  education  be  the  first  problem  of  India, 
irrigation  is  easily  the  second;  and  here  Eng- 
land has  halted.  It  proudly  records  that  its 
irrigation  works  pay  more  than  7  per  cent.; 


YOUNG  MAORIS  AT  PLAY 
The  old  methods  of  living  in  Australasia  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  primitive  form  of  civilization,  even  in  the  most 

remote  corners  of  the  islands 
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A  FUTURE  TROLLEY-STATIOI 

A  busy  corner  in  Bombay,  India,  through  which  American  contractors  are  to-day  building  a  trolley  line,  part  of  a  system 

of  44  miles.     The  city  is  also  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  with  electric  lights 


ACROSS  THE  HIMALAYAS 

Even  in  the  northern  region,  India  has  both  railroads  and  good  highways,  and  commerce  moves  freely.     The  picture 

shows  Bolan  Pass — now  a  highway  of  commerce,  once  a  pathway  of  war 


QUO 
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PART   OF   BOMBAY   UNIVERSITY 
The  universities  of  India  are  yearly  giving  to  that  country  scores 
of  highly  educated  Hindustani  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  New 
India  of  to-morrow  and  work  out  the  salvation  of  their  country 

but  it  fain  would  have  us  forget  that  while  it 
has  sunk  over  $200,000,000  in  the  unprofitable 
railroads,   the   people   have   died    for   lack   of 


reservoirs  to  catch  and  hold  the  waters  that 
flow  from  the  hills  in  spring,  then  come  again 
no  more  until  the  year  has  fled. 

The  uplift  of  the  world  goes  on,  slowly,  it 
may  be,  here  and  there;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  swiftly,  wonderfully.  Little  Japan  stands 
first,  but  close  behind  are  Africa  and  South 
America.  Why  is  it  that  the  past  forty  years 
have  brought  these  wonders  ? 

England  and  the  United  States  supply  the 
answer.  Time  was  when  England  went 
a-colonizing  with  set  bayonets.  To-day,  hav- 
ing learned  many  lessons,  it  colonizes  with  the 
railroad  locomotive  and  the  plow.  It  is 
commerce  that  to-day  is  founding  schools  to 
teach  the  young  men  of  the  alien  races  to 
write  figures,  building  railroads  to  bring  down 
the  riches  of  the  Hinterland,  irrigating  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  and  tempting  the  Dervishes 
to  study  the  growing  of  cotton,  teaching  the 
Zulu  to  handle  the  plow,  coaxing  the  Congo 
cannibal  to  mine  the  copper  of  his  hills,  driving 
the  railroads  to  the  tips  of  the  Andes,  found- 
ing great  docks  on  the  muddy  flats  of  the  great 
La  Plata.  It  is  the  Age  of  Commerce,  and 
the  walls  that  have  stood  unbroken  for  cen- 
turies against  the  onset  of  arms,  religion,  and 
pedantry  are  crumbling  to  pieces  before  our 
eyes  as  the  first  waves  of  commerce  lap  their 
bases. 
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A  BOMBAY  RAILROAD  STATION 
Victoria  Station,  Bombay,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  world's  depots,  and  still  ranks  as  one  of  the 

largest  stations  in  existence 


A  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  RUNNING  A  THRESHING  MACHINE 


THE  AGE  OF  ELECTRIC  SERVANTS 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  AN  ERA   IN  WHICH    THE    LABOR    PROBLEMS    OF 
CITY  AND  COUNTRY   WILL  BE  SOLVED  BY  CHEAP  ELECTRIC    TOWER 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 


TWENTY-THREE  years  ago,  Mr. 
William  J.  Hammer,  an  electrical  engi- 
neer, equipped  his  residence  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  with  electricity.  On  entering  it,  the 
pressure  of  his  foot  on  the  first  step  lighted  the 
bulbs  around  the  number  over  the  door.  The 
next  step  rang  the  front  door  bell,  and  the  third 
automatically  opened  the  door.  By  putting  his 
foot  upon  a  small  rest  and  pressing  a  pendant 
bulb,  he  set  two  small  brushes  at  work  cleaning 
his  shoes.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  the  light  in  the  hallway  went  out 
and  the  light  in  his  bedroom  was  lit;  and  it,  in 
turn,  went  out  when  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow.  Part  of  the  cooking  in  this  house  was 
done  by  electricity  and  seven  different  musical 
instruments  were  electrically  played.  Mr. 
Hammer  decorated  a  Christmas-tree  with  tiiy 
electric  lights  instead  of  candles.  He  sent  up 
rockets,  Roman  candles,  and  other  fireworks 
by  electricity.  At  a  dinner  given  to  the 
Franklin  Society,  a  phonograph  inside  a  life- 
sized  figure  of  the  philosopher  repealed  the 
sayings  of  "Poor  Richard,"  and  a  tiny  circular 


electric  railway  was   employed    to    carry    the 
electrically  cooked  food  around  the  table. 
There  are  now  many   "electrical"   houses. 


A  PORTABLE   TRANSFORMER 
It   lakes  power  Irom  a   transmission  line  and  distributes  il 
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AN  ELECTRIC  TRACTOR,  WITH  A  MOTOR  SUPPLYING  POWER  TO  A  PLOW 


In  place  of  a  coal  range  or  a  gas  stove,  their 
kitchens  have  a  plain  wooden  table  with  a  back- 
board holding  sockets,  to  which  the  pots  and' 
pans  are  connected  by  wire.  Instead  of  build- 
ing a  fire,  the  cook  turns  on  the  switch.  Nothing 
needs  to  be  heated  except  while  it  is  in  use. 
Equipped  with  an  electrical  stove  and  fans, 
the  kitchen  remains  as  cool  as  any  other  part  of 
the  house.  In  the  laundry,  a  small  motor  runs 
the  washing  machine.  The  irons  are  heated 
from  an  ordinary  electric-light  socket  and  main- 
tain an  even  temperature.  One  faucet  serves 
for  both  hot  and  cold  water.  Around  it  is 
placed  an  electric  coil;  when  the  current  is 
turned  on,  the  water  is  heated  as  it  passes 
through  the  pipe,  and  when  the  current  is  off  the 
water,  of  course,  runs  cold.     There  are  other 


heating  coils  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  light  sockets  and  used  for  warming  any- 
thing from  the  baby's  milk  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  a  hot  toddy  in  the  afternoon.  The 
current  in  the  electric  heaters  can  be  turned 
on  or  off  at  will,  and  in  the  summer  they  can 
be  removed  altogether.  An  electric  hot-water 
bag — which  contains  no  water  and  is  not  a  bag 
but  a  woolen  pad  heated  by  wires — would 
have  prevented,  had  it  been  used,  the  sickness 
of  the  poor  student  who,  during  a  coal-strike, 
went  to  bed  with  a  hot-water  bottle  and  awoke 
in  the  morning  with  a  violent  cold,  his  feet 
resting  on  a  rubber-covered  cake  of  ice. 

The  dining-room,  with  a  coffee  percolator,  a 
tea-pot,  a  chafing-dish,  and  a  toaster,  makes 
it  easy  to  dispense  with  the  kitchen  for  some 


THE  REVERSIBLE  THREE-SHARE  PLOW  THAT  DOES  THE  WORK  OF  FIFTEEN  HORSES 
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nazals.  In  one  dining-room  there  has  been  for 
several  years  a  wireless  telegraph  outfit  for 
calling  the  servants.  It  consists  of  a  trans- 
mitter the  size  of  a  paper-weight,  with 
"antennas"  about  eighteen  inches  high,  from 
which  the  Hertzian  waves  go  through  the  walls 
of  the  intervening  rooms  and  ring  a  bell 
in  the  kitchen.  Many  of  the  wire  connections 
are  now  somewhat  inconvenient  or  unsightly, 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  one  already 
has  a  dinner-table  with  hollow  legs  or  a  better 
arrangement  for  the  wires.  It  is  certain  that 
as  "electrical"  houses  become  more  common, 
these  things  will  become  more  convenient  and 
beautiful,  and  that  manv  others  will  be  added 
to  the  list. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  electricity  at  2.5 
cents  a  kilowatt  hour  costs  about  as  much 
for  lighting  and  cooking  as  gas  at  $1  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  A  two-year  test  made  by  an  official 
of  an  electric  company  in  his  own  house  showed 
that  the  cost  of  electrical  cooking  and  lighting 


SHEARING   SHEEP  BY  ELECTRICITY 

at  a  rate  of  five  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  was 
about  seventy  cents  a  month  more  than  his 


A  DAIRY  RUN  BY  ELECTRICITY" 
The  machine  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  kneading  butter.       The  churn  making  it  is  on  the  left 
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expenses  when  he  used  coal  and  gas.  But 
heating  at  the  5-cent  rate  was  found  too  expen- 
sive. The  general  domestic  use  of  electricity 
is  a  new  thing.  The  electrical  companies  have 
not,  until  lately,  manufactured  cooking  and 
heating  appliances  or  encouraged  the  use  of 
small  motors.  A  certain  timidity  and  great 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  still  retards 
their  general  adoption.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
lately  that  electric  power  has  been  generally 
for  sale,  even  in  the  largest  of  our  cities. 


A  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE   APPARATUS 

To  the  people  who  employ  servants,  the 
adoption  of  electricity  will  mean  more  comfort 
and  luxury;  they  will  therefore  be  the  first  to 
adopt  it,  for  such  improvements  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  luxurious  before  they  reach 
the  less  well-do-to.  Fewer  servants  will  be 
needed  and  those  that  continue  to  serve  will 
have  to  learn  a  domestic  science  in  which  brains 
are  at  a  higher  premium  than  now.  But  the 
great  number  of  American  families  in  which 
there  are  no  servants  will  profit  most  by  reducing 
the  lost  motion  of  household  work.  The 
life  that  the  average  farmer's  wife  leads  is  not 
a  credit  to  the  twentieth  century.  The  business 
of  housekeeping  by  electricity  would  itself  keep 


AN  ELECTRIC    STOVE    AND    OVEN    WHICH  COOKS   FOR 
TWENTY  PEOPLE 


the  mind  clear  and  keen,  even  if  it  did  not  get 
rid  of  the  stunting  physical  routine. 

Let  us  look  at  a  common  farmhouse  equipped 
.with  electricity.  It  has  a  cool,  clean  kitchen; 
a  laundry  where  all  the  hard  work  is  done  by 
an  electric  motor;  good  lights,  with  no  lamps 
to  fill;  and  a  small  vacuum  cleaner  run  by 
electricity  replaces  the  broom.  A  cleaner 
house  and  better  food  in  half  the  time!  The 
sewing-machine  is  run  by  electricity  and  the 
incubator  in  the  cellar  is  heated  at  an  even 
temperature  in  the  same  way.  The  tank  on 
the  top  of  the  house  is  filled  by  an  electrically 
run  pump  and  there  is  running  water  in  the 
house.  The  woman  who  lives  in  this  house 
has  not  the  dull,  tired  look  which  we  see 
so  often  now. 

Where  will  the  farmers  get  their  electricity 


ELECTRIC  DEVICES  IN   THE   HOUSE 
A  heating  pad,  a  heater,  and  a  small  hot-water  heater 
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to  do  these  things?  The  accompanying  map 
shows,  roughly,  the  locations  of  water-power 
plants  (planned  and  constructed)  of  one  com- 
pany, and  the  transmission  lines  by  which  this 
electric  power  is  distributed.  This  one  com- 
pany covers  a  territory  larger  than  many  a 
state.  It  will  sell  power  just  as  willingly  to 
farmers  as  to  mills  and  factories.  A  community 
would  use  as  much  power  as  a  mill  and  any 
electrical  engineer  could  arrange  the  distri- 
bution.   Besides,  there  are  many  small  private 


The  company  referred  to  charges  $20  a  horse- 
power a  year.  The  rate  at  Niagara  is  about 
the  same.  The  city  of  Chicago  will  pay  $15 
a  year  for  power  generated  by  the  drainage 
canal.  The  rate  of  $20  a  horse-power  is  the 
same  as  8-10  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt  hour. 
Even  if  this  rate  were  doubled  (because  of  the 
the  small  quantity  consumed),  it  would  be  as 
cheap  as  coal,  wood,  or  gas.  In  addition  to 
cleanliness,  comfort,  and  safety,  the  use  of 
electricity  would  in  most  places  be  an  economy. 


THE  TERRITORY  SUPPLIED  WITH  ELECTRICITY  BY  A  SINGLE  COMPANY 
The  power  stations  and  transmission  lines  (completed  and  projected)  of  a  plant  which  will  distribute  electric  power 

over  a  region  larger  than  the  state  of  Connecticut 


power  plants  in  this  territory.  Mills  are  so 
equipped  and  almost  every  town  has  its  hydro- 
electric plant  for  its  lighting  and  streetcar 
system.  Communities  of  farmers  may  either 
buy  from  a  power  company,  or  instal  a  plant 
of  their  own.  Many  farms  have  enough  water- 
power  in  streams  or  artesian  wells  for  their 
own  needs. 


The  region  shown  on  the  map  has  no  greater 
water-power  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  few  farming  regions 
in  this  country  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
electricity  generated  by  running  water.  Even 
in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  the  same 
water  that  is  used  for  irrigation  could  often  be 
made  to  generate  power. 
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There  is  also  an  economic  reason  why  our 
farms  should  soon  be  equipped  with  electricity. 
It  will  make  farming  more  profitable.  An 
electric  motor  will  save  farm  labor,  and  labor 
is  now  hard  to  get.  It  will  supply  energy  to 
draw  water,  to  run  the  milking  machines,  to 
thresh  wheat,  to  gin  cotton,  and  to  do  a  hun- 
dred other  things.  On  a  farm  in  Germany, 
near  Berlin,  is  an  electric  plow.  It  runs  by  a 
trolley  wire  which  it  automatically  moves  over 
three  rows  on  every  trip ;  it  plows  three  furrows 
at  a  time  and  does  the  work  of  fifteen  horses. 
When  the  farmers  see  the  uses  they  can  make 
of  electricity,  if  the  companies  do  not  supply 
them  with  power  they  will  build  their  own 
plants,  as  they  have  built  their  own  telephone 
lines.  We  may  soon  see  many  a  farmer  living 
in  an  "electric"  house,  efficiently  working  his 
farm  by  electric  power,  loading  his  produce  on 
the  freight-cars  of  a  trolley  line,  and  settling 
its  price  with  a  purchaser  a  hundred  miles 
away  by  telephone — perhaps  by  a  wireless 
telephone,  for  there  is  already  such  a  thing  in 
existence.     He  can  send  his  photograph,  if  he 


wish,  or  sign  a  check  over  a  wire.  He  may 
sit  in  his  home  and  listen  to  music  from  a  tel- 
harmonium  in  a  neighboring  city.  All  these 
things  are  possible  with  apparatus  already 
made. 

And  these  are  commonplace  achievements 
compared  with  the  possibilities  of  electric 
development.  The  storage  battery  that  elec- 
tricians are  working  toward  will  eliminate  the 
worst  features  of  our  automobiles,  take  the 
trolley  wires  from  our  streets,  and  make  most 
farm  machinery  electric.  Sir  Hugh  Bell  has 
predicted  that  a  century  hence,  with  little  or  no 
machinery  aboard  and  scarcely  any  crew,  ships 
will  be  sped  on  their  voyages  by  electricity 
generated  at  Niagara  Falls  and  transmitted 
wirelessly  over  the  Atlantic.  Either  the  inven- 
tion of  the  storage  battery  or  the  discovery 
of  wireless  power  transmission  would  be 
almost  enough  to  insure  a  commercial  flying 
machine.  Yet,  should  no  new  electrical  inven- 
tions be  made,  we  have  already  enough  to 
make  us  far  more  comfortable  and  to  enable 
us  to  save  much  time  and  lost  motion. 


WHAT    FRANCE   CAN    TEACH    US 


BY 


ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT 


IN  THE  last  epistle  of  Mason  to  the 
Americans,  occurs  a  most  serviceable 
text  for  a  lay  sermon  on  "What  France 
Can  Teach  Us."  Mr.  Mason  writes  with 
authority,  being  United  States  Consul-General 
in  Paris:  "It  is  well  known  that,  notwith- 
standing limited  resources  in  coal  and  metals, 
with  not  a  pound  of  cotton  or  petroleum,  with 
a  stationary  population  and  heavy  burdens 
of  public  debt,  France  is  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous nations.  Paris,  gorged  with  money, 
has  become  the  banker  of  Continental  Europe." 
Then  he  explains:  "The  underlying  causes 
of  this  prosperity  are  a  genial  climate,  in- 
tensive cultivation  of  a  fertile  soil,  industry 
and  frugality  of  the  working  classes,  and,  above 
all,  the  instinct  of  artistic  taste,  fostered  and 
developed  by  education  and  governmental 
influence  until  it  has  become  a  national  attri- 
bute." In  other  words,  France— a  handi- 
capped nation — has  triumphed  by  the  simple 
and  praiseworthy  device  of  using  its  wits. 


Instead  of  looting  the  land,  as  we  have  done, 
and  leaving  it  strewn  with  abandoned  farm- 
steads, the  French  agriculturist  takes  thought 
both  for  to-morrow  and  for  the  centennial  or 
millenial  of  to-morrow.  He  tills  every  avail- 
able inch  of  his  little  holdings  and  raises  them 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  productivity  compatible 
with  prudence;  he  conserves  their  resources 
by  putting  back  into  the  soil  all  he  takes  out 
of  it;  he  has  been  at  this  for  a  great  many 
centuries,  and  the  farm  lands  of  France  are 
to-day  as  rich  as  ever — perhaps  richer. 

So  in  industry — especially  in  the  work  of 
French  women.  By  an  ingenious  employment 
of  their  native  shrewdness,  they  have  found 
ways  to  make  every  moment  of  the  day  pro- 
ductive. While  tending  sheep,  vending  flowers 
or  newspapers  on  the  curb,  guarding  railroad 
crossings,  or  selling  tickets  in  the  stations,  or 
while  sitting  behind  the  counters  of  tobacco 
shops,  they  diligently  ply  their  needles,  and  sell 
their    work    to    the  great  department  stores. 
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We  associate  frivolity  with  the  French  people; 
rather  ought  we  to  think  of  them  as  incredibly 
industrious  and  as  taxing  their  wits  to  enlarge 
their  industrial  efficiency.  When  the  workers 
of  America  catch  their  zest  and  their  well- 
thought-out  schemes  for  application,  we  shall 
distance  our  own  best  record. 

THE  FRENCH  SAVE  THE  SOUS 

And  as  the  Gallic  mind  abhors  futility  in 
industry,  so  it  abhors  futility  in  the  disposal  of 
the  wages  of  industry.  A  Frenchman  once 
said  to  me,  "You  Americans  don't  know  how 
to  spend  money;  you  waste  it."  After  a 
long  sojourn  among  us,  he  had  concluded  that 
in  our  handling  of  money  we  displayed  pre- 
cisely the  traits  we  attribute  to  the  French — 
heedlessness,  impulsiveness,  and  an  extreme 
volatility.  And  when  you  know  France  as 
well  as  he  knew  America,  you  will  be  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  Back  of  French  thrift  lies 
a  series  of  virtues  all  too  rare  in  America — 
consistency,  constancy,  self-restraint,  serious- 
ness, and  especially  the  readiness  to  conceive 
of  a  man's  life  as  a  whole,  to  plan  out  that 
whole,  and  to  live  up  to  that  plan  with  heroic 
determination. 

"Paris,"  said  George  Warrington  Steevens, 
"is  a  place  where  they  save  sous."  It  is  more 
than  that.  What  the  tourist  usually  sees  tells 
only  a  tithe  of  the  story.  He  sees  parades 
of  " mutualistes "  (societies  for  saving);  he  sees 
shop-keepers  wrapping  parcels  in  old  news- 
papers; he  sees  children  wearing  black  pina- 
fores to  protect  their  clothes;  he  sees  countless 
establishments  for  mending  and  dyeing;  he 
sees  the  middle-class  Parisienne  lift  her  precious 
skirt,  ere  she  takes  a  seat  upon  a  bench  at 
the  wayside,  and  sit  upon  her  less  precious 
petticoat;  he  sees  people  eating  forgotten  por- 
tions of  beeves  and  sheep.  Then  he  says 
wisely,  "Ah,  yes!  Steevens  was  right.  Paris 
is  a  place  where  they  save  sous."  Once,  being 
in  a  great  hurry,  I  boarded  a  street-car  within 
four  blocks  of  the  end  of  the  line.  That  is, 
I  partly  boarded  it.  The  conductor,  beside 
himself  with  compassion,  put  me  off  and 
shouted  back  to  me,  "  Good  heavens,  monsieur, 
this  car  is  going  only  four  blocks!"  Not  for 
half  a  kingdom  would  he  have  allowed  a  fellow 
mortal  to  pay  a  fare  for  so  short  a  ride!  As 
this  happened  when  I  was  new  to  Gallic  ways, 
I  thought  it  expressed  the  very  essence  of 
French  frugality. 

It  didn't  though.  The  essence  of  the  phenome- 


non is  not  in  the  daily  savings;  it  is  in  the 
application  of  sagacity  to  the  problem  of  one's 
economic  lifetime.  Taking  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  his  entire  earning  and  spending  career,  your 
typical  Frenchman  sets  before  himself  two 
perfectly  definite  objects — the  one  to  provide 
for  the  marriage  dowries  of  his  children,  the 
other  to  provide  for  his  own  retirement  from 
business.  Accordingly,  he  apportions  his  in- 
come so  as  to  "equalize  his  budget"  and  save 
a  predetermined  yearly  sum.  If  his  income 
is  small,  he  will  always  ride  on  top  of  an  omni- 
bus for  three  cents  instead  of  inside  it  for  six, 
always  sit  on  a  green  bench  in  the  park  for 
nothing  instead  of  in  a  rented  chair  for  a  penny, 
always  travel  second-class  or  third,  always 
buy  an  inexpensive  seat  at  the  play. 

Possessing  this  scrupulously  calculated  code 
of  economies,  carried  out  to  the  minutest 
detail  till  it  becomes  a  sort  of  second  nature, 
your  Frenchman  prepares  his  soul  for  gaiety. 
His  lightheartedness  is  largely  temperamental, 
of  course,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  sense  of  security  in  money 
matters,  his  consciousness  that  he  is  getting  on 
in  the  world,  however  ploddingly,  and  his 
freedom  from  that  self-reproof  which  so 
grievously  embitters  the  existence  of  the  rasher 
and  less  reasonable  American. 

As  for  the  objects  of  French  thrift — the 
marriage  dowry  and  the  retirement  from  busi- 
ness— what  more  sensible  ?  When  the  parents 
arrange  the  marriages  of  their  children,  there 
is  small  room  for  romance,  to  be  sure,  but 
also  small  risk  of  divorce.  The  quarrels  that 
disrupt  the  family  here  in  America  spring 
largely  from  difficulties  regarding  money.  In 
France,  the  wedded  pair  are  capitalized  at  the 
outset.  They  begin  their  married  life  on  even 
terms,  as  partners.  Indeed,  Madame  has 
sometimes  as  shrewd  an  insight  into  commercial 
affairs  as  Monsieur,  perhaps  more  so.  While 
the  young  man  was  serving  his  two  years  with 
the  colors,  the  young  woman,  very  likely,  was 
getting  two  years'  business  training — for  some- 
body must  take  the  soldier's  place;  and  more 
girls,  possibly,  are  at  work  in  France  than  here. 
So  the  husband  comes  early  to  rely  upon  his 
wife's  judgment.  He  naturally  assumes  that 
you  cherish  an  equal  reverence  for  that  of  your 
own  wife.  Drop  into  "Style  House"  (how 
these  Frenchmen  adore  English  names!)  to 
purchase  a  Derby  hat,  and  you  find  that  it  is 
the  French  wife,  not  the  French  husband,  who 
fixes  the   price — after  long  and   impassioned 
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bargaining — while  it  is  to  your  wife,  rather 
than  to  yourself,  that  the  proposition  is  mainly 
addressed.  This  deference  to  the  woman's 
understanding  makes  for  contentment  in  the 
home;  it  conserves  her  self-respect;  it  recog- 
nizes her  as  the  equal  (if  not  more)  of  her 
"  lord  and  master" ;  and  thus  it  fosters  a  tender- 
ness and  a  fidelity  as  genuine — yes,  and  fre- 
quently as  romantic — as  in  marriages  founded 
upon  sentiment.  It  is  almost  solely  in  French 
plays  and  French  novels  that  the  moral  in- 
tegrity of  the  home  is  held  lightly — and  there 
only  because  the  prevailing  regularity  lacks 
dramatic  or  literary  interest,  to  a  degree, 
whereas  breach  of  regularity  supplies  it;  be- 
sides, both  drama  and  fiction  are  at  present 
the  victims  of  a  fashion — none  too  admirable — 
which  will  pass,  in  time,  and  be  superseded  by 
a  better  and  more  representative. 

One  can  hardly  advocate  the  French  mar- 
riage system  in  its  entirety  for  America.  We 
are  too  sentimental  to  adopt  it  outright.  But 
we  may  advocate  its  respect  for  the  economic 
foundations  of  the  family  and  its  refusal  to 
countenance  the  mating  of  those  who  lack  the 
wherewithal  to  support  themselves  and  who 
so  blithely  trust  to  luck.  We  call  this  "  roman- 
tic"; oftenest  it  kills  romance.  And  one 
must  also  admire  the  arrangement  that  frees 
the  wife  of  that  sense  of  dependence  which  is 
annoying  at  best  and  at  worst  degrading. 

When  I  think  of  the  Frenchman's  deliberate 
resolve  to  retire  from  business,  I  endorse  it 
whole-heartedly.  Any  Frenchman  will  for- 
give Russell  Sage's  close-fistedness,  but  no 
Frenchman  can  forgive  his  sticking  to  his  desk 
all  his  days.  No  Frenchman  can  understand 
it,  for,  to  the  Gallic  mind,  work  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  great  affair  of  life  is  not  work ; 
it  is  life  itself.  And  if  commercial  prowess 
in  America  yields  its  splendid  rewards — such 
rewards  as  fame,  power,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  personal  vanity — France  has  found  a  way 
to  distribute  glory  without  asking  a  man  to 
sweat  for  it  till  he  drops.  Whereas  the  toiling 
septuagenarian  of  New  York  may  have  his 
palace,  his  villa,  his  art-treasures,  and  his 
ocean-going  steam  yacht,  and  rejoice  to  see 
them  pictured  in  the  Sunday  papers,  the 
septuagenarian  of  Paris  would  give  them  all 
for  the  little  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  means  a  larger  fame,  a  more  genuine 
power,  and  a  more  soothing  balm  to  self- 
esteem.  It  is  for  distinction  as  a  man,  rather 
than  as  a  mere  winner  and  ruler  of  goods  and 


chattels,  that  he  yearns.  He  honors  work; 
but  he  views  it  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  viewed 
a  certain  other  factor  of  human  life  when  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  generalization  no  less  sane  than 
brilliant,  "It  is  the  test  of  every  good  institution 
that  it  digs  its  own  grave." 

Now  this  world  is  so  constituted  that  when- 
ever a  nation  applies  its  mental  energies  to 
securing  certain  definite  advantages,  certain 
minor  advantages  seem  almost  to  come  of 
themselves:  and  so  it  is  thrift  that  has  given 
France  its  small,  compact  newspapers — of 
from  four  to  eight  pages,  printed  in  reasonably 
coarse  type  and  containing  only  the  reading 
matter  its  subscribers  want — whereas  we  Amer- 
icans, with  our  immense  sixteen-page  papers  in 
fine  print,  devote  half  our  attention  to  deciding 
what  to  skip.  We  endure  this  nuisance 
because  we  have  a  mania  for  extravagant 
advertising.  The  papers  provide  countless 
columns  of  absolutely  uninteresting  "news" 
in  order  to  provide  "pure  reading  matter" 
next  to  the  advertisements.  Half  the  adver- 
tisers would  retrench  if  they  dared,  but  each 
fears  to  cut  down  his  space  lest  his  rivals  crush 
him.  Nothing  but  a  general  agreement,  like 
that  proposed  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
among  the  nations,  could  remedy  the  evil — an 
evil  which  the  French,  by  reason  of  their  genius 
for  economy,  have  never  allowed  to  engulf  them. 
Thus  they  supply  themselves  with  newspapers 
that  suit  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  intelligence. 
Whatever  the  failings  of  French  journalism, 
these  virtues — together  with  the  dignity  that 
enables  them  to  publish  articles  by  the  greatest 
French  authors  of  the  time  and  the  custom 
that  requires  reporters  to  sign  their  work — 
are  certainly  things  to  be  envied. 

And  when  the  postman  arrives,  he  doesn't 
load  you  down  with  circulars,  prospectuses, 
announcements,  and  sham  letters.  The  money 
that  is  expended — and  two-thirds  wasted — 
upon  that  sort  of  advertising  in  America  is 
mainly  saved  in  France,  and  everything  you 
purchase  is  thereby  made  less  expensive. 
"Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue"  reads 
like  a  charity,  but  the  proprietor  requires  his 
customers  to  pay  the  printer. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Mr.  Mason's 
explanation  of  French  prosperity  without 
difficulty,  but  now  we  come  to  what  is  at  first 
glance  a  hard  saying.  He  traces  that  pros- 
perity not  only  to  sane  agriculture  and  to  rare 
industry  and  frugality,  but  "above  all,  to  the 
instinct  of  artistic  taste,  fostered  and  developed 
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by  governmental  influence  until  it  has  become 
a  national  attribute."  And  yet  this,  too,  is 
easy  of  comprehension,  once  you  gain  a  broad 
conception  of  artistic  taste.  It  isn't  merely 
the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  what  we  call  the 
fine  arts — as  if  no  other  arts  were  fine!  It  is 
also  the  appreciation  of  charm  and  grace  and 
excellence  in  all  the  things  that  make  life  agree- 
able, as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  noble  quali- 
ties in  all  the  work  of  a  man's  hands.  Because 
of  the  agreeableness  of  human  existence  in 
France,  Frenchmen  loathe  the  thought  of 
emigration;  consequently,  notwithstanding  an 
appallingly  low  birth-rate,  the  country's  pop- 
ulation has  not  declined.  Because  of  the 
agreeableness  of  human  existence  in  France, 
vast  hordes  of  tourists  and  sojourners  flock 
thither  to  spend  lavishly.  Because  of  the  rare 
artistic  feeling  put  into  manufactured  articles, 
France  maintains  an  immense  export  trade 
despite  all  the  hostile  efforts  of  rival  nations. 
In  these  ways  taste  is  minted  into  money. 

Barring  the  absenteeism  of  the  "exposed" 
and  the  idle,  we  are  as  yet  in  no  danger  from 
emigration;  our  problem  is  immigration,  and 
it  is  a  problem  because  only  the  lower  classes 
of  Europeans  come  in  large  numbers  to  America. 
The  upper  classes  avoid  us.  They  have  no 
ambition  to  settle  here,  extremely  little  ambi- 
tion to  travel  here;  and  this  is  largely  because 
we  have  in  many  respects  made  American  life 
disagreeable — causing  our  surroundings  to  rob 
us  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  and  artistic 
satisfaction  so  common  in  Europe  and  so 
profitable. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  our  business  streets. 
When  an  American,  a  patriotic  American,  an 
American  who  wants  to  see  his  country  surpass 
the  most  admirable  achievements  of  the  Old 
World,  comes  home  from  France  and  again 
threads  the  commercial  thoroughfares  that 
correspond  to  the  Grand  Boulevards  of  Paris, 
he  gets  a  curious  shock  of  disappointment. 
The  stately  buildings  are  here,  looking  fully 
as  grand  as  before  his  European  rovings; 
perhaps  a  dozen  new  ones  have  risen  up  in  his 
absence — and  he  is  proud  of  their  architec- 
tural magnificence;  but  still  he  feels  a  strange 
sense  of  something  missing,  something  the 
French  city  possesses  and  the  American  city 
hasn't  yet  attained.  What  is  that  something? 
Fine  rows  of  trees  in  the  down-town  streets. 

People  talk  as  if  trees  would  not  grow  in  a 
business  street,  and  certainly  they  will  not  and 
do  not,  treated  as  we  treat  them.     If  you  were 


a  tree,  and  the  sidewalk  shut  away  the  water 
from  your  roots— as  it  does  over  here — you 
would  swear  a  few  arboreal  oaths,  struggle  for 
life  a  year  or  so,  and  then  wither  and  die.  If, 
however,  your  trunk  were  encircled  by  a  huge, 
round  grating,  like  a  church  register  six  feet 
across,  the  moisture  would  keep  you  lusty. 
It  is  by  this  simple  arrangement,  chiefly,  that 
the  Grand  Boulevards  maintain  their  wealth 
of  greenery. 

Another  thing  the  returned  traveler  misses 
is  flowers.  Where  are  the  floral  embellish- 
ments for  theatre  fronts,  restaurants,  and 
shops— the  urns,  the  window-boxes,  the  gor- 
geous hanging  baskets?  A  society  in  Paris 
offers  prizes  for  the  handsomest  flowered  bal- 
conies. When  a  tradesman  wants  to  make 
his  establishment  conspicuous,  he  dresses  it 
up  in  the  gayest  blossoms  obtainable. 

And  yet  a  commercial  thoroughfare  wants 
something  more  than  adornment;  it  also  de- 
mands the  removal — or  at  least  the  mitigation 
— of  disfigurements.  In  Paris,  the  telegraph 
pole  is  a  thing  unknown.  So,  in  general,  is 
the  trolley-pole.  And  advertising — that  gravest 
menace  to  municipal  beauty — shrinks  to  its 
lowest  terms.  Instead  of  letting  the  bill- 
poster cover  an  enormous  flat  surface,  as  we 
do,  the  French  roll  the  flat  surface  up  into  a 
cylinder,  thus  producing  what  they  call  the 
advertising  pillar.  In  this  way  they  reduce  its 
diameter  by  more  than  half,  while  the  pillar 
itself  has  a  decorative  canopy  top,  within  which 
a  ring  of  lights  gleams  prettily  at  night  and 
illumines  the  posters.  Equally  ingenious  is 
the  six-sided  kiosk,  quite  picturesque  in  out- 
line and  fitted  with  panels  of  translucent  glass 
carrying  advertisements.  The  kiosk  becomes 
a  tool-house  for  street-cleaners'  brooms  and 
shovels,  and  after  dark  it  is  lighted  from  within. 

But  it  is  in  restraining  the  hideous  atrocities 
of  the  elevated  railway  that  the  French  display 
their  finest  originality.  The  Parisian  "El" 
avoids  the  noblest  streets,  yet  even  there  it 
would  be  infinitely  less  a  curse  than  its  Amer- 
can  prototype.  It  has  ornamental  stone  pil- 
lars and,  wherever  possible,  a  screen  of  foliage 
on  either  side  so  that  you  seem  almost  to  be 
spinning  through  a  forest  as  you  ride. 

All  such  mitigations  of  ugliness,  as  well  as 
the  manifold  intelligent  efforts  at  embellish- 
ment, Paris  owes  in  a  great  measure  to  its 
artists.  The  French  do  not  regard  an  artist 
as  a  sentimental  madman:  they  respect  him 
and   get    work   out   of   him.      When   war   is 
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declared  against  public  vandalism  or  when  the 
city  proposes  a  new  monument  or  a  new 
statue,  the  papers  immediately  interview  the 
artists,  thus  affording  the  municipal  authorities 
and  the  general  public  a  body  of  expert  opinion 
— a  better  way,  I  take  it,  than  leaving  matters 
of  taste  to  the  discretion  of  an  uncommonly 
common  Common  Council! 

One  would  hardly  expect  an  object  lesson 
from  Algiers,  but  I  nevertheless  saw  some- 
thing there  that  I  coveted  for  America. 
Richly  oriental,  yet  magnificently  French, 
that  colonial  city  has  imitated  the  arcades  of 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  A  row  of  pillars  runs  along 
the  curb  and  supports  the  upper  stories  of  the 
buildings,  which  jut  out  over  the  sidewalk, 
making  a  roof  for  a  sort  of  corridor,  with  the 
street  on  one  side  and  the  shop  fronts  on  the 
other,  so  as  to  shelter  you  against  both  sun  and 
rain;  for  the  French  genius,  while  solicitous 
for  beauty,  is  equally  solicitous  for  comfort. 
In  Paris,  the  city  guards  you  even  against 
fatigue ;  you  have  never  far  to  look  for  a  bench, 
and  you  do  not  attract  attention  by  sitting 
upon  it,  any  more  than  by  sitting  at  luncheon 
in  front  of  a  Parisian  cafe.  Meanwhile,  Paris 
guards  you  against  din.  With  the  exception 
of  Paris-Sport  and  La  Patrie,  the  newspapers 
are  quietly  sold  in  pretty  little  kiosks;  and 
instead  of  paving  their  famous  streets  with 
granite  blocks,  the  Parisians  prefer  wood, 
from  which  proceeds  so  little  noise  that  you 
need  not  raise  your  voice  above  conversational 
tones  as  you  stroll  the  Grand  Boulevards, 
though  the  wheeled  traffic  there  is  simply 
astounding. 

And  now  observe  a  further  detail:  you  are 
helped  to  find  your  way — not  merely  by  names 
of  streets,  plainly  and  conspicuously  labeled, 
but  also  by  numbers  so  placed  upon  houses  as 
to  be  easily  discovered.  Here  we  hide  them 
— at  least  in  effect.  There's  absolutely  no 
telling  what  you  are  looking  for  or  where  to 
look  for  it — whether  big  or  little  numerals, 
gilt  or  bronze  or  porcelain,  black  on  white  or 
white  on  black,  while  not  by  the  shrewdest 
guess  can  you  determine  whether  to  search 
upon  door  or  transom  or  gate  or  window.  In 
Paris,  however,  you  invariably  find  the  number 
on  the  wall  of  the  building  a  little  above  the 
first-story  windows,  and  it  is  uniformly  a 
square  blue  table  with  large  white  numerals. 
You  cannot  miss  it.  A  small  matter,  this? 
Yes,  but  one  of  countless  small  matters  that 
illustrate  the  earnestness  with  which  the  French 


intellect  has  essayed  to  alleviate  the  annoyance 
and  discomforts  of  city  life  and  to  raise  munic- 
ipal management  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art. 

But  by  no  means  a  small  matter  is  that  splen- 
did institution — the  cab  that  goes.  No  Parisian 
thinks  of  cabs  as  things  that  stand  hour  after 
hour  in  front  of  hotels  and  railway  stations, 
refusing  to  move  unless  you  agree  to  a  fare  that 
only  the  imbecile  or  the  desperate  will  pay. 
Instead,  the  Parisian  thinks  of  cabs  as  running 
constantly,  almost,  and  at  a  price  so  modest 
that  when  there  are  three  passengers  they 
would  hardly  economize  on  taking  a  'bus. 
Here  you  have  one  of  the  notable  differences 
between  France  and  America;  we  pay  cabs 
to  stand  still,  mostly;  they  pay  theirs  to  go. 
And  they  have  found  a  way  to  fix  the  price  by 
machinery,  so  there  will  be  no  squabbling 
with  the  driver  as  you  alight.  Next  to  his  seat 
is  a  dial  and  on  top  of  the  dial  a  little  red  flag 
with  the  word  "Libre"  on  it.  When  the  cab 
starts,  the  coachman  pushes  down  the  flag, 
thus  setting  the  mechanism  going.  The  figures 
on  the  dial  keep  changing  as  you  ride  and 
register  your  increasing  indebtedness.  The 
contrivance  will  reckon  by  time  or  by  distance, 
take  account  of  halts,  and  even  record  the 
duration  of  the  intervals  when  a  sightseer  has 
ordered  the  cocher  to  "drive  slowly,  please." 
The  best  of  it  is  that  the  machine,  which  the 
French  call  the  taximetre,  can't  cheat. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  leave  the  street  and 
see  what  art,  as  applied  to  comfort — in  the 
broad  sense  Consul- General  Mason  would 
give  the  word  art — has  done  for  the  house. 
Note  its  usual  arrangement  around  a  court  and 
its  preference  for  a  garden  at  the  rear.  The 
court  lets  in  air  and  sunshine,  while  affording 
quiet  to  the  rooms  looking  out  upon  it;  and 
the  garden  becomes  also  a  living-room,  even 
a  dining-room,  if  you  like,  for  it  is  wholly 
secluded  from  the  highway.  In  this  respect  the 
French  town  house  is  the  American  town 
house  turned  completely  around,  with  the  front 
yard  behind.  The  ornamental  space  that  is 
all  for  show  with  us  is  all  for  enjoyment  with 
the  French.  Notice  also  that  the  garden  is 
not  sodded;  gravel  serves  better  than  grass, 
since  you  are  not  afraid  to  tread  on  it  and  the 
rain  soaks  through  it  so  quickly  that  you  can 
go  out  directly  after  a  shower. 

As  compared  with  our  Gallic  cousins,  we 
are  an  indoor  people.  They  keep  in  the  open 
air  all  they  can — sit  there  at  their  pleasure, 
whenever    possible    at    their    work.     Besides, 
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they  can  let  the  air  into  their  houses  far  more 
freely  than  we  can.  The  French  windows, 
opening  like  double  doors,  allow  the  removal  of 
the  whole  sash  from  the  window  frame,  whereas 
ours,  sliding  up  and  down,  leave  half  the  space 
constantly  closed. 

Yet  it  is  when  you  come  to  the  table  that  you 
find  the  most  significant  contrast  between 
French  household  ways  and  those  at  home. 
Not  only  does  France  know  how  to  cook,  it 
knows  how  to  eat.  It  takes  its  time,  serves 
a  meal  in  several  courses,  never  loads  its  plate 
to  the  discouragement  of  appetite,  and  regards 
a  luncheon  or  a  dinner  as  a  festal  occasion, 
thereby  facilitating  digestion  and  promoting 
sociability.  Incidentally,  things  taste  better, 
brought  on  so  daintily. 

On  this  latter  point,  however,  a  single  re- 
mark is  worth  insisting  upon.  The  striking 
difference  between  American  and  French 
manners  is  not  that  the  French  people  are 
more  polite,  but  that  so  many  more  French 
people  are  polite.  A  hotel  clerk  receives  you 
as  an  honored  guest  and  personally  shows  you 
to  your  room.  A  shop-keeper  inquires  solicit- 
ously for  your  health.  Your  laundress's  man- 
ner is  grace  and  dignity  and  sweetness  combined. 
If  you  go  to  the  great  markets  at  four  in  the 
morning,  when  unspeakably  rough-looking 
men  and  women  are  getting  their  wares  into 
shape  for  the  day  and  immense  loads  of  beef 
and  vegetables  and  fish  are  being  moved  through 
the  jostling  throng  of  market  folk,  you  will 
hear  only  such  cries  as  "Take  care,  monsieur!" 
or  "Please  let  me  pass,  madame!"  Think 
what  you  would  hear  in  an  American  crowd 
of  that  grade! 

And  soon  you  discover  that  you  can  be  polite 
to  servants  without  spoiling  them.  For  ser- 
vice, among  the  French,  is  recognized  as  a  fine 
art.  A  waiter,  for  instance,  does  not  blush 
for  his  calling;  he  does  not  assert  his  quality 
by  abusing  you  or  refuse  deference  till  bullied 
into  yielding  it.  He  glories  in  serving  you 
exquisitely,  and  the  more  sweetly  you  receive 
his  attentions  the  more  graciously  he  bestows 
them.  It  never  enters  his  head  that  service 
degrades.  How,  pray,  should  one  member 
of  a  democratic  community  think  his  honor 
tarnished  by  performing  kindly  offices  kindly 
for  another  member  of  that  community  and 
gaining  a  just  recompense  ?  We  talk  a  lot  about 
democracy  over  here,  but  there  is  more  of  real 
democracy  in  a  square  mile  of  France  than  in 
a  thousand  square  miles  of  the  United  States. 


On  the  other  hand,  Frenchmen  do  not  stand 
in  undue  awe  of  their  fellows.  They  are  less 
afraid  than  we  are  of  "Mrs.  Grundy."  They 
do  as  they  like,  regardless  who  is  looking,  and 
have  even  courage  to  show  their  feelings  and 
to  follow  impulse  without  a  qualm.  Hence 
their  incomparable  genius  for  holiday  making. 
The  trouble  with  our  holiday  frolics  is  not  lack 
of  gaiety;  it  is  our  terror  lest  somebody  will 
see  us  stand  on  our  heads  and  think  the  less 
of  us.  We  are  not  "solemn  asses,"  but  we 
pretend  to  be,  on  the  curious  theory  that  to 
get  mistaken  for  cold,  lifeless,  unfeeling  clods 
will  win  us  admiration!  Perhaps  the  French 
go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  yet 
a  little  more  disregard  for  the  onlooker  would 
improve  us  mightily. 

The  French  have  doubtless  derived  this 
charming  independence  from  the  life  of  the 
cafe.  When  two  hundred  people  sit  together 
in  the  open  air,  chatting,  sipping  "bocks," 
playing  cards,  writing  letters,  smoking,  reading 
newspapers,  or  merely  idling,  they  get  used  to 
being  watched.  At  the  same  time,  they  learn 
a  jolly  sociability,  which  is  not  without  its 
moral  value,  since  it  makes  for  friendliness 
and  something  very  like  democracy. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  strayed  a 
long  way  from  the  subject  of  art  when  I  make 
it  admit  the  holiday  and  the  cafe,  but  really 
these  and  the  other  aspects  of  French  life  we 
have  been  speaking  of  show  how  persistently 
the  French  require  that  whatever  they  set 
their  hands  to  shall  have  the  touch  of  thought- 
fulness,  taste,  and  perfect  adjustment  to  human 
needs,  of  whatever  degree  or  whatever  sort. 
They  have  made  life  itself  an  art — yes,  a  fine 
art. 

And  as  for  the  arts  distinctively  "fine," 
who,  think  you,  presides  over  their  affairs? 
A  Cabinet  Officer.  No  less  a  dignitary  gov- 
erns the  great  museums,  the  opera,  the  conser- 
vatory of  music,  and  the  drama,  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  monuments,  and  the  restoration 
of  palaces,  cathedrals,  and  castles.  It  is  just 
as  Consul- General  Mason  said:  artistic  taste 
has  been  fostered  by  governmental  influence 
until  it  has  become  a  national  attribute. 
Technical  schools  leave  their  stamp  of  elegance 
upon  French  manufactures.  Works  of  art, 
acquired  by  the  state,  fill  galleries  to  over- 
flowing and  adorn  parks  frequented  by  the 
very  working  people.  Minor  cities  have  their 
treasure  houses  of  beauty.  Everywhere  ex- 
tends the  influence  that  makes  the  Frenchman 
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appreciative  of  noble  sentiment  wrought  into 
marble  and  bronze,  or  made  luminous  upon 
canvas,  or  infused  into  exquisite  handicrafts. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  work  of  husbanding 
the  legacy  of  the  past  gives  us  a  still  more 
practical  suggestion.  Throughout  the  country 
the  Government  prevents  the  decay  of  beauty. 
Witness  its  guardianship  of  the  ramparts  of 
Aigues-Mortes,  the  mediaeval  city  from  which 
St.  Louis  set  forth  with  his  Crusaders.  Witness 
also  its  restoration  of  the  towered  walls  of 
Carcassonne.  You  might  name  scores  of  other 
cases  in  which  relics  of  bygone  ages  are  saved 
from  ruin,  notably  the  work  now  in  progress 
at  Avignon,  where  the  palace  of  the  Pope  is 
re-assuming  its  ancient  glory.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment's campaign  finds  allies  in  associations 
of  private  citizens,  especially  in  the  Touring 
Club  of  France,  which  is  at  once  a  rebuke  to 
our  heedlessness  in  letting  old  landmarks  pass 
away  and  to  our  inability  as  yet  to  make  those 
that  remain  as  accessible  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Touring  Club  under- 
took to  teach  Frenchmen  to  know  France. 
Wherever  there  was  an  ancient  town  or  a  his- 
toric site  or  a  magnificent  bit  of  scenery,  it 
insisted  upon  its  preservation  and  upon  an 
easy  and  agreeable  excursion  to  it.  At  vast 
expense,  it  repaired  out-of-the-way  roads  and 
bridges,  cut  paths  where  none  had  been,  built 
railings  where  desirable,  and  courted  the 
response  of  the  tourist.  But  he,  having  al- 
ready   some    knowledge    of    country    hotels, 


replied,  "The  only  outs  are  the  inns";  where- 
upon the  Club  set  about  improving  those 
delinquent  hostelries.  When  a  proprietor  de- 
clared it  would  not  pay  to  modernize  his 
establishment,  since  guests  were  so  few,  he 
was  met  with  an  assurance  that  if  he  would 
do  his  part  the  Club  would  send  guests  in  plenty. 
And  it  did.  By  crying  up  the  charms  of  the 
place,  it  made  good  hotel  accommodations 
profitable — why  should  they  not  be,  when  you 
remember  the  Touring  Club  of  France  has 
100,000  members?  If  we  had  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  French.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  ocean  for  our  vacation  travels,  we  should 
begin  to  know  the  lovely  scenery,  the  historic 
landmarks,  and  the  quaint  and  curious  nooks 
of  our  own  country,  most  of  which  are  at 
present  neglected  because  accessible  only  at 
the  price  of  extreme  discomfort. 

Such,  then,  are  the  practical  lessons,  big  and 
little,  that  France  can  teach  us.  A  further 
lesson,  of  purely  sentimental  value  but  im- 
portant for  all  that,  is  the  lesson  of  under- 
standing the  real  France — of  seeing  the  best 
elements  in  the  nation  arrayed  against  alcohol- 
ism, against  pornography,  against  vice,  and 
against  the  many  follies  and  weaknesses  we 
have  so  shallowly  and  unjustly  called  French. 
They  exist  in  France,  just  as  they  exist  here 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  yet  they  no  more 
represent  the  true  genius  of  the  country  than 
the  aberrations  of  Pittsburg  millionaires  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  America. 


HOW  TO  USE  A  DOCTOR 

CONSULTATION  IN  HEALTH  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE 

BY 

Dr.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK 


EVERY  large  modern  corporation  em- 
ploys a  lawyer  and  pays  him  an  an- 
nual salary.  Its  purpose  in  this  is 
not  merely  or  mainly  to  institute  or  defend  law- 
suits; it  is  to  prevent  them.  Such  corporations 
want  the  best  men  there  are,  for  their  advice 
may  be  worth  millions. 

No  great  company  would  think  of  entering 
into  an  important  contract  or  of  taking  any 
step  which  would  be  likely  to  involve  them  in 
liability,  without  first  submitting  the  matter  to 


their  counsel.  It  is  the  business  of  the  cor- 
poration lawyer  to  know  the  law  thoroughly; 
to  know  his  corporation,  its  make-up,  and  all 
its  scheme  of  operations;  and  to  see  that  the 
corporation  and  the  law  do  not  interfere  with 
each  other.  It  takes  an  expert  to  do  that; 
the  work  he  performs  is  high-grade  service, 
and  it  commands  a  high  price. 

What  a  well-trained  lawyer  is  able  to  do  for 
a  corporation,  a  well-trained  specialist  should 
be  able  to  do   for  an   individual.     In  some 
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families  now  the  children  are  sent  regularly 
to  the  dentist — not  so  much  to  have  cavities 
filled,  as  to  prevent  them.  Some  people  also 
submit  periodically  to  an  examination  of  the 
eyes,  in  order  that  any  damage  may  be  de- 
tected early  and  may  be  corrected  before  it  has 
gone  far.  And  there  are  some  men  who  have 
the  good  sense  to  retain  a  physician  upon 
exactly  the  basis  upon  which  the  lawyer  is 
kept :  not  primarily  to  help  them  out  of  trouble, 
but  to  keep  them  from  needing  to  be  helped 
out.  It  will  be  his  duty,  of  course,  to  under- 
take his  client's  case  if,  by  infringing  some  of 
Nature's  laws,  he  has  made  himself  liable  for 
damages;  but  the  physician's  main  responsi- 
bility will  be  preventive — he  will  give  his 
client  expert  assistance  in  keeping  out  of 
trouble.  He  will  give  him  warning  when  he 
is  running  under  too  little  headway;  he  will 
prime  him  for  an  emergency;  he  will  tell  him 
when  he  is  making  a  risky  deal. 

He  must  be  even  more  of  a  specialist  in  the 
laws  of  health  than  in  those  of  disease;  for  his 
business  is  to  show  his  client  how  to  run  his 
complex,  highly  organized,  physical  corpora- 
tion so  as  to  get  the  biggest  results — maximum 
efficiency — with  the  least  danger.  Entangle- 
ments with  disease  are  costly. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  are  of  much  use 
in  sickness;  but  they  are  of  far  more  use  when 
they  succeed  in  preventing  sickness.  Preven- 
tion is  worth  more  than  cure.  Its  cash  value 
is  greater.  It  is  good  economy:  it  saves  time, 
money,  energy,  opportunity. 

Unless  he  has  some  decisive  warning,  unless 
there  is  some  creak  worse  than  usual  in  his 
physical  machinery,  the  average  man  does  not 
see  a  doctor  professionally  from  decade  to 
decade.  What  does  he  lose?  What  does  the 
engine  lose  if  no  one  but  the  coal  stoker  looks 
it  over  for  a  month,  or  a  year?  Perhaps  the 
engine  will  run  without  mishap  364  days,  and 
on  the  365th  day  the  boiler  will  burst.  For 
364  days  the  owner  of  the  engine  did  not  lose 
anything  by  his  neglect  to  employ  the  skilled 
engineer.  On  the  365th  day  he  lost  enough 
to  make  the  wages  of  the  skilled  engineer  a 
mere  bagatelle  in  comparison.  Nor  is  it  wholly 
true  to  say  that  the  owner  of  the  engine  lost 
nothing  in  the  364  days.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  skilled  engineer,  the  engine  would 
probably  have  developed  a  fraction  of  a  horse- 
power more  every  day;  the  total  difference 
during  the  year  might  have  been  appreciable. 

The   analogy   is   obvious.     The   man   who 


goes  along  twenty  years  without  expert  super- 
vision over  his  physical  machine  may  do  very 
well  for  twenty  years;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  consult  a  physician  every  month  for 
twenty  years  and  in  the  twenty-first  be  saved 
from  going  to  "smash,"  than  it  would  be  to  go 
without  his  advice  for  twenty  years  and  go  to 
pieces  in  the  twenty-first.  To  consult  a  physi- 
cian regularly  is  life  insurance  of  a  far  more 
vital  type  than  the  financial  kind. 

The  lawyer  that  is  valuable  to  a  corporation 
is  the  lawyer  that  has  been  with  it  for  years  and 
knows  its  most  intricate  characteristics.  Cor- 
porations differ  no  more  than  human  beings 
differ.  Jones  &  Company  could  not  call  in 
even  Daniel  Webster  and  expect  him  to  give 
them  the  best  advice  on  a  knotty  problem  after 
twenty  minutes'  consultation.  The  man  who 
expects  to  get  expert  counsel  with  reference  to 
health  and  the  conduct  of  life  by  spending 
twenty  minutes  in  the  office  of  a  doctor  who 
has  never  seen  him  before,  is  no  more  reason- 
able. It  is  more  true  of  the  individual  than 
of  the  corporation  that  many  essential  elements 
can  be  discovered  only  through  long  acquaint- 
ance, no  matter  how  skilful  the  physician. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  go  to  a  physician  who 
has  specialized  in  this  department  of  construc- 
tive medicine,  as  it  is  to  go  to  an  oculist  when 
one  wishes  most  expert  work  done  for  the  eyes. 
As  yet,  relatively  few  physicians  are  specialists 
upon  hygiene,  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek:  the  public  does  not  demand  such 
specialists.  It  prefers  to  take  pills  on  "snap" 
diagnoses,  or  to  submit  to  occasional  surgical 
operations  when  the  case  has  gone  far.  As  a 
result  of  this  lack  of  public  demand,  the  finan- 
cial compensations  for  this  branch  of  medicine 
are  small. 

In  order  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole 
range  of  preventive  medicine,  a  man  has  fully 
as  large  a  scientific  territory  to  explore  and 
keep  in  touch  with  as  has  any  other  specialist. 
My  own  impression  is  that  he  has  a  larger  field 
than  any  other  specialist.  In  a  measure,  his 
field  must  include  a  general  survey  of  all 
others.  He  must  be  an  expert  diagnostician. 
To  discover  the  trouble  is  a  far  more  difficult 
thing  to  do  than  to  select  the  measures  that 
shall  make  for  cure. 

The  large  fee  and  the  large  place  in  the  com- 
munity are  to-day  given  to  the  man  who  can 
perform  a  surgical  operation  with  skill.  And 
yet,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  get  that  ad- 
vice which  shall  make  the  surgical  operation 
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unnecessary.  To  give  such  advice  demands  no 
lesser  degree  of  skill,  training,  and  natural 
acumen  than  does  the  most  difficult  surgical 
operation.  Still,  a  man  will  gladly  pay  $500 
to  be  operated  on  successfully  for  appendicitis, 
when  he  would  grumble  mightily  at  paying 
$50  for  a  two  hours'  discussion  with  a  man 
equally  trained,  who  will  advise  him  with 
reference  to  his  personal  health  and  habits. 
It  is  the  dramatic  service  of  the  physician 
which  at  the  present  time  commands  public 
admiration— that  service  which  is  given  in 
extreme  and  critical  cases,  where  the  physician 
is  called  in  to  aid  Nature  to  stem  the  current 
of  forces  making  for  death  and  to  emphasize 
those  making  for  life. 

I  am  dwelling  on  this  point  because  it  is 
basal.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  persons  in  the 
community  who  will  secure  the  services  and 
physicians  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  they 
cannot  expect  the  highest  grade  of  service  with- 
out giving  that  which  corresponds  to  the  fee 
paid  for  other  lines  of  medical  service. 

WHAT   THE   DOCTOR   REALLY   DOES 

The  doctor  no  more  cures  the  disease  than 
the  engineer  pulls  the  train.  The  doctor  is 
far  less  important  than  is  the  engineer.  A 
better  illustration  is  that  of  the  pilot  on  a  steam- 
boat. Knowing  where  the  vessel  is  to  go,  the 
pilot  can  guide  it  to  that  port  by  the  shortest, 
safest  route.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  chan- 
nel where  there  are  rocks,  he  will  know  what 
the  chances  are  and  how  to  take  these  chances 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  vessel  strikes 
a  rock,  he  will  know  about  the  tides,  the  prob- 
able winds,  available  help,  and  so  on. 

All  this  the  doctor  can  do.  In  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever,  where  the  danger  is  that  the 
temperature  may  become  so  high  as  to  inter- 
fere with  vital  operations,  he  can  by  means  of 
cold  baths  or  other  treatment  reduce  the  tem- 
perature, thus  permitting  Nature  to  do  her  own 
work  more  favorably.  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  he  can  see  that  the  two  ends  are  against 
each  other  and  that  the  bone  is  straight;  then 
Nature  will  do  the  rest.  So  one  might  discuss 
disorders  of  vision,  with  all  their  reflex  effects — 
disorders  of  digestion,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
person  under  various  conditions  of  disease. 

The  doctor  can  guide,  although  he  does  not 
cure.  I  would  myself  no  more  think  of  going 
without  the  constant  counsel  of  some  other 
physician — although  this  is  my  specialty — 
than  I  would  attempt  to  form  a  corporation 


involving  questions  of  law  without  the  advice 
of  a  lawyer,  or  sail  my  little  yacht  into  a  strange 
port  without  a  pilot. 

The  chief  service  of  the  physician  is  to  the 
man  that  is  well;  and  it  consists  not  in  curing 
him  when  sick,  but  in  keeping  him  well. 

THE   COMING    SANITARIUM 

A  new  type  of  sanitarium  is  surely  coming. 
The  old  sanitarium  or  hospital — and,  indeed, 
the  present  one — has  for  its  main  object  the 
cure  of  disease.  This  is  good,  and  there  must 
always  be  such  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 
But  the  great  thing  is  not  to  cure,  but  to  teach 
people  higher  habits  of  living. 

It  is  not  so  fine  a  thing  as  at  first  glance  it 
appears  to  take  a  broken-down  man  or  woman 
and  restore  the  patient  to  health.  He  goes 
back  under  the  same  old  conditions,  and,  as 
shown  by  cases  on  record,  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  break  down  again.  The  really  great 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  these  people  and  not 
merely  restore  them  to  conditions  of  health  and 
efficiency,  but  so  to  reconstruct  their  daily 
lives  and  habits  that  thereafter  they  will  live 
normally. 

To  accomplish  such  results,  the  patient 
must  be  under  the  direction  of  the  physician 
far  longer  than  the  custom  is  at  present.  The 
supervision  that  is  needed  for  health  education 
could  be  carried  out  in  this  way: 

Within  an  hour  of  the  centre  of  New  York 
City  there  should  be  built  a  thoroughly 
equipped,  modern  home,  hospital  and  sanitarium 
combined.  There  should  be  a  large  expanse 
of  rolling  country  land  around  it.  The  house 
should  be  so  arranged  that  every  room  would 
have  sunlight.  It  should  be  beautiful,  cheer- 
ful, and  thoroughly  comfortable.  There  should 
be  reading  rooms  and  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
bowling  alleys,  music  rooms,  workshops, 
skating  rinks,  golf  links,  and  swimming  pools. 
There  should  exist  opportunities  for  boating, 
canoeing,  and  sailing. 

CORRECT  HABITS  OF  LIVING  AND  WORKING 

All  this  should  be  under  expert  counsel.  The 
proportion  of  physicians  to  patients  should 
be  something  like  one  to  twelve.  Every 
person  should  be  put  upon  a  course  of  work 
designed  to  restore  him  to  health,  and  he 
should  be  put  upon  this  work  as  soon  as  it  was 
feasible  for  him  to  begin.  These  periods  of 
work  should  be  steadily  lengthened  day  by 
day,  until  the  time  arrived  when  the  man  or 
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woman  was  doing  full  work  again,  but  living 
at  the  institution  under  the  daily  observation  of 
a  physician.  The  patient  should  not  return  to 
his  home  life  until  correct  habits  as  to  hours  of 
work,  exercise,  sleep,  bathing,  recreation,  and 
so  on,  have  been  worked  out  satisfactorily  and 
have  become  thoroughly  established. 

We  individuals  all  differ;  no  two  persons  are 
alike.  Individual  equations  in  each  one  of 
these  cases  should  be  solved,  and  then  habits 
thoroughly  established.  It  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  done  suddenly.  It  needs  long  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  physician  specially  trained 
for  such  work.  It  involves  a  consideration  of 
the  mental  states,  the  emotional  states,  the 
methods  of  work,  the  temperament  of  the 
individual,  his  education  and  experience,  his 
age,  and  his  financial  resources. 

This  health  education  having  once  been 
thoroughly  done,   there  should  not  arise  the 


necessity  for  it  to  be  done  again.  It  should 
mean  a  large  increase  of  power  throughout  all 
the  subsequent  life  of  the  individual.  If  his 
stomach  is  weak,  he  should  discover  how  to 
handle  it  most  wisely.  Has  he  a  weak  heart? 
He  should  learn  to  work  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  himself  with  the  least  danger.  Has  he  a 
nervous  system  that  is  apt  to  play  him  false  in 
times  of  great  pressure?  He  must  learn  how 
to  get  the  very  best  work  out  of  this  defective 
piece  of  machinery,  unless  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  cause  within  the  nervous 
system  itself,  so  that  the  weakness  no  longer 
exists  and  he  shall  not,  therefore,  be  obliged 
to  look  after  it. 

To  know  one's  limitations  is  the  first  step  to 
success.  To  know  how  far  one  can  venture 
with  safety  is  to  be  able  to  charge  right  up  to 
the  danger  line  with  the  confidence  and  audacity 
that  win  out. 


A  TOWN  OWNED  BY  NEGROES 

MOUND  BAYOU,  MISS.,  AN  EXAMPLE    OF   THRIFT  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

BY 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 


BOLIVAR  COUNTY  is  noted  among  the 
counties  of  Mississippi  for  two  reasons : 
it  contains  the  richest  soil  in  the  famous 
Yazoo  Delta,  and  it  possesses  the  only  regularly 
constituted  Negro  town  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  town,  called  Mound  Bayou,  gets  its  name 
from  a  large  mound,  a  relic  of  the  prehistoric 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  marks  the 
junction  of  two  of  the  numerous  bayous  that 
make  so  important  a  part  of  the  natural  drain- 
age system  of  this  low  and   level  land. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  wide  alluvial 
plain  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Yazoo 
Rivers,  Mound  Bayou  is  the  centre  of  a  Negro 
population  more  dense  than  can  be  found  any- 
where else  outside  of  Africa.  The  Negroes  out- 
number the  whites  seven  to  one  throughout 
the  Delta.  There  are  whole  sections  of  these 
rich  bottom-lands  where  no  white  man  lives. 
Mound  Bayou  and  the  territory  for  several 
miles  around  it  on  every  side  is  one  such  section 
— a  Negro  colony,  occupying  30,000  acres,  all 
of  which  is  owned  by  Negroes,  most  of  them 
small  farmers  who  till  40  and   80-acre  tracts. 


The  town  itself  has,  at  present,  a  population  of 
about  500.  Of  these,  eighty-three  are  regis- 
tered voters. 

Mound  Bayou  is  a  self-governing  community. 
That  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  about  it. 
It  has  had,  since  it  was  incorporated  in  1898, 
a  mayor,  three  aldermen,  a  constable,  and  a 
town  marshal,  all  of  them  Negroes.  This  was 
necessarily  so,  because  no  white  man  has  ever 
lived  in  this  community  since  it  was  established, 
except  the  man  who  introduced  the  telephone 
system,  and  he  remained  only  long  enough 
to  teach  some  of  the  townspeople  how  to 
manage  the  exchange. 

The  colony,  of  which  Mound  Bayou  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  capital,  grew  out  of  a  correspond- 
ence and  an  interview  between  Maj.  George 
W.  McGinnis,  land  commissioner  of  what  was 
known  at  that  time  as  the  Louisville,  New 
Orleans,  and  Texas  Railway,  and  Isaiah  T. 
Montgomery,  the  man  who  founded  the  col- 
ony. The  railroad,  now  known  as  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Valley,  wanted  to  settle  the 
vacant  lands  along  its  right-of-way.    It  was 
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Montgomery's  idea  to  establish  on  these  wild 
lands  a  Negro  colony,  and  his  plan  was  heartily 
seconded  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad.  In  the 
spring  of  1887,  accompanied  by  a  civil  en- 
gineer, he  made  a  personal  inspection  of  these 
lands  and  finally  located  a  site  for  the  present 
town  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  104  miles  south 
of  Memphis  and  116  miles  north  of  Vicksburg. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  whole  region  was 
wild  and  inaccessible.  The  country  was  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  hardwood  forest,  which 
united  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  briars 
and  cane  to  make  a  dense  jungle,  through 
which  it  was  only  possible  to  thread  one's 
way  by  the  use  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
cutting  the  path  as  one  proceeded.  Through 
this  semi-tropical  jungle,  the  railroad  had 
blazed  a  wide  furrow  for  a  distance  of  200 
miles  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg,  along 
which  were  scattered  a  few  straggling  villages, 
with  here  and  there  a  larger  town. 

One  morning  in  the  fall  of  1887,  a  north- 
bound train  stopped  in  the  midst  of  this  wilder- 
ness, a  party  of  Negroes  stepped  off,  and  the 
train  went  its  way.  The  leader  of  the  group, 
a  small,  slender  man,  with  strongly  marked 
features  and  a  deliberate  and  thoughtful  man- 
ner, held  in  his  hand  a  plot,  which  he  looked 
at  from  time  to  time.  This  was  Isaiah  T. 
Montgomery  and  the  men  with  him  were  the 
first  contingent  of  prospective  settlers. 

It  was  not  easy,  as  I  have  often  heard  Mr. 
Montgomery  say,  to  find  settlers  in  that  early 
day.  The  task  of  taming  this  wild  country 
seemed  hopeless  to  men  with  so  few  resources 
and  so  little  experience.  On  this  particular 
morning,  Mr.  Montgomery  thought  it  best  to 
make  a  little  speech  before  proceeding  with 
the  work  that  had  brought  them  thither. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  waving  his  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  forest,  "this  is  a  pretty  wild 
place."  He  paused,  and  the  men  looked 
hesitatingly  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated, 
but  said  nothing. 

"But  this  whole  country,"  he  continued, 
"  was  like  this  once.  You  have  seen  it  change. 
You  and  your  fathers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
performed  the  work  that  has  made  it  what  it  is. 
You  and  your  fathers  did  this  for  some  one  else. 
Can't  you  do  as  much  now  for  yourselves?" 

The  men  picked  up  their  axes  and  attacked 
the  wilderness.  The  idea  of  the  thing  got 
hold  of  the  minds  of  some  of  them,  so  they 
went  back  home  and  prepared  to  return  and 
take  up  the  work    of    pioneers.     It  was  not 


until  February,  1888,  however,  that  the  first 
permanent  settlers  moved  in.  A  month  later 
the  ground  was  cleared  sufficiently  to  set  up  a 
small  store.  Two  dwellings  were  also  erected. 
A  few  of  these  early  buildings  may  still  be  seen 
in  remote  corners  of  the  community.  They 
were  constructed  of  the  materials  at  hand, 
walls  of  rough-hewn  logs,  roofed  with  a  sort 
of  shingle  split  with  an  axe  from  hardwood 
blocks. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  land  to  be  culti- 
vated when  the  first  settlers  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  no  crop-lien  system  to  provide  in 
advance  for  provisions  until  something  could 
be  earned  from  the  land.  But  the  railroads 
needed  cross-ties  for  their  constantly  extending 
lines.  Timber  agents  came  along  in  search 
of  stave-bolts  and  spoke-material.  This  gave 
the  settlers  a  chance  to  earn  something  while 
they  were  clearing  the  land.  In  this  way  the 
colonists  solved  the  problem  of  living  off  the 
wilderness  while  they  were  engaged  in  sub- 
duing it.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  had 
located  and  purchased  4,078  acres  of  land  and 
had  cleared  and  made  ready  for  cultivation 
some  1,250  acres.  They  had  earned  during 
this  time  $8,780  from  their  timber  operations 
and  had  raised  379  bales  of  cotton  and  3,045 
bushels  of  corn  on  the  655  acres  of  land  which 
they  had  cleared. 

The  wilderness  had  become  the  frontier. 
The  colonists  came  in  faster  now.  The  ragged 
outline  of  the  forest  steadily  receded  in  all 
directions  and  large  areas  were  opened  for 
cultivation   in   the   surrounding   territory. 

THE    GROWTH   OF   THE   COLONY 

It  was  not  the  ordinary  Negro  farmer  who 
was  attracted  to  Mound  Bayou  colony.  It 
was  rather  an  earnest  and  ambitious  class 
prepared  to  face  the  hardships  of  this  sort  of 
pioneer  work.  The  scheme  was  widely  ad- 
vertised among  the  Negro  farmers  thoughout 
the  state  and  drew  immigrants  from  all  parts 
of  Mississippi,  and  a  certain  number  from  other 
states.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  settlers  in 
the  community  came  from  the  "white-capping" 
counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  No 
doubt,  the  fact  that  the  men  who  settled  Mound 
Bayou  are  a  select  class  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  its  success. 

After  twenty  years  of  existence,  Mound  Bayou 
colony  numbers  about  800  families,  making 
a  total  population  of  some  4,000  persons. 
Of  the  30,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  members 
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of  the  community,  about  6,000  acres  are 
already  under  cultivation.  This  land  pro- 
duces annually  about  3,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  corn  and 
fodder  consumed  by  the  community.  The 
original  site  of  the  town  has  been  extended 
until,  including  the  thirty  acres  in  the  original 
plot  and  the  several  additions  that  have  been 
made  since,  it  embraces  a  tract  of  ninety-six 
acres. 

With  the  influx  of  population,  the  value  of 
land  in  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country 
has  greatly  increased  in  value.  Property 
inside  the  town  that  formerly  cost  from  $7 
to  $9  an  acre  sells  at  present,  in  the  form  of 
building  lots,  at  prices  ranging  from  one  to 
three  cents  per  square  foot.  This  land,  which 
was  assessed  at  one  time  at  two  dollars  an  acre, 
has  now  an  assessed  valuation  of  $23,073.55. 

The  business  of  the  town  has  grown  with  the 
growing  population.  There  are  thirteen  stores 
and  a  number  of  small  shops  in  the  town 
which  do  an  annual  business  of  something  like 
$600,000.  The  express  business  at  Mound 
Bayou  amounts  to  $250  per  month.  The 
railroad  station  is  the  tenth  in  importance 
between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  Planter's  Journal,  and  the 
railroad  traffic  amounts  to  $40,000  a  year. 

There  are  six  churches  and  three  schools  in 
the  town.  One  of  these,  the  Mound  Bayou 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  conducted 
by  B.  F.  Owsley,  has  a  building  which,  with 
the  seven  acres  of  land  belonging  to  and  ad- 
joining the  school,  is  valued  at  $3,500.  This 
school  was  started  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association  before  the  town  was  incorporated. 
The  expenses  of  maintaining  it,  about  $1,500 
a  year,  are  met  in  part  by  the  society  that 
founded  it,  but  in  part  by  a  tuition  fee  of  $1 
a  month  from  its  pupils.  A  second  school, 
established  and  maintained  by  what  are  known 
familiarly  as  the  "Sister  Workers  of  the  Col- 
ored Baptist  Church  of  Bolivar  County,"  has 
a  large  two-story  building  for  recitations,  and 
plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  building  of 
a  dormitory  to  provide  accommodations  for 
pupils  who  come  in  from  the  surrounding 
farms  to  get  the  advantages  of  better  schools 
than  the  county  can  provide. 

The  town  is  gradually  increasing  its  facilities 
for  doing  business  and  is  acquiring  all  the 
machinery  of  a  highly  organized  community. 
Mound  Bayou  has  a  bank,  three  cotton  gins, 
a   telephone   exchange,   a   weekly  newspaper, 


and  is  preparing  to  issue  bonds  for  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks  and  the  erection  of  a 
system  of  electric  lighting.  It  is  an  indication 
of  the  progress  of  the  town  that  a  well-kept 
cemetery— an  institution  too  often  neglected 
by  Negroes — has  been  established  on  one  side 
of  the  town,  and  a  public  park  of  five  acres 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  other.  Mound  Bayou, 
though  an  exclusively  Negro  town,  keeps  up  its 
connection  with  and  interest  in  the  outside 
world.  The  post-office  business  amounts  to 
between  $400  and  $500  a  quarter.  Fifty 
Memphis  papers  are  sold  every  day  in  the 
town  and  there  are  a  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  magazines  of  general  information. 

The  business  interests  of  Mound  Bayou 
town  and  community  centre  in  the  Bank  of 
Mound  Bayou,  organized  March  8,  1904,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  earnings  of 
the  bank  during  the  first  eight  months  of  its 
existence  amounted  to  17  per  cent.  In  1906, 
it  paid  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent,  and  set  aside 
a  considerable  sum  as  a  surplus.  The  follow- 
ing statement  indicates  the  condition  of  the 
bank  on  Feb.  12,  1907: 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  paid  in    $8,300.00 

Deposits  for  capital  account    2,500.00 

Total     $10,800.00 

Undivided  profits    645-41 

Deposits  subject  to  check 29,545.33 

Total    $40,990.74 

ASSETS 

Loans  and  discounts $26,394.36 

Building 4,000.00 

Fixtures 2,004.02 

Overdrafts  secured 1,054.65 

Cash  and  sight  exchange    7.537-71 

Total    $40,990.74 

As  practically  all  of  the  business  of  the  colony 
centres  in  the  bank,  it  is  natural  that  nearly  all 
the  prominent  business  men  of  the  town  should 
be  represented  on  the  board  of  directors. 
Charles  Banks,  the  founder  and  cashier  of  the 
bank,  was  a  successful  business  man  at  Clarks- 
dale  before  he  came,  in  1903,  to  Mound  Bayou. 
He  became  interested  at  that  time  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  sold  out  his  business 
interests  at  Clarksdale,  and  cast  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  colony.  He  is  the  youngest  and  most 
aggressive  business  man  in  the  town.  John 
Francis,  the  president  of  the  bank,  came  to 
the   settlement    in   an   early    day  from    New 
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Orleans  and  worked  for  a  time  as  a  clerk.  The 
Bradstreet  and  Dun  mercantile  agencies  assess 
the  value  of  his  property  at  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
His  neighbors  say  that  he  and  his  wife  are 
worth  $50,000.  W.  T.  Montgomery — who  is 
the  postmaster,  the  brother  of  the  founder,  and 
vice-president  of  the  bank — is  a  man  of  in- 
dependent means.  He  owned  and  conducted 
for  twelve  years  a  farm  of  640  acres  near  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  which  he  sold  at  the  time  of  the  rise  in 
Dakota  lands  at  an  advance  of  from  $20  to  $25 
per  acre  over  what  he  paid  for  it  and  invested 
in  other  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Among  the  directors  of  the  bank  are  R.  M. 
McCarthy,  who  owns  450  acres  of  land  in  the 
colony  and  runs  a  cotton  gin.  T.  C.  Jordan 
has  a  bakery  and  meat  market.  He  started 
in  the  colony  as  a  farmer.  He  is  now  said  to 
be  worth  something  like  $8,000  or  $9,000. 
J.  Barker  is  the  town  marshal.  C.  R.  Stringer 
is  treasurer  of  the  town.  H.  A.  Godbold, 
who  came  into  the  settlement  as  a  farmer 
about  1895,  runs  a  general  store.  The  bank 
and  its  directors,  because  they  represent  and 
are  so  completely  identified  with  the  interests 
of  the  town,  have  come  to  have  the  position  of 
a  sort  of  chamber  of  commerce,  guarding  the 
credit  of  the  various  enterprises  and  directing 
and  inspiring  the  economic  and  business 
development  of  the  colony. 

There  are  some  special  difficulties  in  the 
financial  direction  and  development  of  a  town 
and  colony  like  Mound  Bayou.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  men  who 
founded  the  colony  to  preserve  it  as  a  dis- 
tinctively Negro  enterprise.  Separated  from, 
yet  intimately  bound  up  with  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  the  other  communities 
about  it,  the  problem  of  preserving  this  isola- 
tion has  often  been  a  perplexing  one.  A  dif- 
ficulty arose  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Orleans,  and  Texas  Railway  was 
sold  to  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi.  Practically 
all  the  lands  purchased  from  the  railroad 
company  had  been  subject  to  a  lien  for  deferred 
payments.  With  the  change  of  ownership  in 
the  railroad,  a  wholesale  foreclosure  of  these 
mortgages  seemed  imminent.  Charles  Banks 
and  his  associates  in  the  bank  managed,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  loans  renewed  and  upon  terms 
by  which  the  mortgages  were  to  bear  6  per 
cent,  interest  instead  of  8  per  cent. 

In  time,  all  of  the  original  purchase  money 
for  these  lands  was  paid,  but  many  of  the  colon- 


ists had  borrowed  money  for  improvements. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  constant  danger  that 
farmers  who  were  not  able  to  discharge  the 
mortgages  when  they  came  due  would  lose  their 
holdings.  To  provide  against  this,  the  Mound 
Bayou  Loan  and  Investment  Company  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  W. 
T.  Montgomery  was  made  president  of  this 
company  and  Charles  Banks  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  plan  of  this  company  was  to 
sell  stock  to  the  farmers  in  the  community. 
The  price  of  shares  was  fixed  at  $50,  payable 
in  monthly  instalments  of  one  dollar.  By 
this  means,  a  capital  was  secured  to  take  over 
the  mortgages  of  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  not  able  to  pay  the  loans  as 
they  fell  due,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
way  by  which  the  owners  of  the  land  might 
accumulate  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
indebtedness  for  which  the  mortgage  was  issued. 
It  is  expected  that  the  capital  accumulated 
in  this  way  will  eventually  be  used  to  assist 
settlers  coming  into  the  colony  to  acquire  and 
pay  for  lands,  and  in  this  way  extend  the  hold- 
ings and  the  influence  of  the  colony. 

THE   TOWN'S   LOCAL    GOVERNMENT 

Mound  Bayou  has  been  from  the  first,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  founded  it, 
more  than  a  business  enterprise.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  its  most  conspicuous  success  has  been 
its  local  government. 

The  records  of  the  mayor's  court  show  that, 
as  Delta  towns  go,  Mound  Bayou  is  a  remark- 
ably quiet  and  sober  place.  There  have  been 
but  two  homicides  in  twenty  years.  Both  of 
these  were  committed  by  strangers — men  who 
drifted  into  the  community  in  the  early  days 
before  the  local  self-government  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  town  had  been  established.  One 
of  the  men  killed  was  Benjamin  T.  Green,  who 
was  the  partner  of  Isaiah  T.  Montgomery  in 
the  early  days  of  the  town.  The  man  who 
committed  this  crime  was  afterwards  identified 
as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  who  was  wanted  for 
some  desperate  crime  committed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mobile.  The  murder  was  the  result  of  a 
trivial  altercation  in  regard  to  a  box  of  tacks. 

During  the  whole  twenty  years  of  the  town's 
existence,  only  three  persons  have  been  sent  to 
the  circuit  court  for  trial.  Two  of  these  were 
men  convicted  of  theft.  Since  the  town 
obtained  its  charter  in  1898,  there  have 
been,  up  to  February,  1907,  but  163  criminal 
cases  tried  in  the  town.     Of  these,  fifty  were 
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committed  by  strangers  or  by  men  who  had  come 
into  town  from  the  surrounding  community. 
Twenty-eight  cases  were  either  never  tried  or 
were  of  so  trivial  a  nature  that  no  fine  was 
imposed.  Sixty-four  were  cases  of  disturbing 
the  peace. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  the  records  of  the 
mayor's  court.  They  are  an  index  to  the  life 
of  the  village  and  reflect  the  changing  current 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  moral  dis- 
cipline and  order  of  the  town. 

In  July,  1902,  the  records  show  that  fourteen 
persons  were  arrested  and  fined  for  failure  to 
pay  the  street  tax.  Every  citizen  of  the  town 
is  required  to  do  $3  worth  of  work  on  the 
streets  every  year.  Some  had  neglected  to  pay 
this  labor  tax  and  allowed  the  streets  to  fall 
into  a  condition  of  neglect.  As  a  result  of  a 
discussion  of  the  matter  in  the  town  council, 
a  number  of  the  delinquents  were  arrested  and 
compelled  to  pay  fines  amounting  to  $3.30 
and  costs  amounting  to  $1.40,  each. 

Again,  in  1904,  a  man  was  arrested  for 
gambling.  He  had  established  what  is  known 
in  sporting  parlance  as  a  "crap"  game,  and 
on  Saturday  nights  a  number  of  the  young  men 
of  the  village  were  accustomed  to  gather  at  his 
place  to  gamble.  He  was  repeatedly  warned 
and  finally  the  town  marshal  and  some  of  the 
more  substantial  citizens  made  a  raid  upon  the 
place  and  arrested  fifteen  persons.  The  cases 
were  dismissed  after  each  man  had  paid  a  fine 
of  $2.  A  year  later,  another  man  was  arrested 
for  running  a  "blind  tiger,"  selling  liquor  with- 
out a  license.  He  formerly  owned  a  store  in 
the  town  but  began  selling  liquor,  then  com- 
menced to  drink,  and  was  rapidly  "going  to  the 
dogs."  After  his  place  had  been  closed,  he 
went  out  into  the  country  and  took  up  farming 
again.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  doing  well 
there. 

During  the  year  1905,  there  were  several 
disturbances  in  the  town  which  were  traced 
directly  to  the  illicit  liquor  sellers.  Men 
would  come  into  town  on  Saturdays  to  do  their 
marketing,  fall  to  drinking,  and  end  in  a  fight. 
Things  became  so  bad  at  last  that  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  regard  to  the  matter.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  town  marshal, 
the  mayor,  and  the  treasurer  were  appointed 
to  get  evidence  and  secure  the  conviction  of 
those  who  were  guilty.  Six  persons  were 
convicted  and  fined  at  that  time.  One  of 
these,  a  woman,  left  town.  Another  is  still 
under  suspicion  and  the  rest,  now  on  their  farms, 


have  become  respectable  citizens.  To  my 
mind,  the  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  these 
prosecutions  is  that  they  served  not  merely  to 
correct  a  public  abuse  but  to  reform  the  men 
who  were  prosecuted.  In  most  cases,  these 
men  went  back  to  the  farms  and  became  useful 
members  of  the  community. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
moral  conditions  of  the  Mound  Bayou  colony 
are  better  than  those  in  other  Negro  settle- 
ments in  the  Delta.  Some  years  ago,  when 
the  question  was  an  "issue"  in  the  community, 
a  committee  was  appointed  from  each  of  the 
churches  to  make  a  house  to  house  canvass  of 
the  colony,  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent 
loose  family  relations  existed.  The  report  of 
this  committee  showed  that  there  were  forty 
families  in  the  colony  where  men  and  women 
were  living  together  without  the  formality  of 
a  marriage  ceremony.  As  a  result  of  this 
report,  the  people  of  the  town  gave  notice  that 
these  forty  couples  would  have  to  marry  within 
a  certain  length  of  time  or  they  would  be  pros- 
ecuted. Nearly  all  of  them  acted  upon  this 
suggestion;  the  others  moved  away. 

"Since  then,"  said  Mr.  Montgomery,  in 
speaking  about  the  matter,  "we  have  had  no 
trouble  of  this  kind.  Upon  occasions,  the 
women  who  are  conspicuous  in  towns  and 
cities  and  who  travel  in  the  Delta,  making  the 
various  camps  on  pay-days  and  who  more  or 
less  infest  the  larger  plantations,  have  tried  to 
get  a  footing  here,  but  have  never  succeeded. 
They  can  get  no  place  to  stay  and  have  to  leave 
on  the  next  train.  This  is  now  generally 
known  and  we  have  no  trouble  on  that  score." 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Montgomery  how  he 
explained  the  fact  that  they  had  been  able  to 
obtain  such  good  results  in  the  way  of  order 
and  morality  among  the  people  of  the  colony, 
he  said:  "I  attribute  it  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  The  regulations  that  we  enforce 
have  public  sentiment  behind  them.  The 
people  recognize  that  the  laws,  when  they  are 
enforced,  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity and  are  imposed  for  their  own  good. 
It  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to  realize  that  where 
the  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
white  men." 

One  thing  that  has  helped  to  maintain  order 
in  the  colony  is  the  fact  that  Bolivar  County 
prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor.  More  than  once 
the  liquor  men  have  attempted  to  pass  a  law 
that  would  license  the  selling  of  liquor  in  the 
county.     Some  years  ago  a  determined  effort 
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was  made  to  repeal  the  prohibition  law.  In 
order  to  secure  the  vote  of  Mound  Bayou, 
which  seems  to  have  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  county  on  this  question,  a  "still  hunt" 
was  made  among  the  voters  in  the  community. 
A  plan  was  arranged  by  which  a  saloon  was  to 
be  established  in  the  town  and  one  of  the 
citizens  made  proprietor.  . 

"This  scheme  came  very  near  going  through," 
said  Mr.  Montgomery.  "The  plan  was  all 
arranged  before  we  heard  of  it.  Then  we 
called  a  meeting  and  I  simply  said  to  the  people 
that  experience  in  our  own  town  had  taught  us 
that  a  saloon  was  a  bad  thing  to  have  in  the 
community.  I  said  that  if  the  law  was  passed, 
a  colored  man  might  run  the  saloon  here,  but 
in  the  rest  of  the  county  they  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  white  men.  We  would  pay  for 
maintaining  them,  however,  and  we  would  be 
the  ones  to  suffer.  We  voted  the  law  down 
and  there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  to  open 
the  county  to  the  liquor  traffic  since." 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Mound  Bayou  town  and  colony  have  been  a 
school  in  self-government  for  its  colonists. 
They  have  had  an  opportunity  there,  such  as 
Negro  people  have  rarely  had  elsewhere,  to 
learn  the  real  meaning  of  political  institutions 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  instance  in  which 
Negroes  have  ever  organized  and  maintained 
in  any  Southern  state  a  government  which  has 
gained  the  entire  respect  of  the  Southern  people. 
A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Planter's 
Journal,  published  in  Memphis,  says: 

"Will  the  Negro  as  a  race  work  out  his  own  salvation 
along  Mound  Bayou  lines?  Quien  sabe?  These  have 
worked  out  for  themselves  a  better  local  government  than 
any  superior  people  has  ever  done  for  them  in  freedom. 
But  it  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  in  political  economy 
that  any  homogeneous  people  will  in  time  do  this.  These 
people  have  their  local  government,  but  it  is  in  consonance 
with  the  county,  state,  and  national  governments  and  inter- 
national conventions,  all  in  the  hands  of  another  race. 
Could  they  conduct  as  successfully  a  county  government 
in  addition  to  their  local  government  and  still  under  the 
state  and  national  governments  of  another  race?  Enough 
Negroes  of  the  Mound  Bayou  type,  and  guided  as  they 
were  in  the  beginning,  will  be  able  to  do  so." 

The  story  of  Mound  Bayou  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  account  of  the  man  who 
founded  the  colony  and  to  whose  patience  and 
wisdom  it  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  success. 


Isaiah  T.  Montgomery  was  born  on  the  planta- 
tion of  Joseph  E.  Davis,  a  brother  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States.  The  plantation  where  he  was  born, 
in  1847,  was  known  as  "The  Hurricane"  and 
was  situated  in  Warren  County,  Miss.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Thornton  Montgomery,  came 
originally  from  Virginia.  He  was  purchased 
in  Vicksburg  by  Mr.  Davis,  while  he  was  still 
a  boy.  He  had  picked  up  a  little  education 
from  his  young  master  in  Virginia  before  he 
was  sold  South.  After  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Davis,  he  managed  to  acquire, 
in  some  way  that  Isaiah  could  never  account 
for,  a  very  good  practical  education,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  make  surveys  and  draw  plans  for 
buildings,  and  for  years  he  was  in  practical 
control  of  the  plantation  upon  which  he  was 
employed.  There  were  four  children,  all  of 
whom  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
from  their  father. 

When  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  Isaiah  was 
set  to  work  sorting  and  filing  letters  and  papers 
in  Mr  Davis's  office,  and  from  that  time  he 
lived  in  his  master's  home.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  copying  to  do  for  Mr.  Davis  and  it 
was  in  this  way  that  he  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  written  English  that  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  ever  since.  As  he  grew 
older  he  became  the  special  attendant  of  Mr. 
Davis,  having  charge  of  all  his  public  and  priv- 
ate papers,  and  he  worked  steadily  in  his  office 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
1863,  Mr.  Davis  retired,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Federal  armies,  to  the  interior  of  the 
state,  taking  with  him  his  slaves.  Young 
Montgomery  was  left  behind  with  his  father, 
however,  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  planta- 
tion. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  gun- 
boat Indianola,  at  Hurricane,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  gunboats  under  the  batteries 
of  Vicksburg,  Isaiah  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  cabin-boy  for  Rear-Admiral 
Porter.  He  was  present,  in  his  capacity  as 
cabin-boy,  at  the  battle  of  Grand  Gulf, 
accompanied  the  first  expedition  up  Red  River, 
and  was  a  witness  of  the  operations  at  the  siege 
and  capitulation  of  Vicksburg.  In  the  winter 
of  1863,  he  lost  his  health  and  was  discharged 
from  the  navy  at  Mound  City.  From  there 
he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where,  through  the 
kindness  of  Admiral  Porter,  his  parents  had 
been  able  to  precede  him. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  Isaiah's  father 
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returned  to  the  plantation  and  in  1866  put 
himself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Davis. 
Very  soon  they  had  perfected  plans  with  him 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Hurricane  and  Brier- 
held  plantations,  containing  something  like 
4,000  acres  of  land,  upon  which  the  elder 
Montgomery  and  his  sons,  under  the  name  of 
Montgomery  &  Sons,  conducted  the  third 
largest  plantation  in  the  state. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Joseph  Davis,  after  the 
war,  to  keep  together  as  far  as  possible  the 
slaves  who  had  grown  up  on  his  plantations. 
His  notion  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  interests 
of  all  concerned  demanded  that  there  should  be 
just  as  little  break  in  the  old  relations  as 
possible  and  that  the  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom  should  be  made  gradually,  with 
the  idea  that  the  freedmen  should,  however, 
eventually  become  the  owners  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  had  previously  been  slaves. 
The  plantations  were  conducted  with  this  end 
in  view  until  1880,  when  it  became  apparent 


to  the  Montgomerys  that  unless  there  was  a 
modification  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  pro- 
ject had  been  left  to  them  after  Joseph  Davis's 
death,  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed.  The 
heirs  could  not  agree  to  an  alteration  in 
terms,  and  so  the  scheme  was  finally  aban- 
doned. 

It  was  with  the  same  notion  of  carrying  out, 
under  new  conditions,  the  plan  which  his 
father  and  his  former  master  had  formed 
years  before,  that,  in  1887,  Mr.  Montgomery — 
as  he  says  in  a  brief  autobiography — "sought 
to  begin  anew,  at  the  age  of  forty,  the  dream 
of  life's  young  manhood,"  the  dream  of  doing 
something  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  his  race. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  history  of  Mound 
Bayou  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  past,  and  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
formulated  by  the  elder  Montgomery  and  his 
former  master  for  the  welfare  of  that  master's 
former  slaves.  Others  than  were  intended 
have  become  heirs  to  the  plans  of  these  men, 
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THE   FOUNDER    OF   MOUND   BAYOU 

Isaiah   T.   Montgomery,    who    was     once    a    slave    belonging    to   tl.e 

brother  of  Jefferson  Davis 

but  their  good  will  and  their  forethought  have 
made  the  success  of  Mound  Bayou  possible. 
As  the  colony  grows  older  and  the  life  of  the 


community  becomes  more  complicated,  new 
problems  present  themselves  to  the  men 
who  are  still  planning  and  directing  its 
future. 

The  success  of  the  present  community  has 
suggested  the  formation  of  others  similar  to 
this  one.  Already  there  are  the  beginnings  of 
such  communities  at  other  points  above  and 
below  Mound  Bayou.  Mr.  Montgomery  be- 
lieves that  the  success  of  these  new  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  future  of  the  Mound  Bayou 
colony,  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
new  generation,  now  growing  up,  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  older.  It  is  with  this 
idea  that  he  and  his  associates  are  even  now 
studying  out  a  scheme  by  which  the  work  of 
the  schools  can  be  brought  into  closer  touch 
with  the  actual  work  of  the  colony. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Mr.  Montgomery, 
"is  an  agricultural  school,  something  that 
will  teach  the  young  men  to  be  better  farmers 
than  their  fathers  have  been.  But,  more  than 
that,  we  need  here  a  system  of  education  that 
will  teach  our  young  men  and  women  the 
underlying  meaning  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  here.  In  some  way  they  must  be  taught 
the  importance  of  carrying  forward  this  experi- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  begun. 
-The  problem  of  education  is  at  present  the 
most  important  which  the  town  and  the  colony 
of  Mound  Bayou  have  to  solve." 
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Some  time  ago,  Mr,  Montgomery  was  asked 
by  a  newspaper  writer  what  he  thought  of 
the  future  of  the  colony.  What  he  wrote  in 
reply  shows  his  confidence  in  the  outcome: 

"What  Mound  Bavcju  is  now,  and  what  it  has  already 
accomplished  is  largely  prophetic  of  its  future.  Situated 
in  the  great  alluvial  Delta  district)  lands  whose  productive 
qualities  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  civilization,  timbered 
by  hardwood  that  finds  ready  sale  at  almost  fabulous  prices, 
no  part  of  this  great  section  has  yet  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment. The  thriving,  hustling  towns  dotted  here  and  there 
throughout  the  Delta,  with  their  factories,  waterworks, 
electric  lights  and  other  modern  improvements,  have 
become  what  they  are  with  the  Delta  only  partially  devel- 
oped. What  may  we  expect  when  practically  all  the  lands 
have  been  cleared,  properly  drained,  with  a  full  supply  of 
contented  and  efficient  labor  to  do  the  necessary  work? 
In  proportion  as  the  whole  Delta  approaches  these  con- 
ditions, Mound  Rayou  will  progress  also. 

"There  is  another  distinction  that  is  more  than  likely 
to  come  to  Mound  Bayou  as  the  years  go  by,  and  our 
schools  and  churches  improve  in  power  and  capacity;  as 
our  streets  are  drained  and  paved,  our  oil  lamps  replaced 
by  electric  lights,  and  the  old,  antiquated,  characteristic 
Delta  pump  is  replaced  by  clear  streams  of  artesian  water. 
Negroes  will  begin  to  make  this  their  resident  home,  even 
though  they  are  engaged  in  business  or  make  their  liveli- 
hood elsewhere.  There  will  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  to 
raise  their  children,  and  they  will  find  here  social  con- 
ditions for  their  wives  and  daughters  very  much  to  their 
liking.  There  are  those  who  ask,  'Are  you  not  afraid  that 
some  day  the  whites  will  be  moved  to  wipe  out  Mound 
Bayou  by  violence?'  Knowing  the  controlling  force 
among  the  whites  in  this  section,  as  I  do,  gathered  by  a 
stay  of  thirty-three  years  among  them,  I  say,  'No,  we  are 
not  afraid.'  The  Negroes  who  have  shaped  and  controlled 
the  destiny  of  Mound  Bayou  understand  conditions  too 
well  to  allow  any  radical  or  indiscreet  policy  to  prevail 
lure.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  too  many  white  men 
around  us  or  in  easy  reach  who  are  our  friends  and  willing 
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to  see  that  no  impediment  is  thrown  in  our  way.  or  undue  takes  an  active  part  in   every  movement  that 

advantage  is  taken  of  us  by  irresponsible  parties.   This  has  relates    to    the  Upbuilding  of  the    colony  which 

been    demonstrated    on    several    occasions."  he     founded.      He    believes    that     his    work     at 

Isaiah  Montgomery  is  hopeful  and  confident  Mound    Bayou    is    only  just    begun   and  his 

of  the  future.     He  is  now  sixty  years  old,  but  townsmen  share  that  belief. 
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TAFT:  A  CAREER  OF  BIG  TASKS 


I.     HIS    BOYHOOD    AND  COLLEGE  DAYS 
BY 

EUGENE   P.  LYLE,  JR. 


WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT  first 
became  a  Presidential  possibility 
on  September  15,  1857.  During 
these  fifty  years,  he  has  had  such  extraor- 
dinarily severe  training  for  executing  honor- 
ably, safely,  and  well  the  Presidential  functions 
as  possibly  not  one  of  our  Chief  Executives 
ever  had. 

As  the  heavyweight  youngster  in  the  primary 
school,  he  buckled  to  it  hardily,  instinctively, 
for  the  best  there  was  in  him.    That  best  was 


better  in  college,  for  by  hard  work  he  had  made 
it  so,  and  from  college  he  went  smilingly, 
with  honors.  A  young  law  student  and  news- 
paper reporter,  he  entered  the  tourney  against 
selfish  bossism,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  pros- 
ecutor's office.  Loathing  meanness,  he  wanted 
every  criminal  in  the  penitentiary,  and  he 
ground  like  the  mills  of  the  gods  to  put  him 
there.  So  they  raised  him  to  the  bench  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati.  Then 
President  Harrison  brought  him  to  Washington 


JUDGE    ALPHONSO   TAFT,    THE    SECRETARY'S    FATHER 

He  was  a  member  of  Grant's  Cabinet  and  "a  man  of  imposing  personal  presence,  dignity,  and  refinement" 
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SECRETARY  TAFT'S  MOTHER 
Still  vigorous  at  the  age  of  eighty 


as  Solicitor- General  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  lawyer  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  he  advised  the  Administration  safely. 
He  won  invariably,  and  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation  met  and  defeated  the 
keenest  lawyers  of  the  country  in  the  three 
most  momentous  suits  of  the  three  years  he 
held  this  office. 

During  the  next  nine  years  he  was  a  circuit 
judge,  and  by  his  decisions  made  the  Sherman 


SECRETARY  TAFT  AS  A  BOY 

In  the  early  years  at  Mt.  Auburn 
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SECRETARY   TAFT   AT  THE  AGE  OF  THREE 

anti-trust  law  the  living  law  of  the  land,  for 
the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  his  decision 
as  its  own  opinion,  virtually  in  extenso. 
Likewise,  he  broke  the  most  violent  and  ill- 
advised  strike  of  his  time,  simply  because 
Debs  and  his  lieutenants  were  breaking  the  law. 
Then  President  McKinley  asked  him  to  go 
to  the  Philippines  to  inaugurate  civil  govern- 
ment for  those  oppressed  and  backward  alien 
races.  The  President  needed  a  man  "who 
had  the  qualities  to  make  equally  the  best 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  best 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court."  Taft 
did  a  new  thing  in  colonial  government.  He 
not  only  told  the  natives  that  the  govern- 
ment in  those  islands  was  for  them;  he  made 
them  believe  it —and  that  is  the  hardest 
thing  under  the  sun  short  of  the  Governor's 
actually  believing  it  himself.  But  that  he 
meant  it  all  is  proved  by  his  having  no 
other  message  than  this,  "The  Philippines  for 
the  Filipinos,"  when  he  came  home  and  met 
the  powerful  interests  bent  on  exploiting  the 
resources    of    our    new    possessions.     Before 


AT    THE    AGE    OF    FOURTEEN 
The  leader  of  the  Mi.  Auburn  boys 

the  Senate  he  worked  hard  in  order  that  the 
Filipinos  might  have  their  just  tariff  conces- 
sions, and  he  failed.  But  he  is  going  back  to 
open  the  first  Filipino  Legislative  Assembly. 
Twice  he  threw  away  his  life's  ambition — a 
seal  on  the  Supreme  Bench — for  these  trusting 
natives  that  had  no  political  influence. 

Then,  as  Secretary  of  War,  he  has  had  the 
Cuban  trouble  and  he  is  now  digging  the 
Canal,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  enterprises 
ever  undertaken   by  any  nation. 

He  would  antagonize  every  interest  though 


AT  THE  AGE  OF  FIFTEEN 

it  cost  him  the  Presidency,  and  he  would  do  it 
quietly,  simply,  suavely. 

The  story  of  how  a  boy  grows  to  be  a  notable 
man  is  in  some  degree  an  explanation  of  how 
one  man  outstrips  millions  of  other  men.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Taft,    luck    reinforces   ability 
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WM.  H.  TAFT 

THE   YALE   CLASS    OF   '78,    OF    WHICH   WILLIAM    H.    TAFT  WAS    THE    CLASS    ORATOR 
Among  the  members  of  the  class  were  John  Addison  Porter,  Secretary  to  President  McKinley;  Edward  B.  Whitney 
and  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  formerly  Asst.  United    States  Attorneys-General  ;    ex  Congressman  Pigott ;    Herbert  W.  Bowen ; 
Judge  Howard  C.  Hollister,  of  Cincinnati,  and  others    who  have  achieved  distinction  in  public  and  commercial  life 
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and  work.  He  has  been  lucky  from  the  first. 
He  was  never  one  to  originate  opportunities 
for  his  own  advancement.  At  thirty  he  was 
a  judge  on  the  bench.  His  tasks  came  to  him. 
We  should  say  then,  to  be  more  exact  and 
more  fair,  that  prodigious,  untiring,  effective 
work  reinforced  luck  and  created  it.  And 
with  luck  thrown  in,  this  made  a  combination 
not  to  be  beaten  by  anything  short  of  Fate. 

SECRETARY    TAFT'S   ANCESTRY 

Mr.  Taft  started  right.  Mirth  was  the  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth  at  birth.  That  happened 
under  favorable  auspices  half  a  century  ago 
in  a  new  and  rather  exclusive  suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  favorable  auspices  were  his 
parents,  for  he  and  his  two  brothers  and  two 
half-brothers  have  been  cited  to  prove  that 
brains  come  by  inheritance.  One  of  the  half 
brothers  took  the  highest  honors  ever  known  to 
Yale,  and  the  other  married  the  richest  girl 
in  Ohio.  The  father  of  these  five  boys  was  a 
judge  and  the  father's  father  was  a  judge, 
and  here  in  the  third  generation  was  his  son 
to  be  a  judge.  The  grandfather,  Peter  Raw- 
son  Taft,  interpreted  the  law  in  the  courts  of 
Windham  County,  Vermont,  and  helped  to 
make  them  in  the  legislature  of  that  state. 
Behind  him  ran  a  line  of  ancestors  to  English 
soil.  Ahead  of  him  ran  his  son  Alphonso,  to 
Ohio.  The  new  and  energetic  young  town  of 
Cincinnati  was  his  destination.  But,  before 
starting  West,  Alphonso  had  worked  on  his 
father's  Vermont  farm  until  he  was  sixteen; 
had  taught  school  to  earn  money  for  college; 
had  gone  to  Amherst,  then  to  Yale,  graduating 
with  high  honors  in  1833;  had  tutored  there 
while  he  went  through  the  Yale  Law  School; 
and  at  last,  in  1838,  procured  himself  a  shingle. 
The  next  year  saw  it  hung  up  in  Cincinnati. 

Quaint  old  Judge  Taft,  learned,  absent- 
minded,  kindly,  yet  rigorous,  as  the  present 
generation  remembers  him,  was  soon  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  his  adopted  state,  and  an 
especially  useful  one.  He  was  insistent  on  public 
education  for  that  new  country.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  was  menaced  by  an  attack  on 
the  trust  fund  that  supported  it,  but  Alphonso 
Taft  saved  the  fund  by  his  talent  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
gratefully  remembered  for  that  to  this  day. 
He  worked  zealously,  though  quietly,  for  the 
development  of  the  school  system,  and  was 
himself  a  trustee  of  the  Woodward  High 
School,    whi'rh    Ks    boys    attended.     He    was 


also  the  first  Yale  alumnus  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Corporation.  He  was  the 
trial  judge  to  decide  against  Bibles  being  used 
in  the  local  public  schools,  and  his  dissenting 
opinion  became  the  law  as  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  perceived  that  his  city's 
future  depended  on  its  securing  trunk  lines  to 
the  strategic  points,  and  he  would  not  let  his 
fellow-citizens  doze  in  a  complacency  born  of 
the  city's  material  advantages.  He  labored  to 
bring  railroads  to  Cincinnati  and  he  served  on 
their  directorates  or  as  counsel.  He  was 
appointed,  then  elected  by  all  parties,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati.  Ten 
years  later  Grant  made  him  Secretary  of  War, 
then  Attorney-General,  after  which  he  was  our 
Minister  to  Austria,  and  next  to  Russia. 

The  above  items  all  indicate  that  William 
Taft's  father  had  brains,  but  a  more  convincing 
fact  is  that  he  learned  the  German  language 
after  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year.  His 
was  then  the  ideal  old  age  of  the  scholar. 
They  say  of  him  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  impos- 
ing personal  presence,  dignity,  and  refinement"; 
that  "he  was  unostentatious,  kindly,  and  gentle, 
yet  of  a  strong  and  forcible  character  which 
won  for  him  respect,  confidence,  and  love." 

Young  Taft  was  no  less  lucky  as  to  his 
mother.  She,  also,  came  of  hardy,  Colonial 
stock,  and  there  was  an  ancestor  colonel  who 
did  the  conventional  thing  with  his  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Mrs.  Taft  is  living 
yet,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  with  her  vigor 
of  intellect  remains  a  comforting  counselor 
of  her  son  in  the  momentous  decisions  of  his 
life.  Her  ambition  for  him  is  his  own — a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States. 

SECRETARY    TAFT    AS    A    CHILD 

But  William  Howard  Taft  did  not  leave 
matters  to  luck.  Opportunities  were  very 
small  at  first,  being  only  those  that  confront 
childhood.  A  roundish,  roly-poly,  little  chap, 
he  went  at  the  great  sealed  universe  of  knowl- 
edge with  a  grave  earnestness  and  a  big-eyed 
curiosity.  His  brothers  were  bright  above 
the  average.  His  neighborhood  playmates 
have  many  of  them  since  attained  honorable 
distinction.  In  the  old  Mt.  Auburn  days — 
Mt.  Auburn  was  the  name  of  the  suburb 
where  they  lived — it  became  tacitly  agreed, 
even  then,  and  by  old  Judge  Taft  the  most 
confidently,  that  Will  was  the  heir  apparent  in 
that  Court  of  Boyville.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  hulk,  with  bones  too  big  for  him,  who 
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inspired  the  sobriquet  of  "Lubber,"  but  heavy 
bodies  are  capable  of  much  momentum. 
One  early  observed  that  there  was  no  inertia 
about  slow-plodding  "Lub"  Taft.  His  solemn 
earnestness  was  steam,  was  power,  and  his 
curiosity  was  a  most  indefatigable  stoker. 
With  self-mockery  beaming  in  his  eyes,  though 
with  a  certain  quaint  gravity,  he  used  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  decided  to  be  President 
when  the  slight  obstacle  of  few  years  was  once 
remedied. 

One  morning  in  school  he  raised  his  hand 
eagerly;  the  teacher  recognized  the  hand,  and 
the  chubby  little  "buster"  of  eleven  had  the 
floor. 

"The  imperial  yak,"  he  announced,  "has 
gone  through  the  Canal!" 

He  meant  "yacht,"  the  first  vessel  to  pass 
through  Suez.  And  now  he  is  digging  a  canal 
himself,  between  two  other  continents. 

That  imperial  "yak,"  however,  does  indicate 
how  keenly  sensitive  he  was  to  history  in  the 
making.  As  for  history  ready-made,  he  pored 
over  it  voraciously.  One  does  not,  however, 
gather  the  idea  that  he  was  a  bookworm.  A 
man,  who  as  a  boy  lived  next  door,  recalls  him 
curled  up  into  a  ball  on  the  window  seat, 
devouring  a  novel  of  Scott's.  But  then,  what 
boy  wouldn't?  And,  besides,  he  was  not 
gormandizing.  Nor  was  he  any  little  priggish 
"grind"  in  his  school.  He  simply  labored 
away  at  each  lesson  until  he  got  it,»and  then 
the  kernel  of  knowledge  within  was  his  forever 
after.     Whereupon  he  burst  out  to  play. 

HIS    EARLY    YEARS    IN   MT.    AUBURN 

Taft  was  a  field  and  pasture  boy.  He  was 
as  wholesomely  remote  from  the  rough  as 
from  the  milk-and-water  type;  nor  later,  when 
"feeling  his  oats,"  did  he  bluster  about  sowing 
any  of  them.  Mt.  Auburn  was  sparsely 
settled  then,  and  Cincinnati  was  yet  too  young 
to  offer  the  vices  of  a  big  city.  The  Mt. 
Auburn  youngsters — now  lawyers,  judges,  and 
solid  merchants — romped  in  the  open.  At 
night  or  on  rainy  Saturday  afternoons,  the  old 
billiard  table  in  the  Taft' home  served  better 
than  a  parental  frown.  These  boys  needed 
nothing  so  little  as  a  pool-room,  and  they  never 
did  need  to  "loaf."  As  for  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  War,  they  all  say  that  he  has  not  scat- 
tered enough  "wild  oats"  to  feed  a  mustang 
colt. 

There  was  a  hollow  below  Mt.  Auburn  on 
either   side,    one   being   popularly   known   as 


Butchertown  and  the  other  as  Tailortown. 
Whenever  the  Ridge  "gang"  (Mt.  Auburn) 
got  tired  among  themselves,  as  with  green- 
apple  battles  in  the  Taft  orchard,  they  could 
always  pick  a  fight  with  either  of  the  hollow 
"gangs,"  and  just  possibly  there  were  rocks 
thrown.  Taft,  as  you  may  have  guessed 
already  from  the  inevitable  in  biography,  was 
of  course  the  leader.  The  boys  themselves, 
though,  took  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  He  was  only  coming  into  his  own, 
by  this  activity.  "Bill"  was  a  fellow  they 
could  back  up,  and  they  felt  this  instinct- 
ively. Moreover,  they  had  a  love  for  him,  a  love 
that  has  endured  to  this  day;  it  grows  evident 
in  the  tone  of  their  voices  when  they  speak  of 
"Old  Bill."  A  prosperous  merchant  of 
Cincinnati  said  quite  simply  that  he  would 
lend  to  "Bill"  Taft  the  very  last  cent 
he  had,  and  with  never  a  scrap  of  paper 
to  show  for  it.  Another,  a  lawyer,  observed 
just  as  simply  that  "Bill"  Taft  could  not  be 
budged  or  bought  by  the  "six  hundred,  or 
however  many  billions  of  dollars  there  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  whole  United  States." 
They  were  reared  with  him,  these  two.  And 
when  they  and  a  half-score  others  tell  of  him 
as  a  boy,  their  trust  in  him  and  their  abiding 
affection  for  him  are  no  longer  strange,  but 
are  a  rebuke  to  all  misanthropes. 

Then  and  since,  they  say,  it  was  a  char- 
acteristic of  Taft  never  to  utter  a  word  against 
anyone  who  was  absent.  If  he  could  say 
nothing  good,  you  would  see  in  his  worried 
blue  eyes  that  he  was  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  the  absent  one's  credit  with  which 
to  breast  the  drift  of  scandal.  As  for  telling 
on  another,  he  would  take  "a  licking"  first. 
His  full  brothers,  Henry  and  Horace,  were  of 
the  same  stripe,  and  it  is  remembered  that  one 
of  the  three  was  suspended  from  school  for  a 
prank  that  others  had  played.  Judge  Taft, 
their  father,  used,  the  strap,  thinking  he  had 
the  real  culprit  in  hand,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man accepted  the  "thrashing"  without  a  word. 

TAFT    AS    A    GENUINE    BOY 

"Bill"  Taft  was  thoroughly  a  boy — a  big, 
clean,  honest,  out-and-out  boy.  Such  a  big- 
boned,  stout,  happy  fellow  was  bound  to  come 
in  for  nicknames,  and  he  has  always  had  them, 
from  the  time  the  neighborhood  dubbed  him 
"Lub"  until  he  was  "Santo  Taft"  to  the 
Filipinos.  The  Mt.  Auburn  youngsters  also 
called     him    "Lead-Head-and-Cotton-Body," 
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because,  when   he   fell,  he  always  fell  on  his 
head. 

He  used  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  any  sport  that  was  on.  He  liked  to  go  in 
swimming,  and  was  a  great  fellow  to  play 
marbles.  In  those  days  one  had  to  "knuckle 
down,"  and  a  patch  of  rabbit  fur  was  laid  on 
the  ground  as  a  sort  of  gun-carriage  for  the 
hand.  But  "Bill"  and  his  partner  started  the 
custom  of  aiming  the  "taw"  while  standing 
up,  and  thus  "plumping"  at  the  target  marbles. 
He  grew  very  expert  at  this,  and  several 
eminent  members  of  the  Cincinnati  bar  can 
vouch  for  it  that  "Bill  certainly  did  skin  us." 

YOUNG    TAFT'S    PHYSIQUE 

Very  early  in  life,  even  while  he  was  in  the 
Woodward  High  School,  Taft  began  to  emerge 
from  his  chubby  state  and  solidify  into  power- 
ful and  agile  proportions.  His  chums  some- 
how left  off  calling  him  "Lub."  "Old  Bill" 
seemed  to  describe  him  better,  or  at  least  their 
own  affection  for  him;  'and  thereafter,  in  the 
college,  on  the  Bench,  in  the  President's 
Cabinet,  he  has  always  been  "Old  Bill"  to 
those  early,  loyal  friends. 

They  will  tell  you  that  he  was  never  very 
active  on  his  feet,  and  therefore  rather  too 
heavy  for  baseball.  "But  he  would  make  a 
stab  at  it.  He  had  the  pluck,  all  right."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  a  formidable  proposi- 
tion at  wrestling,  and  while  his  enormous 
natural  strength  made  him  equally  so  at  boxing, 
he  had  not  great  skill.  One  of  the  boys  in  the 
block  remembers  hitting  him  once  when  his 
feet  were  together;  "and  then,"  says  this  old 
chum,  "Bill  toppled  over  backward  like  a 
marble  statue." 

As  to  young  Taft's  physique,  here  is  another 
story  of  the  time  of  his  early  manhood.  Early 
one  evening  Judge  Taft  saw  two  or  three  of  the 
Mt.  Auburn  boys,  then  young  men,  coming 
past  the  house;  he  went  out,  stopped  them, 
and  began  chatting.  They  were  evidently 
going  somewhere,  and  their  manner  impelled 
the  shrewd  old  Judge  to  ask  where.  They 
knew  him  to  be  almost  austere  in  his  conduct, 
but  they  admitted  that  they  were  going  to  see 
Muldoon  wrestle.  It  was  the  match,  by  the 
way,  that  made  Muldoon  the  world's  champion. 
The  Judge  talked  gently  to  the  boys,  asking 
them  if  they  did  not  think  the  theatre  where 
they  were  going  was  an  improper  place.  They 
explained  that  they  had  no  idea  of  seeing  the 
performance,  but  wanted  only  to  see  the  wrest- 


ling match.  At  that  the  Judge's  eyes  glowed, 
and  there  was  longing  in  his  voice.  "Wait, 
boys,"  he  said,  "until  I  get  on  my  shoes.  Do 
you  know,  I  like  those  trials  of  strength,  and  I'd 
like  to  go  along  with  you."  But  the  Judge 
did  not  go.      Mrs.  Taft  probably  kept  him. 

A    VISIT    FROM   JOHN    L.    SULLIVAN 

At  another  time,  the  champion,  John  L. 
Sullivan,  was  in  town,  and  Judge  Taft  sent  for 
him.  The  Judge  was  a  prominent  man,  and 
the  pugilist  came  gladly  to  his  office.  Judge 
Taft  apologized  for  his  odd  request,  and  said 
that  he  had  heard  so  much  of  John  L.,  and  that 
he  was  interested  in  big  physical  men.  Would 
Mr.  Sullivan  have  the  kindness  to  step  into 
the  Judge's  private  office  for  inspection  ?  Mr. 
Sullivan  wrould,  and  did  so.  The  Judge, 
himself  magnificently  built,  felt  over  the  cham- 
pion in  a  sort  of  awe,  as  a  connoisseur  before 
an  overpowering  work  of  art.  At  last  he 
exclaimed: 

"Well,  sir,  you  are  surely  a  marvelous 
specimen!"  And  then  he  added,  "But  let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  I  wanted  you  up  here  to  decide 
if  you're  a  better  put-up  man  than  my  son 
Will." 

"Well?"  queried  Sullivan,  grinning. 

"Well,"  said  the  Judge,  "you'll  have  to 
pardon  me,  sir,  but  you  are  not.  My  Will  is 
the  better  man!" 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  in  this  connection, 
that  Sullivan  and  Will  Taft  met  in  later  years, 
when  one  was  only  an  ex-warrior  and  the 
other  was  Secretary  of  War.  But  to  quote 
from  the  newspaper  correspondent  who  saw  it : 

As  John  L.  sat  in  a  chair  waiting  for  his  arrival  to  be 
announced  to  the  President,  Secretary  Taft  walked  out 
of  the  executive  offices.    John  L.  saw  him. 

"There  goes  the  real  goods!"  said  John  L.,  "a  genuine 
heavyweight.     ...     I   want  to   meet   him." 

While  a  newspaper  man  stopped  Secretary  Taft,  another 
beckoned  John  L.  to  come  forward.  With  the  grace  that 
he  always  showed  in  the  ring,  John  L.  passed  out  his 
famous  right  and  caught  the  Secretary  full  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  But  Secretary  Taft  didn't  even  stagger.  He 
looked  John  L.  square  in  the  face  and  welcomed  him. 

"How  much  do  you  weigh,  Mr.  Sullivan?"  asked 
Secretary  Taft. 

"Well,  I'm  a  lightweight,"  said  Sullivan.  "But  I 
expect  I  have  got  you  skinned  about  a  block";  and  the 
former  pugilist  confessed  that  he  weighed  330  pounds, 
while  Secretary  Taft  a  knitted  dose  around  280. 

A  photographer,  whese  outfit  was  standing  outside, 
waiting  for  a  permit  from  Secretary  Loeb  to  take  some 
pictures,    nearly  had   a  fit   because  his   permit   had   not 
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arrived,  and  he  could  not  do  business  as  the  pair  of  big 
men  stood  talking  with  each  other. 

"You  know,"  said  Sullivan  afterwards,  "all  big  men  are 
all  right  if  you  just  let  them  alone.  They  will  take  a  lot 
and  stand  for  a  good  deal  until  they  get  going,  but  when  they 

do  get  started  they  go  like "  and  John  L.  thought  he 

could  not  pay  a  better  compliment  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

TAFT    AS    A    COLLEGE    BOY 

When  Mr.  Taft  was  only  seventeen,  he  was 
already  tall  and  powerful;  and  when,  with 
"a  choice  lot  of  boys"  from  Andover,  he  went 
to  Yale,  the  beardless,  225-pound  freshman  was 
hailed  in  prophetic  glee.  His  class,  his 
University,  had  visions  of  the  things  he  would 
do  on  the  gridiron,  this  splendid,  clear-eyed 
giant.  Then  came  one  of  those  rushes  in 
Hamilton  Park,  when  freshmen  manifest  a 
disposition  not  to  be  pushed  off  the  earth. 
In  this  particular  rush,  Taft  went  crashing 
through  the  sophomores  like  a  catapult.  One, 
a  man  of  his  own  weight,  leaped  in  front  of 
him.  Then  Taft  let  forth  a  joyous  roar  and 
charged!  He  grappled  with  the  other  Ajax, 
lifted  him  bodily,  and  heaved  him  over  his  head. 
No  wonder  he  promptly  got  the  nickname  of 
"Bull"  Taft!  And  the  godsend  he  would  be 
for  the  athletic  field ! 

But  they  did  not  know  him  yet.  Judge 
Taft,  his  father,  cherished  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  a  man  ought  to  work  at  college,  and 
work  hard.  He  had  taken  honors  himself, 
and  so  had  young  Taft's  half-brother.  The 
thing  was  a  family  tradition,  and  the  225-pound 
freshman  entered  college  with  that  one  idea 
in  mind.  He  joined  no  elevens,  no  crews,  no 
track  teams.  His  industry  was  amazing.  The 
courses  at  Yale  then  were  rigidly  prescribed, 
almost  nothing  being  elective  before  the  senior 
year,  but  Taft  went  at  the  distasteful  part  of 
it  as  at  all  things  else.  He  was  "Bull"  Taft 
again,  charging  obstacles,  and  a  convincing 
heavyweight  at  it,  too.  His  exhaustless  phy- 
sique he  used  to  back  up  his  clear  intellect, 
and  at  the  hardest  study  he  never  tired.  His 
was  none  of  the  brilliant  off-hand  coups  of 
genius,  but  huge,  safe  momentum;  from  day 
to  day,  lesson  by  lesson,  he  slowly  made  his 
way  close  to  the  head  of  his  class. 

To  illustrate:  A  younger  collegian  went  to 
him  (everybody  fell  into  the  way  of  going  to 
"Old  Bill")  and  asked  him  about  collateral 
reading.  The  younger  man,  being  very  young 
and  ambitious,  had  planned  for  himself  a 
course  of  outside  reading  which  would  lead  to 


a  broader  culture.  He  thought  that  he  wanted 
to  read  deeply  in  French  literature,  or  in  Ger- 
man, you  know. 

"  Don't  do  it,"  advised  the  unrevolutionary 
Taft.  Throwing  an  arm  about  the  shoulder 
of  the  enthusiastic  youngster,  he  talked  to  him 
as  "a  Dutch  uncle,"  more  or  less  in  this 
fashion : 

"Get  over  it,"  he  said.  "You  mustn't  try 
to  be  too  independent,  just  yet.  These  Uni- 
versity professors  have  laid  out  a  course,  and 
it's  the  result  of  their  long  experience,  while 
you— well,  this  is  your  first  trial  at  educating 
anybody,  isn't  it?  All  right,  then,  perhaps 
you'd  just  better  stick  to  the  course.  While 
you're  here,  bang  along  at  what's  prescribed, 
and  bang  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  stand  as 
far  away  from  the  foot  of  the  class  as  your 
efforts  and  the  rest  of  the  class  will  let  you. 
There's  no  hurry  about  that  collateral  reading." 

"Old  Bill"  might  have  talked  in  the  same 
owlish  way  about  collateral  celebrating.  As  to 
himself,  the  business  of  carousing  was  never 
brought  to  him  to  decide  on  moral  grounds. 
He  was  liberal  enough  in  such  matters,  but  the 
loss  of  time  was  the  stand  on  which  he  decided 
it;  or  rather,  he  never  came  to  the  point  of 
actual  decision  on  any  grounds.  He  simply 
did  not  want  to  lose  a  day  at  his  "pounding" 
for  an  honor.  A  night  off  would  incapacitate 
him  for  the  morning  after;  he  would  have  to 
cut  two  or  three  recitations  and  would  be  set 
back  by  that  much.  He  trusted  nothing  to 
native  brilliancy  to  carry  him  through.  By 
steady,  ponderous  work  he  had  to  drive  each 
peg  as  he  came  to  it.  He  could  not  drive  two 
at  the  same  time,  one  with  each  hand.  He 
swung  his  sledge  with  both  hands,  laying  on 
his  powerful  weight,  and  it  was  a  fast-driven 
spike  that  sank  into  the  hard,  fine-grained 
wood  of  his  intellect.  For  this  reason,  he  kept 
in  good  physical  shape.  His  strength  was 
uncultivated  by  training,  but  it  was  an  enormous 
natural  strength.  Physically,  he  was  another 
Jean  Valjean,  and  he  could  have  made  himself 
a  colossal  campus  hero.  But  he  proved  the 
more  colossal  because  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  glory  indicated  by  his  huge  frame,  and  set 
the  rare  example  of  a  college  giant  patiently 
plodding  along  at  his  books. 

Yet  he  was  not  one  of  those  insufferable, 
pedantic  "grinds"  that  pose  as  a  reproach  to 
all  healthy,  sane  fellows  who  know  the  best  joy 
of  living.  Secretary  Taft  is  essentially  a 
social   character  and   always   has   been.     He 
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"mixed."  He  would  have  shrivelled  to  a 
dyspeptic  skeleton  had  he  not  "mixed."  He 
was  the  most  democratic  man  in  his  class. 
He  has  never  had  any  fads  or  fancies,  except 
as  an  alumnus  of  Yale;  he  "roots"  for  Yale 
and  sings  Yale  songs,  even  far  away  in  a 
Philippine  jungle,  and  is  ready  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat  to  fight  at  any  reflection  on  Yale.  So  what 
must  he  have  been  when  at  Yale  ?  He  was  the 
most  popular  man  there  in  many  a  day.  How 
he  loved  good  stories  and  how  the  man  could 
laugh !  It  was  not  a  coarse,  boisterous  guffaw, 
but  a  laugh  of  the  hearty,  kindly  simplicity  of 
soul,  and  of  the  genial  overbubbling  of  a  big 
heart.  The  boys  at  Yale  felt  that,  and  they 
were  glad  straight  off.  And  then  he  was  so 
safe  and  comforting,  no  wonder  that  in  college 
and  afterward  everybody  went  to  him  for 
advice!  He  always  had  sympathy  for  the 
troubled  one  and  there  was  the  feeling  that  he 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  and 
come  up  with  a  cheery  bit  of  wholesome  dis- 
course. No  wonder,  again,  that  his  popularity 
naturally  and  simply  took  the  measure  of  uni- 
versal affection!  And,  of  course,  he  was  a 
leader,  as  always  before.  Everywhere  he  was 
active  in  the  college  life. 

He  rowed,  boxed,  wrestled,  played  football, 
and  worked  in  the  gymnasium — just  as  he 
"observed  all  the  social  niceties,"  dressed  well, 
and  associated  with  the  girls.  He  was  impelled 
to  the  exercising  of  his  splendid,  untrained 
frame  by  what  may  be  described  as  a  humor- 
ously sordid  motive.  That  is,  he  merely 
wanted  to  keep  in  shape,  not  for  athletic 
prowess,  but  that  he  could  keep  awake  to  a 
yet  smaller  hour  of  the  morning  for  grinding — 
enlightened  grinding.  He  applied  Herbert 
Spencer's  dictum  to  the  letter — to  be  a  good 
man  you  must  be  "a  good  animal."  He  was 
lucky,  as  in  other  things,  with  the  gift  of 
physique,  but  just  as  in  other  things,  he  did 
not  squander  the  principal  of  the  gift.  He 
added  to  it,  and  there  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion about  "Bill"  Taft  being  "a  good  animal." 
Some  of  the  best  stories  of  his  strength 
date  from  Yale.  His  were  exploits  to  in- 
tensify the  'Varsity's  chagrin  over  not  being 
able  to  claim  him  for  the  Eleven.  His  immense 
figure,  never  gross  nor  beefy  but  a  mass  of 
clean  flesh  and  sinew,  was  much  more  wieldy 
now,  even  as  the  good  jaws  and  chin  were 
getting  outline  in  the  round  face.  There  were 
a  celerity  and  a  certainty  in  his  movements 
that  made  him,  and  still  make  him,  an  extraor- 


dinarily light  and  graceful  dancer.  He  was 
perhaps  more  ready,  however,  for  a  rush  or  a 
fray  of  some  kind. 

He  and  Herbert  W.  Bowen,  later  Minister 
to  Venezuela,  were  physically  the  two  biggest 
men  in  the  class  of  1878.  They  used  to  wrestle 
together  and  the  score  was  about  even  between 
them  until  the  very  last,  during  commencement 
week,  when  Taft  got  the  better  of  it  in  a  farewell 
bout.  As  a  freshman,  he  had  already  put  one 
"soph"  champion  after  another  on  a  mat  in 
the  gymnasium;  and  later,  as  a  "soph,"  he 
did  this:  There  was  a  field  day  in  Hamilton 
Park  and  the  class  of  '78,  Taft's  class,  was  not 
faring  well.  The  old  enemy,  now  the  junior 
class,  was  disposed  to  gloat.  Then  came  the 
tug-of-war,  and  at  the  first  trial  the  '78  team 
lost.  Taft  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
threw  off  his  coat,  grabbed  the  end  of  the  rope 
and  squatted  firmly. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  angrily,  "let  the  whole 
junior  class  get  on  the  other  end!" 

The  '78  men  yelled  joyfully.  For  once  "Old 
Bill"  had  been  provoked  into  an  official  contest. 
The  tug-of-war  proceeded  with  him  helping 
on  the  end,  but  the  juniors  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  pull  up  Gibraltar. 

Like  all  collegians  in  their  normally  abnormal 
state,  Taft  imbibed  brave,  pure  notions  of  public 
affairs,  and  was  fretted  by  exalted  ideas  as  to 
how  the  sovereign  people  should  be  governed. 
Judge  Taft  was  then  in  the  national  Administra- 
tion, and  the  son  at  Yale,  as  he  frankly  con- 
fesses, was  impatient  with  his  father  for  not 
seeming  to  value  the  "importance  of  pursuing 
the  up-to-date  principles  that  should  govern 
the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  public  men." 
He  adds,  however,  that  "  the  step  down  from 
senior  year  to  a  struggle  for  a  living  has  a 
healthy  tendency  in  moderating  this  certainty 
and  severity  of  view." 

With  him,  and  with  most  of  his  classmates, 
the  laissez-faire  doctrine  made  a  particular 
appeal.  They  held  "that  the  only  proper 
object  of  legislation  was  to  free  the  pathway 
of  commerce  and  opportunity  from  the  effect 
of  everything  but  competition  and  enlightened 
selfishness."  They  even  looked  on  the  govern- 
mental delivery  of  letters  with  suspicion  as  a 
pernicious  interference.  Further,  Secretary 
Taft  declared  only  a  little  while  ago  that  he 
still  thought  these  principles  orthodox  and 
sound,  "if  only  the  official  application  of  them 
is  not  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  really  to 
interfere   with  the  public  welfare."    This  is 
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a  curiously  Democratic  utterance  from  a  prob- 
able Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
especially  as  contrasted  with  the  only  Demo- 
cratic candidate's  fervid  desire  for  centralization 
through  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads. 

The  undergraduate,  however,  did  not  give 
all  his  political  thought  to  the  nation.  With 
"the  choice  lot  of  boys  from  Andover,"  a 
clique  was  formed  that  controlled  matters  in 
their  class,  and  then  pretty  much  in  the  whole 
University.  Then  Taft  showed  himself  a 
clever  amateur  at  practical  politics.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  starting  the  career 
of  a  political  gamester.  He  simply  played  the 
college  political  game  out  of  pure  zest  and  love 
for  the  college. 

At  this  time  there  was  considerable  animosity 
aroused  because  of  the  two  senior  societies, 
and  in  Taft's  senior  year  "the  Neutrals" 
organized  against  them.  Now  Mr.  Taft's 
father  had  helped  to  found  one  of  these  socie- 
ties, "the  Skull  and  Bones,"  back  in  1832,  and 
the  honor  of  membership  naturally  fell  to  the 
son,  though  it  would  have  come  in  any  case. 
When  the  election  for  class  orator  came  on, 
the  two  societies,  of  fifteen  members  each  out 
of  a  class  of  120,  found  "the  Neutrals"  arrayed 
against  them.  But  the  societies  put  up  Taft  for 
orator,  and  after  the  vote,  Taft  was  declared 
elected.  Then  someone  charged  trickery, 
whereupon  Taft  wrathfully  demanded  another 
election.  He  could  not  accept  the  honor  under 
a  cloud.  The  second  election  only  increased 
his  majority.  "The  Neutrals"  wanted  him, 
too,  and  he  stood  for  his  class  as  orator. 

His  oration  was  pronounced  "a  good, 
strong,  substantial  piece  of  work."  It  was  not 
very  notable  for  style,  or  graceful  periods, 
or  particular  brilliancy;  but  it  was  clear  and 
logical,  free  from  rambling  side  issues; 
yet,  most  of  all,  it  produced  effect  because  of 
his  earnestness  and  sincerity.  He  stood  second 
in  the  class  of  120,  and  was  salutatorian. 
William  H.  Taft  had  done  creditably  the  first 
big  job  of  his  life — that  of  getting  educated. 

THE    LOYALTY    OF    HIS    CLASSMATES 

One  thing  further  should  be  noted,  since 
it  is  a  finger  of  prophecy,  pointing  from  his 
college  life  into  the  future.  The  thing  is  this: 
it  got  to  be  the  common  idea,  even  among  so 
promising  a  generation  of  Yale  men,  that 
"Bill"  Taft  would  rise  high  in  the  nation. 
The  idea  became  a  matter  of  course,  a  creed, 
and  afterward,  a  Yale  tradition.     Once  grown 


to  college  age,  Taft  no  longer  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  be  President.  In  the  modesty 
of  added  years,  an  ambition  like  that  seemed 
absurd  and  was  to  be  forgotten  with  all 
reverence.  But  his  classmates  announced  it 
for  him.  However  curious  this  seems,  the 
thing  was  obvious  to  them  and  they  believed 
it  firmly,  and  continued  to  believe  it.  They 
have  always  been  intensely  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic in  his  behalf,  and  ever  ready  to  fight  for 
him.  So  long  ago  as  the  Minneapolis  Con- 
vention (the  one  which  nominated  Benjamin 
Harrison  the  first  time),  when  the  party  was 
shifting  desperately  around  to  find  "a  black 
horse,"  two  Yale  men  of  '78  wired  to  a  third 
man  of  '78,  the  latter  being  prominent  in  the 
Convention : 

"  Now  is  the  time!" 

They  wanted  to  nominate  "Old  Bill"  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  remains  for  us  to  trace  the  busy, 
useful  life  of  the  stalwart  young  graduate  who 
left  Yale  in  1878. 

For  the  present  we  add  his  own  words,  that 
he  took  "the  step  downward  that  has  to  be 
taken  from  the  altitude  of  the  senior  year  to  the 
sense  of  insignificance  that  comes  quickly  to 
the  ordinary  graduate  in  the  year  succeeding 
his  college  life."  "It  is  a  year,"  he  says 
further,  "that  adds  much  to  the  graduate's 
usefulness  in  his  community,  and  restores  his 
sense  of  proportion." 

Young  Taft's  sense  of  proportion  was  re- 
stored in  his  father's  law  office  in  Cincinnati, 
and  there  he  experienced  "the  humbling 
change  from  the  estimate  of  the  college  world 
to  the  estimate  of  the  world  at  large."  About 
his  own  conception  of  the  world  at  large,  sug- 
gesting the  buckling  on  of  armor  and  the  im- 
patience of  the  untried  warrior — suggesting, 
too,  his  unvarying  attitude,  that  of  industry, 
monumental  industry,  we  have  again  his  own 
statement,  in  the  following  clear-cut  words: 

"The  young  man  most  to  be  congratulated  is  he  who  has 
been  given  an  education  as  thorough  and  as  useful  as  he 
himself  wishes  to  make  it,  and  then  under  the  spur  of 
necessity  enters  upon  a  life  of  work  without  the  temptation 
to  lack  of  effort  and  idleness  which  a  competence  always 
creates." 

Again  he  was  lucky.  But  he  deserved  it. 
Henceforth,  as  we  shall  see,  his  luck  and  his 
deserts  continued  in  the  refreshingly  and 
poetically  justifiable  way  that  so  rarely  happens 
outside  of  books  written  for  growing  boys. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  WAR 

THE  KINDS  OF  CONFLICTS  THAT  ARBITRATION,  ENFORCED  BY  WORLD- 
OPINION,    MIGHT    HAVE    PREVENTED     DURING     THE      LAST     CENTURY 


CHIEF  Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  a  statement  that  had  we  allowed 
the  negotiations  with  Spain  to  continue  for 
thirty  days  longer,  instead  of  terminating  them 
for  the  arbitrament  of  war,  Spain  would  have 
made  Cuba  free  and  we  should  have  obtained 
the  Philippines  at  no  greater  outlay  than  the 
sum  they  cost  us. 

It  is  a  striking  statement,  and  one  that  may 
well  form  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  the  real 
use  of  the  so-called  "peace  movement"  of  the 
day.  For,  if  the  Spanish-American  war  could 
have  been  averted  by  a  common-sense  policy 
of  arbitration  or  delay,  then  the  movement 
has  a  tangible  and  practical  meaning  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  a 
factor  in  preventing  other  wars  into  which  we 
might  plunge. 

A  study  of  the  last  century  and  its  wars 
reveals  the  startling  fact  that  of  forty  or  more 
great  wars  involving  civilized  races,  more  than 
half  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  common  sense,  backed  b>  s,  powerful 
and  well-organized  peace  movement  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  reckon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  exact  loss  in  men  and  money 
entailed  upon  the  nations  by  these  wars. 
Fairly  reliable  statistics  are  obtainable  for 
about  seventeen  of  the  big  wars  since  1815, 
and  these  figures  are  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing table. 

These  figures  take  no  account  of  "Britain's 
hundred  wars,"  the  punitive  expeditions  by 
the  dozen  carried  out  by  the  other  colonizing 
nations  throughout  the  whole  period,  nor  of 
many  other  clashes  more  or  less  costly  and 
serious.  In  a  Burmese  war,  unlisted  here,  the 
British  alone  spent  over  $60,000,000  and  lost 
20,000  men.  In  the  retreat  from  Cabul, 
16,000  British  soldiers  fell.  The  list  does  not 
include  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  British  war 
against  China  for  the  opium  trade,  the  Danish- 
Prussian  war,  the  war  of  Russia  against  Persia. 
The  omissions  are  made  because,  while  in 
many  instances  fairly  accurate  figures  can  be 


obtained  for  one  side,  the  losses  of  the  other 
side  are  impossible  even  to  guess. 

It  is  undoubtedly  conservative  to  say  that 
the  direct  cost  of  the  wars  in  which  the  civilized 
or  semi-civilized  races  have  been  engaged 
during  this  period  will  run  to  5,000,000  men 
and  over  $1 1,000,000,000  in  money.  Much 
of  this  enormous  loss  might  have  been 
averted. 

Of  the  forty  important  wars  of  the  period 
covered,  about  one-half  were  revolutionary; 
but  in  seven  of  these  cases  a  foreign  power 
intervened  to  affect  or  change  the  course  of  the 
struggle.  Of  these  revolutionary  outbreaks, 
twelve  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
principles  that  were  born  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  that  found  a  fertile  soil  for  their 
growth  in  the  disturbed  conditions  that  were 
general  throughout  Europe  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  These  wars  were  i:he 
natural  result  of  the  great  clash  between  the 
principles  of  despotism  and  liberty  in  the 
French  Revolution. 


APPROXIMATE 

MEN 

DATE 

COST 

KILLED 

1828  Russia  vs.  Turkey 

$100,000,000 

120,000 

1830  Spain  vs.  Portugal 

250,000,000 

l60,000 

1830  France  vs.  Algiers 

190,000,000 

110,000 

1846  United  States  vs.  Mexico 

170,000,000 

35.°°° 

1848  Civil  war  in  Europe 

50,000,000 

60,000 

1854  Crimean  War 

1,525,000,000 

485,000 

1859   France  vs.  Austria 

225,000,000 

53.°°° 

1863  United  States 

^,000,000,000 

656,000 

1866  Prussia  vs.  Austria 

100,000,000 

5 1 ,000 

1866  France  vs.  Mexico 

75,000,000 

65,000 

1864  Brazil  vs.  Paraguay  .... 

240,000,000 

330,000 

1870  Franco-Prussian    

1,580,000,000 

290,000 

1876  Russia-Turkey 

430,000,000 

5,000 

1895  Japan  vs.  China 

260,000.000 

55.°°° 

1898  Spanish-American 

950,000,000 

180,000 

1 899  Transvaal   War 

1,100,000,000 

26,000 

1904  Russia  vs.  Japan 

860,000,000 

400,000 

Total,  17  wars 

$1 1,105,000,000 

3,081,000 

[The  figures  in  this  table  are  compiled  from  Ladd's 
"War  with  Mexico";  Watterson's  "Spanish-American 
War";  Kinglake's  "  Invasion  of  the  Crimea";  Mulhall's 
"  Dictionary  of  Statistics";  Harper's  "  Book  of  Facts"; 
"The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica";  "The  Encyclopedia 
Americana";  Appleton's  "Annual  Encyclopedia."] 
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Of  the  other  revolutionary  movements,  four 
were  the  birth-throes  of  South  American 
republics,  and  were  directed  against  Spain, 
Greece,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Two  others  were 
brought  about  by  personal  ambitions — the 
revolt  of  Mohammed  Ali  in  Syria  and  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Napoleon  III.  The  last  two  revolu- 
tionary wars — the  Indian  Mutiny  and  our  own 
Civil  War — had  their  origin,  the  first  in  the 
natural  clash  of  two  civilizations,  the  second  in 
the  clash  of  two  great  principles. 

Roughly,  there  were  twenty  important  wars 
in  which  the  underlying  causes  were  true  inter- 
national questions.  Of  these,  three  were 
probably  fought  on  principle,  although  the 
price  of  victory  in  each  case  was  territorial 
aggrandizement.  These  three  were  the  war 
of  France  against  Austria  to  establish  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  in  return  for  which  France 
became  mistress  of  Savoy;  the  war  that 
followed  England's  interference  in  dynastic 
troubles  in  Afghanistan;  and  our  own  war 
with  Spain. 

Another  division  of  this  great  group  of  wars 
embraces  three  wars  fought  primarily  and 
principally  for  commercial  reasons,  not  always 
too  lofty.  The  three  wars  are  the  so-called 
"Opium  War,"  whereby  Britain  forced  the 
opium  trade  into  China;  the  Boer  War;  and 
the  Boxer  troubles  in  China. 

The  fourteen  other  great  international  strug- 
gles were  wars  for  territorial  aggrandizement, 
although  in  each  case  there  were  plausible 
pretexts  in  the  shape  of  national  honor,  com- 
mercial rights,  and  other  considerations  that 
weigh  with  the  nations. 

Of  the  forty  wars  classified  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  twenty-four  appear  to  be  of  kinds 
that  might  have  yielded  to  a  possible  solution 
through  the  medium  of  a  peace  movement 
sufficiently  powerful.  The  considerations  upon 
which  this  statement  is  based  must  be  made 
quite  clear. 

In  the  case  of  the  twenty  revolutionary  wars, 
a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  political  and  the  racial  wars.  The  experi- 
ence of  this  period  has  taught  the  world  that 
arbitration,  in  the  shape  of  armed  interference 
between  the  combatants  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  purely  political  revolutions,  and  sometimes 
in  revolutions  not  purely  political.  England 
and  Russia  helped  Greece  to  freedom;  France 
helped  Belgium  to  break  the  bonds  of  Holland ; 
England  aided  Turkey  in  the  war  against 
Mohammed  Ali ;  France  came  to  the  succor  of 


Italy;  England  interfered  between  Spain  and 
Portugal;  the  United  States  stepped  between 
Spain  and  Cuba. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  an 
overwhelming  world -movement  for  arbitra- 
tion without  arms  would  have  met  with  failure 
in  any  one  of  such  cases.  In  them  there  is 
seldom  any  great  element  of  national  honor 
involved,  nor  is  there  any  great  underlying 
vital  principle.  They  are  as  purely  political 
struggles  as  are  the  annual  elections  in  countries 
where  party  feeling  runs  high.  This  is  the 
most  promising  of  all  the  fields  for  the 
newer  apostles  of  peace. 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a 
peace-movement,  however  universal,  could 
have  prevented  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  or  the  present  outbreak  of 
bloody  revolution  in  Russia.  In  India,  an 
ancient  civilization  was  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  a  new,  all-conquering  civilization.  It 
is  too  much  to  hope  that,  pending  the  mil- 
lennium, any  peace  movement  can  touch  the 
roots  of  a  struggle  like  this. 

Our  own  Civil  War  was  very  different,  yet 
one  must  hesitate  to  class  it  as  a  contest  that 
could  have  been  easily  arbitrated.  It  was  not 
a  revolution  so  much  as  it  was  a  great  war  of 
principle.  When  a  strong  nation,  evenly 
divided,  fights  for  what  it  deems  its  God-given 
rights,  it  would  be  a  powerful  movement  indeed 
that  could  prevent  a  clash  of  arms.  To-day, 
in  Russia,  one  might  well  preach  peace  in  vain 
to  hordes  of  men  who  have  not  had  enough 
to  eat  in  years,  whose  mothers,  sisters,  or 
daughters  have  been  outraged  or  slain  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire. 

If  the  possibilities  of  the  peace  movement 
are  limited  in  the  revolutionary  wars,  they  are 
doubly  limited  in  the  domain  of  international 
war.  Of  the  forty  wars  pointed  out  above, 
fourteen — 35  per  cent. — arose  from  national 
pride,  from  the  desire  of  a  nation  to  grow  in 
greatness  and  in  territorial  wealth.  When 
Peter  the  Great  made  his  will,  he  bequeathed 
to  all  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Russia 
a  fixed,  definite,  never-to-be-shaken  ambition. 
It  was  to  plant  the  banner  of  Russia  over  more 
and  more  of  the  littoral  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  fruit  of  that  bequest  within 
the  period  covered  in  this  discussion  consists 
of  three  great  wars,  costing  in  all  more  than 
$2,500,000,000  in  money  and  nearly  800,000 
human  lives.  The  Powers  of  Europe  have 
stood  banded  against  the  carrying  out  of  this 
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great  national  policy.  Yet,  through  the  de- 
cades, in  the  face  of  terrible  defeats  at  the  hands 
of  Napoleon  and  of  the  combined  Anglo- 
French  forces  in  1854,  the  ambition  still  lives 
and  underlies  the  very  throne  of  Russia.  Of 
what  avail  a  peace  movement  to  check  an 
ambition  such  as  that  ? 

So  well  is  this  limitation  recognized,  even  by 
the  peace  advocates  themselves,  that  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to-day  except 
from  the  list  of  quarrels  which  they  believe  to 
be  properly  subject  matter  for  arbitration 
such  international  controversies  as  involve 
a  question  of  national  honor.  He^  e,  of  course, 
arises  a  great  controversy,  for  who  dare  under- 
take to  say  where  national  honor  ends  and 
national  conceit  or  national  avarice  begins? 
When,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Russia's  march 
upon  the  Persian  Gui  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
meets  the  outposts  of  Britain's  power,  how  very 
feeble  will  sound  the  voice  that  cries  "Peace!" 

WARS    OF   PERSONAL  AMBITION 

In  the  case  of  wars  that  arise  from  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  one  man,  the  task  of  the 
peacemaker  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  easier.  It 
may  be  that  Napoleon  III.  was  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  Crimean  War.  It  served 
him  two  good  purposes,  the  inflation  of  the 
minds  of  the  enthusiastic  French  with  a  new 
idea  of  Imperial  grandeur,  and  the  gaining 
of  the  good-wili  of  the  Pope.  But,  outside  of 
it,  he  and  his  famous  "  blood -and-iron"  con- 
temporary, Bismarck,  can  be  said  to  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  four  wars,  insti- 
gated by  dynastic  and  territorial  ambition, 
which  cost  nearly  half  a  million  lives  and  over 
two  billion  dollars. 

An  overwhelming  world -opinion  against  war 
might  well  have  given  to  France  and  Germany 
a  few  more  years  of  patience  and  of  thought 
before  they  plunged  into  the  Franco- Prussian 
War.  Even  though  the  individual  ambitions 
of  the  men  remained  unchanged,  the  terrible 
responsibility  involved  in  entering  upon  a 
course  and  a  policy  opposed  to  an  evidently 
universal  sentiment  might  well  tend  to  soften, 
if  not  altogether  to  eliminate,  a  personal 
ambition  that  called  for  war  piled  upon  war. 

The  peace-propagandists  are  not  without 
resources  for  argument,  both  in  respect  to  the 
wars  entered  into  for  the  sake  of  national 
pride  and  the  wars  entailed  by  personal  ambi- 
tions. Once  England  went  to  war  to  avenge 
an  ear  lost  by  a  sea-captain  called  Jenkins, 


somewhere  abroad  on  the  Spanish  main.  The 
national  pride  was  aroused,  and  in  spite  of  the 
eioquent  protest  of  Walpole,  war  was  declared. 

WARS  OF   COMMERCE 

To-day,  the  considerations  of  commerce 
outweigh  all  others  before  the  councils  of 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  at  least.  There  have  been  few  real 
commercial  wars  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century;  but  the  questions  that  to-day  look 
most  likely  to  result  in  war  are  commercial 
questions,  rather  than  questions  of  national  or 
personal  ambition,  territorial  aggrandizement, 
or  even  class  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediately  impressive 
of  these  great  questions  is  the  question  of  the 
"open  door"  in  the  Orient.  The  spheres  of 
influence  are  apparently  well-defined,  yet 
Britain  deemed  it  necessary  to  teal  a  march 
on  its  neighbors  by  a  treaty  with  Japan,  and 
the  delimitation  of  the  powers  in  the  Orient 
has  not  produced  perfect  harmony  by  any 
means.  Russia  and  Japan  fought  not  so  much 
over  the  territory  of  Manchuria  as  over  the 
commerce  of  the  littora'  of  Asia  and  the  rich 
valleys  that  lie  behind  it.  The  time  may 
come,  though  it  is  not  in  sight,  when  the  very 
life  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast  will 
demand  a  war  between  this  country  and  Japan. 
In  such  a  case,  what  would  the  advocate  of 
peace  have  to  offer  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the 
rights  the  prospective  combatants  must  give 
up  for  the  sake  of  a  settlement? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  of  late  that  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the 
Rhine  va.iey  in  the  German  Empire  has  made 
it  an  irksome  fact  that  the  mouth  of  that  river 
lies  in  Holland,  and  that  the  very  growth 
fostered  by  Germany  is  enriching  Rotterdam 
and  Antwerp,  two  foreign  cities.  Will  time 
remove  the  disadvantage  of  this  situation,  or 
will  time  sweep  away  the  national  boundary? 
One  thing  or  the  other,  it  would  seem,  must 
come  to  pass.  If  the  latter,  the  method  of  the 
change  is  surely  a  fit  subject  for  the  advocates 
of  world-peace  to  consider  carefully.  If  the 
matter  were  brought  down  to  a  commercial 
basis  entirely  and  national  pride  eliminated, 
those  two  cities  and  that  stretch  of  Holland 
might  be  bought  and  paid  for  in  cash  much 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  bought  by  war — 
but  what  if  they  refused  to  be  bought  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
the  struggle  for  commerce  between  the  great 
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nations  is  itself  more  and  more  a  safeguard. 
As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Napoleon  III.  gave  up  his  plan  to  help  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Italy  k  cause  the  mere 
rumor  of  such  an  intention  created  a  panic  on 
the  Bourse.  Years  later,  the  French  nation 
pocketed  its  resentment  over  the  British 
occupation  of  Egypt,  because  that  occupation 
was  followed  by  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  Egyptian  bonds  held  largely  by  the  French 
people.  Similarly  to-day,  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  held  in  bonds  of  commerce  so 
strongly  that  an  eminent  British  statesman 
is  said  to  have  suggested  that  in  case  of 
war  England  burn  the  warehouses  of  Liver- 
pool and  America  the  warehouses  of  New 
York  as  the  first  step  in  the  struggle. 
And  if  we  went  to  war  with  Japan  to-day,  the 
first  result  would  be  that  the  American  holders 
of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  of  Japanese 
bonds  would  see  a  large  part  of  that  property 
disappear. 

The  very  essence  of  the  peace  movement 
seems  to  lie  in  this  matter  of  commerce.  The 
problem  that  brought  it  to  life  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  compounded  of  humanitarianism 
and  of  commercialism.  First,  it  is  the  prob- 
lem of  saving  life.  Second,  it  is  the  problem 
of  using  the  life  thus  saved  for  the  further 
development  of  the  world.  Third,  it  is  the 
problem   of  diverting   the   billions   of  dollars 


that  would  be  wasted  in  war  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world  and  the  increasing  of  its 
commerce. 

Lsiving  cut  rf  considiraticn  the  aciual 
cost  of  wars,  the  advocate  of  peace  has  a  good 
argument  in  the  immense  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  nations  on  preparations  for 
war.  Ten  European  nations  and  the  United 
States  spent  upon  their  armies  in  1889 
$873,423,401.  The  combined  armies,  upon 
a  peace  footing,  numbered  2,755,000.  The 
armies  of  the  same  nations  upon  a  war  foot- 
ing would  have  numbered  8,062,000.  If, 
either  throug'i  the  peace  movement  or  through 
the  continued  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit, 
one-half  of  the  annual  peace-basis  expenditure 
of  these  nations  can  be  diverted  so  that  in  the 
year  1925  it  will  go  to  the  opening  of  new 
industrial  or  agricultural  regions  in  Africa,  by 
just  so  much  the  world  would  be  the  richer. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  half- century  that 
war  for  war's  sake  has  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
ventional thing  among  the  nations.  To-day  a 
wanton  war  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  the 
waving  of  the  club  of  one  of  the  world's  police- 
men— the  United  States,  Britain,  Germany,  or 
France.  Yet  the  condition  of  the  world  re- 
mains a  condition  of  armed  neutrality,  so 
delicately  balanced  that  its  equilibrium  may 
be  threatened  even  by  so  insignificant  an  in- 
dividual as  a  Castro  of  Venezuela. 


THE  PEOPLE,  THE  RAILROADS,  AND 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

HOW  ONE  RAILROAD  OFFICIAL  VIEWS  THE  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE 
BETWEEN  THESE  THREE  FACTORS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 

BY 

B.  F.  YOAKUM 

[Early  in  May,  Mr.  Yoakum,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway, 
was  asked  by  The  World's  Work  to  outline  his  views  on  the  railroad  problem,  and  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
settle  it.  This  article  is  the  result.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "new  school"  of  railroad  officials,  he  is  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority] 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  and  the  railroads,  through  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  the  railroad  could  go  ahead 
and  work  out  its  plans,  and  carry  on  its  opera- 
tions, without  consulting  the  interests  of  the 


people.     The  railroad  must  fall  in  line  with 
the  democratic  institutions  of  this  country. 

That  there  have  been  mistakes  by  the 
railroads,  we  admit,  and  that  some  of  the 
troubles  of  to-day  are  the  legitimate  and  logical 
outgrowth  of  such  mistakes.  The  object 
of  the  enlightened   railroad   manager  and  of 
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the  enlightened  legislator  must  be  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible  existing  errors,  to  make  a 
repetition  of  them  impossible,  and  to  establish 
a  permanent  basis  upon  which  the  people 
and  the  railroad  can  transact  their  business 
in  the  future  without  injustice  either  to  one  or 
to  the  other. 

The  current  created  by  the  existing  agitation 
must  be  turned  into  a  safer  channel,  or  great 
harm  will  be  done,  both  to  the  railroads  and  to 
the  people.  This  agitation  has  now  reached 
a  point  where  it  may  be  said  to  carry  a  threat 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country;  because 
it  threatens  to  affect  the  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  country,  with  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  directly  dependent  upon 
these  enterprises.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  desire  the  destruction  of  the  railroad 
properties;  and  I  believe  that  the  people,  the 
Government,  and  the  railroads  are  united  in 
the  desire  to  turn  this  current  of  agitation  from 
destruction  to  construction. 

The  public  demands  that  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  so  regulated  by  law  as  to 
prevent  future  injustice  in  their  management 
or  discrimination  in  their  conduct.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  shap- 
ing its  administrative  policy  to  that  end. 
As  a  railroad  manager  and  as  an  individual, 
I  heartily  endorse  this  policy,  and  shall  do  all 
I  can  to  promote  such  a  course. 

We  are  not  planning  and  legislating  for  to-day 
alone,  but  for  to-morrow,  when  there  will  be 
more  than  100,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  producing  and  consuming.  There- 
fore the  problem  of  a  fair  adjustment  between 
the  railroads  and  the  people  through  the 
Government  is  a  problem  of  greater  respon- 
sibility than  any  other  problem  of  the 
generation.  We  must  face  it  with  open  minds, 
laying  aside  all  personal  ambition  and  our 
private  prejudice  to  seek  first  the_good  of  all 
the  people,  which  is  also  the  good  of  all  the 
railroads. 

I  should  like  to  take  up  in  sections  the  several 
points  that  seem  to  form  the  basis,  not  only 
of  the  popular  agitation,  but  also  of  most  of  the 
legislation,  wise  and  unwise,  now  proposed  by 
the  lawmakers  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Elimination  0}  the  Rebate 

The  Hepburn  Act  is  effective,  and  is  both 
just  and  wise.  As  time  goes  on,  the  machinery 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  will  improve, 
and    should    improve,    and    the    enlightened 


railroad  m/  lag  1  •>  will  cooperate  with  the 
Governmen.  ,nd  with  the  people  to  enforce  the 
law.  1  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  Act, 
which  is  that  there  shall  be  uniformity  of 
charges  without  illegal  discrimination  or 
unlawful  devices  to  any  class  of  shippers  or 
communities  as  against  another.  I  believe 
that  the  rebate  is  a  th'ig  of  the  past,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, even  though  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
there  will  probably  never  be  absolute  perfection 
in  this  matter  any  more  than  there  can  be  per- 
fection in  the  matter  of  mail  delivery,  army 
administration,  or  any  other  organized  adminis- 
trative function  involving  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  population. 

2.  The  Valuation  0}  Railroads 

Valuation  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  basis  for  fixing  transportation  charges  would 
not  be  of  any  disadvantage  to  the  railroads, 
except  to  further  disturb  present  financial 
conditions,  but  of  no  practical  value  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
for  rate-making,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  cure  the  existing  ills. 

As  a  railroad  manager,  I  should  not 
oppose  it,  nor  do  I  see  how  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  make  such  valuation  can  be 
challenged,  even  though  I  doubt  its  ultimate 
efficiency  in  accomplishing  the  practical  results 
for  which  it  is  being  urged.  The  expense  it 
would  entail  on  the  Government  would  be  un- 
wise, as  all  the  elements  constituting  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  and  equitable  rates  can  be  had 
through  other  sources  of  information  at  the 
Government's  command — which  will  be  re- 
liable while  the  valuation  theory  will  not. 

3.  The  Limitation  0}  Future  Security  Issues 

This  plank  in  the  most  radical  of  all  plat- 
forms meets  my  views.  I  believe  that  the 
capitalization  of  the  railroads  should  be  directly 
under  Federal  law,  which  would  provide 
Federal  authority  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railroad,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  engage  in 
interstate  traffic  cither  over  its  own  rails  or 
through  connecting  lines.  Such  legislation 
shoukl.be  made  with  the  fact  clearly  in  mind 
that  in  some  sections  of  this  country  there  are 
large  areas  that  need  railroads,  and  that  they 
cannot  get  the  railroads  unless  the  builders 
are  allowed  to  make  a  profit,  or  to  see  the  chance 
of  profits,  on  the  building.  The  law  should, 
however,  make  it  impossible  to  gain  these 
profits  more  than  once;  and  the  requirements 
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of  railroads  for  new  capital  for  improvement, 
equipment,  and  development  of  the  property, 
and  the  country  served,  should  be  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  authority  only  to  authorize 
such  increase  of  capital  as  the  property  needs 
to  fully  take  care  of  its  requirements. 

This  is  a  question  that  will  require  careful 
consideration  and  the  Commissioners  should 
be  allowed  sufficient  latitude  for  them  to  use 
some   discretion   as   conditions   may   warrant. 

4.  Uniform  System  0}  Accounts 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
accounts,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  that  direction  by  the  Govern- 
ment. When  the  end  is  accomplished  and  the 
plan  is  in  working  order,  the  investor  will 
know  that  the  reports  of  the  different  com- 
panies are  a  correct  guide  to  the  value  of  their 
securities.  In  other  words,  the  annual  reports 
of  the  railroads  will  be  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate basis  for  public  confidence,  as  they 
should  be. 

5.  Publicity 

There  should  be  no  mystery  in  the  railroad 
business.  I  think  that  our  accounts  should 
be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Government, 
as  openly  and  as  freely  as  the  accounts  of  a 
national  bank  are  now  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  examiners;  but  all  information 
pertaining  to  the  railroads'  business  should 
be  protected  against  improper  use.  Such 
publicity  will  be  found  the  ultimate  safe- 
guard of  the  laws  looking  toward  fair  rates 
and  equitable  dealings,  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  afford  to  the  investor  another  proper 
test  of  value  for  the  securities  he  buys  or  owns. 

6.  Legalized  Traffic  Association 

I  do  not  believe  that  railroad  pools  should  be 
legalized,  but  I  do  believe  that  traffic  associa- 
tions between  railroads  should  be  allowed. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  two  railroads  can 
reach  all  the  lumber  traffic  of  the  states  of 
Texas  and  Washington.  They  might  form 
a  pool  with  certain  connecting  lines  northward 
and  eastward,  whereby  those  connecting  lines 
should  receive  all  this  lumber  for  transporta- 
tion beyond  the  northern  and  eastern  termini 
of  the  two  lines.  A  pool  is  a  closed  association. 
A  traffic  association,  on  the  other  hand,  is  open, 
and  all  the  connecting  lines  are  allowed  to 
participate.    The    Federal    Government,    by 


endorsing  a  pool,  would  give  an  advantage  to 
a  few  of  the  stronger  lines  to  the  detriment  of 
others  not  parties  to  the  pool.  By  legalizing 
the  traffic  association,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  legislating  for  the  whole,  rather 
than  for  the  part.  This  is  the  true  function 
of  Government. 

When  the  Government  shall  have  established 
its  interstate  traffic  agents  at  the  different 
commercial  centres  of  the  country,  the  Fed- 
eral traffic  representative  should  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  railroad  traffic  associations, 
where  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  movement 
of  traffic,  rules,  rates,  and  regulations  governing 
same,  could  be  discussed  between  the  officers 
of  the  roads  and  the  representative  of  the 
Government. 

7.  A  Reasonable  Time  for  Delivery 

The  railroads  should  fix  a  reasonable  time 
in  which  the  freight  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
consignees.  The  limit  should  be  abundantly 
reasonable,  because  the  nature  of  the  freight 
business,  over  which  the  railroads  cannot  always 
control,  demands  a  great  deal  of  liberality  in 
its  movement,  but  I  believe  some  of  the  time 
now  consumed  in  such  delivery  should  be  and 
could  be  saved,  to  the  profit  of  both  the  con- 
signees and  the  railroads.  Such  a  regulation 
could  be  worked  out  that  would  be  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  railroads  and  the  shippers. 

8.  Relation  0}  State  and  Federal  Power 

Where  the  state  regulation  of  rates,  or  state 
legislation  on  other  railroad  subjects,  directly 
affects  interstate  transportation,  the  Federal 
authority  should  rule.  For  instance,  let  us 
assume  that  the  rate  from  Denver  to  St.  Louis 
is  $1.50,  made  up  of  $1  from  Denver  to  the 
Missouri  River  and  50  cents  local  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  St.  Louis.  If  Missouri 
should  reduce  the  local  rate  in  Missouri  to  30 
cents,  it  would  make  the  interstate  rate  $1.30, 
which  means,  in  effect,  that  the  rate  on  com- 
merce between  states  has  been  fixed  by  the 
State  Commissioners  instead  of  the  Federal 
Commissioners.  This  is  only  one  of  the  num- 
erous cases  and  is  the  same  as  is  taking  place  in 
all  the  states  and  territories  where  state  legisla- 
tion, by  reducing  state  rates,  is  establishing  the 
rate  on  the  interstate  commerce;  while  our 
National  Commissioners  at  Washington,  al- 
though authorized  by  specific  Act  of  Congress, 
charged  with  the  duty,  and  the  only  body 
authorized   by  law  to  make  such  regulations, 
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seem  powerless  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
of  the  interstate  rates. 

Such  cases,  which  can  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, point  to  a  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
regulation  over  rates  should  be  widely  extended. 
I  am  far  from  being  an  enemy  of  the  rights 
of  any  state  in  the  Union,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  these  rights  give  a  state  the  right 
to  regulate  rates  nor  to  make  regulations  to 
govern  the  movement  of  traffic  between  states. 
Such  an  application  of  the  Federal  power  over 
corporations  authorized  to  engage  in  handling 
interstate  traffic,  either  by  Federal  authority  or 
by  direct  supervision,  should  not  take  away  any 
of  the  power  of  the  states  over  purely  intra- 
state traffic.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioners  should  establish  a  standard  of 
rates  over  the  entire  country,  after  using  all 
the  information  at  their  command  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Government  to  adjust  and 
establish  a  scale  of  rates  that  are  fair  and  equi- 
table, it  is  not  right  that  the  power  of  the 
various  states,  by  their  separate  acts,  can 
break  down  the  entire  fabric  of  rates  so  fixed 
by  power  granted  by  Congress.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  the  state  can  regulate  the 
traffic  of  railroad,  telephone,  telegraph,  water, 
gas,  or  other  like  companies  which  are  ex- 
clusively state  institutions. 

For  instance,  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to 
East  St.  Louis  which  does  not  engage  in  hand- 
ling interstate  traffic  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  alone.  When,  however, 
it  engages  in  interstate  traffic  by  interchanging 
with  other  roads  extending  beyond  the  state 
of  Illinois  it  thereby  becomes  interstate,  and  its 
situation  under  the  law  is  entirely  changed. 
It  has  become  subject  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Federal  law  relating  to  interstate  common 
carriers,  and  has  removed  itself  from  all  state 
laws  governing  the  same  subject.  Thereafter, 
the  state  of  Illinois  may  not,  under  the  guise  of 
a  local  law,  reduce  its  interstate  rates,  but  such 
power  resides  only  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

THE    IMPORTANCE  OF    THE  COMMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  be  sufficiently  broad,  and,  at  a 
time  not  far  distant,  full  enforcement  of  the 
law  should  be  had.  It  will  in  time  become 
a  necessity  that  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
functions  of  the  Government,  in  dealing  with 
this  most  important  question  affecting,  as  it 
does,   every  industry,  man,  woman,  and  child 


in  the  land,  will  require  the  creation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  officer,  whose  department  will  be 
charged  with  responsibility  in  matters  per- 
taining to  railroads  and  navigation;  who, 
through  his  position  in  the  Cabinet,  will  enable 
the  Cabinet  members  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
matters  involving  the  movement  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

As  the  laws  multiply,  the  labor  of  enforcing 
them,  of  judging  affairs  under  them,  of  making 
rulings  and  investigating  charges,  must  also 
multiply.  The  Commission,  too,  must  continue 
to  grow  strong,  or  the  whole  system  of  admin- 
istration will  be  ineffective. 

I  believe  that  I  have  touched  upon  most  of 
the  vital  points  that  are  at  issue.  In  dealing  with 
them,  I  have  but  one  policy.  That  is,  that  the 
people  and  the  railroads  shall  get  together  and 
confer  upon  the  matters  that  arise  between 
them,  and  that  the  Government  shall  be  the 
instrument  to  enforce  the  agreement  that  the 
railroad  and  the  people  shall  make  between 
themselves. 

I  do  not  believe  that  railroads  should 
enter  into  politics,  and  I  look  confidently  for 
the  time  when  railroads  will  not  be  forced  to 
go  to  a  state  or  Federal  capital  to  save  them- 
selves from  dangerous  legislation.  That  time 
will  come  when  the  people  and  the  railroads 
bring  to  the  settlement  of  their  differences 
the  same  common  sense  that  they  bring  to  the 
settlement  of  their  private  disagreements. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  INVESTORS  ASSOCIATED 

The  one  and  one-half  million  employees 
of  the  railroads  and  the  stockholders  are  closely 
associated  and  their  interests  are  identical. 
You  cannot  injure  one  without  affecting  the 
other.  There  is  a  total  stock  issue  on  railroads 
of  about  $6,650,000,000,  of  which  amount  about 
$4,150,000,000  is  dividend-paying  stock,  and 
$2,500,000,000  is  non-dividend-paying  stock. 
The  stockholders  receive  annually  about 
$240,000,000  as  dividends,  which  is  5.78  per 
cent,  on  the  total  dividend-paying  stock,  and 
but  3.6  per  cent,  on  the  total  stock  issue  of  the 
railroads;  while  the  employees  receive  annually, 
in  monthly  installments,  $840,000,000,  which  is 
equal  to  a  dividend  of  12.6  per  cent,  on  the  total 
railroad  stock  capitalization  of  $6,650,000,000. 

An  employee  earning  $900  on  a  railroad  is 
receiving  an  income  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on 
$18,000,  and  has  a  stake  in  the  property  equal 
to  an  investment  of  that  amount  in  5  per  cent, 
securities.    An  employee  who  earns  $1,500  per 
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annum  has  an  income  equal  to  an  income 
from  $30,000  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  or  stock,  and 
so  on  through  the  list  of  railroad  employees. 

The  railroad  employees  are  an  intelligent 
class  of  citizens;  and,  as  the  railroad  ques- 
tion, now  being  so  vigorously  discussed  by  the 
legislatures  and  the  people,  is  a  campaign 
of  education — which  is  the  only  true  method  of 
solving  such  a  problem  with  fairness  to  all 
interests — I  believe  the  voice  of  the  employees, 
individually  and  through  their  organizations, 
will  be  steadily  heard  against  unjust  laws, 
or  laws  that  will  unjustly  injure  their  pro- 
fession and  retard  the  proper  development  of 
the  country,  which  means  constant  and  in- 
creased employment  to  a  greater  number  of 
men,  and  which  furnishes  safer  tracks  and  in- 
strumentalities in  handling  the  passengers  and 
the  commerce  of  the  country. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  thing  that  the  shippers 
and  the  people  of  this  country  now  desire  is 
not  so  much  reduction  of  rates  as  it  is  better 
service.  The  people  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  their  service  shall  be  constantly  improved. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  railroad  managers 
of  th^  country  will  refuse  to  treat  with  the 
people,  through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, openly  and  fairly  on  the  question  of  how 
the  best  recult  may  be  brought  about,  nor 
hesitate  to  endorse  a  legislative  policy  that 
promises  better  conditions. 

Railroad  managers  will  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  just  legislation  merely  because  such  legisla- 
tion might  have  an  adverse  effect  on  railroad 
securities  in  the  market.  We  all  recognize 
that  the  true  function  of  Wall  Street  is  of 
supreme  importance  to  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  Without  its  agency  we  can 
neither  build,  extend,  nor  improve  our  great 
railroad  properties  to  any  large  extent. 

The  leading  financial  interests,  in  New  York 
and  other  money-centres,  are  coming  to  realize 
that  the  only  true  basis  of  public  confidence 
in  us  and  our  securities  must  be  found  in  closer 
and  more  cordial  relationship  between  the 
people  and  the  railroads  and  that  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Government  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  most  satisfactory  results. 


TRANSPLANTING  A  CITY'S   POOR 

THE  SALVATION    ARMY'S    PRACTICAL    METHOD  OF    RELIEVING  THE 
CONGESTION    OF    ENGLISH    CITIES    AND    PEOPLING    A    NEW     LAND 

BY 

ELIZABETH  A.  HUNTER 


IN  1869  an  English  political  economist, 
Sir  Frederick  Young,  had  been  watching 
his  gardener  transplanting  the  rank 
growth  of  seedlings  from  the  greenhouse  to  the 
field.  Suddenly  he  saw  in  that  greenhouse  a 
picture  of  the  modern  city,  with  its  congested 
population,  and  in  the  wide  fields  all  those 
thousands  of  acres  which  still  may  be  found 
lying  idle,  even  in  England.  From  that  year 
dates  the  cry,  "  Back  to  the  land."  Men  bega  1 
to  see  that  the  solution  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  problems  lay  in  "transplanting  human- 
ity." But  how  could  this  be  done?  The 
Salvation  Army  is  answering  the  question. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  General  Booth 
began  to  give  the  question  consideration.  In 
1890,  he  made  an  experiment  with  a  "back-to- 
the-land"  colony  at  Hadleigh,  near  London. 
In    1898,    colonies   were   established   at   Fort 


Romie,  Cal.,  and  at  Fort  Amity,  Col.  The 
sum  of  the  instruction  furnished  by  these  three 
transplantings  amounted  to  this:  Save  for 
rare  exceptions,  the  habitual  pauper  cannot  be 
made  to  support  himself,  even  on  a  treadmill. 
But  the  man  who  is  honestly  willing,  despite  all 
inexperience,  can  support  himself  several 
times  over  when  given  his  chance  on  the  land. 
The  question  was  how  best  could  he  be  given 
the  chance. 

The  "Army's"  Transportation  Department 
watched  its  experiments  for  five  years  longer 
and  then  decided  that  it  had  found  out.  It 
could  not,  perhaps,  transfer  the  man-willing- 
to-work  directly  to  the  land,  but  .  it  could 
transfer  him  to  a  country  where  there  was  land 
by  the  million  acres  to  be  had.  In  1903,  it 
began  to  move  selected  emigrants  from  England 
to  Canada.     By  the  end  of  1905,  it  had  brought 
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over  and  found  positions — for  the  most  part  as 
farm  help — for  some  7,000.  In  1906,  it  did 
as  much  for  nearly  13,000.  In  the  spring 
months  of  the  present  year,  it  transplanted 
more  than  30,000.  And  the  Transportation 
Department  states  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
these  figures  will  themselves  seem  small  when 
compared  with  what  will  be  accomplished 
in  the  five  years  to  come. 

First,  as  to  the  receiving  end  of  the  Trans- 
portation Department.  In  the  London  head- 
quarters is  a  staff  of  100  officers  whose  business 
it  is  to  see  that  assistance  shall  go  only  to  those 
who  deserve  it.  There  is  no  lack  of  material 
to  choose  from.  In  1906,  when  13,000  were 
taken,  112,000  asked  to  be  "emigrated";  and 
at  the  present  time,  applications  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  per  day.  But  the  applicant 
must  fill  out  certain  blank  forms,  the  state- 
ments of  which  become  the  basis  of  a  searching 
investigation.  The  best  evidence  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  of  a  total  of  20,000  so  far 
brought  to  Canada,  only  nineteen  have  proved 
"undesirables,"  and  these  were  deported  at 
the  instance  of  the  "Army"  itself.  Applicants 
are  not  expected  to  be  or  to  become  "  Salvation- 
ists." Catholics  and  Protestants  are  equally 
welcome.  The  character  of  the  individual 
is  the  great  consideration.  After  that,  the 
preference  is  given  to  the  man  with  some  farm- 
ing experience.  Married  men  are  advised  to 
experiment  upon  themselves,  and  send  later 
for  the  wife  and  little  ones. 

In  the  London  headquarters  there  is  also  a 
complete  bureau  of  information.  Questions 
are  answered  by  word  of  mouth,  by  letter,  and 
through  the  columns  of  two  new  "Army" 
periodicals — The  Emigration  Gazette  and  The 
New  Settler.  The  whole  organization  through- 
out Canada  supplies  the  information  upon 
which  these  answers  are  based.  It  is  impressed 
upon  every  would-be  emigrant  that  there  are 
no  poorhouses  in  Canada,  and  that  he  must 
elect  either  to  work  or  starve.  The  "Army" 
will  not  allow  itself  to  be  made  the  means  for 
supplying  "scab"  labor  in  the  case  of  strikes 
and  lockouts. 

Where  the  emigrant  has  money,  he  is  "per- 
sonally conducted."  In  the  language  of  the 
Transportation  Department,  he  is  "selected, 
directed,  protected" — and  when  settled  in 
Canada  his  welfare  is  "inspected."  But  he  is 
not  otherwise  assisted.  In  the  case  of  that 
great  majority  of  emigrants  who  are  assisted, 
the  amount  of  the  assistance  varies  consider-. 


ably.  After  advancing  the  cost  of  the  passage 
money  and  transportation  to  whatever  Cana- 
dian centre  to  which  a  man  may  be  "booked," 
the  "Army"  lends  him  from  $5  to  $15.  The 
unmarried  man  is  expected  to  return  the 
amount  within  one  year;  the  married  man  is 
allowed  three  years.  Of  the  money  so  ad- 
vanced and  which  has  come  due  to  date,  no 
less  than  95  per  cent,  has  been  refunded. 

In  the  actual  matter  of  transportation, 
steamers  are  taken  in  their  entirety  wherever 
possible.  Three  large  liners  were  chartered 
for  the  present  year.  In  addition  to  this, 
every  individual  unbooked  passage  on  the 
Canadian  boats  up  to  the  end  of  June  was 
engaged.  When  the  whole  boat  is  taken,  a 
bureau  of  advice  is  opened  on  board.  The 
advice  is  apt  to  be  homely  and  to  the 
point. 

And  here  the  "Army's"  machinery  has 
shown  itself  astonishingly  efficient.  Using 
the  various  Canadian  headquarters  as  bases, 
central  farm  help  and  information  bureaus 
have  been  established  in  St.  John,  Halifax, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  Toronto,  London, 
Winnipeg,  Brandon,  and  Vancouver.  Each 
bureau  makes  it  its  business  to  keep  a  complete 
list  of  all  situations  vacant  in  its  territory. 
In  1906,  60  per  cent,  of  these  emigrants  were 
taken  before  they  could  pass  through  Ontario. 
There  were  situations  offered  for  15,000 — or 
2,000  more  than  were  available. 

In  the  case  of  young  women  emigrants, 
a  servants'  hotel  has  been  opened  in  Toronto. 
From  it  as  a  distributing  centre,  much  is  being 
done  to  solve  the  great  domestic  problem  in 
Canada.  And  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  "Army's" 
emigrants  "have  cost  the  Government  less, 
man  for  man  and  woman  for  woman,  and 
proved  more  satisfactory  than  the  emigrants 
from  any  other  source,"  has  purchased  a  small 
Toronto  hotel  where  the  family  of  an  emigrant 
brought  over  by  the  "Army"  may  stay  while 
the  husband  is  establishing  himself.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  the  various  central  bureaus 
have  been  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  education 
to  show  the  Canadian  farmer  that  his  wife 
needs  help  no  less  than  he  does  himself,  and 
that  it  will  pay  him  in  the  end  to  take  the 
married  emigrant,  family  and  all.  It  means 
that  the  farmer  must  build  a  tenant  house, 
but  it  has  been  shown  to  give  a  vastly  more 
permanent  form  of  labor.  Four  years  ago, 
pnly  2  per  cent,  of  the  applications  were  for 
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married  men ;  the  proportion  has  already  risen 
to  25  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign. 

After  the  experiments  at  Hadleigh,  Fort 
Romie,  and  Fort  Amity,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  in  Canada  to  "colonize,"  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  lack  of  money;  though  a  man  may  be 
brought  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  for  $50, 
at  least  $500  is  required  to  give  him  a  fair 
start  as  a  "homesteader."  Second,  the  great 
majority  of  colonizing  enterprises  on  a  large 
scale  have  failed  hitherto  because  of  the  in- 
experience of  the  colonist.  Hence  the  policy 
of  letting  the  emigrant  get  his  experience  as  a 
"hired  man"  in  the  more  thickly  populated 
Eastern  Provinces.  And  though  the  hired 
man's  lot  has  never  been  regarded  as  easy,  it 
is  significant  "that  no  "Army"  emigrant  has 
asked  to  be  returned  to  England. 

But  the  movement  was  essentially  to  be  a 
transplanting  to  the  wide  fields,  and  in  the 
present  year  it  has  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  full  course  in  that  direction.  Large 
donations  of  money  are  coming  to  the  "Army," 
and  both  the  Dominion  and  the  Provincial 
Government  of  Ontario  have  decided  to  do 
their  part  '  in  the  matter  of  providing  the 
land. 

In  the  case  of  Fort  Romie,  a  committee  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  San  Francisco 
cooperated  with  the  "Army"  in  the  purchase 
of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  Fort  Amity,  it  had 
to  be  bought.  But,  in  addition,  there  were 
many  other  initial  expenses.  To  start  the 
colonist  with  an  honest  chance  of  success,  he 
was  provided  with  a  twenty-acre  holding,  a 
team  of  horses,  a  cow,  seed,  implements,  etc., 
for  which  he  gave  a  chattel  mortgage.  And 
to  build  his  house,  he  was  loaned  $300  in  cash. 
Only  $25  of  this  was  to  be  spent  for  actual 
labor;  each  man  was  expected  to  build  for 
himself,  or  to  realize  the  advantage  of  coopera- 
tion. For  every  five  colonists  ignorant  of  farm- 
ing work — and  in  the  case  of  Fort  Amity  they 
had  been  drawn  from  the  tenements  and  had 
been  carpenters,  teamsters,  tailors,  canvassers, 
street-railway  conductors,  and  the  like — a 
"pace-setter,"  a  man  of  experience  from  whom 
the  other  five  might  learn,  was  given  a  central 
holding.     This  proved  an  excellent  idea. 

The  "Army"  has  practically  been  given  the 
refusal  of  two  great  tracts  of  land  in  Canada, 
amounting  to  nearly  500,000  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  almost  nothing.  The  first  proposes  the 
settlement  by  the  "Army"  of  two  townships — 


from  230,000  to  250,000  acres — in  the  northern 
Ontario  clay  belt,  along  the  line  of  the  new 
Transcontinental  Railway.  The  clay  belt  con- 
sists of  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  land  in 
Canada  and  enjoys  a  climate  much  milder  than 
the  wheat  lands  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 
The  Ontario  Government  has  not  as  yet  given 
out  its  final  statement,  but  its  attitude  in  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  large 
grants  of  money  and  other  assistance  which  it 
has  already  made  to  this  unofficial  Immigration 
Department.  It  is  understood  that  the  coloniza- 
tion agreement  to  be  entered  into  between  the 
Province  and  the  "Army"  is  about  as  follows: 

The  "Army"  will  obtain  the  land  at  some- 
what less  than  the  fifty  cents  an  acre  usually 
charged  settlers  in  these  districts;  and  the 
payments  will  also  be  extended  over  a  term  of 
years,  probably  ten,  without  interest.  Such  a 
price  merely  covers  the  necessary  township 
surveys.  The  "Army"  agrees  to  settle  im- 
migrants of  the  best  selected  class  upon  allot- 
ments of  160  acres.  The  Government  will 
appoint  a  number  of  expe.  lenced  men  to  assist 
members  of  the  "Army"  staff  in  locating  the 
settlers,  building  suitable  homes,  clearing  the 
land,  and  teaching  the  rudiments  of  agricul- 
ture. The  settlement  will  be  gradual;  there 
is  no  idea  of  bringing  in  thousands  of  people 
to  live  in  tents  or  rough  shanties.  As  a  further 
aid  to  the  settlers,  there  will  be  an  experimental 
farm  in  Ontario,  which  will  be  a  sort  of  agricul- 
tural headquarters  for  settlers. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  offer  in  the  name  of  the 
Dominion  Government  was  of  240,000  acres 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces,  on  condition  that 
the  British  Government  should  stand  behind 
the  movement.  That  condition  will  probably 
be  removed.  On  the  occasion  of  General 
Booth's  visit  to  Ottawa  in  March  of  the  present 
year,  both  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Earl  Grey, 
the  Governor- General,  foreshadowed  in  their 
speeches,  an  "Army"  colonization  scheme 
upon  a  gigantic  scale  with  Dominion  support. 

The  movement  has  already  begun  to  spread 
in  other  directions.  A  private  land  company 
in  Rhodesia  has  offered  the  "Army"  a  home- 
stead grant  of  1,000,000  acres  free.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  British  East  Africa  has  set  aside  large 
tracts  of  agricultural  land  along  the  line  of  the 
Mombasa  and  Victoria-Nyanza  Railroad.  In 
South  Africa  and  the  Transvaal,  the  "Army" 
is  regarded  by  the  Imperialist  Progressives 
as  the  power  that  may  yet  reverse  the  present 
pro- Dutch  racial  balance. 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


WITH  the  national  conventions  less 
than  a  year  away,  the  political  talk, 
such  as  there  is,  is  not  of  parties  but  of 
men,  and  not  of  policies  about  which  the  parties 
differ  but  chiefly  of  the  one  policy  about  which 
they  formally  agree — the  national  regulation 
of  corporations. 

This  "issue"  has  overshadowed  every  other. 
In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Taft,  Governor  Hughes  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  at 
one  on  this  subject.  Hence  either  Secretary 
Taft  or  Mr.  Hughes  would  defeat  Mr.  Bryan 
because  either  of  them  would  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  the  regulation  of  corporate  power, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  great  business  and  financial  interests 
than  Mr.  Bryan.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bryan  would  stand  a  good  chance  to  defeat 
Mr.  Fairbanks  or  Senator  Knox  or  any  other 
Republican  candidate  who  is  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  "friendliness"  to  corpora- 
tions—all this,  of  course,  on  the  very  reason- 
able supposition  that  the  public  will  next  year 
be  in  a  mood  similar  to  its  present  mood.  The 
policy  of  the  national  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions is  the  winning  policy.  Parties  count  for 
little,  and  men  count  for  much  or  little  except 
in  their  attitude  to  this  subject  and  to  the 
subsidiary  subjects. 

The  Republican  party  will  hardly  dare  to 
nominate  any  man  who  is  not  convincingly 
committed  to  this  policy,  for  fear  of  Mr.  Bryan; 
and  the  Democrats  will  hardly  dare  to  nominate 
any  man  but  Mr.  Bryan  because  the  long 
apathy  of  £he  party  has  not  permitted  the 
development  of  any  other  man  as  a  "possi- 
bility."     Apparently  it   must    accept    him  as 


the  only  candidate  on  the  party  horizon — in 
fact  as  almost  the  only  Democrat  of  Presi- 
dential size  whom  the  whole  country  knows. 

It  is  an  odd  situation,  brought  about  chiefly 
by  the  dominant  personalities  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  one  of  whom  cannot  be  a 
candidate  and  the  other  cannot  be  elected. 
But,  strangely  enough,  the  influence  of  them 
both  will  probably  unite  to  make  either  Secre- 
tary Taft  or  Governor  Hughes  the  next  Presi- 
dent— more  likely  Secretary  Taft. 

There  are,  thus,  only  three  active  forces  in 
national  politics  now — Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  the  regulative  policy  upon  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  they  are  agreed. 
The  political  parties,  as  parties,  are  dormant 
masses  upon  which  these  active  influences  may 
work.  Mr.  Bryan  has  for  the  time  being 
killed  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so  given  the  Republican 
party  a  new  direction  of  activity  that  his  policies 
dominate  it. 

PARTIES  AND  PRESENT  LEADERS 

LOOKED  at  from  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  this  anomalous  political  situation 
is  not  necessarily  discouraging.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  probably  means  that  we  are  near 
to  a  time  when  the  parties,  as  parties,  will 
again  have  to  give  clearer  and  better 
accounts  of  themselves  and  show  better  reasons 
for  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  how  we  came  into 
this  peculiarly  personal  era  of  political  history. 
As  late  as  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Administra- 
tion the  parties,  as  parties  -as  large  masses 
of  men,  independently  of  the  personality  of 
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leaders — stood  in  dead  earnest  for  opposing 
policies.  If  you  were  a  Republican,  you  were 
a  protectionist;  and,  if  you  were  a  Democrat, 
(in  spite  of  Mr.  Randall  and  Mr.  Gorman 
and  a  few  other  such  men)  you  were  a  radical 
tariff-reformer,  perhaps  even  a  free-trader. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  was  the 
triumph  of  this  latter  party  principle.  It  meant 
this  emphatically  and  it  had  no  other  meaning. 

Then  came  the  economic  breakdown  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  It  vilified  Mr.  Cleveland; 
it  took  up  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  it  accepted 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan.  In  a  word,  it 
lost  economic  character  and  standing  among 
the  thoughtful  political  parties  of  the  world.  It 
became  a  "  crank"  party.  The  sound  business 
and  financial  interests  of  the  whole  country 
were  necessarily  arrayed  against  it.  This 
was  enough  to  defeat  it. 

But  the  damage  done  by  a  breakdown  in 
economic  character  by  one  party  was,  of  course, 
not  confined  to  that  one  party.  It  is  almost 
always  true  that  when  one  party  breaks  down 
in  character,  the  other  does  too.  The  massing 
of  all  the  strong  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  interests  in  the  opposing  party  brought 
the  inevitable  result  of  strong  financial  manage- 
ment into  politics — in  a  word,  brought  Mr. 
Hanna  and  his  unprecedented  use  of  money  in 
campaigns;  and  along  with  this  came  the  still 
greater  power  in  politics  and  in  government 
of  the  great  financial  interests.  Had  they 
not  saved  the  country  and  was  the  government 
not  properly  theirs?  Mr.  Hanna  himself  went 
into  the  Senate  and  leadership  in  Congress 
passed  more  and  more  completely  into  the 
hands  of  representatives  of  the  great  financial 
and  transportation  interests. 

President  McKinley  saw  clearly  the  wrong 
and  the  danger  of  this  excessive  special  privilege 
and  therefore  of  special  power;  and,  when  his 
death  occurred,  he  was  gradually  preparing 
the  way  for  an  effort  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  inequalities  of  the  tariff — in  other 
words,  to  give   his  party  again  a  party  policy. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  gone  toward  the  same 
large  purpose  of  freeing  the  government  from 
undue  control  by  the  great  interests,  but  he 
has  gone  about  it  in  a  different  way.  Any 
change  in  the  tariff  must  be  legislative.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  characteristic  effort  to 
enforce  the  laws  found  pressing  executive  tasks 
which  led  to  the  lessening  of  the  grasp  of  great 
corporations  on  undue  profit  and  power;  and 
he  has  proceeded  toward  the  same  large  pur- 


pose by  making  the  executive  department 
energetic — by  enforcing  laws  that  had  been 
already  enacted  and  by  insisting  on  fortifying 
them  by  supplementary  legislation.  This  has 
been  a  swifter  and  a  more  direct  attack  on 
privilege  than  trying  to  reform  the  tariff,  and 
a  method  more  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
temperament.  And  he  has  given  his  party  a 
policy — the  restraint  of  corporations  from 
injustice  and  from  undue  political  power. 

All  this  activity  has  strengthened  the  partv 
at  least  so  long  as  it  shall  have  earnest  instead 
of  merely  machine  leadership.  And  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  it  will  hold  to  this  policy, 
as  a  party. 

But  in  the  meantime,  unfortunately  for  both 
parties,  the  Democrats  have  not  developed 
a  leader  since  Mr.  Cleveland  who  can  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  world;  and  they  have  no  united 
earnestness  about  any  policy.  In  spite  of  the 
apparently  growing  objection  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
shown  by  the  Democratic  press,  there  is  yet 
visible  no  other  Democrat  of  national  reputa- 
tion whom  the  party  seems  likely  to  nominate. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  putting  forward 
another  unknown  man  such  as  Judge  Parker 
was.  While  the  party  has,  of  course,  recovered 
from  its  old  lapse  into  the  fatal  error  of  advo- 
cating free  silver  coinage,  it  has  not  yet  come 
back  to  the  positive  and  courageous  position 
that  it  took  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  leadership. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  parties,  as 
parties,  are  of  little  account.  The  Republican 
Party,  which  lost  its  character  by  complete 
surrender  to  the  Great  Interests  under  the 
Hanna  management,  has  been  saved  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  activity  and  by  Democratic  ineffi- 
ciency; but  what  positive  qualities  of  character 
it  will  have,  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  retires  from 
the  White  House,  will  depend  wholly  upon  its 
future  leadership.  If  the  same  kind  of  men 
get  control  of  it  again  as  had  control  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  became  President,  it  will  provoke 
a  great  contest  of  classes.  It  will  breed  Debscs 
and  Hearsts. 

Thus  in  either  party  it  is  the  character  and 
the  personality  of  the  leaders  that  will  count 
for  everything  next  year.  It  would  be  fortu- 
nate if  the  Democrats  should  show  courage  and 
convictions  by  making  an  earnest  platform 
for  tariff  revision  and  nominate  a  man  of  such 
vigor  as  to  demonstrate  the  party's  earnestness 
and  of  such  balance  as  to  command  the  eco- 
nomic respect  of  mankind.     Then  the  party 
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On  June  26th,  Lord  Curzon,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  conferred  the  degree  in  these  words: 
"Vir  jocundissime,  lepillissime,  facetiosissime,  qui  totius  orbis  terrarum  latera  nativa  tua  hilaritate  concutis,  ego, 
auctoritate  rnea  et  totius  universitatis,  admitto  u-  ad  gradum  doctorjs  in  litteris  himoris  causa." 
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would  again  stand  for  something  definite,  even 
in  defeat.  And  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
Republicans  nominate  a  man  who  vill  fix  the 
Roosevelt  policies  as  permanent  party  doctrines. 

IS  MR.  BRYAN'S  NOMINATION  A    FOREGONE 
CONCLUSION? 

IT  STILL  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Bryan 
will  again  be  nor  .mated  by  default — 
simply  because  his  party  has  no  other  man. 
Yet  very  significant  prot°sts  against  such  a 
policy  are  appearing  in  some  of  the  Southern 
Democratic  newspapers.  This,  for  example, 
from  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Messenger: 

"Hasn't  Bryan  made  as  much  money  and  as  great  a 
reputation  out  of  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  as  did 
the  man  who  defeated  him?  If  it  is  money  in  his  pocket 
and  increased  notoriety  to  be  the  candidate,  whether  elected 
or  defeated,  why  should  he  hesitate  at  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation if  it  comes  to  him  with  assurance  of  defeat?  If 
Bryan,  the  third  time  defeated  candidate  for  President, 
will  be  a  bigger  man  than  Bryan  the  twice  defeated  man, 
of  course  he  will  accept  the  nomination  without  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  election  or  certainty  of  defeat." 

The  difficulty  of  putting  such  a  protest  into 
effect  is  the  lack  of  an  available  candidate — as 
yet.  There  are  two  kinds  of  possibilities. 
One  is  the  nomination  of  such  a  man  as  Gover- 
nor Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  who  has  been 
twice  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  in  a  state  that 
has  a  large  normal  Republican  majority.  He 
is  a  plain,  honest,  vigorous  man,  a  "  son  of  the 
people";  and  the  suggestion  of  him  is  not  a 
bad  suggestion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
had  no  experience  in  national  affairs.  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  had  no  experience  in  national 
affairs  when  he  was  elected,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  had  little.  Governor 
Johnson  ;r  emphatically  a  tariff -reformer,  and 
he  worlu  stand  on  the  Tilden-Cleveland 
platform. 

The  other  possibility  is  the  capture  of  the 
Democratic  nomination  by  Mr.  Hearst.  Or 
is  this  an  impossibility?  Let  us  hope  so.  Yet 
few  men  thought  it  possible  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  New  York  would  have  such  a 
fate  as  to  fall  into  his  hands;  and,  had  the 
insurance  scandals  not  occurred,  which  gave 
Mr.  Hughes  an  unusual  advantage,  Mr.  Hearst 
would  probably  be  the  Governor  of  New  York 
to-day.  An  abject  party  is  an  easier  victim 
of  the  aggressive  and  unremitting  use  of  money 
and  of  newspapers  than  men  realize  in  times 
of  ovict  ditmitv, 


WHERE    OUR   WORKING    CHARACTER  IS 
BREAKING  DOWN 

PRESIDENT  MELLEN,  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  said  a  little  while  ago  that,  in  his 
experience,  the  efficiency  of  organized  labor 
had  of  late  years  become  less  as  wages  had 
become  higher.  This  is  a  startling  and  dis- 
couraging declaration;  but  it  has  received  con- 
firmation from  other  men  of  large  experience. 
Some  careful  students  of  the  census  tables  of 
manufactures  and  wages  have  declared  that 
this  tendency  is  more  or  less  general  throughout 
our  manufacturing  activities. 

But,  after  all,  the  cause  is  not  hard  to  find. 
We  have  been  passing  through  an  era  of  labor 
organization  when  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  unions  has  been  to  make  of  themselves 
mainly  strong  fighting  machines.  A  union  card 
means  that  its  owner  has  paid  his  dues  and 
will  obey  an  order  to  strike.  It  may  or  may 
not  mean  that  he  is  an  efficient  workman;  and 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  card  of  a 
very  good  workman  and  the  card  of  a  far  less 
good  one.  Nor,  under  the  rules  of  most  organ- 
izations, has  a  very  good  workman  a  chance  to 
earn  more  money  than  a  far  less  good  one. 

In  a  word,  the  organization  of  labor  has  not 
been  wholly  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  in  work 
but  rather  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  organ- 
izations. In  a  sense,  efficiency  in  work, 
beyond  a  certain  grade,  has  really  been  dis- 
couraged. 

Another  cause  of  decline  in  efficiency  is  the 
lack  of  good  training  in  most  trades.  The 
labor  unions  have  abolished  a  systematic 
apprentice  system,  and  we  have  yet  developed 
few  trade  schools  where  boys  are  thoroughly 
trained.  Thus  the  lack  of  thorough  system- 
atic training  in  the  first  place,  and  thereafter 
the  kind  of  organization  which  permits  skill 
of  the  second  grade  to  receive  as  high  wages 
as  skill  of  the  first-class,  have  discouraged 
the  development  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

This  is  a  fact  that  touches  the  very  founda- 
tions of  American  character  and  of  American 
progress.  It  should  be  a  subject  of  the  gravest 
concern  not  only  to  labor  unions,  to  skilled 
workmen,  and  to  the  employers  of  skilled 
workmen,  but  to  every  class  of  society.  It 
means  retrogression.  It  means — to  the  extent 
to  which  inefficiency  has  increased — a  failure 
in  our  educational  and  social  life. 

Mr.  Mellen,  in  fact,  only  put  in  ceacrete 
form   what   the   best   students   of.  American 
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conditions  have  lately  become  more  and  more 
alarmed  about.  We  have  no  adequate  machin- 
ery for  training  boys  for  high  hand-work;  and 
there  is  an  increasing  social  disinclination  to 
take  up  the  trades.  Some  of  the  few  trade 
schools  that  we  have  lack  as  many  pupils  as 
they  could  train,  because  boys  of  ability  and 
earnestness  prefer  the  more  "respectable" 
life  of  business  and  of  the  professions.  A  lad 
will  become  a  bank-clerk  for  $10  a  week  who 
would  scorn  to  become  an  iron  moulder  for  $20, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  moulder  is  the  more 
likely,  if  he  have  thrift  and  executive  ability, 
to  attain  independence. 

On  one  side  the  workingmen's  organizations 
discourage  the  highest  efficiency  and  on  the 
other  side  our  educational  life  and  our  social 
life  set  up  false  standards.  It  is  high  time 
we  were  waking  up  to  the  peril  in  which  this 
puts  American  life;  and  the  many  signs  that  we 
are  waking  up  are  among  the  most  cheerful 
facts  of  present  activity. 

THE  OPEN  SHOP  CAMPAIGN 

THE  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers is  alive  to  the  danger  to  our 
industries  that  a  lack  of  workmen's  efficiency 
brings.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Van  Cleave,  of  St.  Louis,  the  Association 
is  undertaking,  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  full 
truth  of  our  industrial  situation.  Its  platform 
has  as  its  principal  plank  the  open  shop.  The 
open  shop  means:  "No  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  tools,  machinery  or  materials,  except 
of  such  as  are  unsafe;  no  limitation  of  output; 
•no  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices 
sarid "helpers,  when  of  proper  age;  no  '  boycott; 
no'  sympathetic'  strike;  no" -'sacrifice  of  •  the 
independent  workingman  to  the  labor  union; 
•no  compulsory  use  of  the  union  label." 

These  principles  are  necessary  for  American 
industrial  progress.  For  that  matter  they  are 
necessary  even  for  social  or  political  progress. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  unions,  apprentices 
have  been  restricted,  the  boycott  and  the 
sympathetic  strike  have  been  used  to  the  damage 
of  innocent  persons,  and  output  has  been 
limited.  Worse  yet,  where  they  have  had 
sufficient  political  influence,  graft  has  thriven 
— necessarily  because  politics  rested  on  a 
false  basis.  Worse  yet,  our  social  notions 
have  so  changed  that  the  skilled  trades  are  not 
as  attractive  to  American  youth  as  they  once 
were  and  must  become  agnin. 
■    The  Association  of  Manufacturers,  with  its 


local  organizations,  is  systematically  under- 
taking a  campaign  of  education,  using  every 
legitimate  method  of  persuasion;  and  it  will 
establish  labor  bureaus  where  workmen  may 
find  employment  and  employers  may  find 
workmen.  Every  State  will  have  its  com- 
mittee to  further  the  Association's  aims.  And 
it  is  undertaking  a  general  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  trade  high-schools  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  This  is  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  that  seems  most 
promising  and  most  probable. 

THE  OPEN  SHOP— A  CASE  IN  POINT 

THE  efforts  of  ill-managed  labor  unions 
to  obstruct  industrial  progress  are  illus- 
trated by  a  little  occurrence  in  the  press-room 
of  The  World's  Work. 

Mechanical  feeders  are  now  made  which 
feed  paper  to  printing  presses  with  greater 
regularity  and  at  greater  speed  and  consequently 
with  greater  economy  than  men  can  feed  it; 
and  the  presses  on  which  this  magazine  is 
printed  are  equipped  with  these  mechanical 
feeders.  The  Feeders'  Union  in  New  York 
demanded  that  as  many  men  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this  shop  as  would.be  required  if 
no  mechanical  feeder  had  been  invented. 

This  demand  means  that  a  number  of  men 
must  be  kept  at  full  wages  whose  sole  duty  it 
would  be  to  stand  (or  to  sit)  and  see  the  ma- 
chinery run— see  the  presses  fed  better  than 
they  could  feed  them.  When  the  owners  of  the 
shop  declined  to  accede  to  this  demand,  all 
the  feeders  and  the  pressmen  as  well,  who  had 
not  even  the  feeders'  excuse,  went  out.  Some 
of  them,  or  their  fellows  of  the  union,  are  now 
spending  their  days  on  the  street  nearby  as 
"pickets,"  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  men 
who  have  their  places  to  give  up  their  jobs. 

This  demand  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  a 
shoe-manufacturer  who  pegs  shoes  by  machin- 
ery must  employ  as  many  shoemakers  as  would 
be  necessary  to  peg  by  hand  all  the  shoes  that 
he  makes  by  machinery.  It  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  a  cotton-manufacturer  must  employ 
as  many  women  as  could  spin  by  hand  all  the 
thread -product  of  his  mill;  and  so  on.  In  a 
word,  the  industrial  advance  made  by  machin- 
ery must  be  stopped !  This  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  every  competent  pressman  in  the 
United  States  can  get  a  job  at  good  wages. 

When  a  union  or  any  other  set  of  men  under- 
takes so  large  a  task  as  checking  the  use  of 
machinery,  they  make  a  pitiful  display  of  a 
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wrong  relation  to  life  and  to  work  in  this  year 
1907  and  in  these  United  States  of  America. 
Such  unions  arc  throwing  away  the  help  and 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  other  working 
men  —of  the  owners  of  this  shop,  for  example, 
who  themselves  are  working  men  or  noth- 
ing. 

Of  course,  such  an  effort  is  a  foregone  failure. 
Else  who  could  conduct  shops  with  any  hope 
of  success  ?  But  for  the  moment  even  as  pitiful 
an  effort  to  reverse  human  progress  as  this  is 
causes  some  trouble.  For  instance,  a  part  of 
the  edition  of  the  July  number  of  The  World's 
Work  was  delayed  for  a  few  days,  to  the 
annoyance  of  some  subscribers.  There  are 
very  few  pardonable  reasons  for  delay  in  issuing 
a  periodical.  But,  if  any  delay  be  pardonable, 
the  publishers  hope  that  this  is. 

To  those  who  have  been  patient  or  sym- 
pathetic under  this  annoyance,  the  publishers 
wish  to  express  their  hearty  appreciation.  The 
union  feeders  and  pressmen  have  done  them 
good  service  by  making  this  publishing  house 
an  open  shop  from  the  top  floor  to  the  basement ; 
and  it  will  remain  an  open  shop. 

Most  questions  that  arise  in  the  conduct  of 
life  or  of  industry  are  debatable.  But  this  is 
not  one  of  them.  The  conclusion  was  reached 
before  the  controversy  was  begun.  The  owners 
of  this  publishing  house  might  conceivably 
shut  it  up  and  earn  their  livings  in  some  other 
way — a  contingency,  however,  that  is  not 
imminent;  but,  as  they  regard  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  to  society,  they  could  not  con- 
ceivably conduct  it  at  the  retrogressive  and 
uneconomic  dictation  of  other  persons,  espe- 
cially when  this  dictation  is  based  on  a  plan  of 
work  that  makes  for  inefficiency  and  weakens 
manhood. 

THE  CONFLICT  ABOUT  PUBLIC  LANDS 

TiHiRE  is,  of  course,  a  body  of  laws  to 
govern  the  care  and  the  use  and  the  dis- 
position of  government  lands  in  the  Western 
States.  But  many  of  them  have  been  so  sys- 
tematically disregarded,  evaded,  and  violated 
that  in  many  communities  they  have  become 
a  dead  letter.  Public  opinion  has  become  ad- 
justed to  evading  them.  Important  enterprises 
are  conducted  in  disregard  of  them,  and 
large  investments  made.  Many  men  ceased 
supposing  that  they  would  ever  be  rigidly  en- 
forced;  and  the  "moral  sentiment"  of  many 
communities  approved  their  desuetude.  Yet 
in  the  main  these    are  wise   laws,   necessary 


for  the  proper  use  or  for  the  preservation  ot 
forests  and  water-supplies. 

When  the  present  Administration  began  to 
enforce  them,  many  prominent  men  were  in- 
dicted and  some  were  convicted.  But  the 
sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  the  public  in  the 
West  was  with  the  violators  and  not  with  the 
enforcers  of  the  law.  At  the  recent  Public 
Land  Convention  in  Denver,  the  Colorado 
delegates  wore  badges  denouncing  "inter- 
ference by  Government  bureaus  under  auto- 
cratic rules  and  regulations";  Senator  Hey- 
burn  exhibited  a  map  of  Idaho  showing  the 
large  areas  of  forest  reserves  and  spoke  as  if 
the  Government  had  forcibly  and  wantonly 
taken  this  land  from  people  who  had  titles  to 
it;  and  the  drift  of  the  addresses  was  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  whole  subject  is  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Congress  stopped  some  executive  orders  touch- 
ing land-administration  while  they  were  in 
process  of  execution.  The  Western  sentiment 
— a  strong  part  of  it  at  least — is  opposed  to 
the  proper  preservation  of  these  forests.  The 
Administration  is,  of  course,  in  favor  of  their 
preservation.  The  public  opinion  of  the  coun 
try  (except  so  much  of  it  as  is  more  or  less 
selfishly  interested  or  has  suffered  hardship 
because  of  the  recent  enforcement  of  laws  long 
disregarded)  demands  that  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  be  carried  out.  The  conflict 
will  continue  in  Congress,  as  it  is  all  the  while 
appearing  in  the  courts,  where  land-thieves 
are  brought  to  trial.  If  the  general  purpose 
of  the  existing  laws  and  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent prevail,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  next 
generation,  which  will  be  more  earnest  even 
than  the  opposition  of  the  present.  The 
Western  trip  of  Secretary  Garfield,  Mr.  Pinchot, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  ,and  Mr.  Ballinger, 
Land  Commissioner,  was  a  wise  use  of  the 
summer.  These  capable  and  ourageous  public 
servants  can  have  no  aim  but  die  public  good — 
of  this  generation  and  of  the  next ;  and  they  will 
be  able  to  present  the  problem  and  to  execute 
the  laws  and  to  frame  policies  with  first-hand 
information. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  REGULATION  OF  TRAFFIC 
COMPANIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

ON  JULY  1st,  two  new  commissions  of  five 
members  each  took  charge  of  the  super- 
vision of  all  railroad,  street-railway,  subway, 
express,  lighting  and  miscellaneous  transporta- 
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tion  companies  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  two  commissions  took  over  the  authority 
and  the  duties  vested  for  years  in  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission, the  Gas  and  Electricity  Commission, 
and  the  State  Inspectors  of  Water  Meters,  and 
various  new  duties  besides  imposed  under 
the  act  which  brought  these  new  commissions 
into  being. 

No  man  can  say  in  advance  whether  they 
can  successfully  do  the  thousand  tasks  that 
must  arise  in  a  state  as  big  and  populous  as 
New  York.  Of  course,  similar  commissions 
have  done  well  in  other  states,  and  even  more 
strikingly  in  other  countries — but  New  York  is 
New  York,  and  no  other  place.  Besides,  the 
powers  of  these  commissions  are  more  sweep- 
ing than  the  powers,  we  believe,  given  to 
similar  bodies  in  any  other  state. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  commissioners 
to  control  the  making  of  railroad  rates,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  car-supply,  both  on  railroads 
and  street-railways,  the  distribution  of  cars  to 
shippers,  the  giving  of  free  or  reduced -rate 
transportation,  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  one  corporation  by 
another,  the  issue  and  capitalization  of  fran- 
chises, and  the  consolidation,  in  any  form 
whatever,  of  companies  that  come  under  the 
Public  Utilities  Act.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
companies  alone  are  excepted  from  the  author- 
ity and  control  of  the  commissioners. 

The  men  in  whom  are  vested  these  remark- 
able powers  are  not  widely  known  men.  Mr. 
William  R.  Willcox,  the  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Commission,  has  gained  an  hon- 
orable public  reputation  as  postmaster  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Frank  W.  Stevens,  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Commission,  is  little 
known  in  public  life,  and  is  known  not  at  all 
to  the  political  world.  In  fact,  the  members 
of  the  commissions,  chosen  directly  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes,  are  singularly  free  from  political 
trammels.  The  whole  body  is  strictly  non- 
political.  Of  the  ten  members,  but  one,  Mr. 
James  E.  Sague,  is  a  practical  railroad 
man.  There  is  not  a  traction  expert,  a  gas 
expert,  nor  an  engineer  on  the  board.  The 
Governor  appears  to  have  gone  on  the  safe 
assumption  that,  if  he  selected  honest  and 
faithful  commissioners,  they  could  hire  all 
.necessary  expert  advice.  The  public  at  large 
will  probably  agree  with  Governor  Hughes 
that  the  first  requisites  are  honesty  and  willing- 
ness to  work  overtime. 


For  the  task  is  one  that  will  require  the  most 
painstaking  labor.  There  will  be  no  holidays 
for  these  commissions,  and  their  way  will  be 
beset  with  many  pitfalls.  Already  one  branch 
of  the  newspaper  press  is  calling  upon  them 
immediately  to  undertake  a  prosecution  of 
certain  capitalists.  Criticism  will  be  the 
daily  fare  of  the  commissioners.  It  is  well 
that  so  many  of  them  are  lawyers,  for  it  will 
require  the  nicest  discrimination  and  the  most 
imperturbable  composure  to  choose  the  right 
path  in  the  control  of  the  administration  of 
these  great  companies,  particularly  of  those 
in  New  York  City. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Hughes  is  Governor,  the  poli- 
cies, the  initiative  and  the  results  of  these  com- 
missions will  be  based  upon  the  nicest  legal 
judgment,  the  fairest  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  and  the  same  spirit  of  courageous  fair 
play  that  p-j^Dted  his  veto  of  the  two-cent 
bill  in  the  la.?  of  the  country-wide  agitation 
against  the  railroads  and  the  hysteria  of  a 
large,  if  not  particularly  influential,  part  of 
the  press.  lor  this  law  is  the  great  personal 
triumph  of  the  Governor — his  contribution  to 
the  most  pressing  and  most  vexing  problem 
of  our  time.  And,  if  it  work  well  under  his 
guidance,  it  will  have  made  a  long  start  toward 
permanence. 

VAST  SUMS  TO  NEW  FIELDS— AND  THE  RESULT 

FRANCE  and  England  are  two  of  the 
richest  nations  in  the  world.  New  York 
is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  world. 
Yet  in  the  last  week  in  June,  British  consols 
and  French  rentes,  which  are  the  representative 
bonds  of  those  two  nations,  fell  to  the  lowest 
prices  in  years.  And  in  the  same  week  the 
City  of  New  York  offered  for  sale  nearly  thirty 
million  dollars  of  its  four  per  cent,  stock  and 
received  bids  for  only  two  and  a  half  millions. 
In  other  words,  this  city  is  unable,  at  this  time, 
to  sell  its  stocks  even  at  a  price  the  lowest  in 
its  history. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  events?  No 
one  believes  that  the  English  nation,  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  and  at  the  very  crest  of  its 
commercial  greatness,  is  weaker  to-day  than 
it  was,  for  instance,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Boer  War.  Nor  can  any  man  say  that  France 
is  weakening,  although  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  income  tax,  recently  laid,  has  struck  a  blow 
at  the  popular  habit  of  investing  in  the  national 
bonds.  Certainly  no  New  Yorker  is  willing 
to  admit  that  the  bonds  or  stocks  of  the  city  are 
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less  valuable  to-day  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  Yet  ten  years  ago  the  city  could  sell  3! 
per  cent,  stock  for  a  better  price  than  it  can 
now  sell  4  per  cent,  stock. 

The  cause  is  not  in  England,  nor  in  France, 
nor  in  New  York.  It  is  in  underlying  economic- 
conditions.  Money  is  scarce  the  world  around. 
Such  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital  is  needed 
to  carry  on  great  works  in  all  lands,  the  mills, 
the  shops,  the  railroads,  the  canals,  the  farms — 
in  a  word  commerce — that  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  borrow  great  sums  of  money  for  other 
purposes.  For  instance,  the  United  States  alone 
has  sent,  within  the  past  few  years,  perhaps  half 
a  billion  to  help  develop  Mexico,  another  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  to  build  mills,  railroads,  and 
street  railways  in  Cuba;  yet  another  quarter  of 
a  billion  to  open  up  the  Philippines.  Great 
Britain  has  poured  probably  a  billion  dollars 
into  South  Africa  since  the  war  ended.  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  together  sent  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  pay  the 
debts  of  Japan.  These  are  but  instances.  They 
show  how  the  cash  of  the  world  has  been  drawn 
into  fields  untilled  by  our  fathers. 

True,  the  increasing  gold  supply  has  gone 
far  to  offset  the  drain;  but  it  has  not  met  it  by 
probably  many  billions  of  dollars.  For>  at 
this  very  time,  when  the  old  lands  are  pouring 
out  their  money  for  the  building  up  of  the  new, 
the  old  lands  themselves  are  demanding  more 
and  more  money — money  in  billions  for  rail- 
roads, money  in  billions  for  business.  And, 
between  all  these  insistent  demands,  the  private 
investor  stands  supreme,  the  master  of  the 
situation.  If  New  York  City  will  not  pay 
him  more  than  four  dollars  interest  on  his  hun- 
dred he  will  lend  his  money  to  Japan,  at  five 
dollars,  or  even  to  a  mining  company,  at  twenty, 
in  promises.  It  is  merely  the  old  principle  of 
supply  and  demand.  And,  since  New  York 
City  is  demanding  and  the  public  is  supplying, 
New  York  must  come  to  the  public's  terms; 
for  that  is  the  way  of  the  business  world.  The 
man  with  money  has  no  favorites.  Other 
things  being  equal,  he  chooses  the  creditor 
who  pays  him  best.  And  this  is  the  fact  that 
underlies  these  strange  phenomena  of  latter- 
day  finance. 

TO  MEET  THE  RAILROAD  NEEDS 

THERE  are  three  parties  to  the  building 
of  every  railroad  or  to  its  extension  or 
equipment.  The  first  is  the  citizen,  the  second 
is  the  person  who  supplies  the  money,  and  the 


third  is  the  plan-maker  and  actual  constructor. 
The  trouble  that  the  railroads  present  arises 
from  the  dislocation  of  these  three  parties. 
The  citizen  clamors  for  railroads,  for  more 
cars,  for  more  locomotives,  for  everything  that 
goes  to  make  a  railroad.  The  man  with  the 
money  refuses  to  advance  it  until  the  citizen 
stops  brandishing  a  legislative  club.  The 
builder,  meantime,  also  is  afraid  of  the  citizen, 
but  he  makes  most  of  his  prayers  to  the  man 
with  the  money. 

Now  this  is  the  gist  of  the  condition  that  has 
been  and  will  be  the  theme  of  so  many  public 
addresses,  letters,  essays,  warnings  and  pleas. 
It  is  very  far  removed  from  the  ideal  condition. 
Properly  the  citizen  should  come  to  the  builder 
and  ask  for  facilities,  not  cringingly  nor  yet 
as  a  bully,  but  as  one  business  man  making  a 
contract  with  another  business  man.  If  the 
builder  is  satisfied,  he  should  be  able  to  call 
upon  Capital  quickly,  obtain  funds,  and  then 
go  ahead  and  build  the  road,  or  buy  the  new 
equipment,  or  do  the  double-tracking  requisite. 

But  because  of  this  dislocation  Wall  Street 
is  despondent,  the  State  legislators  are  bitter, 
for  some  of  the  people  are  savage,  and  the  rail- 
road magnates  are  not  fit  company  for  God- 
fearing men.  What  can  be  done?  When 
a  disagreement  of  this  kind  occurs  in  a  firm,  or 
in  a  single  corporation,  provided  the  firm  or 
the  corporation  is  sound,  it  is  generally  easy  to 
reach  an  adjustment.  Why  cannot  an  ad- 
justment be  reached  in  this  greater  matter? 

Of  course,  the  real  difficulty  is  that  "the 
citizen"  means  eighty  millions  of  people,  "the 
investor"  means  also  a  large  number,  and 
there  are  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty 
great  railroad  builders.  The  citizen  in  his 
present  mood  declares  that  the  builder  is  a 
robber  and  a  thief.  The  builder  retorts  that 
the  citizen  does  not  know  what  he  wants. 
Meantime  the  man  with  the  money  decides  to 
spend  it  in  South  America,  or  Canada,  or  even 
in  Japan. 

Yet  there  is  a  way  of  adjustment.  To 
begin  with,  the  railroad  builder  must  come  out 
in  the  open  and  let  himself  be  seen  He  must 
wash  his  hands  of  the  disreputable  stains  left 
by  his  dabbling  in  high  finance.  He  must 
move  his  residence  from  Wall  St  eet.  What 
would  one  say  of  a  reformed  pirate  who  still 
maintained  his  ship  upon  the  seas,  though  he 
should  now  call  it  a  yacht?  In  fine,  the  rail- 
road president  or  chairman  who  is  to  help 
rather  than  to  hinder  the  restoration  of  public 
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confidence    must    first    of    all    make    himself 
worthy  of  that  confidence. 

From  the  citizen,  little  need  at  once  be 
expected;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  a  huge 
mass  of  people  must  be  led.  No  man  who 
understands  the  American  people  will  doubt 
that  they  will  quickly  follow,  when  they  see 
that  the  men  whom  they  are  to  follow  are  honest, 
robust,  and  strong.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  one  reflects  that  the  goal  at  which  they 
aim  is  their  own  profit. 

Then,  what  of  the  third  party,  the  man  with 
the  money?  Can  anyone  doubt  that  he  will 
be  ready  to  do  his  duty  just  as  soon  as  the  other 
two  reach  an  understanding?  Is  it  so  soon 
forgotten  that  the  foreign  capitalists  supplied 
nearly  half  the  money  that  was  needed  to  build 
our  great  railways  in  the  first  place?  No  one 
can  doubt  that  Europe  will  do  again,  if  need  be, 
what  it  has  done  before.  It  needs  only  the 
basis  of  confidence.  There  was  a  recent  most 
interesting  article  on  American  railways  in  the 
London  Statist.  That  paper,  which  is  an 
authority,  declares  that  England  is  ready  and 
eager  to  supply  the  money  needed  by  the 
American  railroads.  English  investors  wait 
a  few  more  signs  that  the  people — that  is  the 
government — do  not  intend  to  destroy  the  rail- 
roads nor  to  cripple  them.  They  hail  with 
delight  the  moderate  Jamestown  address  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  the  veto  of  the  two- 
cent  fare  bill  in  New  York  by  Governor  Hughes. 
They  take  the  former  to  indicate  the  Federal 
attitude,  and  the  latter  to  prove  that  in  the 
State  Governments  there  still  exists  enough 
strength  to  over-rule  the  fanaticism  of  the  pro- 
fessional anti-corporation  legislator. 

THE  AVERAGE  MAN  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS 

THIS  is  a  prosperous  country.  Its  people 
are  rich,  and  they  are  living  well. 
The  average  well-informed  man  thinks  that  this 
condition  of  prosperity  will  continue  at  least 
for  another  twelve-month.  He  thinks  that 
perhaps  the  presidential  year  will  bring  some 
falling  off  of  the  full  current,  but  he  does  not 
dream  that  this  disturbance  will  affect  his 
personal  fortunes. 

Yet,  here  and  there,  one  may  find  .incidents 
that  afford  some  food  for  reflection.  One 
hears,  for  instance,  that  the  great  telephone 
supply  company  has  laid  off  three  thousand 
employees  because  the  telephone  companies 
are  unable  to  raise  money  to  pay  their 
debts    and    to    carry   on    new   work   of  con- 


struction. A  great  steel  firm  in  New  York 
City  goes  into  bankruptcy  because  it  cannot 
borrow  money  to  carry  on  its  business.  Every 
train  into  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago 
a  month  or  so  ago  brought  home  commercial 
travelers  who  had  cut  short  their  trips  because 
business  was  too  slow. 

These  are  little  things,  noted  in  special 
industries  and  trades.  If  the  same  thing  were 
going  on  in  every  industry  and  trade  at  the  same 
moment  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ask  any 
question  about  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
As  it  is,  a  question  arises,  but  that  is  all.  In 
last  December  a  few  of  the  railroads  began  to 
stop  their  extensions.  Later,  a  few  industrial 
companies  began  slowly  to  cut  down  their 
"  bills  payable,"  and  to  build  up  a  cash  reserve- 
to  meet  anything  that  might  happen  to  come 
in  the  spring.  Even  more  slowly,  the  individ- 
ual tradesman,  or  manufacturer,  has  begun 
to  follow  the  same  policy.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  time  for  the  average  man  who  is  a  consumer, 
whether  he  be  a  producer  or  not,  to  take  heed 
of  these  things. 

For  the  average  man  is  generally  the  last 
man  to  see  changing  financial  conditions.  He 
begins  to  cut  down  his  working  expenses  only 
after  half  the  men  in  his  department  have  been 
dismissed,  and  when  dismissal  is  hanging  over 
his  own  head.  In  fact,  the  merchant  who 
begins  to  cut  down  his  office  and  store  expenses 
in  January  seldom  begins  to  economize  at  home 
in  the  same  month.  His  living  expense  has 
probably  advanced,  rather  than  decreased,  as 
the  uncertainty  has  increased  in  business  circles. 
While,  therefore,  the  average  man  need  not 
be  alarmed,  his  condition  is  at  least  worthy  of 
his  close  attention. 

SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 

THE  issue  of  insurance  policies  for  amounts 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars  with  pre- 
miums payable  in  weekly  or  monthly  instal- 
ments is  known  as  "Industrial  Insurance"  and 
is  limited  to  a  few  companies.  The  cost  of  this 
form  of  insurance  is  enormous.  Out  of  every 
dollar  that  policy-holders  pay  in,  they  receive 
back  less  than  a  third.  The  cost  of  soliciting 
and  management  is  forty  to  fifty  cents  out  of 
every  dollar — more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the 
conduct  of  standard  insurance.  The  reason 
for  this  great  economic  waste  lies  in  the  system 
itself.  It  is  a  bad  system,  because  a  high  per- 
centage of  cost  is  unavoidable  where  solicitors 
are  paid  commissions  for  collecting  nickels  and 
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dimes.  This  waste  is  paid  by  the  policy-holders 
and  diminishes  the  benefits  that  they  receive. 
There  is  thus  every  reason  to  desire  a  more 
economical  system  of  insurance  for  small 
amounts. 

The  Massachusetts  Savings  Insurance 
League  proposed  to  remedy  this  evil  by  allow- 
ing every  savings  bank  to  establish  an  insurance 
department  and  to  sell  life  insurance  policies 
in  sums  of  $500  and  less  at  cost,  thereby  giving 
the  depositors  the  same  benefits  in  life  insurance 
that  they  have  in  the  custody  of  their  savings. 
A  bill  to  that  effect  was  submitted  by  the 
League  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
has  become  a  law.  There  are  to  be  no  agents, 
solicitors,  or  collectors  for  the  insurance  depart- 
ment any  more  than  for  the  savings  depart- 
ment. The  same  trustees  will  have  charge 
of  both.  The  same  offices  will  serve  both 
departments.  The  same  supervision  and  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  investments,  accounting, 
interest  and  profits  will  apply  to  both.  Any 
depositor  in  a  savings  bank  can  have  his  life 
insurance  in  connection  with  his  deposits  and  his 
premiums  charged  to  his  deposit.  He  has 
simply  to  show  physical  fitness.  A  separate 
account  is  to  be  kept  of  the  savings  funds  and  of 
the  insurance  funds;  and  any  savings  bank 
desiring  to  do  an  insurance  business  must 
provide  a  special  expense  and  insurance 
guarantee  fund  which  must  be  kept  intact. 
The  form  of  policy  will  be  prepared  by  a  state 
actuary  who  will  also  prepare  a  table  of  rates 
and,  in  connection  with  the  state  medical 
director,  will  prescribe  the  rules  for  the  accept- 
ability of  the  applicants. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  experiment. 
It  will  enable  the  same  class  of  working  people 
to  whom  the  savings  banks  have  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  insure  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
members  of  their  families  on  terms  that  arc 
economically  sound.  The  League  has  not  only 
secured  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  has  induced 
many  leading  savings  banks  to  announce  their 
intention  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  former  governors,  two  bishops, 
a  mayor,  two  judges,  the  president  of  the 
Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  chairman  of 
the  Good  Government  Association,  a  Harvard 
professor,  the  secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  several  bankers,  business  men  and 
lawyers.  The  best  way  to  solve  many  pressing 
economic  and  social  problems  is  for  such  men 
as  these  to  get  together  and  undertake  them. 


TO  SEND  OUR  MANUFACTURERS  ABROAD 

AN  INTERESTING  and  possibly  prac- 
tical suggestion  has  been  made  by  ouf 
Consul  8 L  Hanover,  Germany,  that  picked 
groups  ot  American  manufacturers  make  ex- 
cursions to  foreign  countr'?s  to  promote  trade. 
A  tour  should  be  carefully  laid  out.  Accurate 
information  about  al'  places  to  be  visited 
should  be  compiled  in  advance.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors 
so  that  they  may  get  accurate  local  information 
on  their  arrival.     The  suggestion  goes  on: 

'Some  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  gained  by  such  a 
trip  are  an  interesting,  valuable  and  pleasurable  voyage, 
educational  advantages  in  the  way  of  broadening  the  view 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  direct  business  secured 
and  acquaintance  established,  the  study  of  markets,  needs, 
methods,  and  processes  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  and  the  awakening  of  sentiments  favoring 
reciprocal  trade  relations  generally." 

This  is  a  plan  that,  like  most  plans,  will 
depend  wholly  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  shall  be  carried  out.  If  the  right  kind  of 
American  manufacturers  go  to  countries  and 
cities  where  markets  for  their  products  can  be 
built  up  or  enlarged,  and  if  they  study  local 
conditions  and  even  local  prejudices  sympathet- 
ically, it  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  benefits 
that  might  follow.  American  manufacturers 
or  the  trading  companies  through  which  they 
work  already  have  agents  or  send  salesmen  to 
all  important  markets;  but  agents  and  salesmen 
are  not  themselves  manufacturers,  and  there  is 
a  difference.  One  hindrance  to  the  growth  of 
our  foreign  trade  in  many  markets  is  the 
ignorance  of  those  markets  in  our  factories. 

FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
PIACES 

A  PUBLIC-SPIRITED  resident  of  one  of 
our  inland  cities  was  lately  driving  a 
visitor  about  the  town.  They  came  to  a  series 
of  new  bridges  over  a  stream.  "Along  this 
stream  we  are  building  a  drive,  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  bridge  that  the  city  has  decided  shall 
be  built  at  every  street.     Do  you  like  it  ?" 

"It  is  substantial." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  not  really  beautiful.  I  tri<  I 
to  have  the  choice  of  the  design  postponed 
until  a  thorough  study  could  have  been  made 
of  bridges  for  such. a  place  -a  study  by  person- 
of  the  best  artistic  training  who  should  have 
been  authorized  to  search  the  whole  world 
for  suggestions. 
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"  For,"  he  went  on,  "  bridges  will  be  here  all 
our  lives,  during  the  lives  of  our  children  and 
of  their  children  and  of  their  children,  as  long 
as  this  shall  be  a  city.  Every  house  now  stand- 
ing here  may  be  torn  down  or  modified,  for 
most  buildings  are  temporary.  But  a  road 
and  a  bridge  are  eternal  things.  They  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  stream  runs. 

"  Here  is  a  chance,  then,  to  construct  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  perhaps 
the  best  chance  that  the  city  affords.  If  we 
had  been  patient  and  wise  enough  to  have  made 
bridges  that  should  be  beautiful,  we  should 
have  added  to  the  charm  of  our  city  for  ever. 
This  was  a  great  opportunity  lost." 

The  feeling  of  this  man  is  the  feeling  of  the 
art  societies — the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  Fine  Arts  Federation  and  the  Society 
of  Beaux  Arts — which  have  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  petition  Congress  to  establish  a 
Federal  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  the  head  of 
which  shall  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  The  Department  should  have  "  super- 
vision of  government  works,  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  the  laying  out  of  national 
parks,  the  establishment  of  museums  and 
galleries  in  various  cities,  the  acquirement  of 
works  of  art  and  the  stimulation  of  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  education  of  art." 

This  is  a  very  comprehensive  programme 
which  will  encounter  many  practical  objections, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
form  or  perhaps  in  any  form  at  any  early  time. 
But  there  is  a  profitable  field  for  popular 
education  up  to  an  appreciation  of  this  purpose. 
Within  a  generation  or  two  the  United  States 
might  surpass  any  land  in  the  world  in  the 
beauty  of  its  public  works  and  places,  if  we 
should  go  about  it  right;  for  we  are  just  begin- 
ning an  era  of  ambitious  and,  to  a  degree, 
permanent  construction. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  DISEASE 

IT  IS  EASY,  following  the  analogy  of  some 
foreign  governments,  to  suggest  the 
creation  of  additional  departments  of  our 
national  government  with  new  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  as  their  heads.  But  there 
are  few  innovations  more  difficult  to  bring 
about. 

But  the  movement,  which  has  lately  gathered 
much  force,  to  extend  the  powers  and  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Government  in  guard- 
ing the  public  health,  is  likely  to  lead — if  not 
to  a  Department  with  representation  in  the 


Cabinet — to  a  wider  range  of  governmental 
activity;  and  there  is  no  other  such  extension 
of  public  activity  for  which  so  strong  an  ai^-u- 
ment  can  be  made. 

In  one  of  the  most  instructive  books  of  recent 
years,  "The  Kingdom  of  Man,"  Professor 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  the  foremost  of  English 
biologists,  makes  it  plain  that  civilized  govern- 
ments must  increase  their  activity  in  combating 
diseases,  especially  in  preventing  them.  There 
is  no  other  agency  that  can  do  the  task  ade- 
quately, because  no  other  agenc)  can  exercise 
control  over  masses  of  people. 

"Within  the  past  few  years,"  he  writes,  "the  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  disease  has  become  so  far  advanced  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  practical  certainty  that,  by  unstinted 
application  of  known  methods  of  investigation  and  con- 
sequent controlling  action,  all  epidemic  disease  could  be 
abolished  within  a  period  so  short  as  fifty  years.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  the  employment  of  the  means  at  our  command. 
Where  there  is  one  man  of  first-rate  intelligence  employed 
in  detecting  the  disease-producing  parasites,  their  special 
conditions  of  life  and  the  way  to  bring  them  to  an  end, 
there  should  be  a  thousand.  It  should  be  as  much  the 
purpose  of  civilized  governments  to  protect  their  citizens 
in  this  respect  as  it  is  to  provide  defence  against  human 
aggression.  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  this  immensely  important 
control  of  a  great  and  constant  danger  and  injury  to  man- 
kind is  left  to  the  unorganized  inquiries  of  a  few  enthusiasts. 
So  little  is  this  matter  understood  or  appreciated,  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  states,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  do  not  even  know  that  such  protection 
is  possible." 

He  goes  on : 

"The  explanation  is  that  the  masses  of  the  people,  in 
civilized  as  well  as  uncivilized  countries,  are  not  yet  aware 
of  the  situation.  When  knowledge  on  this  matter  reaches, 
as  it  inevitably  will  in  time,  to  the  general  population,  it  is 
certain  that  the  democracy  will  demand  that  those  who 
expend  the  resources  of  the  community,  and,  as  government 
officials,  undertake  the  organization  of  the  national  defence 
and  other  great  public  services  for  the  common  good, 
shall  put  into  practice  the  power  of  Nature-control  which 
has  been  gained  by  mankind,  and  shall  exert  every  sinew 
to  obtain  more.  To  effect  this,  the  democracy  will  demand 
that  those  who  carry  on  public  affairs  shall  not  be  persons 
solely  acquainted  with  the  elegant  fancies  and  stories  of 
past  ages,  but  shall  be  trained  in  the  acquisition  of  natural 
knowledge  and  keenly  active  in  the  skilful  application  of 
Nature-control  to  the  development  of  the  well-being  of 
the  community." 

The  growing  organization  to  carry  this  very 
idea  into  action  is  securing  the  support  of 
influential  men  of  all  callings. 
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A  LONG  STEP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

FEW  things  are  as  conservative  as  educa- 
tional institutions  and  methods.  To 
make  a  serious  change  in  them  is  a  prodigious 
task.  It  is  like  changing  the  course  of  a  river 
you  must  both  dam  and  dig.  The  very  shape 
of  the  world  is  against  you,  and  the  habit  of 
ages.  So  much  the  more  noteworthy,  there- 
fore, are  the  radical  changes  that  President 
Wood  row  Wilson  is  making  in  the  life  of 
Princeton.  This  change  has  never  been  better 
told  than  in  a  recent  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of    he  Board  of  Trustees: 

"We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few  years  the  creation 
of  a  new  Princeton.  .  .  .  Princeton,  so  far  as  her  under- 
graduates were  concerned,  had  come  to  be  merely  a  delight- 
ful place  of  residence,  where  young  men,  for  the  most  part 
happily  occupied  with  other  things,  were  made  to  perform 
certain  academic  tasks.  .  .  .  For  a  great  majority  of 
them  residence  here  meant  a  happy  life  of  comradeship 
and  sport  interrupted  by  the  grind  of  perfunctory  'lessons' 
and  examinations,  to  which  they  attended  rather  because 
of  the  fear  of  being  cut  from  off  ;ne  life  than  because  they 
were  seriously  engaged  in  getting  the  training  which  would 
fit  their  faculties  and  their  spirits  for  the  tasks  of  the  world." 

That  is  a  familiar  picture.  Then  follows  an 
explanation  of  the  change  that  the  tutorial 
system  has  wrought  in  two  years: 

'"By  it,  we  meant  to  say  that  the  intellectual  life  of  a 
college  did  not  consist  of  attendance  upon  class  exercises 
or  of  preparation  for  recitations,  but  consisted  rather  of 
constant  contact  with  study  and  the  intimate  association 
of  teacher  and  pupil  outside  the  classroom,  where  the  tra- 
dition of  lectures  and  recitations  was  forgotten,  or  rejected, 
and  a  thoroughly  natural  and  human  relationship,  the 
relationship  of  fellow  students,  substituted.  And  that 
meaning  has  at  once  been  made  evident  to  the  whole 
country.  The  contrast  to  the  olu  order  of  things  is  most 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  intercourse  of  undergraduates 
with  those  preceptors  who  invite  them  often  to  their  houses 
or  who  live  in  the  same  dormitories  with  them.  A  natural 
and  easy  social  relationship,  an  informal,  frequent  exchange 
of  calls,  the  easy,  unconstrained  talks  of  ordinary  comrade- 
ship, make  study  itself  seem  a  thing  natural  and  human." 

This  system  seems  to  warrant  the  judgment 
that  has  been  passed  on  it — that  it  is  the  most 
important  change  that  has  been  made  in  college 
work  or  method  within  recent  times.  To  the 
lay  mind  it  so  commends  itself. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  TROPICS 

COLONEL  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  is  a  physician 
and  sanitary  engir  ;er  of  high  standing.  It 
was  he  who  pract.cuily  exterminated  yellow 
fever  in  Havana  and  has  more  recentlv  made 


the  Panama  Canal  Zone  a  healthful  place  to 
live  and  to  work  in.  Any  conclusion,  therefore, 
reached  by  Colonel  Gorgas  about  health  and 
work  in  the  tropics  is  entitled  to  very  serious 
consideration.  No  wonder  then  that  his  recent 
address  at  Cornell  University  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention.  In  the  course  of  it,  he 
said: 

"  I  t'.iink  that  sanitation  can  now  show  that  any  population 
coming  into  the  tropics  can  protect  itself  against  disease 
by  measures  that  are  both  simple  and  inexpensive;  that 
life  in  the  tropics  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  will  be  more  healthful 
than  in  the  temperate  zones;  and  that  gradually  within  the 
next  two  or  three  centuries  tropical  countries,  which  offer 
a  much  greater  return  for  man's  labor  than  the  temperate 
zones,  will  be  settled  by  the  white  races,  and  that  again 
the  centres  of  wealth,  civilization  and  population  will  be 
in  the  tropics,  as  they  were  in  the  dawn  of  man's  history, 
rather  than  in  the  temperate  zones  as  at  present." 

If  this  turn  out  to  be  true,  no  more  important 
fact  has  been  discovered  for  many  a  year,  for 
it  means  that  a  richer  economic  development 
awaits  us  than  men  have  hitherto  seriously 
thought  of.  If  by  sanitation,  the  black  and 
brown  races  of  ihe  tropics  can  themselves 
be  made  economically  efficient,  they  will  reach 
a  commanding  rank  in  civilization.  Or,  if 
they  remain  relatively  inefficient  and  the  white 
race  can  live  and  work  in  the  tropics  and 
retain  much  of  its  energy,  by  economic  pressure 
and  by  the  pressure  of  population  it  will  in 
time  absorb  or  displace  the  brown  and  black 
races.  In  either  case  an  economic  conquest  of 
the  tropics  will  be  made.  In  the  early  stages 
of  tropical  conquest  by  the  white  race — if  this 
be  the  way  it  is  to  come — they  will  economi- 
cally subjugate  the  others  by  becoming  their 
leaders. 

Whatever  be  the  effect  on  the  races,  the 
sanitary  cleaning  up  of  the  tropics,  if  Colonel 
Gorgas's  prediction  be  true,  will  in  time  bring 
a  new  economic  era  in  the  world.  If  these 
rich  regions  can  be  made  integral  parts  of  the 
organized  productive  world,  the  sustaining 
of  life  in  healthful  comfort  will  require  a 
minimum  of  labor;  and  it  ought  to  come  about 
that  a  large  part  of  energetic  mankind — men 
that  are  capable  of  higher  work — will  have 
the  unenervating  leisure  that  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  builders  of  Utopias. 

This  is  not  yet  a  scientific  demonstration, 
but  it  is  a  fascinating  prediction  by  a  scientific 
man  worthy  of  attention,  and  it  is  fine  stuff  to 
make  dreams  of. 

But  this  much  we  are  demonstrating  year 
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by  year  so  gradually  that  we  are  likely  to  forget 
ii  —that  the  products  of  the  tropics  are  already 
becoming  more  abundant  and  cheaper  for  the 
enrichment  .v  the  life  of  all  Northern  peoples. 
The  curious  may  find  much  entertainment  in 
comparing  the  total  use  of  tropical  products  in 
'  civilized"  countries  now  and  ten,  twenty, 
and  fifty  years  ago.  The  increase  will  be  a 
surprise. 

THE  CONFLICT  WITH  ASIA 

OUT  of  the  anarchy  from  which  San  Fran- 
cisco suffers  comes  one  annoyance  to  the 
Japanese  after  another — too  little  perhaps  to 
deserve  notice  under  normal  conditions.  But 
the  Japanese  jingoes  notice  even  a  reported 
prohibition  of  Japanese  employment  agencies 
by  the  San  Francisco  authorities;  and  one  of 
their  newspapers,  an  organ  of  the  Opposition, 
publishes  a  sort  of  demand  for  an  international 
inquiry.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  meeting 
of  Japanese  "demands"  the  admission  of 
Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States — con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  our  treaty. 

These  are  trifling  incidents.  Neither  the 
Government  at  Washington  nor  the  Govern- 
ment at  Tokyo  pays  heed  to  them;  and  there 
is  no  strain  on  their  good  relations.  But  the 
people  of  Japan,  or  some  of  them,  are  sensitive; 
and  their  trade  organizations  have  addressed 
a  polite  letter  of  protest  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  to  American  Boards  of  Trade.  In  a  word, 
if  San  Francisco  and  the  United  States  wish  to 
continue  cordial  trade  relations  these  annoying 
incidents,  however  insignificant,  must  cease. 

Japan  has  no  thought  of  war,  no  wish  for 
war,  no  financial  ability  to  wage  war;  nor  has 
the  Government  of  Japan  shown,  so  far  as 
the  public  knows,  any  irritation.  Yet  the 
sensational  press  of  both  countries  and  even 
some  of  the  sensational  newspapers  of  Europe 
keep  the  subject  of  a  possible  breach  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  under  discussion; 
and  irresponsible  agitators  in  California  and 
Opposition  politicians  in  Japan  continue  to 
give  occasion  for  news-items  and  discussion. 

And  the  reason  lies  deeper  than  mere  sen- 
sational news-getting.  The  persistent,  if  dor- 
mant, race-feeling  blindly  asserts  itself;  and 
along  with  this  the  white  man's  fear  that  the 
yellow  man  will  yet  get  the  mastery  of  much 
of  the  world's  trade — the  fear  that  by  cheap 
labor  and  cheap  living  he  will  yet  utilize  the 
modern  mechanism  of  manufacture  and  com- 
merce  to   the   exclusion   of   the   white   races. 


There  is  a  race  conflict  and  an  economic 
conflict  between  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
— so,  at  least,  a  large  section  of  Western  opinion 
fears.  This  is  the  large  world -fact  that  must 
be  faced  at  last  by  statesmen  of  all  continents. 
To  grant  that  such  a  situation  must  lead  to 
troublesome  trade  conflicts,  to  say  nothing  of 
possible  war  at  some  time,  would  be  to  dis- 
credit in  advance  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of 
governments  and  the  enlightenment  of  civilized 
peoples.  For  the  closer  contact  of  these  races 
ought  to  develop  increasing  mutual  respect 
and  helpfulness.  But  the  sense  of  a  serious 
problem  rests  on  many  minds,  and  already 
there  is  growing  up  a  considerable  literature 
that  has  the  tone  of  the  following  prediction : 

"Old  ideas  of  Asia  must  be  modified  to-day.  .  . 
One  is  still  apt  to  cherish  the  belief  that  ?  beneficent 
Providence  has  placed  the  white  nations  forever  in  an 
economic  position  which  can  never  be  seriously  assailed 
But  there  are  already  apparent  the  beginnings  of  a  renewal 
of  the  old  struggle  between  the  West  and  the  East.  Only 
it  is  assuming  a  new  form. 

"The  real  Asiatic  peril  is  the  acquisition  by  commercial 
pressure  and  trade  treaties  of  the  right  of  entry  to  lands 
now  closed.  It  will  be  a  repetition,  less  brutal  and  prob- 
ably slower  and  more  subtle,  of  the  policy  of  Europe  toward 
Asia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  cloud  to-day  is  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  In  a  generation  it  may  darken 
the  whole  political  horizon." 

This  is  the  writing  of  an  Englishman,  not  of 
a  Californian  agitator;  for  it  is  taken  from 
Mr.  L.  E.  Neame's  book  on  "The  Asiatic 
Danger  in  the  Colonies."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Englishman  who  has  never  lived  in  Asia,  or  in 
a  country  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  influx 
of  Asiatics,  does  not  grasp  two  things.  It  is  not  easy  to 
convince  him  that  the  Asiatic  inevitably  underlives  and 
undersells  the  white  man.  It  is  not  less  difficult  to  make 
him  understand  that  Asiatic  immigration  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  other.  It  differs  essentially  from  the  lowest 
class  of  European  immigration.  The  masses  of  Southern 
and  South-eastern  Europeans  who  have  entered  the  United 
States  will  in  time  be  absorbed  in  the  population.  The 
process  may  take  a  varying  length  of  time  with  different 
nationalities;  but  in  the  end  there  will  emerge  the  American 
people,  even  if  their  natural  character  becomes  modified 
by  infusion  of  alien  blood.  But  no  white  race  can  absorb 
the  Asiatic.  The  Eastern  peoples  always  remain  apart. 
You  can  never  get  rid  of  what  Meredith  Townsend  called 
'the  dull,  unconquerable,  unmitigable,  distaste  of  Asiatics 
for  white  men.'  It  is  not  unreciprocated.  Deep  down 
beneath  the  strongest  ideas  of  theoretical  justice  and  the 
desire  to  admit  no  prejudice  there  is  a  similar  barrier." 

The  best  safeguard  against  the  realization 
of  these  large,  vague  fears  is  statesmanship 
of  the  type  and  temper  shown  by  Secretary 
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Hay  during  his  last  years  of  diplomatic  work 
and  by  Secretary  Taft  in  his  dealings  with  our 
Asiatic  dependencies.  This  is  to  say  that  there 
will  be  a  larger  demand  in  the  future  for 
American  statesmanship  of  this  calibre  and 
quality  than  there  has  ever  before  been. 

OUR  REFUSAL  TO  PLUNDER  CHINA 

IN  A  COMMENDABLE  spirit  of  fairness 
and  generosity,  the  Administration  has 
revised  the  indemnity  figures  that  represent 
the  debt  of  China  to  the  United  States  as  a 
r  suit  of  the  Boxer  troubles.  Under  the  proto- 
col, signed  on  September  7,  1901,  China  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  forty  years, 
$24,440,000  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent.  The  Administration  has  agreed  to 
remit  this  debt  on  the  payment  of  $11,055,- 
000,  of  which  $6,000,000  has  already  been 
paid. 

Of  course,  this  administrative  act,  since  it 
alters  the  terms  of  settlement  established  by  a 
treaty  agreement,  must  be  ratified  by  Congress 
before  it  goes  into  effect.  Since  it  is  admitted 
by  the  Government  that  the  revised  figures 
cover  all  the  actual  cost  to  this  country 
through  the  Boxer  outbreak,  Congress  cannot 
very  well  afford  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment. A  failure  to  do  so  would  amount  to 
a  confession  that  this  country  desires  money 
more  than  it  desires  a  reputation  for  common 
honesty. 

The  important  and  interesting  phase  of  the 
matter  is  the  fact  that  the  revision  throws  more 
than  a  reasonable  doubt  upon  all  the  awards 
made  under  that  protocol.  If  the  United 
States  award  was  unjust,  or,  as  Mr.  Root  gently 
calls  it  "a  maximum,"  what  of  the  Russian 
award  of  $87,500,000,  the  German  award  of 
$60,000,000,  the  French  award  of  $56,000,000? 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  China  was,  one  might 
say,  sand-bagged  by  the  Christian  Powers 
in  1 90 1,  as  weak  nations  have  generally  been. 
The  United  States  alone,  so  far,  has  recorded 
a  refusal  to  keep  the  plunder.  This  is  not  so 
much  a  credit  to  us  as  it  is  a  discredit  to  the 
other  governments. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  act  of 
friendliness  will  find  its  echo  in  our  commercial 
balance  sheets.  And  with  China,  in  particular, 
we  need  all  the  good-will  that  we  can  create. 
It  is  too  soon  to  forget  the  Chinese  boycott. 
No  step  that  could  be  taken  could  do  more  to 
reestablish  the  friendly  trade  relations  that 
so  lately  were  disturbed. 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  CONCENTRATION  OF 
WEALTH 

THE  concentration  of  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  is  one  of  the  disquieting  facts  of 
our  era  of  great  organization.  But,  far  as  this 
concentration  has  gone  in  our  country,  it  is 
not  comparable  to  the  concentration  of  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  of  financial  power  under 
the  older  class-governments  of  Europe. 

For  example,  a  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  estimates,  from  the  receipts  of  the 
income-tax  and  from  similar  data  that  "about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  owned  by  about  one-ninth  of  its 
population."  He  estimates  that  about  200,000 
or  at  most  250,000  families  own  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  he  adds : 

"This  small  group  of  people  exercises  the  effective 
government  of  the  nation  by  its  control  of  the  means  of 
production.  The  'Government'  at  Westminster  is 
impotent  because,  like  the  mass  of  our  people,  it  has  little 
or  no  property.  The  'investments'  of  the  State,  like  the 
'investments'  of  the  masses,  form  a  negligible  quantity 
And  those  rule  who  own." 

All  such  statistics  are  avowed  estimates,  but 
after  a  liberal  allowance  has  been  made  for 
error,  the  fact  of  a  tremendous  concentration 
remains. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  two  great 
forces  that  make  for  the  distribution  of  wealth— 
our  vast  productive  agricultural  area  which 
permits  (even  compels)  the  ownership  of  the 
land  by  the  masses,  and  the  prohibition  of 
entail.  Concentration  has  come  in  our  country 
chiefly  by  reason  of  industrial  organization 
and  the  organization  of  transportation;  and 
upon  this  problem  we  are  surely  making  some 
interesting    experiments. 

THE  COMING  AIR-SHIP— A  SUGGESTION 

THE  world  is  still  eagerly  waiting  for  a 
successful  flying  machine.  Although 
much  has  been  done  in  an  experimental  way 
and  short  flights  have  been  accomplished,  we 
still  fall  short  of  success.  The  best  of  the  flying 
machines  and  dirigible  balloons  constructed 
to  date  have  been  hardly  more  than  scientific 
toys. 

With  appreciation  of  the  efforts  and  results 
of  the  experimenters,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
have  been  trying  to  fly  through  the  air  with 
the  fins  and  tail  and  by  the  motions  of  a  fish 
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instead  of  with  the  wings  of  a  bird.  The  fish 
has  a  swimming  bladder  which  he  can  expand 
and  contract  at  will  and  thus  rise  or  descend 
in  the  dense  medium  in  which  he  lives.  This 
swimming  bladder  corresponds  to  the  gas  bag 
of  the  dirigible  balloon,  but  the  fish  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  at  any  time  to  draw 
from  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  air  to  distend 
his  bladder.  Furthermore,  he  lives  in  a  stable 
and  storm-free  medium  unlike  our  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  likeness  to  the  fish  also  in  the  pro- 
pellers which  have  been  used  on  air-ships. 
They  have  followed  very  closely  the  idea  of  the 
tail  of  a  fish  or  the  screw  of  a  steamer.  They 
have  been  pitched  too  high  for  work  in  the  air. 
On  account  of  friction,  no  motor  of  to-day 
could  turn  them  fast  enough  to  compare  with 
the  beats  of  an  insect's  wings  or  with  the  whirr 
of  the  wild  duck  as  it  flies.  The  propellers  of 
an  air-ship  should  make  at  least  12,000  or 
14,000  revolutions  a  minute  and  be  arranged 
so  as  to  lift  the  machine  as  well  as  propel  it. 

The  experimenters  who  have  put  their  trust 
in  aeroplanes  have  approached  the  problem 
more  nearly  after  the  theoretically  proper 
plan,  since  these  machines  arc  built  upon  the 
principle  used  by  birds  in  soaring.  The  mis- 
take probably  is  to  hope  by  the  aeroplane  to 
solve  the  whole  problem  of  flight,  for  a  bird 
soars  or  glides  on  its  wings  only  for  the  purpose 
of  resting  or  conserving  its  power  after  having 
gained  a  height  by  hard  muscular  work. 

Yet  one  must  admire  the  patience,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  daring  of  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  experimenters  in  this  field.  Many 
of  them  impoverish  themselves,  and  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  the  same  experimental  work  is  done 
by  a  number  of  men — the  duplication  of  costly 
effort  that  comes  of  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  some  institution 
or  some  man  of  fortune  were  to  construct  a 
great  aeronautical  experiment  shop,  well-enough 
equipped  to  permit  work  in  every  department 
of  this  wide  field.  There  should  be  a  labora- 
tory, a  testing  plant  and  a  large  machine  shop 
— all  for  serious  work.  The  discoveries  and 
tests  made  there  should  be  given  to  the  world 
without  the  restrictive  influence  of  patent  rights. 
To  stimulate  the  inventive  faculties  of  the 
workers  perhaps  prizes  might  be  given  for  all 
inventions  that  help  toward  the  construction 
of  a  successful  air-ship,  a  ship  that  shall  make 
its  way  through  storms  and  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  bulky  gas  bag  with  its  combustible 
contents. 


THE  RIDICULED   AND  ENDURING  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS 

THE  Liberal  English  Government  is — as 
is  inevitable  and  usual — wroth  at  the 
obstructive  House  of  Lords,  which  is  always 
the  stronghold  of  the  Tories.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-  Bannerman  recently  put  through  the 
Commons  this  resolution- 

"That  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  by  their  elect'  d  representatives,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  power  of  the  ot  .er  house  to  alter  or  reject  bills 
passed  by  this  house  sht  jld  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to 
secure  that,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Parliament,  the 
final  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  prevail." 

This  has  no  more  meaning  than  a  formal 
protest;  but  it  has  again  called  up  for  discussion 
the  unbusiness-like  qualities  of  the  hereditary 
House,  many  of  whose  members  are  always 
absent,  whose  perfunctory  sessions  of  a  half- 
hour  are  often  the  exasperation  of  practical 
statesmen,  and  whose  stubborn  opposition  to 
many  liberal  measures  arouses  the  unavailing 
wrath  of  the  Radicals.  It  has  been  said  by 
an  astute  public  man  that  if  any  American  who 
dares  criticise  our  Senate  were  compelled  to 
study  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  praise 
Heaven  that  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  are. 

These  recurrent  outbursts  of  unavailing  criti- 
cism recall  a  saying  of  the  Saturday  Review  a 
generation  ago.     This  abject  organ  declared: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  living,  or  who  ever  lived — 
not  Caesar  or  Pericles,  not  Shakespeare  or  Michael  Angelo — 
can  confer  honor  more  than  he  took  on  entering  the  House 
of  Lords." 

It  was  this  that  provoked  three  of  Swinburne's 
mocking  sonnets  beginning: 

"  O  Lords  our  Gods,  beneficent,  sublime, 

In  the  evening  and  before  the  morning  flames, 
We  praise,  we  bless,  we  magnify  your  names." 

and  ending: 

"Our  time,  with  Heaven  and  with  itself  at  odds, 

Makes  all  lands  else  as  seas  that  seethe  and  boil; 
But  yours  are  yet  the  corn  and  wine  and  oil, 
And  yours  our  worship  yet,  O  Lords  our  Gods." 

But  the  Bishops  and  the  favored  brewers  and 
the  inheritors  of  old  titles  still  hold  the  worship 
of  the  "  crowned  republic"  and  hold  their  power 
and  will  hold  it  so  long  as  the  English  continue 
dearly  to  love  a  lord.  For  the  House  of  Lords 
has  become,  as  royalty  has  in  a  much  greater 
measure,  a  stronger  social  than  political 
institution. 


THE   ECONOMIC  LAYMAN  AND  THE   PREACHER 
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THE  NATIONAL  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SOUTH 

HOW  far  the  practical  politicians  of  the 
South,  as  a  rule,  lag  behind  the  best 
thought  of  their  region,  is  indicated  by  the 
spirit  of  a  notable  address  delivered  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
by  Colonel  Robert  Bingham,  the  most  famous 
of  Southern  schoolmasters.  The  occasion  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  class — the  class 
of  1857.  He  spoke  to  the  young  men  as 
follows : 

"You  must  regain  the  national  spirit  which  sectionalism 
at  the  North  and  sectionalism  at  the  South  has  obscured, 
and  which  it  has  destroyed  in  many  cases;  and  sectionalism, 
whether  at  the  North  or  at  the  South,  ha-;  always  been  and 
as  long  as  it  exists  will  continue  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
greatness,  power  and  glory  of  National  America ;  and 
National  America  is  the  only  America  of  the  future. 
Southern  men  made  the  Nation  at  first.  Jefferson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Washington  won  that 
independence  ;  Madison,  more  than  any  other  man,  created 
the  Constitution  and  secured  its  adoption ;  Marshall 
interpreted  it,  and  these  were  all  Virginians." 

After  recalling  that  it  was  President  Polk,  an 
alumnus  of  that  university  who  "added  the 
Pacific  coast  to  our  domain  and  made  us  an 
interoceanic  power,"  and  that  it  was  William 
A.  Graham,  another  alumnus,  who,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  "opened  Japan — a  thing 
.  .  .  of  international  importance,"  he  went 
on   to  say: 

"Why  shall  not  a  broad  and  national  spirit  expel  the 
narrow  and  sectional  spirit  which'prevails.  too  much,  in  the 
South;  a  spirit,  which  has  dwarfed  our  statesmen  so  that 
the  Natior,  as  a  Nation,  has  no  need  for  them  because  the 
Nation  thinks  them  unfit?  What  Southern  man  is  there 
whom  the  whole  Nation  would  think  fit  to  be  President 
or  Vice-President?  The  evil  spirit  of  sectional  America 
must  be  exorcised.  The  national  spirit  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Marshall  of  Virginia,  Polk  and 
Graham  of  North  Carolina,  must  be  restored;  and,  young 
men,  why  may  not  some  of  you  aspire  to  those  highest 
National  positions  so  often  occupied  by  Southern  men  in 
the  past  ?" 

TEMPORARY-PERMANENT  CONTROL  IN  CUBA 

SECRETARY  TAFT  has  again  set  a  date 
when  he  hopes  for  the  return  of  the 
Cuban  government  to  the  Cubans;  and  he 
sets  it  in  all  sincerity.  Doubtless  at  that  date, 
or  at  a  later,  the  island  will  again  make  an 
experiment  at   self-government. 

But  the  opinion  grows  among  all  classes  of 
thoughtful  men  that  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  will  be,  as 


the  British  government  of  Egypt  has  become, 
a  temporary  administration  become  permanent. 
With  intermissions  and  possibly  with  variations, 
American  control  in  Cuba  is  pretty  sure  to 
continue  indefinitely  in  some  form  or  other. 

This  will  occur  against  the  will  of  most 
Cubans,  and  against  the  professed  will  of 
others,  and  without  the  wish  of  the  American 
people,  but  only  by  the  working  of  natural 
forces.  Among  these  natural  forces  is,  of 
course,  the  demand  of  American  capital  (and 
of  all  foreign  capital)  for  security;  for  upon 
this  depends  the  industrial  development  of 
the  island. 

If  the  auspiciously  begun  Palma  administra- 
tion ended  for  no  cause  except  a  native  inability 
to  carry  on  the  routine  of  government — the 
irreconcilability  of  mere  partisan  factions — no 
other  Cuban  administration  is  likely  at  any 
early  time  to  succeed.  The  ex-President  is 
now  a  voluntary  exile  on  his  remote  plantation, 
not  a  strong  man,  but  a  man  who  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  serve  his  country;  and  the  rather 
lonely  and  pathetic  end  of  his  public  career 
points  to  the  probable  failure  of  any  successor 
that  he  may  have. 

All  this  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity 
to  make  an  honest  effort  again  to  turn  over  the 
government  to  the  Cubans.  We  shall  prob- 
ably in  due  time  do  so.  But  the  foreign 
investors  in  the  island  and  most  other  men  who 
have  a  serious  stake  there  expect  the  United 
States  to  give  security  to  its  government;  and 
they  do  not  expect  security  in  any  other  way. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LAYMAN  AND  THE  PREACHER 

THE  election  of  Mr.  Harry  A.  Garfield, 
successively  lawyer,  civic  reformer,  and 
Professor  in  Princeton  University,  and  the 
oldest  son  of  President  Garfield,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Williams  College  marks  the  end  of 
another  collegiate  dynasty  of  clergymen.  The 
public-spirited,  well-informed  layman  has 
now  displaced  the  preacher  in  Harvard,  in 
Yale,  in  Princeton,  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  Williams  and  in  fact  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  the 
State  Universities  have  chosen  laymen  as 
presidents  from  the  begim/"" 

This  emphasizes  the  losing  influence  of 
theology  and  of  the  pulpit  in  modern  life  in 
general  and  in  modern  intellectual  life  in  par- 
ticular, just  as  the  proportion  of  college  grad- 
uates who  enter  the  ministry  has  steadily 
decreased.     In  a  positive  way  it  argues  the 
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better  adjustment  of  our  great  educational 
machinery  to  contemporaneous  life  and  to 
its  multiform  activities.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  the  Presidents  of  Yale,  of  Princeton,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  of  Williams  and  of  many 
other  colleges  and  universities  are  men  trained 
in  the  groups  of  studies  classed  under  History 
and  Economics.  It  is  these  upon  which  the 
activity  of  our  time  puts  the  greatest  emphasis. 

THE   DIFFICULTY  OF  MOVING  MEN 

THIS  is  surely  an  extraordinary  condition: 
The  stream  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  is  larger  than  it  ever  was  before;  the 
demand  for  workers  of  every  grade  of  labor 
is  more  general  than  it  ever  was  before;  in 
spite  of  the  considerable  movement  of  new- 
comers to  the  Southwest  and  in  much  smaller 
numbers  to  the  South,  the  demand  there  is 
not  supplied;  and  meanwhile  the  slums  of 
New  York  and  presumably  of  other  large  cities 
become  worse  crowded  than  ever. 

With  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  transporta- 
tion and  with  all  our  facilities  for  making  the 
wants  of  one  region  known  in  every  other 
region,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  distribute 
our  population  quickly  in  accordance  with 
economic  demands.  In  the  long  run  such  a 
distribution  no  doubt  does  take  place,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  take  place  with  organized 
intelligence,  certainly  not  with  swiftness. 

But  certain  agencies  for  sending  settlers  to 
the  South  and  to  the  Southwest  are  succeeding 
in  a  measure.  But  any  one  who  sees  the 
abnormal  crowding  of  parts  of  New  York, 
contrary  to  all  sound  laws  of  economics  and  of 
health,  must  wonder  at  the  still  imperfect  con- 
trol that  we  have  acquired  over  the  habits  and 
tendencies  of  ignorant  masses. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  KNOWLEDGE,  OR  BY  FITS? 

THE  proposition  is  a  sound  one,  that  the 
good  conduct  of  departmental  govern- 
ment, like  the  good  conduct  of  private  business, 
or  for  that  matter  like  the  good  conduct  of 


life  in  general,  must  rest  not  on  fitful  emotional 
impulses,  but  on  a  thorough  knowledge  at  every 
step  of  what  is  done.  There  is  nothing  novel 
in  this  proposition.  But,  if  we  should  apply 
it  to  city  government,  we  should  make  the  first 
long  step  away  from  government  by  fits  and 
starts. 

As  things  usually  are,  the  mass  of  citizens 
are  ignorant  of  their  city  government.  If  it 
be  reasonably  well  conducted,  all  right.  If  it 
be  badly  conducted,  its  badness  goes  on  till 
it  becomes  worse,  there  is  a  scandal,  the  public 
conscience  is  aroused,  and  at  the  next  election 
the  people  proceed  to  turn  the  rascals  out — for 
a  time. 

Mr.  William  H.  Allen's  plea  in  this  number 
of  The  World's  Work  is  for  such  work  as 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  is  per- 
forming in  New  York.  It  is  expert  accountants' 
work  (and  something  more)  applied  to  the 
city  departments,  about  the  financial  conduct 
of  which  the  body  of  citizens  knows  noth- 
ing. 

When  a  bureau  of  such  research  has  done  its 
work,  the  next  step  is  to  inform  the  public  of 
the  results  and  to  convince  them  of  its  value. 
Unit  ss  a  great  scandal  is  exposed,  it  is  hard  to 
reach  the  public  attention. 

To  reach  the  public  attention  with  anything 
of  normal  (and  not  sensational)  inters;  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks  in  a  dfiiiecracy. 
Disease  could  be  abolished,  the  '-.riff  could 
be  reformed,  bad  food  would  cease  be  sold, 
the  tenements  might  all  be  torn  down,  children 
could  be  properly  taught — great  Heavens! 
we  could  begin  a  very  respectable  Utopia 
within  a  week  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach 
the  mass  of  the  people  only  a  dozen  or  two  fun- 
damental well-ascertained,  often-demonstrated 
facts. 

Nevertheless,  a  bureau  of  any  sort  of  research 
is  a  good  thing  whenever  and  wherever  applied ; 
and  if  the  citizens  of  New  York  or  any  other 
city  really  wish  to  know  how  their  government 
is  conducted,  this  is  the  way  to  find  it  out. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  SMALL  FUNDS 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  the  conscientious  broker 
ot  banker  is  the  giving  of  advice  to 
those  who  have  to  invest  small  sums  of  money 


for  helpless  and  unskilled  investors.  It  is  a 
task  that  calls  for  honesty,  caution,  and  ex- 
treme resourcefulness.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  is  necessary  that  the  investment  should 
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yield  a  high  return,  in  order  that  the  investor 
may  live;  yet  in  every  case  it  calls  at  the  same 
time  for  an  investment  that  shall  be  absolutely 
safe,  or  as  near  it  as  we  can  come  in  this  world. 

Such  an  investor  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  mining  promoter,  or  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  some  new  industrial.  The  problem  is  then 
simple.  The  money  goes  into  a  venture  that 
may,  or  may  not,  pay  very  high  returns,  but 
one  that  does  not  certainly  contain  a  single 
element  of  the  safety  that  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  conservative  investment.  In  a 
large  majority  of  such  cases,  the  investment 
points  the  way  to  the  charity-ward  or  to  the 
poor-house. 

Escaping  this  peril,  the  investor  may  come 
upon  a  banker  who  will  lightly  undertake  to 
put  the  money  into  bonds  or  stocks  that  are 
suitable  for  a  business  risk  by  a  business  man 
or  woman,  but  not  for  the  innocent  investor, 
who  has  no  way  of  watching  the  results  of  the 
investment  until  she  or  he  hears  that  it  has 
greatly  increased  in  value,  or  greatly  shrunk. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  lived  in  New  Jersey,  barely  sup- 
porting herself  and  one  child  on  the  proceeds 
of  a  life  insurance  policy  invested  in  Newark 
City  bonds  that  gave  her  an  income  of  $400 
per  annum  from  her  capital  of  $10,000.  She 
had  become  accustomed  to  living  on  that 
amount,  and  did  not  find  it  a  hardship.  She 
planned  that,  when  her  boy  came  of  age,  the 
investment  should  become  his  capital  in  some 
small  business  enterprise. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1901,  she  was  induced 
by  a  neighbor  to  go  to  a  broker  and  listen  to  the 
tales  that  were  current  concerning  the  common 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
The  broker  was  perfectly  honest.  He  asked 
about  her  investment.  The  income  seemed 
pitifully  small  to  him.  The  substarre  of  his 
conclusions  was  contained  in  a  letter,  the  gist 
of  which  is  quoted  here,  from  memory: 

"I  do  not  advise  you  to  invest  permanently  in  a  stock 
like  this;  but  I  do  firmly  believe  that  the  4  per  cent,  divi 
dends  are  to  be  considered  safe  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
and  that  within  a  year  or  two  this  stock  will  be  considered 
cheap  at  S75  per  share.  I  should  advise  you  to  purchase 
250  shares  at  the  current  price,  and  hold  them  until  the 
stock  becomes  widely  scattered  among  investors  and  the 
price  meets  with  its  natural  advance.  At  that  time  you 
can  sell  it,  and  re-invest  your  capital  in  bonds.  This 
measure  should  increase  the  amount  of  your  capital  from 
$10,000  to  nearly  §20,000.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  yield 
you  Si, 000  per  ^nnum  instead  of  the  S400  per  annum  you 
now  enjoy." 


This  advice  was  disinterested,  and  perfectly 
honest.  Of  course,  it  appealed  strongly  to  the 
investor.  She  sold  her  bonds  and  bought  250 
shares  of  United  States  Steel  common  stock. 
The  broker  bought  it  for  her,  transferred  it 
to  her  name,  and  delivered  it  to  her.  She  put 
it  into  a  bank,  where  she  also  opened  a  savings 
account.  She  was  wise  enough  not  to  in- 
crease her  scale  of  living  to  meet  the  increase 
in  her  yearly  revenue.  Her  living  did  not 
reach  $500,  so  that  she  saved,  out  of  her  in- 
come, nearly  $1,000  in  the  two  years  that 
followed.  That  money  stayed  in  the  bank 
account. 

Everything  went  well  for  a  time.  She  read 
one  day  that  the  Steel  stock  had  gone  over 
$50  per  share,  and  figured  out  that  her  250 
shares  were  worth  over  $12,500.  It  gave  her 
a  feeling  of  comfort.  Then  came  the  awaken- 
ing. Quite  by  accident,  after  a  few  months, 
she  heard  that  the  stock  was  down  to  near  30. 
She  thought  it  was  going  to  be  all  right,  be- 
cause only  a  few  days  before  she  had  received 
her  dividends.  She  was  quite  sure  it  would 
come  up  again.  In  that  certainty,  she  let 
things  drift  along,  until,  in  December,  1903, 
the  usual  dividend  check  did  not  arrive.  In 
its  stead  came  a  check  for  half  the  usual 
amount.  She  did  not  understand  it.  She 
wrote  to  the  company,  and,  in  time,  was  told 
that  the  direetors  had  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  a  smaller  dividend  because  of  the  fall- 
ng  off  in  revenues.  The  reply  left  her  quite 
uncertain  as  to  whether  or  not  she  would  re- 
ceive another  dividend,  even  at  the  reduced 
rate. 

She  found  also  that  her  capital  had  shrunk 
amazingly.  The  stock  she  had  bought  for 
$10,000  she  found  worth  little  more  than  half 
that  amount.  She  saw  that  she  could  not  sell 
out  and  live  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  She 
hung  on  grimly,  hoping  for  the  best.  In 
March  of  the  next  year,  the  worst  came  to  pass. 
There  was  no  dividend  at  all.  Her  stock  was 
worth  hardly  $3,000.  She  had  lost  all  faith  in 
the  broker  and  had  not  gone  to  him  at  all  for 
comfort  or  advice.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
she  came  to  the  writer  to  find  out  where  she 
stood. 

It  was  a  very  bad  case.  At  the  market 
quotations,  at  that  time  her  stock  was  worth 
only  about  $3,100,  and  the  possibility  of  divi- 
dends seemed  very  remote.  She  had  in  the 
bank  nearly  $1,000  cash.  It  seemed  quite 
impossible  to  get  a  living  revenue  out  of  that 
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without  violating  every  principle  of  conserva- 
tive investment.  She  was  told  that  fact  in 
plain  English.  The  safest  course  seemed 
to  be  to  put  the  money  in  a  bank  where  it 
would  draw  interest,  and  use  it  to  give  the  boy 
an  education  that  would  fit  him  to  earn  a  good 
living  for  both  at  the  end  of  five  years — when 
he  would  be  eighteen.  This  could  be  done 
without  using  more  than  half  the  $4,000  that 
was  left  of  the  capital.  The  plan  did  not 
appeal  to  the  woman.  She  was  determined 
that  the  money  should  all  be  invested,  "even 
if  I  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  it  all." 

Flatly  against  the  advice  of  the  writer,  this 
was  done.  Since  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  done,  she  was  advised  to  sell  her 
common  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
proceeds,  together  with  part  of  the  money  in 
the  bank,  were  put  into  the  preferred  stock  of 
the  same  company.  Sixty  shares  of  this 
stock  cost,  with  commissions,  $3,960,  and  they 
paid  dividends  of  $420  per  annum.  The 
investor  wen',  back  to  New  Jersey  and  settled 
down  to  live  on  her  income,  still  hoping  for 
the  best. 

Everyone  knows  how  the  tide  turned.  The 
dividends  have  been  paid  steadily  on  that 
stock  ever  since,  and  at  one  time  the  invest- 
ment was  worth  over  $6,750.  Last  October, 
the  writer  advised  the  investor  to  sell  it,  and 
put  the  money  into  bonds  that  wculd  give 
her  the  same  revenue;  but  this  she  will 
not  do.  She  believes  that  in  the  long  run 
it  will  give  her  back  her  $10,000  of  capital. 
Perhaps  it  will;  and  perhaps  it  will  not. 
One  never  can  tell  what  an  industrial  stock 
will  do. 

The  strange  part  of  this  episode  is  that  if 
the  woman  had  been  advised  to  hold  her  com- 
mon stock,  and  spend  the  money  in  the  bank 
foi  living  expenses  for  two  years,  the  advance 
in  the  common  stock  would  have  given  her 
back  her  $10,000  in  the  autumn  of  1906,  when 
it  resumed  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $500  per 
year  on  the  shares  she  owned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  safe  and  conservative  the 
advice  she  followed,  the  smaller  would  be  her 
revenue  to-day  and  the  smaller  her  capital. 
That  merely  means  that  the  year  1904  was  a 
period  in  which  it  paid  to  be  willing  to  take 
risks,  because  all  stocks  bought  in  that  year 
advanced  rapidly  in  1905  and  1906. 

This  story  is  told  at  some  length  because  it 
illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making 
investments   for   such    investors.    To   advise 


cafely    such    an    investor,    the    adviser    must 
have  the  following  data : 

(1)  How  much  capital  have  you  to  invest? 

(2)  How  much  revenue  do  you  need  to  live 
upon? 

(3)  Are  you  willing  to  give  up  chances  of 
large  profits  in  order  to  obtain  safety? 

(4)  Should  your  investment  be  free  of  taxes 
or  not?  If  it  must  be  free,  in  what  state  are 
you  taxed? 

(5)  Must  your  investment  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  may  be  turned  into  cash  at  any 
moment  ? 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the  banker  or 
the  private  adviser  may  select  for  a  man  or  a 
woman  the  proper  kind  of  an  investment. 
Without  these  facts,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  anyone  to  judge  intelligently  whether  a 
particular  investment  is  suitable  for  a  particular 
investor. 

Every  investor  should  come  to  realize  that 
stocks  and  bonds  are  not  intrinsically  equal. 
When  the  investor  has  realized  that  a  stock 
that  is  perfectly  suitable  as  an  investment  for 
bis  landlord,  his  employer,  or  any  other  cap- 
italist, may  be  full  of  menace  for  him,  and  that 
a  bond  which  may  be  perfectly  suited  to  him 
ma/  be  entirely  unprited  to  the  investment  of 
hi',  capitalist  frien',  then  he  has  learned  the 
first  principle  of  safe  investment.  Until  he 
does  learn  this  cardinal  fact,  he  will  grope  in 
the  dark.  In  fact,  he  may  stumble  over 
something  that  will  give  him  a  fall  severe  enough 
to  take  him  entirely  out  of  the  investment  class. 

To  make  this  clear,  The  World's  Work 
intends  to  ta1"  up  this  subject  in  full.  In 
subsequent  articles,  it  will  discuss  the  meaning 
and  the  bearing  of  each  of  the  five  questions 
which  furnish  the  basis  of  conservative  invest- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  day  by  day,  the 
Readers'  Service  is  compelled  to  attempt 
advice  to  investors  who  almost  without  excep- 
tion fail  to  give  enough  data  upon  which  to  form 
a  really  intelligent  opinion.  In  a  great  many 
cases,  it  is  necessary  to  write  to  the  questioner, 
asking  for  further  information  about  the  class 
of  investment.  Sometimes  the  letter-head  fur- 
nishes more  assistance  to  the  man  who  answers 
the  questions  than  the  letter  itself.  Frequently, 
the  mourning  stationery  and  the  sex  of  the 
writer  afford  the  clue.  Far  too  often,  doubt- 
less, the  answer  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be,  because  the  Readers'  Service  has  guessed 
wrongly  as  to  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
inquiry. 
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BY 
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MEXICO'S  prosperity  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  general  prosperity.  Good  times 
with  us  redound  to  its  advantage, 
putting  wheat  bread  as  well  as  tortillas  into  the 
mouth  of  the  peon.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
prosperity  is,  in  a  degree,  our  own.  This 
indicates  a  real  bond  of  kinship  between  sister 
republics.  There  is  no  question  of  the  boom 
having  broken  out  all  over  Mexico,  from  the 
tawny  northern  deserts  to  the  black-green 
jungles  of  the  Hot  Country.  Like  a  rash  at 
red  heat,  it  has  swept  across  the  chaparral  and 
up  the  Sierras  and  down  into  the  earth  where 
the  old  Spaniards  dug  as  far  as  they  could. 

Four  years  ago  the  words  "swift  enchant- 
ment" were  used  to  suggest  the  tremendous 
changes  then  going  on  in  Mexico.    But  that 


was  only  the  leaping  forth  of  the  magic  wand  that 
one  saw.  Now  you  see  the  real  enchantment, 
for  progress  is  advancing  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
growth  of  a  tropical  weed.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  attracted  capital  to  its  vast  natural 
resources  to  a  degree  that  means  development. 
This  it  has  achieved  more  especially  of  late  by 
two  or  three  brilliant  strokes  cf  history-making. 
The  former  article  (September,  1903)  bemoaned 
the  erratic  silver  standard  as  a  drag  on  industrial 
development.  There  were,  indeed,  half  a  billion 
American  dollars  then  invested  in  Mexico,  but 
millions  and  millions  more  were  piled  up  and 
ready  to  flood  over  the  valleys  and  mountains  so 
soon  as  Mexico  itself  opened  the  sluices  by  the 
lever  of  a  stable  currency.  "If  Diaz  gives  his 
country  sound  money,"  it  was  then  predicted, 


PRESIDENT  PORFIRIO  DIAZ 

Who   has  been  President  since    1877   and  is  now   sixty-seven   years 

of  age 


SENOR  JOSE  IVES  LIMANTOUR 

As  the  Secretary  of  Finance  he  has   had  an  important  part  in  the 

regeneration  of  Mexico 


ONE   OF  INNUMERABLE   WATER-FALLS 
A  ao-inch  pipe  now  taps  this  fall  and  furnishes  750  horse-power  for  a  mining  company 
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THE    BOND    OF    STEEL   BETWEEN   THE    UNITED    STATES   AND    MEXICO 
The  railroad  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande,  at  El  Paso 


"the  service  will  rank  with  that  of  giving  it 
tranquility."  It  was  a  safe  p  ediction.  Since 
May,  1 905,  when  Mexico  made  its  pesos  worth 
fifty  cents  in  gold,  fully  another  half-billion  of 
American  dollars  have  poured  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  Authorities  like  Dun's  place  the  total 
foreign  investments  in  Mexico  at  one  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  of    which  one    billion 


is 


American.  But  many  items  not  of  record 
should  be  included.  Small  and  widely  scattered 
investments  are  constantly  going  into  foun- 
dries, factories,  farms,  real  estate,  and  mines. 
Americans  are  beginning  to  manufacture  in  the 
country  itself,  so  that  more  and  more  they  are 
selling  to  the  astounded  Mexican  below  the 
price  of  the  imported  article.     They  are  putting 


A   TUNNEL   ON   THE   MEXICAN   CENTRAL,   NEAR  THE   CAPITAL 
The  railroads  of  Mexico  are  pushing  their  lines  through  regions  that  have  been  wholly  closed  to  traffic 
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out  American-Mexican  made  crackers,  candles, 
soap,  underwear,  stockings,  shoes,  bedsteads, 
powder,  dynamite,  and  structural  steel;  and 
they  have  packing  houses,  tanneries,  canneries, 
and  distilleries.  The  money  for  these  industries 
is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $200,000,000  a  year. 
The  traveller  may  think  all  this  no  more  than 
the  boom  in  our  own  country  spilling  over  the 
border.  Yet,  by  the  last  analysis,  it  is  found 
to  be  due  to  Mexico  itself;  above  all,  to 
its  statesmanship.     There  rages,  for  instance, 


of  the  wave  will  keep  on  growing.  As  someone 
aptly  puts  it,  Mexico  has  just  begun  to  scratch 
around  the  margin  of  its  opportunities.  Yet 
it  makes  good  its  title  to  premier  rank  in  Latin- 
America.  Not  fifty  years  ago,  European 
troops  landed  to  collect  debts.  To-day  Mexico 
is  blessed  with  fiscal  independence.  Last  year 
it  came  out  $10,000,000  ahead,  and  there  was 
a  reserve  of  $36,000,000  more  in  the  treasury. 
But  it  is  reducing  taxes,  paying  higher  salaries, 
and  spending  millions  on  public  works.    Thus 


THE    TOLUCA    ROAD 
For  which  American  residents    and    American    capital    are    chiefly    responsible 


ph  by  Percy  S.  Cox,  Mexico 


no  boom  in  Venezuela.  But  in  Mexico  there 
has  never  been  so  much  development  work  as 
now.  It  swells  imposingly  along  every  line, 
dwarfing  the  red-blanketed  Indito  huddled  in 
stolid  awe.  There  are  the  titanic  irrigation 
dams,  the  sea  walls,  the  wheels  turned  by  water 
a  hundred  miles  distant,  the  electric  hoists  in 
shafts  abandoned  for  centuries,  the  fields 
that  were  mesquite  flats  only  a  year  ago. 

Do  not,  however,  mistake  this  for  inflation. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  crest  to  the  wave  and  bad 
times  will  whip  off  the  foam,  but  the  volume 


a  wise  exploitation  of  resources  has  produced 
taxable  property.  During  six  months,  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  of  government  lands  were 
transferred    to    private    ownership. 

Another  sign  of  enduring  prosperity  is  the 
building  of  public  works.  There  is  the  new 
federal  postoffice  at  the  capital,  the  first  com- 
pleted of  a  superb  group  of  government  build- 
ings, as  well  as  the  first  modern  one.  Here 
the  American  postal  system  is  being  inaugu- 
rated— an  official  recognition  of  the  invasion  of 
American  methods.     Even  the  special  furniture 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  ON  THE  TOLUCA  ROAD 


comes  from  the  United  States.  But  the 
building  itself  has  all  the  charm  of  tradition. 
As  befits  a  people  whose  mother  country  is 
Spain,  the  architecture  is  Arabic  Gothic,  and 
an  especially  pure  and  graceful  example.  A 
year  ago  the  pioneer  skyscraper  and  only 
modem  office  building  was  erected  in  the 
capital.  It  towers  with  stately  effect  in  the 
group  plan.  The  National  Theatre,  at  present 
a  skeleton  chaos  of  steel,  will  be  another;  and 
then  there  will  be  the  Pantheon  for  the  repose 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  besides  ten  or  twelve 
more  buildings  of  which  the  legislative  palace, 
surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  south, 
will  form  the  centre.  Even  each  suburb 
is  to  have  its  share  in  this  beautifying 
scheme.  An  astronomical  observatory  al- 
ready rises  among  the  gardens  of  Tacubaya. 
Santa  Maria  has  a  Geological  Institute,  and 


Popotla  will  soon  be  the  location  of  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory. 

Attractive  homes,  however,  guarantee  a 
city's  beauty  more  than  public  buildings. 
The  broad  avenues  of  Mexico  City  are  lined 
with  them  now.  The  American  has  appeared 
here  with  his  pet  institution,  the  real  estate 
boom.  He  has  plotted  out  swampy  wastes 
into  colonias,  paved  the  streets  with  asphalt, 
and  planted  trees.  You  turn  a  corner,  and 
you  leave  gaudy  stucco  fronts  and  barred 
windows  behind,  and  are  at  once  in  a  wealthy 
neighborhood  of  modern  American  residences. 
Only  the  peaked  sombreros  dodging  luxurious 
motor  cars  remind  you  that  you  are  not  in 
Washington. 

Ten  years  ago,  for  perhaps  a  solid  mile  of 
street,  there  would  be  no  echo  of  the  carpenter's 
hammer:  to-day  nearly  every  block  is  a  din 
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A   VILLAGE   SCENE   ON   THE   ROAD   TO   TOLUCA 
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of  hammering.  Old  buildings  are  being  reno- 
vated ;  adobe  and  stone  and  mortar  are  under- 
going transformation.  In  other  cities  there 
is  the  same  phenomenon.  In  Guadalajara  a 
thousand  substantial  buildings  are  going  up, 
and  labor  is  at  a  premium.  The  new  factories 
in  Monterey  require  modern  dwellings  for  the 
operatives.  Saltillo  is  laying  out  suburban 
sections  and  has  under  construction  a  smelter, 
a  rubber  factory,  a  theatre,  a  big  store,  and 


ing  that  the  germ  comes  from  the  outside, 
but  it  is  eulogy  for  the  statesmanship  that 
removed  the  quarantine  against  progress  along 
the  Rio  Grande. 

But  after  all,  activity  in  real  estate  is  only  a 
reference  backward  to  its  cause  and  to  this  more 
profound  fact  that  it  suggests — the  depth  and  ex- 
tent of  the  general  prosperity.  One  of  the 
factors,  for  instance,  is  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the 
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THE   NEW   POST-OFFICE    IN   MEXICO    CITY 
This,  the  first  modern  government  building,  is  one  of  a  group  to  be  constructed 


two  flour  mills.  In  San  Luis  Potosi  the  de- 
mand for  houses  exceeds  the  rapidity  of  their 
building.  There  are  old  ones  in  plenty,  but 
American  residents  want  the  new  kind,  with 
electric  lights  and  running  water,  and  the 
Mexicans  are  beginning  to  want  them  too. 
Now  when  the  sluggish  landlords  of  Latin 
America  are  pried  loose  by  a  boom,  then  ^you 
may  know  that  the  germ  of  enterprise  has 
actually  gotten  into  the  blood.     It  alters  noth- 


tremendous  harbor  works  at  either  end.  For 
Mexico  and  its  future,  it  is  one  of  the  superb 
strokes  of  history-making.  Even  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Philip  I,  the  Spaniards 
planned  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  190  miles 
of  the  Tehuantepec  neck,  and  they  did  make 
a  first  survey.  Later,  after  our  war  with 
Mexico,  we  sought  concessions  for  the  same 
thing,  and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  canal  project  was  abandoned   for  the 
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THE   CLUB   ROOM   AND   THE  GENERAL   MANAGER'S   OFFICE,   "MEXICAN   HERALD" 


railroad  scheme.  At  last  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment took  hold,  and  in  partnership  with  a 
British  engineering  firm  pushed  the  rail- 
road through. 

After  seven  years  of  work  in  tropical  jungles, 
this  "bridge  of  the  world's  commerce,"  as 
Humboldt  called  it,  was  formally  opened  last 
January  by  Presidential  decree.  General  Diaz 
pressed  a  button,  and  an  electric  crane  lifted 
fifteen  bags  of  Hawaiian  sugar  from  the  hold 
of  a  steamship.  A  train  was  loaded,  which  he 
sealed,  and  a  few  days  later  he  broke  the  seal 
on  the  other  coast  of  the  continent.  The 
cargo  had  saved  1,250  miles,  or  five  days,  by 
going  this  way  instead  of  by  Panama.  Even 
had  the  Panama  Canal  been  ready  for  navi- 


gation, Tehuantepec  would  still  have  been  the 
shorter  route,  by  four  days.  Former  Chief 
Engineer  Wallace  recently  urged  on  a  Senate 
committee  the  need  of  better  facilities  and 
lower  rates  on  the  Panama  Railroad.  Even  if 
we  must  operate  the  road  at  a  loss,  we  should  do 
so,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  because  if  once 
traffic  is  diverted  to  Tehuantepec,  we  may  lose 
five  or  ten  million  dollars  a  year  on  our  Canal 
during  the  years  required  to  draw  the  traffic 
back  again.  But  this  much  is  certain:  the 
freight  in  sight  for  the  first  year  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec road  is  already  half  a  million  tons;  or, 
to  quote  the  constructing  engineer,  "probably 
33%  more  than  the  Panama  Railway  ever 
carried  in  a  year."     He  announced  that  he  had 


THE  "MEXICAN   HERALD"  BUILDING  AND   ITS  CENTRAL  PATIO 
Though  published  in  English  and  circulating  in  a  Spanish  country,  the  Herald  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  advertising  mediums  in  the  republic 
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contracts  to  tranship  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons 
a  year  of  sugar  alone.  One  company  in 
particular,  the  American-Hawaiian,  which 
owns  steamers  aggregating  100,000  tons,  has 
abandoned  the  Cape  Horn  route  to  associate 
itself  with  the  Tehuantepec  project.  During 
the  very  first  month  the  road  handled  1,000  tons 
a  day. 

The  third  feat  of  history-making  also  con- 
cerns transportation.  Mexico  is  now  a  con- 
trolling partner  in  its  two  big  trunk  lines.  It 
faced  that  menace  to  ourselves,  a  pernicious 


in  the  past  year.  Extensive  enlargements  of 
facilities  and  big  orders  for  equipment  are  now 
the  rule. 

As  for  new  railroad  construction,  that  is 
going  on  throughout  the  republic  on  almost  the 
same  gigantic  scale  as  with  us.  Until  now  the 
rugged  backbone  of  the  continent  has  kept  the 
rich  coast  country  of  the  Pacific  a  virgin  wilder- 
ness. Even  a  wagon  may  not  find  its  way  over 
the  impassable  Sierra  Madre,  and  yet  both  the 
Central  and  the  Southern  Pacific  are  now  in 
the  lists  against  crusty  old  geography.    The 


THE    ALAMEDA,   FROM   THE   "MEXICAN   HERALD"    BUILDING 


merger;  and  it  simply  bought  shares  in  one 
road  and  then  in  the  other,  and  did  its  own 
merging.  It  effected  it  through  a  new  cor- 
poration with  a  capital  stock  of  $225,000,000, 
financed  largely  by  American  bankers,  who 
look  for  a  speedy  and  vastly  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  properties.  The  hope  is  reason- 
able, because  over  the  7,000  miles  of  railroad 
(out  of  a  total  of  11,000  miles  in  the  country) 
there  will  now  prevail  economy  of  operation 
and  elimination  of  competition.  Depots,  ware- 
houses, sidings,  all  are  piled  high  with  freight. 
The   passenger  business   has   nearly  doubled 


Central  is  on  the  last  link  already,  that  between 
Guadalajara  and  the  terminal  port,  Manzanillo. 
There  has  never  been  construction  more  diffi- 
cult in  Mexico,  yet  it  has  never  been  better. 
The  grade  will  in  no  place  exceed  2  per  cent,  and 
for  one  strip  alone,  not  forty  miles  long,  the 
cost  is  $5,000,000.  This  is  apart  from  the 
harbor  works  at  Manzanillo,  where  $3,500,000 
has  been  spent  on  the  breakwater  alone.  Two 
years  more  should  see  trains  moving  and 
opening  up  territory  that  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  all  Mexico. 
The   opportunities   are   possibly  greater   than 
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a  road  has  ever  had.  Cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
cocoanuts,  cacao,  chili,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee, 
hard  woods,  cattle,  and  hogs,  all  await  the 
freight  car  in  this  sixty-mile  strip  of  the  west 
coast.  And  off  to  the  sky-line  are  the  moun- 
tains, the  fabulous  treasure  houses  of  Sonora, 
of  Sinaloa,  of  Guerrero,  and  Michoacan,  where 
copper  and  gold  and  silver  abound  and  where 
the  peaks  are  of  iron. 

"For  years,"  says  Modern  Mexico,  "the  only  railroad  in 
Sonora  was  the  line  running  from  Nogales  to  Guaymas 
.  .  .  known  as  'The  Burro'  .  .  .  The  fireman  and 
engineer  often  found  themselves  short  of  wood,  and  it  was 


eventually  connect  Guaymas  on  the  Gulf  of 
California  with  the  capital.  His  interests 
have  so  far  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the 
work  already  outlined,  and  more  than  5,000 
men  are  on  his  pay-roll  in  the  construction 
camps.  One  million  ties  are  coming  from 
Japan,  and  the  rails  will  come  from  Europe, 
since  American  concerns  cannot  promise  satis- 
factory deliveries. 

Everywhere  engineers  are  laying  out  more 
roads.  There  is  the  loudly  trumpeted  Mexican 
&  Orient,  also  heading  for  the  west  coast, 
besides  two  or  three  shorter  lines.     Both  the 
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their  custom  to  get  out  and  cut  a  lot  at  the  head  of  a  grade, 
and  then,  after  steaming  up,  to  rush  pell-mell  down  the 
grade,  in  the  wild  hope  that  Providence  and  momentum 
would  lift  them  up  the  hill  again.  It  is  said  that  burros 
were  employed  occasionally  to  haul  the  engine  to  the  top  of 
the  grade  while  the  conductor  played  monte  with  the 
passengers  and  the  engineer  took  a  nap.  .  .  .  Now  this 
jerkwater  railroad  is  becoming  part  of  an  enormous  line 
stretching  from  British  Columbia  to  the  City  of  Mexico." 

This  is  the  work  of  Harriman,  who  is 
unloading  barrels  and  barrels  of  American 
dollars  in  Mexico.  His  Southern  Pacific 
extension — 100  miles  now  in  operation — will 


National  and  the  Central  are  extending  their 
network  of  feeders.  The  Central  is  building 
from  Tampico  to  the  capital,  on  which  it  spent 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  for  locating  alone. 
One  bridge,  that  over  the  Panuco,  will  cost  a 
million.  There  is  also  a  million-dollar  ship 
canal  being  dug  by  the  Government  from 
Tampico  to  Tuxpan.  Last  of  all  should  be  men- 
tioned that  part  of  the  mythical  Pan-Ameri- 
can railroad  that  is  not  talk,  but  track- laying. 
A  few  miles  further,  and  Mexico  will  have  done 
its  part.  By  September  the  rails  should  touch 
the  boundary  line  of  Guatemala — possibly  to 
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deliver  a  consignment  of  invading  regiments 
at  that  point. 

There  is  one  gigantic  enterprise  now  nearing 
completion  that  will  turn  nearly  every  wheel  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico  within  a  radius  of  200 
miles.  As  a  colossal  hydro-electric  proposition 
it  is  of  especial  interest  Also,  it  is  one  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  foreigner's  faith  in 
Mexico,  being  the  largest  single  investment  of 
capital  outside  of  railroad  building.  The  sum 
is  $31,000,000,  and  this  sum  comes,  not  from 
the  United  States,  but  from  Canada.  The  inves- 
tor is  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Its  representatives 
appeared  in  the  sleepy  old  one-horse-car  town 
of  Puebla  with  $6,000,000.  They  gave  that 
town  electric  light,  electric  power,  and  trolley 
cars.  Then  they  went  to  the  capital,  and 
bought  the  street-car  system  for  $11,250,000. 
They  bought  the  lighting  plants,  and  cut  rates 
in  half.  They  could  cut  rates  because  they 
had  cheap  power  that  was  costing  them  the 
balance  of  the  millions.  This  power  comes 
from  the  Necaxa  waterfall,  ninety-five  miles 
away.  In  the  dry  season  Necaxa  shrinks  from 
a  roaring  cataract  of  3,000  cubic  feet  a  second 
to  a  feeble,  trickling  brooklet.  To  make  the 
average  good  the  year  round,  the  Canadians  are 
walling  up  three  great  valleys.  Six  thousand 
men  are  now  at  work  on  one  of  the  dams,  which 
alone  will  cost  a  million  dollars. 

Since  the  mountains  were  stripped  of  their 
forests,  the  cost  of  coal  has  stifled  industries 
in  this  region.  But  the  Canadians  count  on  a 
manufacturing  boom.  They  expect  to  market 
the  full   200,000  horse-power  capacity  of  the 
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PRESIDENT  DIAZ  AND  HIS  STAFF  WATCHING  THE 
UNLOADING  OF  THE  FIRST  CAR-LOAD  OF  SUGAR  THAT 
CROSSED  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  TEHUANTEPEC 


Necaxa  falls.  The  big  stamp  mills  at  the  El  Oro 
mines,  200  miles  distant,  are  now  run  by  power 
from  the  falls,  and  ores  are  handled  25  per  cent, 
lower  in  value  than  could  be  handled  before. 
The  200-mile  line  of  transmission  is  said  to  be 
the  longest  in  the  world  from  a  single  power- 
house. The  company  is  delivering  thousands 
of  horse  power  to  the  larger  cities.  Thirty 
thousand  will  soon  be  available  for  Guadala- 
jara, and  50,000  in  the  capital. 

Another  striking  instance  of  hydro-electric 
power  and  its  vitalizing  effects  is  that  of  the 
old  deserted  mining  camp  of  Guanajuato. 
This  camp,  worked  by  the  old  Spaniards,  has 
produced   $1,300,000,000   in  gold   and   silver; 


THE    RIVAL   OF   THE    PANAMA    CANAL 
The  Tehuantepec  Isthmian  Railway  at  the  station  of  Tehuantepec 
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FURNACES   OF   THE    SMELTER   AT   SAN   LUIS   POTOSI 

The  company    represents  an  American  investment  of  about  $6,000,000.     The  ore  usually  in  the  bins  awaiting  treat- 
ment is  worth  $1,000,000 


but  the  mountains  were  cleared  of  timber  until 
the  circle  grew  too  big,  and  as  the  shafts,  fitted 
with  "chicken  ladders,"  could  not  be  followed 
any  deeper,  the  treasure  still  there  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Then  an  American  harnessed  up  a 
waterfall  and  brought  a  wire  into  camp.  The 
ore  can  be  lifted  by  modern  hoists,  and  then 
treated  cheaply  because  of  cheap  power.  And 
now  they  say  in  that  camp  that  the  old  Span- 
iards only  scratched  the  vein.  The  millions 
of  ounces  taken  out  were  but  a  crumb.  Costly 
development  work,  including  a  tunnel  to  open 
up  the  ore  body,  may  or  may  not  justify  such 
a  hope.  But  meantime  Guanajuato  enjoys 
life  again.  Nearly  600  stamp  mills  are  in 
operation,  and  the  cheap  ores  the  Spaniards 
could  not  touch,  and  their  tailings  and  dumps 
out  of  which  they  could  not  get  the  gold,  are 
yielding   handsomely.     One   entire   village  of 


300  adobe  houses,  Tepetapa  by  name,  has  been 
bought  for  pay  dirt  on  the  basis  of  actual 
assays.  The  adobe  bricks  had  been  made 
from  the  slimes  formed  by  grinding  ore,  and 
the  gold  in  them  runs  as  high  as  $12  to  the  ton. 
However,  all  volcanic  Mexico  seems  like  a 
thriving  mining  camp.  Mexico  gave  our 
continent  its  very  first  mining  boom,  and  to-day 
after  four  centuries  it  is  part  of  the  boom  that 
spreads  even  to  the  Arctic  regions.  "It  is 
believed,"  says  The  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  "  that  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  republic  has  been  only  begun." 
It  is  estimated  that  during  1905-06  $50,000,000 
of  American  capital  went  into  Mexican  mines. 
At  Cananea,  an  American  copper  enterprise 
has  invested  $15,000,000,  employs  5,000  men, 
and  supports  a  town  of  25,000.  In  Sonora 
another    American    company    has    expended 


THE   AQUEDUCT   OF   JALAPA,   CROSSING   THE   RAILROAD 
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AN   AMERICAN   RUBBER    PLANTATION 
One  company  in  Torreon  has  2,000,000  acres  and  owns  three  other  rubber  plantations 


millions  on  mines  and  smelters,  and  on  railroads 
to  open  up  this  new  copper  country.  It  sup- 
ports a  town  of  4,000.  Also  in  Sonora  the 
Calumet  &  Hecla  Company  has  taken  a 
$500,000  option  on  800  acres  of  copper  land, 


and  the  Southern  Pacific  interests  have  applied 
to  the  Government  for  a  smelter  concession  at 
Guadalajara  which  involves  an  initial  expen- 
diture of  $200,000. 

There  is  also  a  new  $10,000,000  corporation 


A   VIGOROUS   YOUNG   RUBBER   TREE 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  world's  large  exporters  of  crude  rubber 
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A  CONTRAST  IN  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 


formed  to  take  over  the  Copper  King  mine, 
on  the  coast  of  Guerrero.  Mr.  Charles 
Schwab,  ex-president  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  reported  as  having  acquired 
two  silver  mines  in  Chihuahua  for  $2,500,000. 
A  new  $350,000  smelter  at  Guaymas,  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  has  given  an  impetus  to 
mining  all  along  the  line  of  the  Sonora 
Railroad. 

And  so  on,  the  items  could  be  multiplied. 
But  the  new  and  especially  sensational  feature 
is  copper.  For  Mexico  copper  is  a  new  in- 
dustry, yet  production  is  going  close  to 
150,000,000  pounds  this  year,  a  bound  of  25 
per  cent,  over  last  year.  Experts  figure  on 
225,000,000  pounds  for  next  year,  or  a  50-per- 
cent, gain  over  this  year.  And  yet  the  industry 
has  only  just  begun.     In   1901   Mexico  was 


fifth  in  copper  mining.  In  1902  it  was  third. 
The  next  year  found  it  second,  and  one  year 
later  its  output  was  one-fifth  that  of  the  United 
States.  As  with  silver  and  lead,  it  now  exports 
to  us  more  copper  than  any  other  country. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Mexico  is 
any  less  the  greatest  silver  producer.  Last 
year  it  sent  us  $15,000,000  more  than  it  did 
the  year  before.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  gold 
production.  In  1904  it  mined  $15,300,000 
worth,  which  was  an  increase  of  $4,000,000 
over  the  year  before,  and  also  more  than  one- 
sixth  of  what  we  mined  ourselves.  Last  year 
it  sent  us  an  increase  of  more  than  $^,000,000 


A  MEXICAN  DISTILLERY 


A  MEXICAN  PARCEL 

worth  of  gold  over  1905 — more  than  any  other 
country  except  Canada. 

Where  mining  starts  a  country  in  life,  it  is 
only  after  long  years  that  any  other  industry 
can  predominate.  And  this  is  rare  indeed 
when  the  mineral  deposits  seem  exhaustless, 
as  in  Mexico.  That  any  other  human  occu- 
pation should  rival  the  digging  of  precious 
metals  at  the  very  height  of  the  fever  means  for 
that  country  the  most  reliable  of  promises  that 
its  prosperity  will  endure.  Now  Mexico  has 
never  been  identified  in  the  popular  mind  as 
a  farming  country,  yet  here  is  this  remarkable 
prediction,  that  within  a  few  years  its  agricul- 
tural products  will  exceed  its  mineral  output 
a    hundred-fold.     It   is   based   on   a   gradual 
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development  that  began  forty  years  ago. 
Cotton,  for  instance,  was  an  insignificant  item 
then;  to-day  it  is  one  of  Mexico's  staple  pro- 
ducts. The  crop  this  year  will  almost  do  away 
with  cotton  importation  from  the  United  States; 
will  be  enough,  in  other  words,  to  feed  Mexico's 
125  cotton  mills,  which  are  themselves  yet 
another  new  industry — or  rather,  a  revival  of 
the  old  Aztec  industry. 

Another  opportunity  much  more  recent  for 
Mexico  is  rubber.  Some  one  discovered  not 
long  ago  that  rubber  could  be  made  from  an 
ugly,  ill-considered  desert  weed,  called  guayule. 
That  discovery  brought  value  to  worthless 
lands,  and  more  American  millions  to  Mexico. 


A  single  rubber  company  lately  purchased 
2,000,000  acres  of  rubber  land  in  Torreon  for 
$3,250,000,  and  now  owns  four  plants  in  Mexico 
for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  on  a  large  scale. 
One  factory  in  Torreon,  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world  for  extracting  crude  rubber,  turned 
out  300,000  pounds  in  one  month,  all  of  which 
was  bought  by  American  manufacturers.  An- 
other company  contracted  to  deliver  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000  pounds  during  the  year. 
In  a  word,  Mexico  is  already  one  of  the  large 
rubber  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

Another  industry,  though  by  no  means  a  new 
one,  is  the  raising  of  henequen  fibre,  in  which 
Yucatan  has  practically  a  world-wide  monopoly. 


THE  ELEVATOR   IN  THE   ROCK  OF  CHAPULTEPEC 
The  President's  modern  entrance  to  his  palace 
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Nearly  all  of  it  comes  to  us,  and  of  late  we 
have  been  buying  about  $15,000,000  worth 
each  year.  As  to  coffee,  we  bought  24,600,000 
pounds  from  Mexico  last  year,  an  increase  of 
3,000,000,  though  our  total  importations  fell 
off  by  200,000,000  pounds.  Of  tobacco  we 
took  $2,000,000  worth;  of  vanilla,  $4,000,000. 
Then  there  is  sugar  cane,  which  next  to  cotton 
is  developing  fastest  as  an  industry.  The 
demand  for  sugar  has  grown  so  during  the  past 
five  years  that  even  the  peons  no  longer  regard 
it  as  a  luxury,  and  consequently  the  sugar 
business  is  creating  a  place  for  itself  near  the 
top.  There  are  sugar  mills,  equipped  with 
American  machinery,  throughout  the  cane 
districts,  and  sugar  even  figures  on  the  export 
list. 

Wheat,  corn,  and  breadstuff s  must  still  be 
imported,  but  the  area  of  cultivation  is  con- 
stantly widening,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
modern  American  farming  implements. 
Hitherto  much  of  the  virgin  soil  was  not  broken 
because  of  the  crude  facilities,  but  now  the 
land  is  increasing  in  value,  and  is  also  be- 
coming more  thickly  settled.  Mexico  has 
many  flour  mills,  but  as  yet  it  must  buy  about 
$2,000,000  in  wheat  from  us  each  year  to  keep 
them  running  at  their  full  capacity  all  the  time. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  FARMING 

Though  this  is  Mexico,  and  a  farm  is  a  do- 
main, and  the  unit  of  land  measurement  is 
more  than  4,000  acres,  yet  progress  is  at  work 
even  here  to  make  the  acre  produce  more. 
Mexico  has  always  had  irrigation,  though  not 
on  the  stupendous  modern  scale  that  reclaims 
deserts.  But  immense  irrigation  schemes  are 
now  under  way,  particularly  in  the  arid  north. 
The  President  recently  authorized  an  expendi- 
ture of  85,000,000  for  one  in  Coahuila. 
Another,  in  Hidalgo,  made  possible  three  crops 
in  two  years.  In  some  districts  three  crops  of 
corn  are  gathered  in  one  year.  Mexico  is  also 
looking  into  dry  farming  to  bring  its  millions 
of  barren  acres  into  the  national  assets.  Soil 
inoculation  proves  especially  effective.  One 
expert,  Zeferino  Domingucz,  who  has  a  model 
farm  in  Puebla,  cultivated  the  bacteria  that 
supply  the  frijole  bean  with  nitrogen,  then 
made  a  solution  in  which  he  soaked  the  frijole 
seeds.  Thus  he  increased  the  number  of  pods 
for  each  vine  to  four  hundred,  as  against  sixty 
and  eighty  ordinarily.  He  maintains  that  he 
can  triple  the  production  of  Mexico's  haciendas. 

Now  let  us   come   to   the  invasion  of  the 


American  cowboy.  At  home  the  wire  fence 
has  lost  him  his  paradise,  but  on  the  vast  ranges 
of  Chihuahua  he  finds  it  again.  Here  the 
barbed  wire,  the  sheep  man,  the  homesteader, 
may  never  shorten  his  horizon.  From  Mexico 
the  cattle  business  first  crept  into  the  United 
States,  and  now  from  the  United  States  it  is 
going  back  again,  but  on  the  big  American 
scale.  Ranches  are  of  the  size  of  kingdoms. 
There  is  one  of  17,000,000  acres;  another  of 
5,000,000;  a  third,  owned  by  an  American 
company,  of  2,000,000;  a  fourth,  Canadian, 
of  1,000,000.  One  syndicate  of  Americans 
owns  4,000  square  miles.  And  to  improve 
the  stock  on  these  vast  ranges,  carloads  of 
pure-bred  American  cattle  and  horses  are  com- 
ing in  every  week,   so  great   is   the  demand. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

This  last  item  suggests  how,  the  more  self- 
sustaining  a  country  becomes,  the  more  de- 
pendent it  is.  Mexico's  bill  of  goods  is  con- 
stantly growing.  It  bought  $42,000,000  more 
in  1906  than  in  1905  and  required  $38,178,000 
more  in  metals,  including  mining  machinery, 
which  it  got  from  us.  Because  of  new  mining 
development,  there  prevails  almost  a  famine 
in  machinery  and  tools.  The  American  fac- 
tories are  about  six  months  behind  with  orders ; 
and  as  to  steel  rails,  of  which  Mexico  will  need 
millions,  we  have  practically  abandoned  it 
to  Europe.  But  the  attitude  of  our  steel  barons 
is  not  altogether  due  to  the  overrush.  They 
fear  tariff  speeches,  and  desire  to  give  no  such 
provocation  as  underbidding  Europeans  in  a 
foreign  market  and  selling  at  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  less  per  ton  than  they  ask  in  the  United 
States.  They  would  rather  wait  until  after 
the  next  campaign.  But  as  to  rolling  stock, 
we  are  not  so  reluctant.  We  are  hurrying 
locomotives  and  freight  and  passenger  cars  into 
Mexico  at  a   fast   clip. 

But  in  all  lines  of  foreign  commerce  Mexico's 
last  fiscal  year  showed  a  proportion  of  increase- 
unprecedented  for  any  country.  The  increase 
of  imports  was  23.83  per  cent;  of  exports, 
30.03  per  cent.  But  though  its  exports  in- 
creased the  most,  and  though  the  balance  of 
trade  was  in  its  favor  and  slightly  against  us 
the  year  before,  yet  the  balance  was  in  our 
favor  this  last  year.  In  other  words,  we  ab- 
sorbed all  the  increase  in  its  imports,  and  more 
too.  As  against  all  countries  combined,  last 
year  it  had  a  balance  in  its  favor  of  $25,000,000, 
and  yet  there  was  a  balance  in  our  favor  of 
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$7,217,101.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  to  us, 
because  rarely  does  the  balance  of  trade  rest 
with  us  as  against  any  Latin-American  country. 
Mexico's  trade  with  us,  however,  has  trebled 
during  the  last  decade.  Last  year  it  bought  of 
us  53  per  cent,  of  all  that  it  bought  of  anybody, 
and  sold  to  us  71  per  cent,  of  all  that  it  sold  to 
anybody.  The  difference  in  these  two  per- 
centages shows  that  Mexico,  in  its  turn,  should 
be  appreciative.  Excepting  only  Cuba,  no 
other  country  sends  so  large  a  proportion  of  its 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
there  was  but  one  other  country  that  increased 
the  proportion  of  its  sales  to  Mexico,  and  this 
other  country  was  our  old  familiar  rival,  Ger- 
many. With  last  year  Germany  ousted  Great 
Britain  from  second  place  as  regards  exports 
to  Mexico.  Yet  all  countries  put  together 
did  not  sell  to  Mexico  as  much  as  we  did 
alone. 

However,  though  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  dollars  is  a  big  item,  the  presence  of  the 
American  and  the  American  dollar  in  the 
country  itself  is  a  more  significant  one.  When 
a  Spanish-American  country  agitates  the  abol- 
ishment of  bull-fights  and  introduces  prize- 
fights, does  that  not  show  an  awakened  sensi- 
tiveness to  civilization? 

Then  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  has  arrived,  and  bargain 
sales,  and  baseball,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
night  schools,  and  the  three-ringed  circus,  and 
a  Luna  Park  under  the  very  shadow  of  Chapul- 


tepec.  Even  Mexico's  new  ambassador  at 
Washington  has  an  American  name,  is  of 
American  parentage,  and  is  a  multi-millionaire. 
The  Governor  in  Guadalajara  learns  English 
from  the  language  'phone  because  he  wants  to 
talk  with  American  investors.  There  are 
American  schools  and  American  magazines. 
There  are  American  daily  papers,  like  the 
Mexican  Herald  and  the  Monterey  News.  The 
Herald,  published  in  English  by  Americans,  is 
Mexico's  largest  daily  and  one  of  the  best 
advertising  mediums  in  the  republic,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  read  by  only  a  fraction 
of  the  newspaper-reading  population.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  situation  for  a  foreign  newspaper 
in  any  country,  and  perhaps  exists  nowhere  else. 
Altogether  it  would  appear  that  Mexico, 
for  American  purposes  (and  for  its  own), 
is  most  encouragingly  American.  However, 
one  may  not  appreciate  how  true  this  is 
until  he  has  traveled  in  other  Latin-American 
countries  of  the  same  zone.  From  Cuba  to 
Venezuela,  and  especially  in  Porto  Rico,  the 
American  feels  the  native  hatred  of  Americans. 
But  once  in  Mexico,  he  is  not  even  a  strange 
being.  They  take  him  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  might  be  at  home,  as  much  so  as  a  German 
in  Cincinnati,  or  as  an  Irishman  anywhere. 
Mexico,  you  see,  being  fairly  against  our  border, 
is  not  the  least  bit  sullen  over  our  "empire- 
grabbing  propensities."  It  really  seems  to 
trust    us. 
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WHEN  we  have  set  out  on  a  piece  of 
muscular  work  or  head  work,  we 
might  expect  to  find  a  steady,  regular 
increase  in  the  fatigue  that  resulted  from  it — 
so  much  work,  so  much  fatigue.  But  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  "fatigue  curve"  is  not  a 
straight  line  sloping  up  from  one  corner  of 
the  chart  diagonally  to  the  other.  Instead,  it 
goes  sharply  upward  at  the  start;  then  for  a 
long  distance  it  runs  along  on  an  approximate 
level;  and  then  it  takes  a  sharp  upward  turn 
again. 

The  level  stage — the  plateau  of  hard,  normal 


working  power,  where  the  cost  in  energy  doesn't 
vary  perceptibly — is  the  "second  wind." 

You  know  how  it  is  in  long-distance  running. 
At  first,  the  fatigue  increases  very  rapidly; 
a  man  has  to  push  himself  with  all  the  will- 
power he  can  muster.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
it  gets  easier.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  tapped  a 
big,  new  supply  of  energy;  and  he  can  keep 
running  for  a  long  time  without  any  great 
increase  in  his  feeling  of  fatigue.  At  last,  he 
reaches  a  point  where  the  exertion  tells  hard 
again;  fatigue  piles  up  terribly  fast  now — so 
fast  that  unless  the  runner  knows    just  how 
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much  he  is  good  for  and  has  made  careful 
calculations,  he  is  likely  to  be  "all  in"  before 
he  gets  to  the  end.  Every  step  makes  an 
inroad  on  his  reserve  energy.  The  last  spurt 
costs  more  than  all  the  rest  together. 

If  a  man  has  covered  his  distance  without 
touching  this  final  turn  of  the  fatigue  curve, 
he  will  get  rested  in  a  reasonably  short  time 
and  be  able  to  go  over  the  course  again.  But  if, 
instead,  he  has  to  keep  on,  teeth  set,  eyes 
bulging,  "hugging  his  corn  cobs,"  until  he 
rolls  over  on  the  ground,  it  may  take  weeks  for 
him  to  get  into  good  form  again.  In  a  big 
race,  naturally,  he's  got  to  be  ready  to  do  that. 

There  are  emergencies  in  everybody's  life 
when  the  merely  prudent  thing  isn't  the  right 
thing.  If  a  house  is  on  fire  and  a  family  on 
the  top  floor  is  in  danger,  and  you're  the  only 
person  on  the  premises,  you  can't  stand  calmly 
aside  and  calculate  your  fatigue  curve.  There's 
a  necessity  for  action — at  any  cost  whatever, 
even  life. 

A  man  may  have  a  big  proposition  to  put 
through,  some  important  combination  to  effect, 
a  new  movement  to  get  under  way.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  only  person  who  knows  the  whole 
situation:  success  may  depend  on  him.  In 
such  a  case,  he  must  let  mere  prudence  go  by 
the  board — and  he  must  stand  ready  to  pay 
the  price,  too,  when  that's  called  for. 

But  such  emergencies  are  not  everyday 
matters.  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  have 
another  day's  business  to  attend  to,  and  the 
probability  is  that  it  will  be  just  as  important 
as  to-day's.  Consequently,  we  have  no  right 
to  over-drive  ourselves  to-day;  for  the  price 
of  it  will  be  taken  out  of  the  quality  of  to-mor- 
row's work.  We  have  done  enough  when  we 
have  come  in  sight  of  that  last  costly  lap.  It's 
the  time  to  quit. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  information  about 
the  nature  of  fatigue  has  been  made  available 
through  the  ergograph,  an  ingenious  recording 
apparatus  devised  by  Professor  Angelo  Mosso, 
a  great  Italian  scientist.  It  works  something 
after  this  fashion:  you  lay  your  hand,  back 
down,  on  a  little  table,  and  to  the  end  of  one 
finger  is  attached  a  cord  which  connects  hori- 
zontally over  a  pulley  with  a  small  hanging 
weight.  The  motion  of  closing  the  finger  lifts 
the  weight;  and  as  the  effort  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  the  fatigue  symptoms  in  the 
hn^er  become  dear  and  can  be  observed  and 
recorded  in  detail. 

Now  one  of  the  important  discoveries  that 


Professor  Mosso  has  made  is  that,  if  you  keep 
raising  the  weight  until  your  finger  is  exhausted, 
it  will  take  just  about  two  hours  to  rest  it;  that 
is,  in  two  hours  you  can  do  the  same  amount 
of  iinger-work  over  again — and  the  least  bit 
more. 

You  would  imagine  from  this  that  if  the 
experiment  were  repeated  at  the  end  of  one 
hour  instead  of  two,  you  could  do  just  half  the 
amount  of  work.  But  it's  only  one-quarter 
as  much! 

That's  the  price  of  work  on  top  of  fatigue. 
One  unfatigued  man  is  to  his  work  as  four 
semi-fatigued  men  to  the  same  work.  Using  all 
the  strength  you  have,  you  can't  begin  to  get 
normal  results;  and  the  strain  on  will  and 
nervous  energy  is  terrific.  Carrying  a  thing 
through  on  "nerve"  is  the  costliest  business 
a  man  can  indulge  in. 

Some  people,  especially  those  of  nervous 
make-up,  find  it  hard  to  tell  when  the  stopping 
point  has  been  reached — that  is,  just  where  the 
dividing  line  comes  between  energy-funds 
available  for  investment  and  a  capital  which 
cannot  be  legitimately  tampered  with.  If  they 
get  interested  in  their  work,  they  lose  sight  of 
everything  else,  and  are  going  on  sheer  nerve 
before  they  realize  it. 

Though  fatigue  symptoms  vary  greatly  in 
different  people,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  them  here.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  flushing  at  the  temples.  That  is  the  case 
with  myself  when  I  have  been  reading  hard 
for  two  or  three  hours;  and  then  I  know  that 
I  ought  to  call  a  halt.  I  could  keep  on  reading 
with  undiminished  interest  for  a  good  deal 
longer;  but  it  would  be  at  the  price  of  a  sleep- 
less night. 

With  some  people,  a  sure  sign  is  the  increased 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  ears  or  cheeks. 
Some  people  have  queer  feelings  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach — not  nausea,  but  something  sug- 
gestive of  it. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  tests  is  the  control 
test — holding  the  arms  out  horizontally  at  the 
sides  and  noticing  whether  or  not  the  fingers 
tremble.  The  fatigue  condition  raises  the 
nerve-pressure  gate  and  allows  flow-overs  from 
one  nerve  into  another.  Normally  a  nervous 
impulse  goes  along  its  nerve  directly  to  the  point 
of  strain;  but  when  you  arc  fatigued  the  stimu- 
lus spreads  into  other  nerves  as  well  and  is  not 
distinctly  transmitted. 

Sir  Francis  Galton,  the  great  statistician, 
says   that  the   best   test   he   knows  is  that  of 
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restlessness,  shown  in  muscular  movements. 
Many  times,  he  says,  he  has  sat  in  a  position 
where  he  could  watch  an  audience  as  it  listened 
to  some  long  scientific  memoir.  He  took  notes 
of  how  people  acted  under  the  strain  of  pro- 
tracted attention — how  often  they  moved. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  they  would  sit 
quietly;  then  they  would  begin  to  move  on  the 
average  of  once  every  four  seconds,  then 
every  three  seconds;  and  he  says  that  it  is 
possible  to  trace  right  through  any  audience 
every  degree  of  fatigue  by  the  number  of  mus- 
cular movements  made. 

He  has  simply  put  together  mathematically 
some  data  that  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  We 
have_  all  seen — and,  alas,  been  a  part  of — an 
audience  that  was  trying  to  endure  the  last 
half  hour  of  an  unendurable  speech.  Every- 
body was  shifting  his  position,  crossing  one 
leg  over  the  other  or  back  again,  moving  the 
fingers,  playing  with  watch- charms  or  chains, 
yawning,  twitching,  folding  programmes, 
wiping  eyeglasses,  adjusting  back-hair,  twist- 
ing mustaches.     Those  were  all  fatigue  signs. 

A  loss  of  self-control  in  small  things:  that's 
the  symptom  in  different  terms;  and  another 
name  for  it  is  irritability. 

At  first,  it  seems  strange  that  this  undue 
sensitiveness  to  slight  stimuli  should  be  so  sure 
an  effect  of  fatigue;  but  it  means  that  the 
resistance  gates  are  down,  and  we  become 
aware  of  sensations  pouring  in  from  all  sides, 
slight  sensations  that  ordinarily  we  take  no 
notice  of  because — by  the  laws  of  attention— 


they  are  quietly  shut  out  from  our  consciousness. 
But  when  our  attention  is  tired — no  longer 
focused,  but  scattering — all  these  slight  nerve- 
pricks  attack  us  insistently  and  we  cannot 
neglect  them. 

A  noise  that  you  will  not  hear  when  you  are 
rested  will  be  perfectly  distracting  when  you 
are  tired.  You  will  go  over  and  shut  a  win- 
dow; you  will  walk  around  aimlessly;  you  will 
swear  at  the  faint  cackle  of  a  distant  grapho- 
phone.  If  there  is  a  light  above  you  at  an 
evening  lecture,  it  will  hurt  your  eyes  almost 
beyond  endurance.  Instead  of  making  the 
nervous  system  a  less  responsive  instrument, 
fatigue  makes  it  more  responsive.  More 
responsive,   but  less  serviceable. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  increased 
irritability,  you  have  decreased  power.  You 
can  take  things  up,  but  you  cannot  do  them 
hard.  You  can't  put  vim  and  snap  into  any- 
thing. You  can't  memorize  well.  You  can't 
think  consecutively;  your  mind  will  constantly 
wander  to  something  else. 

Irritability,  weakness — these  two  words  be- 
long together.  A  man  who  is  constantly 
fatigued  can't  work  well  or  live  well;  and  he 
is  very  hard  to  live  with. 

Every  man  who  is  anxious  to  hit  his  job 
between  the  eyes  should  make  a  study  of  his 
own  fatigue  curve;  and  he  should  put  the 
moral  of  it  to  heart.  To  know  when  it's 
time  to  quit — and  to  quit  when  it's  time — 
is  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  the  primer  of 
efficiency. 


A  NEGRO'S  UPHILL  CLIMB 
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ROBERT  RUSSA  MOTON 
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FOR  the  three  vacation  months  of  1890, 
I  had  engaged  work  through  Mr. 
Ogdcn  in  Wanamaker's  store  in 
Philadelphia.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  teachers 
who  had  been  engaged  tc  teach  in  the  Indian 
summer  school  found  at  the  last  moment  that 
she  could  not  come,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  her 
place;  also  to  live  in  "the  Wigwam,"  the 
dormitory  for  Indian  boys,  and  have  general 
charge  of  the  Indian  boys.     It  also  happened 


that  Mr.  Frecland,  the  Commandant,  had  to 
go  to  the  Dakotas  to  bring  on  a  party  of  new 
Indian  pupils,  so  I  began  at  once  upon  my  new 
duties.  These  were  not  entirely  new  so  far  as 
the  management  of  the  boys  was  concerned, 
but  my  relation  to  the  Indian  boys  in  "the 
Wigwam"  and  my  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
Indian  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  were  both  new 
and  interesting.  At  my  request,  Mr.  Freeland 
wrote  Mr.  Ogden,  asking  that  I  be  released 
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from  my  engagement  with  him.  His  reply 
showed  his  feeling  about  colored  boys  going 
North  to  work.  He  expressed  his  gratification 
that  Hampton  needed  my  services  and  said  that 
he  had  been  afraid  that  I  might  become  so 
attached  to  Northern  city  life  that  I  would  re- 
main there  rather  than  stay  in  the  South  and 
work  among  my  own  people,  as  he  was  anxious 
that  I  should  do. 

I  had  never  before  taught  Indians.  I  had 
been  with  them  for  four  years,  in  the  classroom, 
on  the  parade  ground,  in  the  dining-room,  on 
the  playground,  etc.,  and  had  some  very  inti- 
mate friends  among  the  young  men;  but  I  was 
now  for  the  first  time  to  learn  the  Indian's 
point  of  view  and  to  note  how  different  it  was 
from  my  own.  It  was  surprising  to  observe 
how  hard  it  was  for  many  of  the  Indians  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion, and  many  of  them  actually  felt  that  the 
old  ways  were  better.  This  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  a  Negro,  fcr  my  people  think  that 
the  white  man's  way  is  the  only  proper  way, 
and  we  had  tried  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
white  man's  methods.  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  to  really  sympathize  with  another  race  and 
one,  too,  that  was  more  nearly  on  the  plane  of 
my  own  and  whose  difficulties  seemed  to  be 
much  greater. 

My  duties  included  the  clerical  work  in  the 
Commandant's  office,  the  supervision  of  the 
drills,  and  the  instruction  of  the  battalion  in 
tactics.  Mr.  Freeland  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability  and  very  methodical,  and  this 
year's  experience  was  invaluable.  My  work 
as  Commandant  of  the  school  cadets  for  the 
last  sixteen  years  has  been  largely  influenced 
by  my  association  with  Mr.  Freeland. 

I  went  North  with  General  Armstrong  in 
November  as  a  member  of  the  Quartet  and  also 
as  one  of  the  speakers,  helping  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  for  Hampton's  work.  I  had 
gone  the  previous  spring  on  a  short  trip  to 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York,  but 
this  time  we  made  a  pretty  thorough  tour  of 
New  England,  going  to  Boston  and  many 
other  places  that  I  had  always  wanted  to  see. 
I  used  to  argue  with  Mr.  Frissell,  who  con- 
ducted our  news-items  recitation  during  the 
middle  and  senior  years,  over  the  relative  im- 
portance of  Virginia  and  New  York.  While 
the  text-books  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  New 
York,  I  believed  Virginia  was  almost  as  great 
and  that  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  while  not  so 
large,  were  quite  as  important  as  New  York 


City.  During  this  trip  we  were  returning  on  a 
Sunday  morning  from  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Frissell 
pointed  out  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  elevated  rail- 
way and  a  number  of  the  tall  office-buildings  in 
New  York  and  asked  me  if  we  had  anything 
like  these  in  Virginia.  Riding  out  one  evening 
to  a  meeting  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  I  told  Mr. 
Frissell  how  interested  I  was  in  Central  Park 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  especially  the 
Egyptain  mummies  and  the  Obelisk.  He 
asked  me  how  these  things  compared  with 
those  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk!  I  finally 
admitted  that  Virginia  was  not  quite  so  great 
as  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this 
trip  was  a  dinner  given  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the 
first  company  that  General  Armstrong  recruited 
and  took  to  the  war.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
General  Armstrong,  who  had  been  their  cap- 
tain, impressed  me  very  much.  While  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  we  went  to  the  beautiful  home 
of  Dr.  John  Lord,  where  the  Quartet  was  to 
sing  at  an  informal  reception  given  to 
General  Armstrong.  I  remember  being  in- 
troduced to  Dr.  Lord  and  how  frightened  I 
was  when  some  one  whispered  that  he  was  the 
Dr.  John  Lord  who  had  written  "The  Old  Ro- 
man World"  and  "Beacon  Lights  of  History," 
and  how  honored  I  felt  at  being  in  the  home  of 
a  man  who  had  written  books.  He  seemed  so 
simple  and  so  much  like  General  Armstrong 
and  Mr.  Frissell  that  I  was  almost  disappointed. 
I  had  expected  that  a  man  so  distinguished 
would  not  think  of  shaking  hands  with  me, 
but  he  talked  more  with  us  than  with  any  of  his 
guests  and  seemed  very  much  interested  in 
what  we  had  to  say. 

While  riding  with  General  Armstrong  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany,  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  I  could  manage  the  discipline  of  the 
school  and  if  I  could  organize  a  battalion  and 
an  officer's  court.  He  advised  me  to  become 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Discipline,  and  of  the  school 
generally.  I  was  much  disturbed,  feeling  that 
perhaps  I  had  not  been  doing  my  duty.  On 
my  return  to  Hampton,  I  consulted  with  Mr. 
Frissell,  and  asked  if  he  could  give  me  any 
idea  as  to  what  General  Armstrong's  advice 
meant.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Freeland  had 
resigned,  that  General  Armstrong  wished  to 
put  a  colored  man  at  the  head  of  the  discipline, 
and  that  they  felt  that  I  could  do  the  work. 
This  was  like  a  thunderbolt,  for  my  idea  was 
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to  stay  at  Hampton  for  only  a  few  years  and 
then  go  into  some  pioneer  work  among  my 
people.  A  few  weeks  later,  General  Armstrong 
asked  me  if  I  would  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  discipline  and  the  military  instruction  of 
the  institution,  as  Mr.  Freeland  had  been 
appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  army. 

I  remained  at  Hampton  that  summer.  In 
the  fall,  I  had  my  first  experience  in  organizing 
the  battalion  and  assigning  work  and  rooms 
to  the  boys.  It  was  not  so  difficult  as  I  had 
supposed,  largely  because  I  had  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  the  young  men  of  both 
races. 

In  November,  General  Armstrong,  while  in 
the  North  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Negro  and 
the  Indian,  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  During  his  long 
illness,  I  learned  to  know  him  better  than  ever. 
I  had  traveled  with  him  in  the  North  and  many 
things  about  him  had  struck  me  as  very  un- 
usual. I  could  never  understand  why  a  man 
so  great  and  so  busy  as  he  could  be  so  solicitous, 
under  all  circumstances,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Quartet  and  the  other  boys  who  were  with 
him.  If  we  had  uncomfortable  quarters,  he 
would  share  them.  If  we  were  put  at  a  seem- 
ingly undesirable  table  in  a  hotel,  he  would 
sit  with  us.  If  we  found  it  necessary  to  take 
a  hack  at  a  station  or  to  hire  a  wagon  for  our 
baggage,  he  always  got  the  man  who  had  the 
poorest  horse  and  the  most  disreputable  look- 
ing vehicle.  He  remarked  one  day  that  such 
a  man  needed  the  money  most  and  therefore 
we  must  help  him.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  asked  to  see  me,  but  this  was  against 
the  doctor's  orders.  He  insisted,  however, 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong  finally  yielded.  He  said 
that  he  had  noticed  that  the  students  were 
much  quieter  during  the  last  few  days.  He  had 
not  heard  the  laughter  of  the  boys  going  past 
his  house  to  and  from  their  meals,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  if  any  order  had  been  given 
for  them  to  be  quiet  on  his  account.  I  told 
him  that  this  was  the  case.  He  asked  that  I 
should  immediately  countermand  the  order 
and  say  that  their  noise  pleased  him.  He  did 
not  wish  his  illness  to  have  in  any  sense  a 
depressing  effect  upon  teachers  or  students, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  see  Mr.  Frissell  and 
that  we  arrange  as  soon  as  possible  a  concert 
or  humorous  reading.  He  wanted  to  counter- 
act the  depressing  effect  that  his  illness  had  on 
the  school.  I  could  not  then  understand  how 
a  man  so  ill  should  be  thinking  about  such 


minor  details  as  the  life  of  the  students  and  the 
school.  During  this  interview,  he  questioned 
me  about  the  minutest  detail  of  the  school 
work,  even  about  individual  pupils. 

General  Armstrong's  death,  in  May,  1903, 
was  to  all  of  the  students  and  friends  of  Hamp- 
ton a  tremendous  blow.  We  could  not  see  how 
the  school  could  possibly  exist  without  him.  He 
had  actually  worn  himself  out  going  throughout 
the  North,  begging  the  money  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  which  he  had 
founded  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and 
strength  and  energy.  His  personality  was  so 
overwhelming  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  one 
could  possibly  take  his  place.  We  ah  loved 
Mr.  Frissell  and  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
him,  but  we  doubted  seriously  whether  he 
could  take  General  Armstrong's  place,  and,  as 
I  think  of  it  to-day,  we  were  right.  General 
Armstrong  had  completed  his  work  and  Mr. 
Frissell,  who  succeeded  him,  is  doing  as  per- 
fect and  as  complete  a  work  as  did  General 
Armstrong;  but  he  is  filling  his  own  place  and, 
I  am  sure,  in  a  way  that  would  merit  General 
Armstrong's  approval. 

I  felt,  after  graduating,  as  did  many  of  my 
fellow  resident  graduates,  that  our  education 
was  not  by  any  means  completed,  so  for  some 
years  we  did  graduate  work  in  advanced  sub- 
jects under  some  of  the  teachers  of  Hampton 
Institute.  Out  of  this  effort  for  advanced 
training  has  grown  the  present  graduate  courses 
in  the  institution.  I  continued  my  law  studies 
also  for  some  time  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr. 
F.  S.  Collier,  a  lawyer  in  the  town  of  Hampton, 
a  Southern  gentleman,  who  not  only  instructed 
me  without  pay  but  allowed  me  the  use  of  his 
library. 

The  work  of  a  disciplinarian  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  to  be  irksome;  to  ferret  out  irreg- 
ularities, to  punish  misdemeanors,  and  settle 
disputes,  would  naturally  not  make  a  man 
popular  with  those  over  whom  he  exercises 
such  authority.  And  then,  too,  I  had  the  added 
difficulty  of  being  a  Negro  and  having  to 
deal  with  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  members 
of  my  own  race.  Many  of  my  friends  advised 
me  against  accepting  the  work,  feeling  that 
while  I  might  succeed  with  my  own  race  I 
could  not  get  along  with  the  Indians,  and  that 
when  questions  arose  between  the  two  races  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  decision 
that  would  satisfy  both.  I  confess  that  I  also 
had  serious  misgivings;  but  I  felt  that  if  one 
were  honest  and  sympathetic  in  his  dealings, 
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the  Hampton  boys  would  accept  his  decisions, 
even  though  he  were  a  colored  man.  I  have 
never  had  any  occasion  to  believe  my  supposi- 
tion incorrect.  I  have  been  most  fortunate  in 
having  as  an  able  and  loyal  assistant  one  of  the 
bovs  who  worked  with  me  at  the  saw-mill, 
Captain  Allen  Washington,  who  deserves  an 
equal  share  in  any  success  that  may  have  come 
to  the  disciplinary  part  of  Hampton  Institute 
during  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  People 
often  wonder  how  the  two  races  get  along 
together  at  Hampton.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  has  never  been  any  mani- 
festation of  unpleasant  relations  between  the 
two.  They  have  met  on  common  ground, 
each  yielding  to  the  other  the  respect  due  to 
office  and  rank  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
Without  doubt,  the  influence  of  each  race  upon 
the  other  is  good.  The  Indian  has  quite  as 
much  pride  in  his  race  and  ancestry  as  he 
needs,  and  in  this  respect  the  Negro  is  lacking. 
The  Negro  is  accustomed  to  work  and  is 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  white  man;  the 
Indian  is  unaccustomed  to  work,  and  is  some- 
times doubtful  whether  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion is  the  best  for  him. 

Not  long  after  General  Armstrong's  death, 
Mr.  Frissell  told  me  that  he  would  like  to  have 
me  remain  at  Hampton  and  do  what  I  could  to 
carry  out  the  founder's  wishes  regarding  Hamp- 
ton's work  for  the  Negro  and  Indian  races. 
I  have  continued  my  work  along  the  same 
general  lines,  giving  perhaps  more  of  my  time 
to  administration  and  considerable  of  it  to  the 
Northern  campaign  work,  relieving  Dr.  Fris- 
sell and  Dr.  Turner,  the  chaplain,  in  some  of 
their  efforts  toward  the  raising  of  funds.  I  spent 
two  summers  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School, 
taking  work  in  gymnastics  under  Dr.  Sargent, 
so  that  I  could  better  help  the  boys  in  their 
physical  training. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  I  was  urged  to  take 
a  rest,  and  one  of  Hampton's  trustees  was  so 
kind  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
many  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
I  had  never  felt  so  hopeful  about  my  own 
people  as  I  have  since  this  trip.  It  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  hardships  and  disadvantages  of 
people  in  Europe  and  I  feel  sure  that  our 
difficulties  in  America  do  not  begin  to  compare 
with  those  of  the  average  European  peasant, 
who,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  hopeful  as  the  most 
benighted  American  Negro.  This  trip  broad- 
ened my  views  in  many  ways  and  increased  my 


courage  and  hope  for  the  future  of  my  race.  I 
have  ever  since  been  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  I  had  rather  be  a  Negro  in  America  than 
be  anything  else  anywhere  else. 

As  to  my  work  at  Hampton,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  not  have  accomplished  more  else- 
where. Certainly,  what  has  come  to  me  in 
association  and  contact  with  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  Hampton  is  far  more  valuable  than 
anything  I  have  been  able  to  give.  I  am  truly 
glad  that  I  have  been  able  in  a  small  measure 
to  lighten  some  of  the  burdens  that  Dr.  Frissell 
is  carrying.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  in  America  to-day  who  has  done  more 
than  he  to  find  a  common  platform  upon  which 
Northerners  and  Southerners  and  Negroes  can 
work  in  harmony  and  mutual  helpfulness.  It 
seems  to  me  a  shame  that  with  the  immense 
wealth  of  America  and  with  so  many  generous 
people,  men  like  General  Armstrong  and  Dr. 
Frissell  and  Dr.  Washington  should  be  obliged 
to  go  from  place  to  place  asking  for  the  neces- 
sary money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee,  expending  the  energy  that 
should  go  into  the  daily  work  of  their  schools. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  man  who  is  so  able 
to  completely  hide  himself  behind  the  cause 
for  which  he  labors  as  the  Principal  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  have  shared  in  the 
work  of  the  institution  that  has  done  so  much 
for  me  and  my  people.  A  more  earnest,  com- 
petent, devoted  corps  of  workers  cannot  be 
found  than  the  men  and  women,  mostly  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  are  working  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  I  do  not  think  of  them  merely 
as  teachers  of  ignorant  Negro  and  Indian 
pupils,  but  as  patriotic  citizens  striving  to  fit 
these  black  and  red  children  to  share  in  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  our  civilization.  I 
doubt  if  one  could  find  a  more  earnest  lot  of 
pupils  than  are  to  be  found  at  Hampton,  eager 
to  grasp  the  instruction  given  in  trades,  in 
agriculture,  in  academic  studies,  in  religion 
and  morals  in  order  to  go  out  and  help  in  an 
unselfish  way  their  less  fortunate  brothers. 
For  I  truly  believe  that  unless  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  a  failure  and  Christianity  an  eternal 
mockery,  all  of  the  worthy  elements  of  our 
population,  even  these  black  human  creatures, 
will  be  permitted  to  share  equally  in  all  the 
fruits  of  our  country  according  as  they  measure 
up  to  the  standards  and  requirements  of  this 
civilization.  . 
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THERE  are  several  inland  waterways 
projected  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
to  provide  safe  passage  for  our  coast- 
wise trade.  Besides  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
there  are  plans  for  waterways  connecting 
Raritan  Bay  and  Delaware  River,  connecting 
the  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
another  extending  from  Winyaw  Bay  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
The  most  important,  however,  is  the  water- 
way extending  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  through 
the  inland  sounds  of  North  Carolina  south- 
ward to  Beaufort  Inlet. 

This  is  known  as  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  Inlet 
Waterway,  and  is  about  205  miles  in  length; 
the  present  project  is  for  a  minimum  depth  of 
twelve  feet,  the  estimated  cost  being  a  little 
less  than  $3,500,000.  The  exact  route  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map.  It  is  not  expected 
that  this  waterway  will  accommodate  large 
ocean  steamships,  but  the  depth  will  be  ample 
for  capacious  freight  steamers  and  for  barges 
having  a  draft  of  ten  feet  and  a  capacity  of 
1,000  tons,  which  will  carry  bulky  products  at 
a  minimum  of  cost.  It  will  insure  perfect 
safety  for  the  vessels  passing  through,  for  it  is 
protected  along  its  entire  length  by  what  is 
known  as  "The  Banks,"  the  line  of  sand-dunes 
separating  the  ocean  from  the  inland  sounds 
of  North  Carolina,  and  it  will  entirely  avoid 
Cape  Hatteras  and  the  treacherous  inner  and 
outer  Diamond  Shoals  which  extend  nearly 
fifteen  miles  into  the  ocean  and  constitute  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  points  in  the  world. 

In  1903,  commercial  organizations  in  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Wilmington, 
Georgetown,  Charleston,  Brunswick,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville  compiled  data  showing  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  these  ports  and 
tributary  sections  by  the  construction  of  this 


waterway,  a  tabulation  of  which  shows  an 
annual  saving  of  $5,500,000.  A  special  board 
of  United  States  Army  Engineers  estimated 
that  the  traffic  which  would  be  affected  annu- 
ally amounted  to  1,100,000  tons,  and  that  the 
yearly  saving  from  its  construction  would 
amount  to  $600,000.  This  was  based  upon  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  traffic  which  would 
unquestionably  seek  coastwise  movement. 

All  the  ports  south  of  Hatteras  would  have 
a  safe  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  to 
Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York.  It  would  help  relieve  the  congestion  of 
freight  on  the  railroads  and  act  as  a  regulator  of 
rates.  It  would  affect  the  whole  country  east 
of  the  Alleghenies.  Incidentally,  the  canal  will 
make  a  great  change  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  are  fed  by 
six  navigable  rivers — the  Neuse,  Pamlico, 
Roanoke,  Chowan,  Perquimans,  and  Pasquo 
tank.  From  the  Neuse  River  to  the  Virginia 
line,  there  are  at  least  eighteen  large  counties 
containing  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
country.  No  part  of  the  section  tributary  to 
these  sounds  and  rivers  now  has  an  outlet  to  the 
ocean  for  its  water-borne  trade.  Beaufort  Inlet 
is  the  only  one  which  offers  an  unobstructed 
navigable  depth,  and  this  is  inaccessible.  It 
is  true  that  Pamlico  Sound  is  connected  with 
Beaufort  Inlet  by  Core  Sound,  but  this  is  only 
about  four  feet  deep.  There  is  no  outlet  at 
all  on  the  south,  and  the  only  passage  for  its 
water-borne  trade  is  northward  through  a  canal 
to  the  Elizabeth  River  and  thence  to  Chesapeake 
Bay — which  canal  is  owned  by  a  corporation 
that  charges  toll.  It  was  estimated  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  that  by 
the  construction  of  the  new  waterway  eastern 
North  Carolina  alone  could  effect  an  annual 
saving  of  $200,000. 
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WITHIN  three  years  Boston  will 
be  seventy-four  miles  nearer  to  New 
York  by  sea  and  the  coastwise  ships 
of  our  northeastern  seaboard  will  be  saved 
from  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  route. 
Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  all  shipwrecks 
on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  United  States  occur 
on  Cape  Cod,  which  rivals  even  Hatteras  in 
treachery.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Government  lighthouse  keepers,  6,000  steam 
vessels  and  24,000  sailing  vessels  annually 
pass  through  the  Vineyard  Sound  route  between 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  freight  handled 
amounts  to  about  25,000,000  tons,  10,000,000 
tons  of  which  are  coal  for  the  factories  of  New 
England.  The  danger  to  which  this  important 
traffic  is  constantly  subjected  around  Cape 
Cod  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  United  States 
Life-Saving  Service: 

From  October  1,  1875,  to  July  1,  1895,  137 
vessels  were  lost,  $1,615,245  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed,  and  63  lives  were  lost.  From  July 
1,  1895,  to  January  1,  1899,  there  were  on  an 
average  one  vessel  and  one  life  lost  on  Cape 
Cod  every  month  and  a  half.  As  the  traffic 
grows,  this  record  will  probably  increase. 
Since  a  comparatively  short  canal  would 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  this  route,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  work  was  not  done  long  ago. 

The  need  of  a  canal  across  the  narrow  part 
of  Cape  Cod  was  recognized  230  years  ago, 
and  there  have  been  agitations  for  it  from  time 
to  time  ever  since.  In  1676,  there  was  a  move- 
ment among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Sandwich,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Cape 
Cod  peninsula,  to  construct  a  waterway  from 
the  north  shore  to  the  headwaters  of  Monu- 
ment River,  which  was  then  so  far  navigable 
that  just  a  narrow  neck  of  land  prevented  the 
connection.  The  matter  was  taken  to  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts,  but  nothing 
was  accomplished.  Twenty  years  later,  a 
legislative   committee   was   appointed,   but   it 


was  not  until  1776  that  any  actual  step  was 
taken.  A  surveying  party  began  laying  out 
the  route  for  a  canal,  but  the  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
During  President  Monroe's  administration, 
while  the  nation's  commerce  was  on  a  boom, 
the  agitation  took  the  shape  of  a  petition  to 
Congress.  But  the  matter  received  no  friend- 
lier recognition  than  a  pigeon-hole  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Federal  Government  caused  surveys 
to  be  made  in  the  early  'sixties,  but  the  Civil 
War  stopped  this  attempt.  In  1875,  tne  chief 
of  the  Coast  Survey  reported  that  the  isthmus 
could  be  crossed  by  a  sea-level  waterway,  but 
no  actual  work  was  begun.  The  next  move- 
ment was  on  the  part  of  an  inventor,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lockwood,  of  Boston,  who  hoped  to  prove  the 
virtues  of  a  new  dredge  of  his  own  design  by 
establishing  this  almost  mythical  waterway. 
Nearly  a  mile  of  the  canal  had  been  dug  when 
the  dredge  broke  down;  the  death  of  the  in- 
ventor about  that  time  ended  the  work. 

At  last,  Mr.  DeWitt  Clinton  Flanagan,  whose 
father  left  him  an  interest  in  a  vast  dredging 
enterprise,  became  interested  in  the  scheme 
which  for  almost  230  years  had  been  associated 
with  idle  dreams  and  wrecked  hopes.  Mr.  Flana- 
gan visited  the  sandy  isthmus,  tramped  across 
it,  saw  with  his  own  eyes  what  could  be  done, 
and  went  back  to  his  office  to  think  the  matter 
over.  Could  the  canal  be  built?  How  much 
money  would  it  take?  Would  it  pay  as  an 
investment?  These  were  the  questions  which, 
had  to  be  settled.  He  engaged  Mr.  A.  L. 
Rives  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell  to  determine  the 
engineering  propositions,  and  dived  into  statis- 
tics himself  to  figure  out  the  possibilities  of 
profit  in  the  enterprise.  He  saw  that  the  canal 
could  be  built,  and  satisfied  himself  that  it 
would  be  a  paying  investment.  He  then 
applied  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  a 
charter,  depositing  with  the  State  Treasurer 
the  required  $200,000. 
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Meanwhile,  Mr.  Flanagan's  financial  sup- 
porters had.  become  so  involved  with  railroad 
building  in  Mexico  that  they  notified  him  that 
they  could  not  meet  the  issue,  and  he  found 
himself  without  the  necessary  funds  to  go  on 
with  the  project.  But  Mr.  Flanagan  got  others. 
Mr.  August  Belmont,  although  he  was  then 
grappling  with  the  great  task  of  building  the 
New  York  subway,  became  interested  in  the 
project.  He  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
lower  Massachusetts  coast,  for  he  had  often 
sailed  yachts  in  those  waters.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  it  happens  that  the  earth  which 
will  be  dug  out  for  the  canal  across  Cape  Cod 
was  once  owned  by  the  first  of  the  Perry  set- 
tlers in  this  country,  a  forefather  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  the  kinsman  of  Mr.  Belmont. 

Mr.  Belmont  summoned  Mr.  William  Bar- 
clay Parsons,  the  consulting  engineer  of  the 
New  York  subway,  and  turned  over  to  him  all 
the  engineering  problems,  while  other  questions 
were  being  studied  in  the  various  departments 
of  his  banking  house.  When  once  satisfied 
of  the  final  outcome,  Mr.  Belmont  determined 
to  back  Mr.  Flanagan  and  his  scheme  to  the 
extent  of  the  required  $12,000,000. 

The  canal  will  be  about  twelve  miles  long. 
From  Buzzards  Bay  (on  the  south  side  of  the 
isthmus)  to  the  village  of  Sandwich  in  Barn- 
stable Bay  (on  the  north  side)  the  distance  is 
about  eight  miles.  The  approaches  on  both 
sides  will  add  about  four  miles  more.  The 
canal  will  start  on  the  south  side  at  the  spot 
where  stands  the  country  house  of  Mr.  Grover 
Cleveland.  The  country  home  of  the  late 
Joseph  Jefferson  will  likewise  be  in  the  canal 
zone,  so  the  digging  of  the  big  ditch  will  cause 
"Gray  Gables"  and  "Crow's  Nest"  to  vanish 
from  the  map. 

The  width  of  the  canal  will  vary  at  certain 
places  from  250  to  300  feet  at  the  surface,  and 
at  the  bottom  it  will  be  160  feet  wide.  The 
depth  will  be  thirty  feet.  By  borings  which 
have  already  been  made,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  formation  is  of  sand,  with  an  occasional 
boulder.  The  route  is  through  a  valley,  the 
last  spot  on  the  isthmus  from  which  the  ocean 
receded  ages  ago  when  the  geological  formation 
of  the  region  was  in  progress.  There  will  be 
nothing  difficult  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
waterway.  As  the  sandy  soil  extends  all  the 
way  to  the  required  depth,  no  expensive 
rock-drilling  will  be  necessary.  The  entire 
work  can  be  done  with  dredges,  four  of  which 
will    be    set    to    work    next    summer.      One 


will  be  put  in  operation  at  "Gray  Gables," 
on  the  south  side,  and  will  work  northward. 
Another  will  be  started  at  the  village  of  Sand- 
wich, on  the  Barnstable  or  north  shore,  and 
will  work  southward.  The  other  two  will  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  route,  one  working 
each  way.  At  the  entrance  to  Barnstable  Bay, 
a  jetty  2,400  feet  long  will  be  constructed  from 
the  lower  water  line  out  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet. 

About  30,000  vessels  now  pass  around  Cape 
Cod  in  a  year.  As  traffic  increases,  40,000 
will  more  nearly  represent  the  number  that  will 
be  on  the  coastwise  route  to  and  from  Boston 
by  the  time  the  canal  is  completed.  It  has 
been  figured  out  that,  with  a  basis  of  four  miles 
per  hour  and  a  headway  of  half  an  hour,  there 
would  be  in  the  canal  at  one  time  nine  vessels. 
This  would  give  a  comfortable  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  between  each  vessel  going  in  the 
same  direction.  By  increasing  the  speed  and 
lessening  the  headway,  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
could  be  greatly  augmented. 

On  a  basis  of  six  miles  per  hour,  which  is, 
perhaps,  nearer  the  actual  speed,  the  canal  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  60,000  vessels  per 
annum.  If  the  headway  is  reduced  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  canal  can  accommodate  80,000 
ships  per  annum.  Many  of  the  sailing  vessels 
will  be  towed  in  fleets.  The  barges  which  do 
much  of  the  coal  business  will  likewise  be 
towed  through  the  canal. 

This  shortening  of  the  time  between  New 
York  and  Boston  will  enable  a  man  owning 
two  vessels  to  do  the  business  of  three.  If  the 
owners  of-  the  canal  do  not  fix  the  rate  of  tariff 
or  toll  too  high,  it  is  probable  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  ships  doing  business  along  the  coast  will 
take  the  "near-cut"  and  avoid  the  dangers  of 
Vineyard  Sound  and  the  treacherous  shores  of 
Cape  Cod. 

The  opposition  at  first  manifested  by  the 
railroad  lines  against  the  promoters  of  the 
Cape  Cod  canal  has  completely  vanished. 
They  recognize  that  the  canal  will  work  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  New  England  and  will  create  more 
business  for  railroads  and  steamships  alike. 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  work  by  throwing  obstacles  in  Mr. 
Flanagan's  way,  they  are  working  harmoniously 
with  him. 

It  will  be  a  valuable  waterway  in  case  of 
war,  for  it  will  allow  the  passage  of  the  largest 
ships  in  the  navy. 
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WHEN  a  writer  seeks  picturesqueness 
in  a  railroad  story  he  turns  naturally 
to  the  engineers.  When  he  has 
gone  the  rounds,  interviewed  every  chief- 
engineer  and  every  railroad  president  in  town, 
he  comes  at  last  to  Number  i  Broadway, 
and  finds  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge.  He 
cannot  miss  that  trail,  for  every  engineer  and 
every  president  will  begin  his  conversation 
with  the  remark: 

"  General  Dodge  is  the  man  you  ought  to 
see!" 

He  sits  at  a  big  oak  desk  in  a  high  office  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building  beside  a  window 
that  affords  him  a  sweeping  view  of  the  two 
rivers  and  the  harbor,  away  down  beyond  the 
Narrows.  Without  a  view  like  that,  New 
York  would  cramp  him,  for  he  spent  the  better 
part  of  his  life  in  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
of  the  West. 

He  is  an  old  man  now — seventy-six  by  the 
calendar — but  he  neither  looks  it  nor  acts  it. 
He  is  still  chairman  of  the  board  for  a  company 
or  two,  and  his  associates  vouch  for  it  that  he 
is  no  "dummy  director."  His  face  is  weather- 
beaten  and  gray,  but  his  eyes  are  still  the  eyes 
of  the  Major- General  who  won  his  stars  with 
Sherman  and  with  Grant,  and  who  led  the 
forces  of  the  Union  in  more  than  one  of  the 
Indian  campaigns. 

The  place  is  redolent  of  history.  Faded 
prints  and  portraits  hang  upon  the  walls, 
authographcd  portraits  of  Grant,  Sherman, 
Lincoln,  and  many  others  of  the  mighty  men  of 
the  last  generation. 

"Yes,  I  met  Lincoln,  along  before  the  War," 
he  says,  "and  he  was  a  wonderful  man.  It  was 
in  Council  Bluffs,  in  1859, 1  think.  I  had  been 
out  on  the  plains  looking  for  a  line  to  the  Coast. 
I  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  when 
along  came  Mr.  Lincoln  and  sat  down  beside 
me.     I  had  stored  up  a  lot  of  information  to 


give  to  my  employers,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  got  it 
all.     He  had  that  way  about  him." 

When  General  Dodge  grows  reminiscent, 
the  ghosts  of  the  past  come  to  life.  Of  Sher- 
man, in  particular,  he  speaks  with  familiarity 
and  always  in  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship 
and  admiration.  He  can  tell  wild  tales  of  the 
eight  years  from  1852  to  i860,  the  years  he 
spent  out  in  the  great  wilderness  beyond 
Omaha,  making  the  first  surveys  that  were  to 
establish  the  route  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
traversing  the  "barren"  plains,  planting  the 
first  stakes  of  civilization's  survey  in  a  land  of 
savage  promise.  And  then,  in  later  years,  there 
came  the  building  of  Jay  Gould's  Texas  & 
Pacific,  piercing  the  plains  of  western  Texas. 
It  is  the  Epic  of  the  Plains,  told  in  terse  prose. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  to  the 
uninitiated  some  faint  idea  of  the  methods  that 
are  followed  in  the  building  of  the  great  rail- 
roads through  the  mountain  regions.  General 
Dodge's  expeditions  in  search  of  a  route  for  the 
Union  Pacific  illustrate  very  aptly  the  methods 
and  purposes  of  what  is  technically  called  a 
"reconnaisance."  For  that  reason  it  will  be 
referred  to  in  this  article  quite  frequently. 

THE    FIRST    STEP    IN    RAILROAD    BUILDING 

Roughly,  a  new  railroad  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  this  reconnaisance.  It  is  simply  a  trip  over 
the  ground  made  by  a  man  or  men  with,  as 
they  say,  "an  eye  for  the  country."  This 
means  that  the  head  of  the  party  must  be 
qualified  by  nature  and  experience  to  take  in 
all  the  essential  details  of  the  country,  its 
physical  capability  to  support  a  railroad,  its 
natural  obstacles,  the  nature  of  its  rock  forma- 
tions, its  soil,  and  all  other  broad  character- 
istics. His  report  is  not  greatly  detailed.  He 
will,  perhaps,  recommend  that  the  surveys 
take  the  south  side  of  a  certain  ridge  because 
of  the  freedom  from  snow-slides;  or  the  north 
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side  of  another  ridge,  because  the  south  side 
is  rock  while  the  north  side  is  loam.  He  may 
narrow  the  choice  of  mountain  passes  to  two  or 
three.  Occasionally,  he  will  select  the  pass, 
as  General  Dodge  selected  the  Sherman  Pass 
by  which  the  railroad  crosses  the  Black  Hills. 

THE  FIRST  SURVEY  AND   THE   "LOCATION" 

When  the  reports  of  all  the  reconnaisances 
are  digested,  the  preliminary  survey  begins. 
This  is  usually  in  detail,  but  it  is  not  quite 
final.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Tidewater 
Railroad,  in  Virginia,  these  surveys  left  a  choice 
on  some  divisions  between  as  many  as  twelve 
routes  to  be  decided  by  the  chief  engineers  and 
the  directors.  Each  alternative  route,  however, 
is  fully  detailed.  For  instance,  if  the  survey 
shows  a  cut  through  a  hill,  it  is  supposed  to 
show  also  whether  the  cut  is  through  rock, 
sand,  clay,  shale,  loam,  or  any  other  substance. 
Grades  are  carefully  figured,  as  also  curvature, 
bridges,  fills,  and  cuts. 

The  next  step  is  the  location  of  the  line. 
This  is  decided  from  the  surveys.  The  report 
of  the  location  must  be  in  the  fullest  detail,  every 
hollow,  every  rock,  every  river  being  minutely 
examined  and  measured.  The  letting  of  the 
contracts  for  construction  is  based  upon  this 
location.  If  an  engineer  errs  by  so  much  as 
reporting  a  ledge  of  shale  in  the  side  of  a  hill 
instead  of  a  ledge  of  granite,  this  mistake 
throws  out  the  estimate  of  "first  cost"  by  just 
so  much.  On  a  single  mile  of  road,  that  one 
mistake  may  make  a  difference  of  nearly 
$10,000  in  the  cost  of  construction. 

So  much  for  the  routine  by  which  the  placing 
of  a  new  line  is  accomplished.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple, of  course.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  stands 
out  from  it  quite  clearly,  it  is  that  the  effective- 
ness of  this  routine  and  the  perfection  of  the 
work  accomplished  through  it  depend  directly 
upon  the  men  who  put  it  into  execution.  That 
points  to  the  civil  engineer. 

The  cream  of  this  profession  rises  thin.  It 
is  a  strange  and  interesting  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  great  railroads  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains were  surveyed  and  carried  through  by  the 
same  men.  Of  course,  each  system  had  some 
new  men,  but  the  backbone  of  the  staff  in  each 
instance  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
engineers  who  ran  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  a  junction  at  Promontory,  Utah,  in 
1869.  They  met  again  at  Sierra  Blanca  when 
Mr.  Gould's  Texas  Pacific  joined  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's Southern  Pacific,  and  yet  again  on 


the  Santa  Fe,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  when  the  rails  from  the  West 
met  the  rails  from  the  East.  To-day,  most  of 
these  veterans  are  gone,  but  here  and  there  one 
may  be  found  holding  an  honorable  post. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Robert  Blickensderfer,  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
at  Pittsburg,  helped  to  build  the  Santa  Fe,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Union  Pacific.  General  Dodge 
was  a  factor  in  building  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Texas  Pacific,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City, 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroads. 

SOME  DANGERS  OF  A  RECONNAISSANCE 

Let  us  start  with  the  first  reconnaisance  of 
the  first  transcontinental  line,  the  Union  Pacific. 
It  was  headed  by  Peter  A.  Dey,  with  Grenville 
M.  Dodge  as  first  assistant.  They  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  at  the  point  where  Omaha  now 
stands,  and  General  Dodge  will  not  commit 
himself  as  to  whether  they  used  a  raft  or  a 
flat-boat.  In  any  case,  it  was  no  palatial  ferry. 
They  struck  out  into  a  howling  wild.  One 
incident  will  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  expedition  and  the  country.  It 
is  told  by  the  General  himself  in  a  speech  that 
he  made  in  1888,  a  copy  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  writer  for  use  in  this  connection: 

"When  I  crossed  my  party  over  to  make  the  first  ex- 
plorations, not  one  of  us  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Indians, 
of  the  language,  or  of  plainscraft.  The  Indians  surrounded 
our  wagons,  took  what  they  wanted,  and  dubbed  us 
'squaws.'  In  my  exploring,  ahead  and  alone,  I  struck  the 
Elkhorn  River  about  noon.  Being  tired,  I  hid  my  rifle, 
saddle,  and  blanket,  sauntered  out  into  a  secluded  place 
in  the  woods  with  my  pony,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  was 
awakened  and  found  my  pony  gone.  I  looked  out  into 
the  valley  and  saw  an  Indian  running  off  with  him.  I 
was  twenty-five  miles  from  my  party,  and  was  terrified. 
It  was  my  first  experience,  for  I  was  very  young.  What 
possessed  me  I  do  not  know,  but  I  grabbed  my  rifle  and 
started  after  the  Indian,  hollowing  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 
The  pony  held  back,  and  the  Indian,  seeing  me  gaining 
upon  him,  let  the  horse  go  and  put  the  Elkhorn  between 
us.  The  Indian  was  a  Pawnee.  He  served  under  me  in 
1865,  and  said  to  me  that  I  made  so  much  noise  he  wa- 
'heap  scared.'  " 

For  eight  years  they  carried  on  that  survey, 
learning  as  they  went  much  about  these  Indians. 
They  followed  the  trail  of  the  fur-seekers,  broken 
wide  by  the  Mormons  in  their  long  pilgrim- 
age. When  the  settlers'  movement  to  California 
began,  General  Dodge  made  a  map  to  guide  the 
feet  of  the  emigrants.     It  took  the  trail  from 
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Omaha  up  the  Platte  Valley,  across  the  hills 
through  Salt  Lake  City,  thence  by  the  Hum- 
boldt and  Truckee  Valleys  to  California.  It 
showed  the  camping  places  for  each  night, 
indicated  where  grass,  water,  and  wood  could 
be  found,  and  marked  the  fords  of  the  rivers. 
It  was  not  intended  as  a  report  of  a  railroad 
reconnaissance,  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the 
variety  of  information  gathered  up  by  a  skilled 
railroad  scout  on  a  pilgrimage  through  a 
country. 

It  was  on  a  much  later  expedition  that 
General  Dodge  discovered  the  Sherman  Pass. 
He  was  coming  back  from  the  Powder  River 
campaign  against  the  Indians.  With  six 
troopers  and  a  guide,  he  left  his  force  and  rode 
miles  along  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  His  little 
party  was  cut  off  from  the  main  force  by  a 
body  of  hostiles.  All  afternoon  they  rode  for 
their  lives,  holding  off  the  Indians  by  rifle  fire. 
They  came,  at  last,  down  into  the  level  plains. 

"I  then  said  to  my  guide  that  if  we  saved  our  scalps,  I 
believed  we  had  found  the  crossing  of  the  Black  Hills — 
and  it  was  over  this  very  ridge  that  the  wonderful  line  was 
built.  For  over  two  years  all  explorations  had  failed  to 
find  a  satisfactory  crossing. 

"In  1867  .  .  .  we  located  there  the  post  of  D.  A. 
Russell  and  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  At  that  time,  the 
nearest  settlement  was  at  Denver,  150  miles  away;  and 
while  we  lay  there  the  Indians  swooped  down  on  a  Mor- 
mon train  that  had  followed  our  trail,  and  killed  two  of 
its  men;  but  we  saved  their  stock,  and  started  the  grave- 
yard  of  the   future   city." 

These  are  but  episodes  of  the  recon- 
naissance of  the  Union  Pacific.  They  can 
be  duplicated  from  the  history  of  every  one 
of   the  transcontinentals. 

The  original  survey  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  as 
difficult  a  piece  of  work  as  could  be  imagined. 
The  two  ranges  arc  very  close  together,  and  it 
seemed  simply  impossible  for  any  road  to  find 
its  way  across  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
depth  of  the  narrow  valley  between  them. 
To-day,  the  trains  pass  through  the  eastern 
range  in  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  and  the 
western  range  in  the  Eagle  Pass.  The  former, 
according  to  General  Sherman's  statement, 
was  discovered  by  an  American  engineer 
named  Randolph,  and  was  named  from  the 
fact  that  his  horse  kicked  him  on  tne  knee  at 
that  stage  in  his  wanderings.  The  passage  of 
this  range  had  been  practically  given  up,  and 
a  great  detour  through  Howse  Pass  was 
intended. 


Eagle  Pass  was  discovered  by  accident. 
General  Sherman  credits  the  same  Randolph 
with  its  discovery,  but  the  records  are  against 
him.  Years  before,  when  the  Canadian  engi 
neers  were  seeking  a  route  for  a  wagon  road 
from  British  Columbia,  Walter  Mobcrly,  head 
of  a  surveying  party  running  the  line  from  West 
to  East,  was  led  by  an  eagle's  flight  through 
this  almost  impenetrable  range  of  the  Sclkirks. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back,  weary 
and  discouraged  from  a  long  search  for  a 
passage,  when  an  eagle  swept  over  his  head  and 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  range.  He  followed 
it  around  a  great  projecting  corner,  up  a  huge 
rift  in  the  side  of  the  glacier — and  then  the  pass 
opened  clear  before  his  eyes.  It  is  that  same 
rift  that  to-day  carries  the  rails  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  from  the  snows  to  the  valleys  of  the 
coast. 

Many  a  mile  of  these  great  railroads  was 
laid  beside  the  graves  of  the  engineers.  Down 
in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
sand,  there  is  a  little  group  of  graves,  marked 
by  white  crosses.  They  are  merely  a  typical 
tribute  to  the  perils  of  reconnaissance  in  a 
savage  country.  Four  young  American  engin- 
eers building  the  Mexican  Central  were  caught 
at  that  point  in  1881  by  the  Apaches.  They 
fought  until  they  died,  fearing  the  torture. 
Their  names  were  Fordham,  Leavitt,  Grew, 
and  Wallace;  and  that  is  about  all  that  the 
records  show.  It  was  but  an  incident — no 
more— echoed  in  Texas  when  they  shoved  the 
Texas  Pacific  through  the  Staked  Plain;  paral- 
lelled in  Idaho  on  the  Northern  Pacific  survey. 

THE    PERILS    OF    THE    SURVEY 

The  reconnaissance,  however,  is  but  a  little 
part  of  the  location  of  a  railroad  through  the 
wilds.  The  survey  follows  it.  In  most  cases, 
the  final  route  of  a  railroad  across  the  ranges 
threads  the  valley  of  a  river.  It  is  so  that  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pierces  the  Rockies, 
following  the  canyons  of  the  Grand  and  the 
Gunnison.  Here  it  is  that  the  engineer  meets 
other  dangers  than  the  hostility  of  man.  Along 
these  frowning  cliffs,  towering  to  the  snows, 
the  line  must  find  a  foothold.  Great  logs  are 
slung  in  chains  above  stream  for  men  to  stand 
upon  while  they  plot  out  the  level  of  the  ledge. 
Sometimes  men  are  dropped  over  the  cliffs 
to  operate  their  transits  and  their  levels  from 
the  end  of  a  rope,  dangling  above  a  torrent. 

The  life  in  the  field  is  rigorous.  From  the 
dawn  come  the  feet  of  the  engineers,  up  through 
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the  passes  of  the  mountains.  Here  go  the  axe- 
men to  clear  a  path  for  the  guiding  flag  of  the 
"front  flag-man."  Behind  them  trails  the 
transit-man  to  measure  the  distances  and  the 
angles;  and  with  him  comes  his  staff  of  axe- 
men and  flag-men.  Behind  him,  again,  follows 
the  leveller,  to  record  the  levels,  and  with  him 
are  axe-men  and  rod-men.  Sometimes  there 
follows  a  topographer,  somewhat  of  an  artist, 
who  makes  a  clay  model  of  the  general  con- 
tour, not  merely  of  the  line  but  of  the  country 
round  about  as  well.  So  they  travel  on  their 
way,  merely  making  notes  as  they  go,  and 
leaving  here  a  stake,  and  there  another  stake. 

When  the  light  fails,  they  travel  back  to 
camp.  In  flat  country,  where  the  work  is 
swift,  the  camp  moves  on  as  the  men  progress, 
making  fast  stages.  In  plotting  a  route  through 
the  mountains,  the  camp  is  usually  located 
at  one  point  for  weeks.  In  such  a  case,  light 
shacks  spring  up ;  but  usually  the  work  is  done 
under  canvas.  A  tent  serves  for  kitchen, 
dining-room,  and  commissary.  Another  shel- 
ters the  rod-men,  axe-men,  transit-men,  and 
levellers.  Yet  another  covers  the  heads  of  the 
survey.  In  this  last,  work  goes  on  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  The  notes  of  the  day's 
work  are  gone  over,  plotted,  made  into  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  line  surveyed. 

THE  REWARDS  OF  BRILLIANT  WORK 

It  is  no  easy  life,  but  it  has  many  compen- 
sations. In  exceptional  cases,  two  or  three 
years  in  the  ranks  lead  to  a  promotion  to  be 
an  assistant  engineer  on  some  great  project. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  General  Dodge, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Alexander  J.  Cassatt. 
As  a  rule,  however,  progress  is  made  through 
the  regular  routine,  from  axe-man  to  rod-man, 
then  transit-man,  then  leveller,  then  assistant 
engineer.  From  this  routine  have  graduated 
many  of  the  men  whose  names  stand  high  in 
the  list  of  railroad  officials  of  America.  Hence 
came  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  James 
McCrea,  and  the  third  vice-president,  Samuel 
Rea.  Howard  Elliott,  H.  B.  Ledyard,  W.  J. 
Wilgus,  and  dozens  of  others  of  high  rank 
began  their  work  carrying  an  axe  or  a  chain  in 
a  surveying  party.  To-day  it  would  perhaps 
be  invidious  to  try  to  declare  that  any  one  man 
overtops  his  fellows  among  the  locating  engin- 
eers. In  the  profession,  John  M.  Graham 
of  the  Erie,  E.  H.  McHenry  of  the  New  Haven, 
William  Hood  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  J. 
B.  Berry  of  the  Rock  Island  enjoy  great  reputa- 


tions  based   upon   the   work    that  they   have 
done  and  the  positions  that  they  have  won. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER 

The  "locating  engineer"  does  not  do  all 
the  work  by  any  means.  He  but  outlines  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done.  When  the  " location" 
is  completed,  there  follows  the  task  of  building 
according  to  that  location.  In  this  work,  the 
construction  engineer  takes  command.  He 
belongs  to  a  class  that  covers  all  branches, 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  bridge  build- 
ing, and  that  rare  faculty  that  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  the  executive  handling  of  great  armies  of 
men.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  life  is  encountered,  and  here  it  is  that  the 
finest  genius  of  the  American  railroad  builder 
has  found  its  expression.  The  keynote  of  the 
successful  construction  engineer  is  resource- 
fulness. He  must  be  stopped  by  nothing  in 
the    world. 

"Can  you  build  a  one  per  cent,  line  through 
the  Sierras?"  I  asked,  dubiously,  one  of  the 
consulting  engineers  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

"Sure  we  can — and  we  will,"  he  said,  "for 
if  you  give  an  engineer  enough  money  he  can 
build  any  kind  of  a  line  anywhere." 

To-day,  the  profile  of  that  road  shows  a 
maximum  grade  of  only  one  per  cent.,  fifty- 
two  feet  to  the  mile,  through  the  snow-capped 
mountains  that,  of  all  others,  seemed  most 
forbidding. 

The  grade  has  not  been  easy  to  obtain. 
To  get  it  the  builders  have  upset  most  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
have  passed  "  impassable  "  hills,  and  sounded 
"  bottomless  "  chasms;  they  have  made  a  path 
through  "  pathless "  forests,  and  tunnelled 
through  "  impenetrable "  mountain  ranges. 
They  have  called  upon  the  flower  of  the  engi- 
neering profession,  it  is  true,  and  have  spent 
the  money  of  the  Goulds  as  a  spendthrift 
throws  his  wealth  to  the  winds.  But  they 
have  done  the  thing  that  many  men  of  many 
decades  have  declared  was  a  thing  impossible. 
They  have  run  a  low-grade  line  through  the 
crests  of  the  Sierras. 

The  engineer  who  has  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  line  has  a  difficult  task 
indeed.  If  he  is  given  the  two  termini  and 
told  merely  to  get  a  line  between  them  with 
so  much  grade,  the  task  is  relatively  easy. 
He  will  run  his  road  around  in  circles,  picking 
his  way  along  a  river  bed,  making  spirals  about 
some  towering  peak,  following  the  meanderings 
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A   SURVEYING   PARTY  READY   FOR  THE   DAY'S   WORK 


of  some   volcanic   rift.     So   most   of  the  old 
mountain  roads  were  laid  down. 

The  trunk  line  needs  more  than  that.  Not 
only  does  it  want  light  grades,  but  it  must  be 
direct,  and  it  should  be  relatively  free  from 


curves.  Instead  of  following  a  stream,  it  cuts 
across  the  loops.  In  a  case  like  the  Tidewater 
Railroad,  this  task  is  titanic.  The  rivers  run 
in  deep  cuts.  Cutting  across  them  means  little 
more  than  making  a  series  of  tunnels  and 


AN   ENGINEERING   PARTY  AT   WORK   ON  A   DIEFJtCULT  LEDGE 


» 


.. 


A  GRADERS'  CAMP  ON  THE  NEW  MERCED  RIVER  ROUTE  TO  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY 
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A   PERILOUS   MOUNTAIN   TORRENT 

Sur/eyors  are  sometimes  suspended  over  the  cliffs  by  cables  while  at 
work  on  the  preliminary  survey 


SURVEYING   A  DANGEROUS  LEDGE 

The  advance   party  carrying  cables  with  which  the  foot-bri  ';;cs  are 
to  be  made 


bridges,  each  bridge  leaping  from  the  mouth 
of  one  tunnel  to  the  mouth  of  another.  It  is 
very  simple,  but  enormously  expensive.  It  is 
followed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  Tidewater, 
the  Moffat  Line,  and  the  Western  Pacific.  It 
is  given  to  only  a  few  engineers  to  build  a  road 
like  that.  Most  of  them  have  had  hard  strug- 
gles to  get  their  plans  passed  by  the  board  of 
directors.  They  have  had  to  show  that  the 
line  was  both  best  and  cheapest.  Mr.  Berry 
was  given   the  job  of  straightening  the  Union 


Pacific,  but  that  was  reconstruction — merely 
a  move  in  the  imperial  game  played  by  Mr. 
Harriman,  who  has  had  respect  neither  for 
lakes,  nor  mountains,  nor  money. 

When  a  railroad  follows  a  river,  which  after 
all  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  mountain 
pass,  the  work  may  be  very  simple,  or  very 
severe.  In  broad  alluvial  bottoms,  the  grading 
is  as  easy  and  fast  as  on  a  prairie,  the  main 
problem  being  to  raise  the  grade  above  high- 
water.     When  the  river  is  a  mountain  torrent 


THE   FOOT-PATH  ALONG   THE   ROUTE   WHICH  THE   RAILROAD   MUST  FOLLOW 
"Great  logs  are  slung  in  chains  for  men  to  stand  upon  while  they  plot  the  level  of  the  ledge" 
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GRADERS   AT   WORK   NEAR  CAMP 
"When  the  work  progresses  rapidly,  the  camp  advances  with  the  men 

flowing  through  a  canyon,  like  the  Gunnison, 
the  Grand,  or  the  Fraser,  the  work  of  the  engi- 
neer is  monumental. 

In  Fremont  County,  Col.,  for  instance,  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  winds  for  miles  along 
ledges  cut  in  the  towering  cliffs.  At  one  point 
it  was  impossible  to  cut  the  ledge,  so  they  leaned 


great  steel  girders  against  the  rocks,  and  swung 
a  bridge  to  carry  the  line.  In  the  Gunnison, 
with  the  river  roaring  below,  they  hung  their 
working  forces  over  the  cliffs  in  ropes-  to  cut 
out  a  foothold  from  which  to  begin  the  drilling, 


TUNNELING   THROUGH  A   MOUNTAIN 
A  difficult  piece  of  work  on  the  Moffat  Line 


Copyright,  1907,  by  the  Detroit  Pub.  Co. 
EMERGING  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS 
A  difficult  ledge  on  the  Maine  Central 

blasting,  and  shoveling.  In  the  Fraser 
Canyon,  the  Canadian  Pacific  did  all  that  was 
known  to  the  engineering  profession,  then 
invented  new  methods.  Here  they  cut  great 
ledges   in   the   slopes;  there   they   built   new 


■p«w^WHW"»"*11  ■ 
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THREADING   CLEAR   CREEK  CANYON,   ROCKY  POINT,   COLO. 
"Many  a  mile  of  these  great  railroads  was  laid  beside  the  graves  of  the  engineers" 
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THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  CROSSING   A  CLEFT 

When  the  locating  engineer's  work  is  done,  the  construction  engineer 

takes  command 


ledges,  sticking  them  to  the  mountain  sides  as 
a  swallow  builds  her  nest;  there,  again,  they 
sluiced  great  rifts  in  the  hills  to  fill  their  trestles 
with  gravel. 

Sometimes  these  mountain  roads  turn  round 
upon  themselves,  making  great  loops  merely 
to  gain  a  few  feet  of  climb.  To  make  two 
miles,  the  Canadian  Pacific  train  in  one  place 
travels  nearly  seven  miles,  and  turns  enough 


corners  to  make  twelve  complete  circles.  At 
Georgetown,  Col.,  the  Union  Pacific  gains  a 
few  yards  of  height  by  a  great  loop;  and  this 
is  a  method  that  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The 
Gothard  Tunnel,  in  Europe,  makes  two  com- 
plete circles  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain 
itself.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  a  spiral,  and  is 
only  used  to  overcome  a  rise  too  sharp  to  be 
surmounted  by  any  direct  line  that  could  be 
surveyed. 


A  LEDGE  BUILT  OF   MASONRY 
'The  keynote  of  the  successful  construction  engineer  is  resourcefulness" 


THE  ROAD  THROUGH  PLATTE  CANYON,  COLO. 
The  result  of  high  grade  engineering  skill 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  confront 
the  construction  engineer  is  the  rift  in  the 
mountain  side.  If  the  road  is  following  a 
ledge  along  the  cliff  and  comes  suddenly  upon 
a  great  deep  chasm  running  far  into  the  hill, 
heroic   methods   are  needed.     Across  such  a 
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A   CURVED   TRESTLE   AND   "FILL" 
A  good  piece  of  work  on  the  Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  Short  Line 

rift  the  Canadian  Pacific  threw  a  wooden  done  things,  fixed  that  rift.  He  built  across  it 
trestle.  It  went  down  with  the  first  train  of  a  great  stone  bridge,  anchored  into  the  cliff, 
gravel.    Van  Home,    an  American  who  has     that  stands  to-day  as  a  monument  to  prove 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  ROCKIES 


IHKEADING   A   RIFT  IN    THE  APPALACHIANS 
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WHERE    THE    WORK    OF   THE   GRADERS    IS   EASY 
The  main  problem  is  to  raise  the  track  above  the  high-water  mark 


that     nothing     can     stop     the     construction 
engineer. 

In  the  Sierras  and  the  Selkirks,  in  particular, 
the  avalanche  is  a  terrible  enemy.  Of  course, 
the    first    survey    notes    the    courses    usually 


followed  by  these  great  slides.  Seasons  are 
then  spent  in  studying  them  and  all  available 
records  are  consulted.  Competent  engineers 
are  detailed  to  make  a  report  on  just  what  must 
be  done  to  meet  them.     As  a  rule,  the  surveys 


,  From  stereograph  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  V. 

CLIMBING   THE   LAST  LOOP   AT  THE  MORENCI   COPPER   MINES,   ARIZONA 
The  grade  is  the  main  consideration ;  distance  and  cost  are  secondary 
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A   SERIES   OF   TUNNELS   ON    THE   MOFFAT   LINE,    CUT   THROUGH    SOLID    GRANITE 


make  it  clear  how  much  can  be  left  unprotected, 
and  how  much  must  be  snow-shedded. 

Where  the  track  climbs  along  a  cliff  trans- 
versely to  the  path  of  the  slides,  a  sort  of 
artificial  tunnel  is  built  along  the  upper  side 
of  the  regular  track.  The  ledge  is  widened  to 
permit  of  a  structure  being  built  to  occupy  a 


width  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet.  It  is 
about  twenty-two  feet  high.  The  part  of  it 
that  lies  alongside  the  summer  track  is  a 
hollow  tube,  built  of  strong  timbers,  completely 
covered  over.  Behind  this  is  built  a  crib  of 
timbers,  and  the  whole  gap  behind  the  tunnel 
is    filled    with    rock,    earth,    and    sometimes 


TRAVELING    A    MILE    TO    GAIN   A    FEW   FEET 
The  loop  near  Georgetown,  Colo.,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
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A   "DOUBLE-HEADER"    CREEPING   ALONG   A   NARROW   LEDGE 
"If  you  give  an  engineer  enough  money,  he  can  build  any  kind  of  a  line  anywhere' 
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THREE   STAGES   OF   A    LONG    CLIMB 
The  track  doubles  upon  itself  again  and  again  in  climbing  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  California 
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masonry,  to  bring  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
over  the  top  of  the  shed.  The  snow-slide  goes 
harmlessly  over  the  tops  of  the  trains,  running 
within  this  shed. 

The  men  who  plan  all  these  things  and  the 
men  who  do  them  lead  lives  far  different  from 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  man.  Unluckily,  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized  almost  as  a  con- 
vention that  the  railroad  camp  pushing  the 
lines  in  the  West  need  have  no  morals.  The 
prairie  sections  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  were 
built  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of  rum, 
immorality,  and  crime,  but  the  bars  were  let 


mark  the  path  of  the  pioneer  railroads  through 
the  great  mountains. 

It  is  little  better  to-day  than  it  was  in  the 
early  days.     The  camps  that  now  lie  in  the 


CREEI'IXG    AROUND   A   MASSIVE   BOULDER 

down  in  the  mountain  sections.     On  our  own 
roads  it  was  uniformly  bad. 

It  took  two  years  and  a  hal."  to  build  the 
Canadian  Pacific  through  the  Fraser  River 
Canyon.  In  that  construction,  thirty-two  men 
lost  their  lives  through  accident.  No  one  has 
ever  dared  to  compute  the  number  of  men  that 
pa;d  with  their  lives  for  the  riot  and  vice  of  the 
railroad  camps,  but  it  is  conceded  that  the  work 
of  the  building  was  not  half  so  disastrous  as  the 
"pleasure"  of  the  idle  days  and  nights.  A 
blow  came  to  follow  a  word,  and  the  flash  of  a 
knife  or  the  crack  of  a  pistol  came  to  follow  the 
blow.     Graves,    unnumbered    and    nameless, 


A  SERPENTINE  WIND  UP  THE  PEAKS 
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heart  of  ''Bret  Harte's  land,"  running  the  line 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  are  just  as  were  the 
"roaring"  camps  of  the  last  generation,  save 
that  they  lack  Bret  Harte.  The  engineers 
still  lose  themselves  in  the  deep  snow,  perish 
by  falls  from  the  cliffs,  are  swept  away  by  the 
strong  rivers.  The  "company  boarding 
houses"  along  the  Sierra  still  serve  their  patrons 
with  bacon,  beans,  and  hard  black  bread,  the 
only  noticeable  difference  being  that  nowadays 
the  weekly  charge  for  the  same  is  $5  in- 
stead of  $1.50.  The  den,  the  dance-hall, 
the  saloon  still  cast  their  lurid  lights  across  the 
midnight  camp  in  the  rift  of  the  snow-capped 
Rockies,  where  the  army  of  "Jim"  Hill  is 
fighting  the  cliffs  of  the  Columbia  to  build  that 
anomalous  "water-grade"  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  mountains. 

But,  with  all  their  crudity  and  cruelty,  the 
forces  gain  their  end.  There  is  no  mountain 
range  on  the  whole  American  Continent  that 
can  to-day  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  man 
with  the  transit  and  the  level. 

Though  ropes  will  break,  men  will  take  long 
chances  so  long  as  the  world  endures.  A  one-inch 
rope  once  frayed  out  along  the  verge  of  the  Gun- 
nison Canyon  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  lost 
one  of  its  best  young  engineers.  A  little  careless- 
ness, a  misstep,  a  tumble,  a  cry  from  the  black 
ravine — and  the  songs  in  the  camp  are  hushed 


Detroit  Photographic  Co, 

THE  HANGING  BRIDGE  IN  THE  ROYAL  GORGE 

"It  was  impossible  to  cut  the  ledge,  so  they  leaned  great  steel  girders 
against  the  rocks  and  swung  a  bridge  to  carry  the  line" 

that  night.     But  the  spirits  of  the  pioneers  are 
elastic,  and  the  work  brings  swift  forgetfulness. 


SNOW-SHEDS   AT  TANGLEFOOT   CURVE,   ABOVE   THE   SNOW   LINE 
These  protecting  sheds  are  used  in  regions  where  the  snow-plow  alone  is  not  sufficient 


MR.   AND   MRS.   WILLIAM   H.   TAFT 

This  photograph  of  Mr.  Taft  was  made  in  Vienna,  in  1883,  on  his  wedding  tour 
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TAFT:  A  CAREER  OF  BIG  TASKS 

II.    THE  BEGINNING  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

BY 

EUGENE    P.  LYLE,  JR. 


IF  ONE  phrase  can  describe  a  man's 
career,  then  the  career  of  William  H. 
Taft  would  likely  be  described  by 
the  two  words:  "Useful  Citizenship."  Almost 
since  the  day  he  left  college  in  1878,  during  the 
thirty  years  that  represent  the  most  active 
period  of  a  man's  life,  he  has  given  practically 
his  whole  time,  thought,  and  effort  to  the  public 
service.  He  has  made  no  money  beyond  a 
moderate  living.  When  he  returned  from  the 
Philippines  to  enter  on  the  expensive  duties  of 
Secretary  of  War,  he  had  $1,500.  The  thought 
suggests  itself  that  the  nation  owes  this  man 
something. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  man  like  Secretary 
Taft,  however,  that  returns  for  sen-ice  are 
measured  in  other  terms  than  money.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  he  considers  himself  well  paid.  To 
begin  with,  he  holds  that  the  college  graduate's 
first  duty  is  to  locate  the  polling  place  where 
he  can  cast  his  vote.  And  then,  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  granting  that  the  young  man  has 


not  the  support  of  a  family  on  his  shoulders, 
there  follows  what  he  calls  the  period  of  obliga- 
tions, when  all  graduates  have  the  time  and 
energy  "to  attempt  to  make  the  politics  of  the 
neighborhood  better." 

That  is  the  way  young  Taft  started.  He  had 
not  the  competence  that  tempts  to  lazy  ease, 
but  he  did  have  family  influence;  so  there  was 
required  of  him  the  moral  courage,  "much 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  man,"  to  scorn 
idleness  and  win  for  himself  a  useful  place  in 
the  community.  He  began  his  preparations 
in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  and  on  gradua- 
tion divided  the  first  prize  with  another  student. 
Later  he  was  the  youngest  Yale  alumnus  to 
get  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Like  his 
father,  he  also  became  a  member  of  the  Yale 
Corporation.  He  worked  for  his  father's  law 
firm,  Taft  &  Lloyd,  and  did  court  reporting 
for  The  Times-Star,  the  paper  owned  by  his 
half-brother,  Charles  P.  Taft.  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  the  eminent  editor  of  The  Commercial 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  WILLIAM  H.   TAFT 
In  Mt.  Auburn,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati 


SECRETARY   TAFT'S   HOME  IN  CINCINNATI 

The  McMillin  Street  house  where  he  lived  while  judge 


Gazette,  noticed  his  work  and  brought  him 
over  to  his  paper  at  a  salary  of  $6  a  week. 
Halstead  wanted  to  make  him  a  permanent 
member  of  the  staff,  but  the  provisional  re- 
porter liked  the  law  best.  In  1880,  two  years 
after  leaving  Yale,  he  wras  admitted  to  the  bar. 
All  this  would  indicate  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  allurements  of  sloth.  He  dawdled  no 
time  away  in  carousing.  His  passion  to 
conquer  the  whole  of  a  subject  was  the  most 
tireless  of  stokers  to  the  big  human  machine. 
As  at  Yale,  he  swung  the  sledge  with  both 
hands,  and  with  all  his  weight.  His  powerful 
body  reinforced   the  tremendous  strength  of 


his  mind,  and  he  mastered  problems  of  law 
with  the  zealous  ardor  of  the  born  lawyer.  An 
examination  of  these  formative  years  shows 
how  he  acquired  that  facility  for  getting  at  the 
gist  of  a  vexatious  question  which  men  of  great 
legal  talent  regard  as  marvelous.  He  was 
beginning  to  acquire  this  facility  now,  by 
laboriously  mastering  a  thing  in  its  entirety, 
thus  constantly  adding  to  the  immensity  of  his 
accurate  information  until  he  emerged  an 
expert  on  devious  tangles.  So  now  he  merely 
applies  a  seemingly  inspired  common  sense  to 
maddening  problems  of  policy,  statesmanship, 
or  diplomacy.    To  understand  the  secret  of 


SECRETARY  TAFT'S  FATHER 
Who  was  Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General  under  Grant 


SECRETARY  TAFT'S   GRANDMOTHER 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Howard  Taft,  of  sturdy  New  England  ancestry 
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SENATOR  JOSEPH   B.   FORAKER 

While  Governor  of  Ohio  he  appointed  young  Taft  as  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  an  honor  unsolicited  and  unexpected 


"BOSS"  GEORGE  B.  COX 

Although  he  was  young  Taft's  political  adversary,  he   supported  him 

at  the  only  time  he  has  ever  been  a  candidate  for  a  public  office 


Mr.  Taft's  success  and  the  quality  of  what  some 
men  call  his  genius,  one  must  remember  his 
untiring  apprenticeship;  and  remember,  above 
all,  that  this  apprenticeship  has  never  ceased. 

During  those  arduous  days  he  was  as  serene 
and  jovial  as  always,  with  time  enough,  some- 
how, to  be  the  man  and  brother.  He  loved 
Cincinnati  for  its  social  ideals,  "where  wealth 
is  valued  less  for  the  vulgar  display  it  affords 
and  more  for  the  opportunity  it  grants  to  do 
good  to  one's  fellow-man."  He  moved,  as  of 
right,  in  the  best  circle  there,  and  he  was  as 
popular  with  women  as  with  men;  but  in  all 
circles  he  was — first  and  most  of  all — demo- 
cratic. 

In  one  of  his  recent  lectures  at  Yale,  he 
virtually  describes  his  own  activities  during 
these  earlier  years: 

"The  graduate,"  he  said,  "will  spend  as  much  time  as 
he  can  in  learning  the  local  situation,  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  precinct  and  ward  leaders,  in  con- 
sulting them  as  far  as  he  can,  in  making  himself  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  well-to-do  and  well-educated  persons  in 
his  precinct  and  ward,  but  also  with  the  laborers,  the 
artisans,  the  store-keepers,  the  saloon-keepers,  in  order  that 
he  may  understand  the  controlling  influences  in  the  pri- 
maries and  elections  of  that  precinct  and  ward." 

Secretary  Taft  grants  that  this  may  mean 
contact  with  undesirable  associates,  but  he  has 


a  good  word  to  say  even  for  the  saloon-keepers, 
pointing  out  that  many  of  them  are  honest  and 
hard  working,  and  that  they  help  to  influence 
opinion  among  wage-earners.  The  young 
graduate,  he  insists,  must  convince  those  he 
hopes  to  control  for  good  purposes  that  he  does 
not  hold  himself  above  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  as  much  to  learn  from  them  as 
they  can  learn  from  him,  because  through 
them  alone  can  he  hope  to  understand  the 
motives  and  real  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people.  He  vigorously  con- 
demns the  "scholar  in  politics,"  and  urges 
these  to  learn  by  contact  "the  real  needs  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens." 

His  own  contact  has  always  been  genuine 
enough.  It  went,  on  occasion,  even  to  that 
of  his  boulder-like  fist.  There  was  no  gain- 
saying the  big  youth's  prestige  after  he  had 
"thrashed"  a  thug-heeler  or  two.  In  primary 
or  convention,  he  was  again  the  "Bull"  Taft 
of  the  college  rushes,  charging  every  obstacle 
in  his  path.  Old  Judge  Taft  had  recently 
been  defeated  for  Governor,  and  young  Taft 
was  indignant.  Politicians  had  traded  off  his 
father  coldly,  cynically,  like  a  chattel,  so  that 
the  boy's  very  first  touch  of  practical  politics 
had  left  a  sting.  He  was  in  no  amiable  mood, 
then,    when    the    Mt.   Auburn     citizens,  his 
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neighborhood  friends,  organized  to  bring  some 
decency  into  the  next  election  and  when  he 
himself  was  delegated  to  watch  a  certain  polling 
place.  His  duty  had  especial  reference  to  the 
toughs  who  hung  about  this  booth,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  friend  whispered  to  him  that 
one  of  the  toughs  was  intimidating  voters. 

"Which  one?"  Taft  demanded. 

A  deep  flush  had  leaped  from  his  collar  to 
his  temples.  He  went  rapidly  toward  the 
man  pointed  out,  a  big  stone  mason,  who 
swaggered  across  the  walk  to  meet  him  and 
tried  intimidation  on  him.  He  wanted  to 
know  what  Taft  was  doing  around  the  polls, 
anyhow. 

Boiling  inwardly,  but  without  a  word,  Taft 
hit  him  and  he  sank  in  a  heap. 

"Now  then,"  said  Taft,  having  removed  the 
cause  of  discord,  "let's  find  out  what's  the 
trouble  here."  That  was  his  judicial  mind  at 
work,  even  in  a  limited  sphere. 

CHASTISEMENT   OF   A    BLACKMAILER 

But  what  gave  him  more  standing  yet  among 
those  who  must  respect  the  physical  man  first 
if  they  are  to  respect  a  man  at  all  was  his 
chastisement  of  a  formidable  "slugger"  named 
Rose.  The  man  had  come  to  Cincinnati  and 
started  a  weekly  blackmailing  sheet.  The 
most  respected  citizens  were  not  immune  from 
his  scurrilous  attacks,  and  the  town  lived  from 
one  issue  to  the  next  in  a  state  of  fear  and 
trembling.  Rose  was  a  dangerous  man  to 
handle,  a  prize-fighter,  and  thugs  flanked  him 
round  as  a  bodyguard.  Then  a  filthy  article 
appeared  about  Taft's  father.  The  old  judge 
was  a  man  of  stately  dignity,  though  in  no  way 
conscious  of  it;  and  he  was  so  absent-minded, 
aware  of  nothing  but  his  work,  his  books,  and 
his  home,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  knew 
but  three  women  by  name  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  one  of  these  was  his  wife.  Rose's  scandal- 
ous article  was  therefore  ridiculous,  and  no  one 
thought  anything  of  it;  no  one,  that  is,  except 
Will  Taft.  But  for  him  the  libel  was  a  criminal 
offense  against  a  member  of  his  own  family,  and 
to  his  mind  criminal  offenses  are  things  to  be 
punished. 

As  soon  as  the  article  was  brought  to  his  at- 
tention, Will  Taft  called  up  his  brother  Charles, 
who  knew  Rose  by  sight  and  could  point  him 
out.  Charles  urged  on  Will  the  absurdity  of 
noticing  the  libel  at  all.  Will  replied  that  he 
did  not  look  at  it  in  that  way,  and  added  that 
he  was  going  to  find  Rose  at  once.     Charles 


tried  to  dissuade  him,  though  knowing  in  his 
heart  that  it  was  useless.  The  vibrant,  passion- 
strung  voice  coming  over  the  telephone  told 
him  that  much,  and  Charles  at  last  said,  "Well 
then,   I'll  go  along." 

The  two  brothers,  the  elder  slender  and  pru- 
dent, the  younger  big  and  chafing  and  flushed 
to  the  brow,  were  hurrying  to  Rose's  sanctum, 
when  on  the  way  they  met  the  editor  himself. 

"Is  that  the  -?"  asked  Will. 

"Yes,  that's  the  man,"  Charles  replied. 

Will  stepped  quickly  ahead  of  his  brother, 
and  confronted  the  blackmailer. 

"Are  you  Rose?"  he  demanded. 

But  Rose  had  hardly  nodded  his  head  before 
Taft  had  him  by  both  shoulders,  lifted  him  up, 
and  dashed  him  to  the  pavement.  Instantly 
the  200-odd  pounds  of  Taft,  knees  first,  came 
down  upon  Rose,  and  Taft  had  him  by  the  ears 
and  was  grinding  his  face  into  the  pavement. 

"If  you  leave  town  to-night,"  said  Taft, 
"I'll  let   you   up." 

Rose  sputtered  promises,  and  thus  unburd- 
ened himself  of  the  200-odd  pounds.  "Now 
then,"  said  Taft,  "I  am  coming  down  town 
to-night,  and  if  you  are  still  here,  then  this 
thing  has  only  just  started." 

But  Rose  kept  his  promise. 

There  are  also  other  legends  of  young 
Taft's  prowess  in  local  political  affairs,  as  of 
his  throwing  out-doors  a  petty  boss  named 
Fagin,  who  afterwards  became  his  marshal. 

MR.  TAFT'S    PRACTICAL    POLITICS 

But  neither  then  nor  since  has  he  been  a 
man  to  endure  gang  rule,  though  he  does 
believe  in  party  regularity.  He  frowns  on 
minor  differences  that  might  split  his  party 
and  hinder  its  activity  in  the  doing  of  big 
things  for  the  country's  good.  But  he  sees  no 
good  for  his  country  in  venal  bossism,  and  he 
fights  bossism  as  he  would  knock  down  a 
bully.  He  simply  cannot  endorse  that  kind  of 
a  system  of  politics,  and  in  this  he  frankly  dis- 
agrees with  his  brother  Charles,  whose  Times- 
Star  is  notoriously  the  "gang"  paper  in 
Cincinnati.  Less  than  two  years  ago,  Secretary 
Taft  made  a  speech  at  Akron  that  helped  to 
drive  this  "gang,"  Cox  included,  out  of  power. 

With  no  "political  order  of  mind,"  or  politi- 
ical  ambitions  either,  the  young  graduate 
entered  the  political  game  with  the  same  zest 
as  he  had  at  Yale,  the  difference  being  that 
civic  duty  took  the  place  of  college  spirit.  But 
he   was  not   the  idealistic  reformer,  whom    he 
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laughs  at.  He  did  not  contemplate  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  nation.  He  attempted  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  powerful  arms. 
There  was  his  own  city,  which  had  his  affection 
"in  spite  of  its  soot,  its  yellow  water,  and — 
its  politics."    He  was  trying  to  make  it  cleaner. 

MR.    TAFT    AND    GEORGE    B.    COX 

George  B.  Cox  was  also  just  entering  public 
life,  and  these  two  young  men  were  natural 
adversaries.  They  often  met  (they  meet  yet, 
and  they  do  this  without  bitterness),  but  they 
did  not  foregather  in  the  same  circles.  Cox 
was  husky,  coarse-grained,  and  a  power  in 
the  saloons.  He  was  the  typical  "heeler,"  but 
he  acquired  great  political  sagacity  and  grew 
to  be,  as  Taft  now  describes  him,  a  master  in 
his  art.  It  is  said  that  his  personal  hold  on  men 
comes  from  dividing  on  the  square.  With 
infinite  patience  he  was  already  building  at  this 
time  what  Taft  calls  "  the  most  perfect  machine 
for  the  control  of  party  conventions  and 
elections." 

Taft  fought  him  from  the  start.  That  was 
inevitable.  And  yet,  the  only  time  Taft  ever 
ran  for  office,  this  man  Cox  supported  him. 
Politics  has  more  vagaries  than  a  cyclone,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  Taft's  ideas  of  warfare 
against  what  Cox  represents  are  not  the  usual 
ones.  He  does  not  believe  in  supplanting  one 
boss  with  a  better  boss.  Taft  proposes  a 
counter  organization  of  sharp-eyed  young  men 
who  would  put  forward  only  the  best  can- 
didates, and  who  would  maintain  their  organi- 
zation the  year  round.  He  would  take  the 
offices  from  the  boss  permanently  by  means  of 
municipal  civil  service.  He  would  separate 
national  politics  from  the  administration  of 
local  affairs,  and  he  would  have  the  direct 
primary.  These  conclusions  evolved  them- 
selves naturally  during  a  quarter  century  of 
antagonism  to  Cox's  spoils  system,  an  antag- 
onism that  had  a  temporary  climax  in  the  Akron 
speech,  and  Cox's  feigned  retirement  from 
politics.  From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that 
young  Taft  was  not,  like  many  young  men, 
turned  from  his  activities  by  "the  distressing 
effect"  of  machine  rule,  nor  that  he  became 
subservient  to  it. 

Within  three  years  after  leaving  college,  one 
year  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  Taft  held  the  first  in  his 
long  and  varied  series  of  public  offices.  One 
of  the  old  Mt.  Auburn  boys  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Hamilton  County,  and  he 


brought  Will  Taft  into  the  office  as  an  assistant. 
Joe  Moses,  bailiff  of  the  court  at  the  time,  who 
made  a  record  for  never  letting  a  prisoner  get 
away  from  him,  was  asked  what  struck  him 
most  about  Taft  as  a  prosecutor. 

"Well,  there's  one  thing,"  he  said;  "he 
wanted  to  get  every  criminal  into  the 
penitentiary." 

But,  throughout,  Taft's  attitude  has  been  just 
this  toward  the  unregenerate  pests  of  society. 
In  the  prosecutor's  office  he  became  familiar 
with  that  chronic  miscarriage  of  justice  which 
impels  him  to  declare  "that  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civiliza- 
tion." We  are  too  prone,  he  thinks,  to  regard 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  more  than  the  safety 
of  the  community  from  crime.  We  extend 
to  the  felon  too  many  unwarranted  chances, 
very  much  as  fox  hunters  give  the  fox  a  start. 
And  then,  once  a  conviction  is  obtained,  there 
are  the  appeals,  the  re-trials,  perhaps  based  on 
exasperating  technicalities  that  in  no  way 
alter  the  fact  of  guilt.  There  are  the  delays 
also,  so  that  the  rich  lawbreaker  insolently 
buys  immunity  from  punishment,  an  immunity 
of  class  neutralizing  the  equality  before  the 
law  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  an 
offense  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions. 
Out  of  such  a  condition  arises  another  dis- 
grace, the  blind  though  more  certain  law  of 
Judge  Lynch.  "It  men  who  commit  crime," 
he  says,  "were  promptly  arrested  and  con- 
victed, there  would  be  no  mob  for  the  purpose 
of  lynching."    The  remedy  rests  with  the  courts. 

DRIVING    OUT    A  BLACKLEG   LAWYER 

Cincinnati  at  the  time  was  peculiarly  afflicted 
with  an  era  of  lawlessness.  Thomas  C.  Camp- 
bell, a  blackleg  lawyer,  usually  managed  by 
influence,  terrorism,  and  every  shyster  trick, 
to  get  his  man  off  free.  The  thieves  and 
"toughs"  even  bore  the  name  of  "Campbell's 
gang, "  and  they  grew  more  bold  each  day.  At 
last,  after  a  cowardly  murder  at  their  hands, 
there  was  mob  violence  and  the  scoundrels 
burned  the  court  house.  Those  were  harassing 
days  for  the  prosecutor's  office,  and  in  the  face 
of  evidence  difficultly  gathered  the  accused  were 
acquitted.  Finally  a  committee  of  the  local 
bar,  including  Mr.  Taft,  appealed  to  the  legis- 
lature to  rid  the  state's  criminal  code  of  "those 
features  which  placed  the  prosecution  at  great 
disadvantage  in  the  trial  of  capital  cases." 
These  citizens  wanted  the  twenty-three  chal- 
lenges all  wed  the  defense  reduced  to  twelve, 
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but  there  were  lawyers  on  the  legislature's 
judiciary  committee  who  had  a  criminal  prac- 
tice, and  the  chairman  himself  said,  "Many 
a  time  have  I  seen  when  I  would  have  given  all 
my  fee  to  have  had  twenty-four  challenges  for 
the  defendant." 

As  a  last  resort,  the  helpless  citizens  tried  to 
disbar  Campbell,  and  in  this  Taft  represented 
the  Bar  Association.  He  made  a  terrific  fight, 
but  Campbell  was  strongly  entrenched  and 
the  proceedings  failed.  However,  Taft's  speech 
denouncing  the  man  with  the  convincing  effect- 
iveness of  a  giant's  broadaxe,  so  aroused  the 
community  to  the  speaker's  own  intense  hatred 
of  vicious  rascality  that  the  blackleg,  like  the 
blackmailer  before  him,  left  town.  His  clien- 
tele scattered.  Here  was  a  signal  act  of  useful 
citizenship.  Again  his  own  words  best  apply  to 
him.  At  a  class  dinner  in  New  Haven,  just 
after  our  war  with  Spain  began,  he  said  : 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  patriotism.  We  heard  in 
Alumni  Hall  this  morning  of  the  quiet,  self-denying  pa- 
triotism which  is  working  for  the  good  of  all  in  securing  a 
better  civil  government,  and  which  has  not  the  plaudits  of 
the  crowd  and  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  people  before  it 
as  a  reward  for  labor  and  self-sacrifice.  In  the  long  run, 
this  kind  works  more  for  the  good  of  the  country  than  any 
other.  It  needs  not  the  spur  of  palpable  danger  or  the 
excitement  and  fervor  of  war's  alarms  to  rouse  it.  It  is  a 
constant  force  making  for  public  righteousness." 

MR.  TAFT'S  MARRIAGE 

At  this  point  in  Mr.  Taft's  career,  there  were 
two  diversions  that  require  mention.  The  first 
was  not  of  great  importance;  the  second  was 
very  important  indeed.  The  one  was  his  first 
Federal  job,  the  second  was  his  marriage.  The 
Internal  Revenue  office  for  the  First  District  of 
Ohio  gathered  in  more  than  $io,cco,cco 
annually  on  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and  the 
place  of  collector  was  not  an  undesirable  one. 
President  Arthur  had  on  his  hands  a  factional 
fight  that  involved  this  appointment.  For  the 
sake  of  harmony,  the  young  man  in  the  prose- 
cutor's office  was  suggested  as  a  compromise, 
he  being  also  the  son  of  so  prominent  a  Repub- 
lican as  Judge  Alphonso  Taft,  and  the  young 
man  helped  out  his  party  by  accepting.  He 
went  to  the  bottom  of  tax-collecting  methods, 
and  did  not  stop  until  he  knew  pretty  nearly 
everything  about  the  business.  But  then,  after 
ten  months,  he  resigned  to  practice  law  with 
his  father's  old  partner,  H.  P.  Lloyd.  Col- 
lecting money  was  not  congenial  to  him. 

The  lady  Mr.  Taft  married  was  Miss  Helen 


Herron.  Like  him,  she  came  of  a  family  of 
lawyers.  Her  father  was  John  W.  Herron,  ex- 
United  States  District-Attorney,  and  the  partner 
of  President  Hayes;  and  the  President  was 
"Uncle"  to  her,  and  his  wife  was  "Aunt  Lucy." 
Miss  Herron  had  known  Will  Taft  from  her  very 
earliest  years  and  the  two  families  were  close 
friends.  After  the  boy  graduated  from  Yale, 
the  engagement  was  announced.  She  also 
finished  college  about  the  same  time,  but 
taught  for  a  while  in  a  private  school.  She 
believes  in  thorough  education  for  women,  that 
1  he  woman  may  with  more  grace  and  dignity 
preside  over  the  home,  which,  to  her  mind,  is 
"the  loftiest  type  of  usefulness."  Music  has 
always  been  her  absorbing  passion,  and  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  owe  her  much  as  a  devoted 
patroness  of  the  art.  In  1886,  he  being  now  mod- 
estly established  in  life,  they  were  married.  For 
their  trip  they  chose  Europe,  and  a  few  months 
later  returned  to  Cincinnati,  to  enter  upon  a 
home  life  that  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 

JUDGE   OF  THE    SUPERIOR    COURT    OF    OHIO 

Taft  did  not  practice  law  any  great  time  be- 
fore he  was  again  in  the  public  service.  All 
told,  his  private  practice  has  not  covered  more 
than  a  few  months.  The  office  now  was  that 
of  assistant  county  solicitor,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  1885.  Two  years  later  there  came 
to  him  another  honor,  and  for  a  rising  lawyer 
of  only  twenty-nine,  it  was  about  the  last 
hoped  for  just  then.  As  he  himself  says,  it 
fell  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Judson 
Harmon,  later  Attorney- General  under  Cleve- 
land, resigned  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Ohio.  Foraker,  who  was  then 
Governor,  and  had  himself  been  a  judge  in  this 
court,  wished  Taft's  father-in-law  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term,  but  Mr.  Herron  de- 
clined. Then  Harmon,  a  friend  both  of 
Foraker  and  Taft,  urged  the  Governor  to 
appoint  young  Taft.  Others  did  the  same. 
Taft  had  been  working  up  cases  in  the  solicitor's 
office  with  such  industry  and  effectiveness  that 
men  felt  intuitively  that  the  community  needed 
him    for    something    bigger. 

Now  a  certain  coolness  had  fallen  between 
Will  Taft  and  the  Governor  at  the  time.  There 
was  Taft's  unrelenting  activity  against  the 
machine,  for  instance.  And  besides,  Foraker 
had  appeared  for  the  defense,  on  the  criminal 
side,  when  Tom  Campbell  was  tried.  But 
Foraker  was  generous  and  impulsive,  and  so 
the  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sky  lifted  the  young 
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lawyer  to  the  bench  where  his  father  had  sat 
twenty  years  before.  Since  then  the  son  has 
followed  this  eminent  father  higher  and  higher 
up,  as  Solicitor- General,  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  lastly,  as  a  Presidential  possibility;  until 
now,  at  only  fifty  years  of  age,  he  has  passed 
his  father,  and  is  a  "probability." 

As  a  judge,  Taft  began  to  show  that  mar- 
velous capacity  for  clear  thinking  which  he 
had  been  achieving  by  such  hard  work.  He 
hated  the  trickery,  the  juggling  of  technical- 
ities, the  playing  for  delays,  that  befuddled  an 
issue.  Unerringly  he  went  straight  to  the  kernel 
of  justice. 

Then  election  day  drew  near.  His  unex- 
pired term  lasted  but  a  year,  and  to  continue 
there,  he  must  go  before  the  people.  But  first 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  nominating  con- 
vention; and,  as  usual,  the  convention  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  machine.  Men  loyal  to  the 
machine  thought  they  should  have  the  job 
held  by  the  machine's  implacable  foe.  The 
young  leader,  Cox,  looked  at  the  matter  in  the 
same  way.  But  Cox  and  Foraker  happened 
to  be  working  together  just  then,  and  a  whisper 
floated  from  the  executive  mansion:  "Support 
Taft."  But  there  was  no  deal  with  Taft. 
Foraker  was  a  better  public  servant  as  Governor 
than  he  has  been  since.  And,  moreover,  Taft's 
name  on  the  ticket  would  help  it.  So  Cox 
did  support  Taft,  in  this,  the  only  time  when 
he  has  ever  been  a  candidate  for  office.  And 
Taft  was  nominated,  and  was  elected.  Five 
thousand  was  a  comfortable,  and  even  gratifying 
majority. 

He  now  had  a  term  of  five  years  before 
him,  but  he  served  only  two  years.  President 
Harrison  wanted  him  for  the  service  of  the 
Nation,  and  in  1890  Judge  Taft  resigned,  and 
went  to  Washington  as  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  routine  press 
mention  of  his  appointment  at  the  time,  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  not  been  an  applicant.  This 
was  strictly  true,  even  though  there  were  a 
$7,000  salary  attached.  In  this  particular  case 
the  office  had  sought  the  man. 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL    OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

The  appointment  came  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  had  on  his  hands 
the  defense  of  the  Government  in  a  contro- 
versy that  had  fretted  the  peoples  of  three 
countries  for  fourteen  years  past.  This  was 
the  old,  wearisome  question  of  the  seal  fisheries. 
It  had  flamed  to  a  critical  point,  now.     Our 


revenue  cutters  in  Bering  Sea  had  captured  a 
Canadian  schooner,  the  Say-ward,  fifty-nine 
miles  from  land,  and  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Alaska  had  condemned  it  to  be  sold. 
The  owner  demanded  damages.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  thought  he  should  have 
them,  and  Great  Britain  thought  the  same. 
The  Premier,  Salisbury,  vigorously  took  the 
matter  up  with  Blaine,  our  Secretary  of  State. 
But  we  rejected  the  Sayward  claim,  whereupon 
the  other  side  proposed  arbitration.  We  were 
considering  this,  when  Great  Britain  startled 
us  by  bringing  the  case  before  our  own  Supreme 
Court. 

This  was  done  indirectly,  by  giving  sanction 
to  the  Sayward's  owner  and  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Justice  in  an  application  for  a  writ 
prohibiting  the  forfeiture  proceedings  against 
the  libelled  vessel.  Here  was  a  most  novel 
suit,  because  of  the  parties  thereto.  Blaine, 
however,  did  not  relish  the  alleged  compliment 
to  our  courts.  A  decision  against  us  would 
put  us  in  the  wrong  in  a  controversy  with 
another  nation.  But  the  other  nation  declined 
to  be  bound  by  a  decision  the  other  way.  Still, 
in  this  embarrassing  muddle  so  craftily  engi- 
neered, it  was  very  important  that  we  should 
win  the  Supreme  Court  case.  Pending  the 
suit,  more  than  one  hundred  vessels,  nearly 
all  Canadian,  were  equipping  for  a  crusade  on 
the  seals.  During  one  closed  season,  they 
would  literally  destroy  the  rich  industry. 

Thus  the  case  stood  when  the  new  Solicitor- 
General  took  hold.  Opposing  him  was  Cal- 
deron  Carlisle,  Jr.,  and  later,  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  But  he  plunged  into  the  devious 
tangle,  and  came  forth  with  a  brief  300  pages 
long,  clearly,  patiently,  and  effectively  sus- 
taining his  country.  It  revealed  a  staggering 
amount  of  research.     And  he  won  the  case. 

Quickly  following  on  the  heels  of  this  labor, 
there  had  to  be  defended  another  suit  of  vast 
importance.  This  grew  out  of  Speaker  Reed's 
blithesome  arithmetic  in  counting  a  quorum. 
A  firm  of  importers,  being  made  to  pay  the 
new  high  duties,  tried  to  knock  out  the  whole 
McKinley  tariff  on  the  contention  that  the  bill 
had  not  been  passed  by  a  constitutional  quorum. 
They  had  won  their  case  already  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  but  the  Government  had  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Here  its  counsel  (Taft) 
fell  back  on  the  record  of  the  House's  pro- 
ceedings. Speaker  Reed  had  announced  from 
the  Clerk's  list  74  members  present  at  roll- 
call  who  had  not  voted.     These,  with  the  138 
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who  had  voted  for  the  bill,  made  212  members 
present,  the  number  required  for  a  quorum. 

Counsel  for  the  importers  argued  that  if  a 
member  does  not  vote,  he  is  not  doing  business, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  absent. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  thereupon 
wished  to  know  what  good  could  be  accom- 
plished by  compelling  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sentees if  by  merely  refusing  to  vote  they  could 
break  a  quorum. 

Well,  to  be  brief,  the  young  lawyer  who  had 
the  People  of  the  United  States  for  client  won 
again.  In  fact,  he  won  for  his  august  client 
every  time,  and  in  the  most  important  cases 
of  that  Administration. 

During  his  three  years  as  Solicitor-General, 
Taf  t's  newer  and  higher  field  of  activity  exacted 
of  him  a  versatility  that  would  have  exercised 
even  a  much  older  legal  brain.  He  had  to 
advise,  and  advise  safely,  all  the  different 
executive  departments  on  all  the  exasperating 
puzzles  of  administrative  procedure.  He  had 
to  take  in  accurate  information  now  by  whole- 
sale.    And  vet  he  found  the  time  to  send  long 


letters  to  his  ■  father,  faithfully  accounting  for 
himself  and  his  work  as  a  good  steward  should. 
If  his  father  were  satisfied,  he  could  trust  the 
people,  his  employers,  to  be  even  more  so. 

As  Solicitor-General,  Taft  had  had  oppor- 
tunities to  spend  himself,  which  he  did  un- 
sparingly, in  the  indulgence  of  the  passion  of 
his  life — the  doing  of  big  things.  Still  very 
young  in  years,  he  had  done  things  that  were 
big  nationally.  But  he  had  approached  them 
and  mastered  them  with  the  simple  direct- 
ness and  industry  and  thoroughness  with  which 
he  had  learned  lessons  in  school.  They  were 
tasks  set  before  him,  and  for  the  time  they  were 
all  in  all.  Yet  here  in  Washington,  as  at  home, 
he  impressed  men  as  being  a  power  apart  from 
the  immediate  thing  in  hand.  This  useful 
citizen  was  palpably  capable  of  higher  use- 
fulness, and  when  he  returned  to  Cincinnati, 
he  returned  as  he  had  left,  a  judge,  but  now  a 
Federal  Judge,  on  the  Circuit  Bench  of  the 
United  States;  and  of  a  Circuit,  too,  that  had 
risen  to  the  habit  of  graduating  its  judges  to 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  Nation. 
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ATTEMPTS  TO  CONTROL  OR  REVERSE  THE  FORCES  THAT  BRING  OLD  AGE 

BY 

Dr.  EDWARD  A.  AYERS 


SCIENCE  has  not  found  out  how  to 
stay  the  hand  of  time,  but  it  has  dis- 
covered much  that  is  upsetting  to  our 
ancient  ideas  on  the  fundamental  causes  of 
growth  and  decay,  and  has  even  gained  some 
insight  into  the  possibilities  of  reversing  the  life 
process,  whereby  age  might  grow  back  to  youth. 
It  is  a  very  fascinating  suggestion  that  man, 
by  "taking  thought,"  can  add  a  cubit  to  his 
stature,  or  move  back  from  the  shriveling  of 
age  to  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  youth !  There 
is  much  nonsense  cropping  out  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  discoveries  of  such  scientists 
as  Professor  Loeb,  slight  hints  being  projected 
by  vivid  imaginations  to  conclusions  still  far, 
far  away. 

One  needs  a  lot  of  bottle  feeding  in  the 
nursery  of  science  before  it  is  easy  to  discuss 
such  ultimate  questions  as  control  over  ad- 
vancing age.    A  host  of  queries  arises:  What 


is  life?  What  is  the  process  by  which  a  little 
cell  i-i25th-inch  wide  can  grow  into  a  big, 
complex  creature  like  a  man,  or  an  elephant, 
or  a  whale,  or  a  humming-bird,  as  the  case 
may  be?  What  is  it  that  causes  a  senseless, 
unconscious  bit  of  life-producing  putty — pro- 
toplasm— to  move?  Why  do  the  pale  and 
sickly  shoots  growing  from  potatoes  in  a  dark 
cellar  reach  toward  the  only  light  that  comes 
through  the  cellar  door?  Why  will  entire 
limbs  grow  out  from  the  stumps  of  amputated 
limbs  in  some  forms  of  lowly  animal  life,  while 
man  is  given  but  one  chance  to  sue  a  railroad 
for  the  loss  of  his  leg?  What  is  this  seeming 
intelligence  that  causes  newly  hatched  chickens, 
with  absolutely  no  experience,  to  move  unerr- 
ingly to  food?  Is  instinct  becoming  defined? 
What  has  crystallization  to  do  with  life  for- 
mation? What  part  in  the  great  drama  is 
assigned  to  the  activities  of  bacteria? 
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As  the  result  of  the  great  revolutions  growing 
out  of  Pasteur's  discoveries  regarding  fermen- 
tation, present  views  and  leanings  may  be  de- 
fined somewhat  as  follows: 

(i)  The  processes  of  life  formation  are 
founded  in  chemical  re-combinations  of  matter. 

(2)  All  matter  must  be  split  up  into  its 
ultimate  forms — corpuscles,  atoms,  and  mole- 
cules— before  it  can  form  new  combinations; 
they  are  the  structural  bricks  of  the  universe. 

(3)  This  dissolution  into  primary  forms  in 
organic,  or  living,  matter  is  accomplished  by 
fermentation. 

(4)  In  the  process  of  dissolution,  the  particles 
of  matter  become  electrically  charged  into 
positive  and  negative  "ions";  therefore, 

(5)  The  force  which  underlies  the  affinities 
and  antagonisms  of  molecular  matter,  which 
causes  some  substances  to  fly  to  one  another 
and  others  to  fly  apart,  is  ultimately  electrical. 

(6)  Those  combinations  which  can  grow — 
hold  their  individuality  and  keep  adding  to  it — 
constitute  life. 

(7)  Growth  and  decay  are  both  accomplished 
through  fermentation,  the  one  constructive, 
and  the  other  destructive. 

(8)  Aside  from  accidents,  the  measure  of 
one's  years  depends  upon  the  relative  strength 
of  these  two  antagonistic  ferments  in  the  body. 

For  man  to  stay  the  hand  of  time,  to  extend 
the  condition  of  youth  or  to  check  growth  in 
any  living  thing,  he  must  be  able  to  interfere 
with  an  apparently  universal  law  of  Nature — 
that  every  individual  growth  has  a  limited  era 
in  which  it  can  build  faster  than  the  ferments 
will  pull  down.  This  he  can  do  to  some  extent. 
To  be  able  to  do  this  is  almost  to  be  able  to 
create  life  out  of  chemicals.  This  has  been  done 
to  some  extent,  but  these  wonderful  achieve- 
ments are  a  long  way  from  controlling  the 
advance  of  age  in  the  human  being.  But 
though  the  functions  of  man,  compared  with 
those  of  an  angle-worm,  are  enormously 
multiplied,  yet  the  variety  of  materials  is  very 
slight.  The  size  of  the  fertilizing  cell  of  repro- 
duction in  the  mouse  and  guinea  pig  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  cell  in  man  and  the  elephant. 

THE   RESULTS   ALREADY   ACCOMPLISHED 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
chemists  knew  only  how  to  "analyze"  matter, 
to  separate  a  compound  into  its  primary 
elements.  Then  began  the  development  of 
the  reverse  process — "synthetic"  chemistry, 
or   the   putting   together   again — constructive, 


inorganic  chemistry.  Attack  was  next  made 
on  the  problems  of  synthetic  production  of 
living  matter.  To-day  there  are  over  50,000 
artificial  chemical  products,  many  of  them 
(like  the  indigo  and  rose  madder  dyes)  putting 
an  end  to  their  manufacture  by  gardening. 
Dozens  of  elements  contribute  to  the  synthesis 
of  inorganic  compounds,  while  four — carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — almost  wholly 
compose  those  of  living  compounds.  All  the 
wonderful  forms  of  such  living  matter  as  the 
flavors  of  jellies  and  the  odors  of  flowers,  the 
leaves  and  roots,  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
and  brains,  are  combinations  of  these  few  sim- 
ples. Yet  the  difference  between  living  and 
inert  compounds  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  molecular  elements  group  themselves. 
We  can  picture  an  army  of  molecules  as  a 
mass  of  soldiers  in  "irregular  formation." 
A  command  flies  from  the  general  to  every 
individual  soldier.  In  a  flash,  we  see  a  solid 
front,  ready  to  attack;  or  a  hollow  square, 
ready  for  defence;  or  a  column,  ready  to  defile 
through  a  mountain  pass.  The  molecular 
"grouping"  is  obedient  to  an  electrical  balanc- 
ing between  negative  and  positive  that  picks 
them  up  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  whirls 
them  into  spheres  of  action  as  beautiful  in 
equilibrium  as  the  play  of  the  planets  around 
the  sun,  and  in  the  same  way. 

Chemists  had  believed  that  the  power  to  so 
combine  inert  into  living  matter  lay  in  an 
unknown,  mysterious  influence  called  "the 
vital  force."  Rather  concisely  stated,  we 
might  say  that  all  vital  growth  and  action  are 
founded  on  chemical  stimulations — ultimately 
electrical;  that  what  looks  like  the  hand  of 
Providence  mysteriously  guiding  the  unintelli- 
gent cells,  the  brainless  plants,  the  wholly 
inexperienced  and  helpless  new-born  mind, 
the  homing  pigeon — what  we  call  "instinct" 
— is  but  the  expression  of  certain  chemical  and 
electrical  forces,  the  unconscious  response  of 
certain  appetites  to  particular  stimulants. 
Snyder  has  interestingly  explained  the  opera- 
tion of  these  forces  in  the  following  statement: 

"A  flower  standing  in  a  room  turns  its  petals  towards  the 
light.  To  the  birds  we  ascribe  intelligence,  to  the  flower 
no  more  than  the  attraction  of  light.  Yet  it  seems  as  if 
the  selfsame  forces  rule  over  both.  When  the  new-born 
caterpillar  climbs  to  the  end  of  a  branch  where  it  may  find 
the  fresh  bud  on  which  it  feeds,  it  seems  as  if  some  dim 
intelligence  were  at  work.  When  it  is  satisfied,  it  climbs 
down  again.  A  fly  will  lay  its  eggs  in  meat,  whereon  its 
larvae  may  feed,  but  not  on  fat.     Dr.  Loeb  showed  how  all 
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these  wonderful  adaptations  to  an  end  could  be  explained 
in  a  very  simple  way.  Young  caterpillars,  for  example, 
will  follow  the  light,  so  long  as  they  are  hungry.  If  they, 
find  no  food,  they  will  keep  on  climbing,  conceivably  until 
they  die.  When  they  arc  cold,  they  will  not  move.  When 
the  warm  sun  comes  up  in  the  spring,  they  begin  to  crawl 
upward.  All  that  is  needful  to  assume  is  that  in  the 
hungry  condition  the  light  sets  up  certain  chemical  reactions 
which  cause  the  animal  to  move,  just  as  it  sets  up  a  reaction 
in  a  photographic  plate,  or  explodes  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  gas.  Certain  chemical  stimuli  from  meat 
cause  a  fly  to  lay  its  eggs.  In  the  fat  these  stimuli  are 
lacking.     They  can  be  produced  artificially." 

In  short,  if  the  influences  of  light,  heat,  acids, 
alkalies,  pressure,  gravity,  electricity,  etc.,  can 
be  rightly  applied,  not  only  can  the  actions  of 
living  creatures  be  varied  and  directed,  but 
their  protoplasmic  or  cellular  formations  and 
growths  can  be  more  or  less  controlled,  for  they 
are  all  working  under  similar  forces.  And 
so  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  actions  uncon- 
sciously occurring  in  our  bodies.  Our  conscious 
intellects  can  control  many  functions,  yet  have 
no  glimmering  sense  of  the  extensive  chemical 
stimuli,  responses,  and  consequent  alterations 
which  compose  the  field  of  cellular  growth  and 
nutrition  in  our  bodies.  We  are  familiar  with 
the  marvelous  variations  in  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  accomplished  artificially  by  Bur- 
bank  and  others.  Many  equally  interesting 
"controls"  have  been  accomplished  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Two  classes  of  such  controls 
especially  interest  the  public:  reproduction 
independent  of  the  male,  and  checking  the 
processes  which  bring  decay  and  death  to  the 
adult.  We  might  add  a  third:  reversing  the 
trend  of  physical  life,  by  which  one  would 
"grow"  from  age  to  youth. 

In  all  the  higher  forms  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, reproduction  can  only  follow  fertilization 
of  the  ovum,  or  female  cell,  by  the  generative 
cell  of  the  male.  Immediately  following  such 
fertilization,  the  ovum  cell  begins  to  divide 
into  halves,  each  half  possessing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  original  cell.  These  two  each 
divide,  and  the  division  goes  on  until  millions 
of  such  cells  have  grown  from  the  parent  cell 
into  an  organized  structure — the  embryo. 
Reproduction  is  not  always  dependent  upon 
fertilization  by  a  male  cell,  however;  many  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animal  life  possess  both 
male  and  female  elements  within  themselves. 

Consequently,  Dr.  Locb,  by  altering  the 
conditions  of  the  sea  water  in  which  sea- 
urchins  were  placed,  whereby  they  were  led 
to  mature  their  eggs  without  fertilization  by 


the  males,  did  not  demonstrate  a  new 
method  of  reproduction ;  but  he  did  interfere 
with  the  normal  method  in  the  case  of  sea- 
urchins.  What  he  actually  proved  was,  that 
fertilization  of  the  sea-urchin's  eggs  is  largely 
due,  not  to  some  mysterious  "vital  force" 
existing  solely  in  the  male  cell,  but  to  chemical 
stimulation,  or  action  of  ferments,  which  can 
be  generated  artificially.  Placing  unfertilized 
sea-urchin  eggs  in  sea  water,  he  found  that  an 
addition  of  chloride  of  magnesium  caused  a 
number  of  the  eggs  to  develop,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  that  these  fatherless  larvae  of  sea- 
urchins  could  reproduce  their  kind. 

Dr.  Loeb's  discovery  is  of  deep  significance 
in  shaping  our  conceptions  of  vital  processes; 
he  has  discovered  a  basic  principle  that  upsets 
our  ancient  views  of  life,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  to 
the  day  when  masculinity  need  tremble  lest  it 
become  dethroned.  The  invention  of  a 
spinet  limited  to  one  taut  wire,  a  hammer,  and 
a  key,  would  justify  the  prediction  of  a  concert 
grand  piano,  but  Dr.  Loeb's  sea-urchin  victory 
advanced  to  the  control  of  human  reproduction 
by  such  laboratory  means  would  require 
millions  of  added  intricacies.  No  escutcheon 
will  ever  be  emblazoned  with  a  pinch  of  salt 
and  an  incubator.  No  microscope  can  pierce 
so  deep  into  the  delicacy  of  detail  in  the  repro- 
ductive cell  as  to  reach  its  limit.  In  the  human 
race  the  male  cell  is  1-25,000  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  yet  the  adult  product  of  its  coalescence — the 
child — will  resemble  the  father.  Out  of  a  cell 
so  small  that  thousands  of  them  could  herd 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  drop  of  dew, 
spring  the  little  traits  of  character  of  the  father 
— his  smile,  his  gait,  his  way  of  thinking,  his 
physique,  the  gathered  individualities  of  his 
ancestry — which  shape  and  constrain,  modify 
and  define,  the  lines  of  this  man  in  the  making. 
Search  through  the  world  of  wonders  and  you 
will  find  no  more  impressive  phenomenon  than 
this.  It  gives  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  atoms  and  molecules,  millions  of 
which  abide  in  every  cell. 

The  life  process  is  discovered.  It  is  electro- 
chemical, and  the  delicacy  of  detail  in  con- 
struction of  the  wonder  cell  of  reproduction 
has  followed  the  same  influences  in  varied 
characteristics,  as  applies  in  producing  all  the 
varied  forms,  colors,  sizes,  and  individualism^ 
of  full-grown  animals.  Heat  will  alter  the 
color  of  the  rabbit's  hair,  of  the  butterfly,  and 
the  chameleon;  light  will  redden  the  apple,  tan 
man's  skin;  arsenic  at  the  roots  will  dye  green 
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the  blossom  of  the  pink;  pressure  will  check 
the  growth  of  a  limb  in  the  unborn  embryo; 
animalcula  need  no  brains  to  keep  from  swallow- 
ing food  and  trash  alike — food  stimulates 
the  act  of  swallowing,  while  trash  does  not. 

THE   CONTROL   OF   DESTRUCTIVE   FERMENTS 

Every  vital  process,  wThether  it  be  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  by  the  blood  corpuscles  in 
the  lungs,  or  the  digestion  of  starches,  or  the 
abstraction  of  urea  from  the  blood  by  the 
kidneys,  or  repair  of  the  body  in  any  way,  is 
secured  through  the  action  of  ferments.  Ordi- 
narily, ferments  are  destructive;  but  brilliant 
discoveries  have  shown  the  existence  of  con- 
structive ferments.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
large  dose  of  certain  drugs  wTill  poison,  while 
small  amounts  stimulate.  Ferments  behave 
in  the  same  way.  Add  malt  to  starch  and  it 
will  become  glucose.  Add  sugar  to  this  and 
it  will  change  back  to  starch. 

The  nature  of  these  physiological  ferments 
is  largely  a  mystery  at  the  present  time;  but 
some  of  them  are  being  chemically  imitated, 
and  the  next  step  will  be  to  learn  how  so  to 
balance  the  constructive  against  the  destructive 
ferments  in  the  body  that,  instead  of  pro- 
gressive decay  of  the  upbuilding  cells  by  de- 
stroying ferments,  they  can  continue  equalizing 
loss  and  repair.  Aside  from  the  destructive 
influence  of  certain  ferments,  there  is  apparently 
no  limit  in  the  years  of  growth  capacity  of 
cells,  which  is  another  great  mystery.  Possibly 
the  gradual  weakening  of  the  body  is  not  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  destructive 
ferments,  but  to  a  weakening  production  of  the 
constructive  ferments.  The  lines  of  attack 
will  not  materially  change.  Nature  is  nowhere 
so  prodigal  as  in  her  supply  of  reproductive 
cells,  and  for  every  being  created  there  are 
thousands  of  such  cells  destroyed.  Under  wild 
conditions,  a  large  percentage  of  fruits  and 
berries  produced  fall  in  early  decay,  or  remain 
stunted.  The  skilful  horticulturist  can  work 
such  adjustments  through  ferments  as  greatly  to 
avoid  such  failures  and  add  to  the  quality  of 
the  total  crop.  What  could  be  accomplished 
with  man,  if  he  could  be  bred  and  trained  under 
the  same  "controls"  that  are  so  successfully 
applied  with  fine  stock  ? 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  pivotal  points 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  fermentation,  for  in 
it  lie  many  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
physio-chemistry.  A  whole  page  might  be 
filled  with  definitions  of  the  word.     We  might 


say  that  it  is  the  perpetual  quest  of  matter  for 
an  equilibrial  rest  that  is  never  sustained — 
naturally  not  sustained,  for  equilibrium  is 
never  a  state  of  rest.  The  crane  can  sleep  on 
one  leg,  but  his  muscles  are  in  constant  tension. 
All  particles  of  matter  are  very  positive  in  their 
tendency  either  to  unite,  or  to  fly  apart.  That 
is  probably  the  ultimate  electrical  status  of  all 
matter.  These  particles  are  more  or  less  bound 
up  in  temporary  wedlock,  but  constantly  sub- 
jected to  temptation  to  divorce  through  the 
machinations  of  the  ferments. 

Ferments  hold  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  combination.-  of  matter  that  a  trigger  holds 
to  the  charge  in  a  gun.  Just  why  a  given 
element,  that  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  should 
so  act — we  do  not  know.  Hydrogen  and 
oxygen  will  dwell  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
work  together,  sleep  in  the  same  bed;  but  the 
instant  the  slightest  bit  of  platinum  sponge 
crawls  into  the  bed,  there  is  a  violent  explosion. 
Why?  As  the  honest  pupil  says:  "Teacher, 
that's  as  far  as  my  lesson  goes." 

In  the  world  of  living  matter  the  development 
of  ferments  is  universal,  and  it  is  caused  either 
by  bacteria — themselves  created  by  it — or 
through  the  specialized  secretions  of  various 
glands.  Bacteria  hold  this  unique  relation  to 
our  lives,  that  too  much  of  them  means  death, 
and  too  little  of  them  means  death.  Evi- 
dently the  delicacy  of  the  situation  calls  for 
much  tact  and  diplomacy  in  adjustment. 

CAN  THE    LIFE   PROCESSES   BE   REVERSED? 

We  cannot  conceive  of  time  running  back- 
ward, but  many  machines  can  do  so;  and, 
strange  to  relate,  certain  living  creatures  have 
shown  the  whole  process  of  upbuilding  reversed. 
Likewise,  it  was  discovered  by  Hill  that  the 
ferments  are  reversible  and  can  make  a  given 
process  retrace  its  ground.  Here  is  another 
"basic  principle"  discovered.  Now,  from  this 
shall  we  picture  the  old  man  looking  less 
wrinkled  to-morrow,  straightening  up  in  his 
walk,  brightening  in  his  dull  eye,  steadying 
in  his  quaking  hand,  filling  the  hollowed  cheek 
and  neck,  discarding  the  past  for  the  future 
tense,  moving  from  year  to  year  backward 
into  the  bloom  of  elasticity,  hopefulness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  freshness  of  youth;  and  shall  we 
run  riot  in  our  imaginings  and  follow  this 
glowing  youthdom  into  the  perspective  of 
babyhood  until  it  passes  out  of  focal  gaze? 
Or  shall  we  run  yet  more  riot  and  picture  the 
lever  thrown  to  its  centre — life  change  brought 
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to  a  standstill  by  any  given  individual  at  the 
selected  choice  of  perpetual  youth  ? 

Most  of  the  activities  of  to-day  in  the  world 
of  medicine  and  its  wide-spreading  allies  are 
along  the  lines  of  control  of  the  destructive 
ferments.  Bacterial  infections  act  chiefly 
through  the  poisonous  ferments  secreted  by 
the  germs  in  the  blood.  Internal  disarrange- 
ments of  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  kidney, 
thyroid,  suprarenals,  loss  of  arterial  elasticity, 
are  all  instituted  by  the  loss  of  balance  between 
the  constructive  and  destructive  ferments;  and 
investigators  aim  at  discovering  the  exact 
chemical  nature  of  these  ferments,  and  the 
discovery  of  their  antidotes.  Medicine  has 
yet  far  to  go  to  not  only  successfully  cope  with 
the  giant  ferments  that  make  such  short  shrift 


in  destroying  us;  but  to  penetrate  the  still 
deeper,  more  delicate,  and  difficult  class  of 
ferments  which  work  destruction  to  all  alike  in 
the  course  of  time — the  glandular  ferments. 
But  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  next  fifty 
years  will  see  far  more  amazing  advance  than 
even  the  past  half-century  has  shown,  in  which 
over  90  per  cent,  of  present  day  medical  skill 
has  been  attained ;  and  equally  certain,  that  no 
one  great  discovery  will  throw  open  the  portals 
of  this  great  realm  of  mysteries,  either  in  cause 
or  cure.  Many*  angles  and  facets,  shadows 
and  high-lights  must  be  thrown  on  the  screen 
of  life's  mysteries,  to  evolve  an  intelligent 
picture.  We  can  only  say  that  physical  im- 
mortality, within  the  range  of  planetary  life, 
does  not  seem  innately  impossible. 


A  NEW  RELIEF  TO  CITY  TRAFFIC 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  MOTOR  CABS   AND   'BUSES  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS 

BY 

HARRY  W.  PERRY 


IONDON  is  solving  the  transit  problem 
of  a  great  city  by  the  use  of  motor 
-i  omnibuses.  Last  year  800  of  these 
'buses,  operated  by  25  companies,  carried 
184,000,000  passengers — 400,000  a  day — for 
an  average  fare  of  a  little  more  than  a  cent  a 
mile.  The  street  railways  of  London  carried 
4,000,000  fewer  passengers  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  best  record  of  the  New  York 
subway  is  only  about  540,000  passengers 
carried  in  one  day.  And  this  new  and  simple 
device  for  relieving  traffic  has  earned  from  7 
to  10  per  cent,  a  year  on  an  investment  of 
$5,000,000. 

No  American  city  has  such  a  system,  but 
the  facts  that  follow  seem  to  show  that  the 
example  of  London  and  Paris  could  be  followed 
by  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  other  con- 
gested cities,  to  the  great  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  public  and  to  the  profit  of  the  pro- 
moters. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  being 
increasingly  appreciated.  The  owners  have 
no  heavy  investment  to  make  in  rails  or  trol- 
leys. The  public  convenience  is  better  served, 
because  the  routes  of  the  'buses  may  be  altered 
in  an  emergency  to  go  around  a  blocked  street, 


or  to  meet  the  exceptional  demand  for  transit 
over  new  routes  on  holidays.  Ordinarily,  these 
'buses  run  over  regular  routes  on  schedules 
that  in  some  cases  assure  a  passenger  that  he 
will  not  have  to  wait  more  than  ten  minutes 
for  a  'bus  at  any  time  of  the  day.  And  the 
city  traffic  problem  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
the  motor  'buses  occupy  less  space  and  carry 
more  passengers  than  'buses  drawn  by  horses. 
These  new  'buses  are  double-decked;  each 
has  seats  for  thirty-four  passengers,  or  ten 
more  than  the  horse  'buses  accommodate. 
Most  of  the  passengers  prefer  to  sit  on  the  upper 
deck,  to  which  they  ascend  by  means  of  a 
curved  stairway  from  the  rear  platform.  The 
wheels  are  rubber-tired,  noiseless,  and  easy. 
The  engines,  generating  from  24  to  40  horse- 
power, are  run  by  gasoline,  all  except  a  very 
few  that  use  steam.  The  'buses  cover  their 
eight  routes  at  an  average  speed  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  making  an  average  daily  run 
of  from  90  to  120  miles  a  day.  The  relative 
seating  capacity  of  the  motor  'buses  and  of  the 
horse-drawn  'buses,  considered  with  the  greater 
distance  traveled  by  the  motor  'bus,  indicates 
that  one  motor  displaces  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
horses  a  day,  reckoning  eleven  horses  to  one 
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'bus.  The  motor  'buses  also  earn  more — 
$22.50  to  $30  apiece,  against  $12.50  to  $13.75 
each  for  the  horse-drawn  'buses. 

The  example  of  one  company  will  show  the 
financial  success  of  the  system  and  its  service 
to  the  public.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Lon- 
don Motor  Omnibus  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
largest  of  the  companies,  for  the  eighteen 
months  ending  June  30,  1906,  were  $624,690. 
This  company  alone  carried  considerably 
more  than  a  million  passengers  a  month  for 
twenty-one  months,  without  a  single  loss  of 
life.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany, held  on  October  22,  1906,  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  after  placing  $30,000  to  reserve,  allow- 
ing 20  per  cent,  for  depreciation,  and  putting 
$2,000  back  into  the  business. 

As  a  result  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  business 
is  growing  rapidly.  Three  hundred  new  'buses 
have  been  added  to  the  service  in  the  six  months 
beginning  with  October,  1906,  and  about  900 
more  are  being  built  on  orders  from  the  transit 
companies.  Of  the  $5,000,000  invested  in  the 
business,  some  $3,000,000  is  represented  by 
the  vehicles,  at  an  average  cost  of  $3,500  apiece. 
And  the  companies  already  employ  4,000  men 
in  their  various  enterprises. 

Another  means  toward  a  solution  of  the 
transit  problem  is  the  taximeter  cab  service 
of  Paris.  About  three  years  ago,  an  automo- 
bile cab  fitted  with  a  taximeter  was  put  on  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  the  fare  was  regulated  so 
that  it  about  equaled  the  fare  of  a  horse  cab. 
A  few  months  later,  one  of  the  big  companies 
ordered  250  small  motor  cabs  of  a  special 
type,  all  fitted  with  the  taximeter.  The 
minimum  fare  was  fifteen  cents  and  about 
twenty  cents  for  each  additional  mile.  These 
cabs  are  silent,  swift,  and  elegant  in  appearance; 
they  seat  two  or  four  persons,  and  may  be  made 
Dpen  or  closed  at  will.  They  were  an  instant 
success.  By  the  end  of  1906,  more  than  1,000 
were  in  use,  and  the  outstanding  orders  will 
bring  this  total  to  2,000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  cabs  are  from  8  to  14  horse-power,  and 
cost  about  $1,500  apiece. 

The  taximeter  system  has  largely  made  such 
rapid  progress  possible.  The  taximeter  is  a 
simple  but  ingenious  instrument  which  auto- 
matically measures  the  distance  traveled  and 
indicates  on  a  clock-like  dial  the  amount  of 
fare  to  be  paid.  On  entering  the  cab  a  small 
metal  flag  above  the  taximeter  is  lowered  and 
immediately  the  figures  "75"  appear  on  the 


dial,  meaning  75  centimes — equal  to  15  cents, 
the  minimum  fare.  At  the  end  of  1,300  yards, 
the  figures  change  to  85  centimes,  or  17  cents, 
and  continue  changing  at  regular  intervals 
until  the  passenger  leaves  the  cab  and  the  flag 
is  again  raised.  To-day,  this  system  is  used 
exclusively  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The 
success  of  this  system  has  led  to  the  manufacture 
of  these  cabs  by  one  company  in  lots  of  2,500. 
At  least  two  distinct  companies  are  now  pre- 
paring to  introduce  French  and  American 
taximeter  cabs  in  New  York  City. 

But  New  York  has  not  yet  obtained  this 
system,  nor  such  cheap  fares  as  the  Parisians 
pay.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  system — 
which  may  have  in  it  the  beginnings  of  the 
cheap  and  convenient  transit  of  London  and 
Paris — is  the  service  of  one  large  company 
in  New  York,  which  operates  650  electric 
vehicles — hansoms,  broughams,  landaulets,  and 
victorias. 

This  motor  cab  service  of  New  York  is 
exclusive.  When  one  wishes  to  hire  a  cab  or 
brougham,  he  must  send  his  order  to  the  cen- 
tral storage  station.  Fare  for  the  service  is 
charged  by  the  driver  according  to  a  published 
tariff.  Roughly,  the  rates  for  hansoms  and 
two-passenger  broughams  range  from  50  to 
75  cents  a  mile  and  from  $2  to  $2.75  per 
hour. 

Four  stations  are  maintained  by  this  com- 
pany. They  accommodate  more  than  700 
vehicles.  A  destructive  fire  early  this  year 
burned  out  the  central  portion  of  the  main 
station.  This  had  the  largest  portable  storage 
battery  room  in  the  world;  500  batteries  could 
be  charged  at  one  time.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  hydraulic  lifts  that  removed  the  batteries 
from  the  vehicles  and  replaced  them  with 
freshly  charged  batteries  without  either  having 
been  touched  by  hand.  Trains  of  small  trucks 
operated  electrically,  conveyed  the  batteries 
from  beneath  the  vehicles  into  the  great  bat- 
tery room,  where  they  were  picked  up  by 
enormous  electric  traveling  cranes  and  moved 
to  any  desired  stands  in  the  room.  Plans  are 
being  drawn  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  entire 
station  on  an  improved  fireproof  system.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  about  200  of  the  electric 
vehicles  which  were  burned  will  be  replaced 
by  gasoline  cabs,  all  fitted  with  taximeters,  like 
the  cabs  of  Paris. 

There  is  no  motor  omnibus  service  at  present 
in  New  York,  except  an  experimental  French 
'bus    in    operation    on    Fifth    Avenue    from 
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Washington  Square  to  Eighty-eighth  Street, 
which  is  being  studied  as  a  model  for  future 
cars  to  be  constructed  in  this  country.  As  yet, 
it  has  not  been  run  long  enough  to  determine 
whether  the  double-deck  construction  is  a 
profitable  innovation  in  New  York. 

This  synopsis  of  the  situation  in  the  three 
largest  cities  of  the  world  gives  a  hint  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  this  direction  during  the 


next  five  or  ten  years.  It  seems  safe  to 
predict  as  quick  a  retirement  of  the  over- 
worked horse  from  the  cab  and  omnibus 
service  as  from  the  street-car  system  of  two 
decades  ago.  And  the  substitute  service  of 
electric  and  gasoline  motor  cabs  and  'buses 
should  greatly  help  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  the  surface  and  subway  lines  of  our  big 
cities. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  PALACE  OF  GRAFT 

THE  INEVITABLE  HARVEST  OF  TOLITICAL  SHAME  NOW  REAPED 
FROM    THE    SOWING     OF     BOSSES,    FROM     CAMERON    TO    QUAY 

BY 

CHARLES  H.  DARLINGTON 


IT  BEGAN  with  the  burning  of  the  state 
capitol  on  February  2,  1897,  this  story 
of  monumental  graft;  but  back  of  that 
lies  another  story  dating  from  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War.  Out  of  three  circumstances  of  the 
earlier  day  it  all  came,  like  a  flower  from  a  bud 
— Abraham  Lincoln's  need,  a  people's  sterling 
patriotism,  and  Simon  Cameron's  remarkable 
talent  as  an  organizer.  Cameron's  party  was 
the  party  of  the  Union,  and  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  fell  into  ranks  under  his  orders 
and  were  drilled  into  a  political  machine  that 
was  invincible.  To  the  same  music  marched 
the  soldier  with  his  musket  and  the  citizen 
with  his  ballot,  with  almost  the  same  precision 
of  action. 

Cameron  found  power  a  comfortable  thing 
to  have.  When  the  crucial  days  had  passed, 
he  still  held  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  And,  when  ripe  of 
years,  he  sought  to  make  his  political  power 
hereditary  by  turning  over  the  boss-ship  and 
the  United  States  Senatorship  to  his  son.  But 
J.  Donald  Cameron  was  of  a  different  calibre 
from  his  father,  and  the  machine  wabbled 
badly. 

In  1887  came  on  the  stage  and  into  the 
Senate  one  M.  S.  Quay.  With  all  of  Simon 
Cameron's  talent  as  an  executive  and  none  of 
his  contentment,  Quay  soon  had  the  leadership 
in  his  own  hands;  ten  years  later  Don  Cameron 
dropped  under  the  surface  of  politics,  with 
hardly  a  ripple  to  mark  the  place  where  he 
went  down. 


The  Quay  administration  was  from  the  first 
a  money  affair.  The  party  always  had  plenty 
of  funds.  People  came'  to  wonder  how  it  was 
and,  little  by  little,  the  impression  grew  that 
the  state  treasury  was  somehow  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Quay  found  it  expedient  in  more  than 
one  Republican  state  platform  to  assert  most 
unequivocally  that  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration the  state  treasury  had  never  lost  a 
dollar.  But  distrust  still  grew  and  the  demand 
for  an  accounting  became  insistent.  It  was 
held  that  Quay  was  the  real  Treasurer  of  the 
state,  holding  the  office  through  such  men  as 
he  chose  to  have  elected  to  draw  the  salary,  and 
that  the  state  law  limiting  the  term  to  two 
years  and  forbidding  the  treasurer  to  succeed 
himself  had  been  practically  nullified.  If  any- 
thing were  wrong,  one  agent  of  Quay  could 
pass  it  along  to  the  next  and  keep  it  covered 
from  the  public. 

The  treasury  was  fed  by  taxes  on  corporations 
far  beyond  the  state's  needs,  and  the  surplus, 
rising  gradually  to  ten  or  twelve  millions — on 
the  books — was  deposited  in  favored  banks  with- 
out interest.  It  was  a  fact,  though,  revealed  in 
1898,  that  the  banks  were  paying  interest,  but 
they  were  paying  a  compromise  rate  and  paying 
it  into  the  treasury  of  the  dominant  party.  The 
mystery  of  easy  money  seemed  explained.  But 
in  1905  the  collapse  of  the  Enterprise  Bank  at 
Pittsburg  revealed  that  it  had  millions  of  state 
funds  loaned  out  to  politicians  with  no  ade- 
quate security,  and  that  machine  politics  was 
able  to  make  the  bank  good  to  the  last  dollar 
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where  commercial  methods  would  have  realized 
nothing.  Treasury  money  had  been  deposited 
with  the  explicit  understanding  that  the  note 
of  So-and-So,  politician,  was  to  be  dis- 
counted out  of  the  deposit,  without  any  useless 
fuss  about  security.  This  discovery  aroused 
the  public  indignation  to  the  point  of  electing 
William  H.  Berry,  a  Democrat,  to  the  office 
of  state  Treasurer  in  that  fall's  election;  owing 
no  allegiance  to  the  machine,  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  conceal  what  he  should  find. 
The  people  had  secured  an  accounting  at  last. 

When  the  state  capitol  was  burned,  in  1897, 
with  it  burned  fine  libraries  and  any  amount 
of  state  records.  It  was  openly  charged  that 
the  building  had  been  fired  by  the  Quay 
machine  in  order  to  destroy  compromising 
evidence.  The  story  found  credence,  but  was 
never  carried  to  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the 
state  lost  its  records.  The  State  Board  of 
Public  Grounds  and  Buildings,  consisting  of 
Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Treasurer  Ben- 
jamin J.  Haywood,  and  Auditor- General  Amos 
H.  Mylin,  with  their  executive  officer,  John  C. 
Delaney,  the  Superintendent,  at  once  rented 
and  fitted  up  a  church  for  temporary  use. 

THE    FIRST    CAPITOL    COMMISSION 

There  was  a  strong  anti-Quay  feeling  among 
the  Representatives,  and  the  members  did  not 
feel  like  throwing  open  the  treasury  doors  to 
that  crowd  to  build  a  new  capitol.  And  yet 
a  new  capitol  must  be  built.  On  April  14th, 
a  measure  was  passed  that  authorized  a  Com- 
mission for  that  purpose  and  appropriated 
$550,000,  with  specific  instructions  that  the 
Commission  was  not  to  go  into  debt  and  that 
it  was  to  complete  the  building  ready  for 
occupancy  in  time  for  the  session  of  1899. 
The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Grounds  and 
Buildings  Board  and  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  two  legislative  houses.  And  so  Delaney 
became  its  executive  officer.  Henry  Ives  Cobb, 
of  New  York,  was  selected  as  architect,  and 
the  Commission  began  its  work. 

Quay's  term  as  United  States  Senator  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  state  campaign  of 
1898  turned  on  his  re-election.  The  fight  was 
bitter.  Quay  carried  the  state  ticket  but  lost 
a  majority  of  the  legislature.  By  thirteen 
votes,  he  failed  of  succeeding  himself  as  Sen- 
ator. It  was  to  a  body  of  this  condition  of 
mind  that  the  Capitol  Commission  reported. 
The  half-million  appropriation  had  been  tied 
up  by  its  predecessor  as  tightly  as  words  could 


tie  it,  making  it  plain  that  the  money  granted 
was  to  be  all  that  was  to  be  used,  and  that 
there  was  to  be  a  finished  capitol. 

When  the  legislature  convened  in  1899,  there 
was  a  curious  spectacle  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
Commission  reported  that  the  capitol  was 
finished,  and  that  it  had  been  done  within  the 
appropriation.  There  was  a  vast  barracks  of 
red  brick,  walls  raw  within  and  without,  with  a 
hole  in  the  roof  for  a  dome,  covered  over  with 
rough  boards  to  keep  the  rain  out.  The  legis- 
lative chambers  had  been  hung  with  burlap, 
and  a  tawdry  covering  of  paint  and  whitewash 
and  gilding  was  spread  on  them.  It  was  the 
mere  brick  skeleton  of  a  vast  and  pretentious 
edifice;  and  that  the  Commission  intended 
this  was  shown  early  in  the  session  by  its 
request  for  another  appropriation — which  it 
did  not  get. 

THE    SECOND    CAPITOL    COMMISSION 

By  the  time  the  election  of  1900  came  around, 
the  machine  had  recovered  its  grip  on  the  state. 
Accordingly  a  new  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
was  made  and  a  new  Commission  was  charged 
with  the  expenditure  on  virtually  the  old  terms 
— that  the  work  was  to  be  done  within  the 
appropriation.  This  Commission  was  headed 
by  the  new  Governor,  William  A.  Stone;  the 
other  four  members  were  William  H.  Graham, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pittsburg;  William 
P.  Snyder,  State  Senator  from  Chester  County; 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  Lancaster;  and  Edward  Bailey, 
a  wealthy  and  respectable  bank  president  of 
Harrisburg.  T.  L.  Eyre,  of  Chester  County, 
Senator  Snyder's  colleague  in  running  the 
home  county  political  machine,  was  chosen 
superintendent  of  the  work.  By  appointment 
of  the  Governor,  he  held  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

In  the  fall  of  1902,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker 
was  elected  Governor  and  took  Stone's  place 
on  the  Commission.  At  the  same  election, 
William  P.  Snyder  was  elected  Auditor- 
General,  and  so  became  entitled  to  pass  on  all 
the  bills  of  the  Capitol  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  A  competition  of  designs 
for  the  new  building  was  advertised,  but  the 
method  created  such  unfavorable  sentiment 
among  architects  that  it  was  a  failure.  A 
second  attempt  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Huston.  Architect  Cobb  didn't 
find  favor,  but  his  design  for  the  brick  barracks 
made  a  perfect  foundation  for  Huston's  later 
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work.  A  clerk  has  testified  that  Huston  gave 
him  Cobb's  blue-prints  to  copy  and  locked 
him  up  secure  from  intrusion  while  the  copying 
was  going  on.  Cobb  is  threatening  to  sue  the 
state  for  the  use  of  his  design  and  for  his  com- 
mission as  the  architect.  Whether  the  plans 
were  Huston's  or  Cobb's,  the  work  went  on 
apace,  and  last  summer  the  structure  was 
announced  as  finished,  and  within  the  appro- 
priation. The  Commission  made  much  ado 
over  having  on  hand  a  balance  of  $35,000. 

HOW  THE   PLUNDERING   WAS   POSSIBLE 

There  is  in  Pennsylvania  a  state  board 
charged  with  the  care  and  repair  of  public 
grounds  and  buildings,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  It  consists  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Auditor- 
General.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  there  is  a  convenient  law  on  the 
statute  books  authorizing  it  at  any  time  to  use 
money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. Coal  might  be  needed  for  the  state 
officials'  offices,  or  new  carpet  for  the  legislative 
chambers,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  that  such 
things  should  be  available  without  any  red 
tape.  One  will  notice  that  the  three  officers 
intrusted  with  the  duty  and  the  power  to  use 
funds  are  the  three  which  would  in  any  case 
have  to  approve  any  account  before  payment 
under  any  specific  act.  It  was  evidently  felt 
that  there  could  hardly  be  any  advantage  taken 
of  this  privilege  to  draw  on  the  treasury  by  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  of 
them  elected  by  popular  vote. 

It  did  not  take  the  Capitol  Commission  long 
to  decide  among  themselves  that  the  $4,000,000 
turned  over  to  them  was  for  a  building  only, 
although  the  act  called  for  a  structure  com- 
pleted ready  for  occupancy.  The  fittings  and 
furnishings  must  come  out  of  some  other  fund. 
It  was  to  be  a  grand  capitol,  a  magnificent  and 
gorgeous  Aladdin  creation,  and  $4,000,000  was 
none  too  much.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not 
seem  expedient  to  go  to  the  legislature  for  a 
further  appropriation  for  the  furnishing.  This 
Grounds  and  Buildings  Board,  with  an  unde- 
fined right  to  draw  on  the  state  treasury, 
supplied  the  one  condition  needed  and  its  help 
was  enlisted.  Its  members  also  belonged  to 
the  machine.  Huston  was  made  architect  of 
the  furnishing  also,  and  all  things  were  thus 
satisfactorily  arranged  for  the  game  of  graft. 
After  that,  it  was  only  necessary  to  get  into  the 
treasury  with  a  scoop  shovel.     There  was  no 


limit  but  the  bottom.  The  same  authority 
that  warranted  the  use  of  a  five-dollar  bill 
covered  the  use  of  the  last  five-dollar  bill  of 
all  the  millions  of  surplus. 

THE   POWER  OF  THE   MACHINE 

The  political  machine  in  1901  had  been  able 
to  appropriate  $4,000,000  to  build  a  new  cap- 
itol when  its  own  agents  had  "completed" 
one  in  1899  for  $550,000  and  the  legislature 
had  squarely  refused  to  give  another  dollar. 
It  was  able  to  employ  its  own  architect,  let 
the  contract  to  its  own  favorities,  and  to  start 
a  carnival  of  graft  unparalleled.  It  was  able 
so  to  juggle  the  contract  for  furnishing  that 
John  H.  Sanderson  (who  secured  the  entire 
contract)  knew  months  before  it  was  let  that 
he  was  going  to  get  it,  and  began  work  on  it. 
It  was  able  to  let  that  contract  to  the  highest — 
the  only — bidder  at  prices  that  carried  their 
own  condemnation  on  their  face,  and  was  able 
also  to  keep  them  concealed.  It  was  able  to 
substitute  base  and  cheap  metals  for  fine  and 
costly  ones,  cast  work  for  lathe  and  hand-work, 
lacquer  instead  of  mercurial  gold  finish,  and 
to  collect  months  in  advance  of  delivery  and 
for  much  that  was  never  furnished  at  all  in  any 
finish.  It  was  able  to  secure  blank  bill-heads 
from  sub-contractors  and  fill  out  fake  bills 
which  were  doubled  and  trebled  and  then 
presented  and  paid  without  a  word  of  objection. 
It  was  able  to  use  birch  for  mahogany,  to  sub- 
stitute putty  for  hand-carved  molding,  to  fur- 
nish Pittsburg  glass  instead  of  French  Baccarat, 
to  measure  air  space  by  the  cubic  foot  and  sell 
it  to  the  state,  to  lay  parquetry  on  cement  and 
Wilton  on  parquetry,  to  crowd  unused  rooms 
with  unusable  supplies,  to  scamp  and  botch 
and  pretend  in  more  ways  than  can  be  enu- 
merated, and  to  draw  money  every  time  it 
presented  a  piece  of  white  paper.  It  was  able 
to  levy  for  millions  without  any  contract  at  all, 
so  far  as  has  been  shown. 

It  was  able  also  to  close  the  eyes  and  seal 
the  mouths  of  men  elected  to  the  highest 
places  of  trust,  and  to  put  forth  reiterated 
statements  that  the  whole  job  had  been  done 
within  the  appropriation;  and  later  that  the 
state  had  the  worth  of  its  money;  and  when 
that  was  proven  false,  that  the  money  didn't 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peoplo  anyway, 
but  from  corporations.  It  was  able  to  arrange 
for  the  architect  to  draw  commissions  for 
"specially  designed  work"  that  was  for  sale 
in   unlimited   quantities   in   the   open   market, 
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and  for  work  that  had  been  done  before  he  had 
touched  a  finger  to  the  enterprise;  more  than 
that,  to  collect  his  4  per  cent,  on  what  was 
not  done  or  not  delivered  at  all,  a  commission 
figured  on  the  total  amount  of  the  graft. 

How  was  all  this  possible? 

The  marvel  is  that  in  all  this  broad  scheme 
of  plunder  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  where  the 
great  bosses  came  in.  What  the  state  is  now 
asking  is,  who  got  this  money?  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  was  a  present  to  Payne  and 
Sanderson  and  Huston.  If  it  was,  then  there 
was  a  reason  for  that — some  momentous  service 
by  one  or  all  to  the  machine,  a  service  of  which 
the  public  has  no  inkling.  These  men  were 
not  bosses,  big  or  little.  They  were  favored 
citizens.  Why?  The  machine  is  not  given 
to  favoring  citizens.  It  holds  all  it  gets 
strictly  for  its  own.  How  are  these  men  con- 
nected with  the  machine?  One  of  two  things 
is  certain,  though  neither  of  them  has  been 
indicated  as  yet  by  a  single  atom  of  evidence 
before  the  Investigating  Commission:  either 
they  were  simply  the  agents  to  draw  the  money 
from  the  treasury  for  some  of  the  big  fellows, 
or  else  they  have  rendered  such  service  that 
their  profit  of  millions  is  only  a  fair  recompense. 
The  investigation  will  not  be  complete  until 
one  or  the  other  of  these  things  is  developed. 

It  is  plain  that  there  were  two  commissions 
at  work  at  the  same  time,  or  in  part  at  the  same 
time.  One  erected  the  building  and  the  other 
furnished  it.  Both  recognized  architect  Huston 
as  chief.  Huston  didn't  draw  any  fine  line 
between  the  two;  he  got  his  commission  on 
either  job,  and  out  of  the  same  treasury.  There 
was  a  beautiful  opportunity  here  to  duplicate 
work,  and  testimony  shows  that  the' opportunity 
was  not  overlooked.  Again,  there  was  a  chance 
for  one  to  assume  that  contracts  existed  with 
the  other,  and  to  juggle  them  back  and  forth 
as    occasion    prompted. 

What  graft  there  was  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  has  not  yet  been  carefully  gone  into. 
It  is  known  that  Payne  &  Co.,  the  contractors, 
substituted  putty  for  carved  mahogany  mold- 
ings, and  plaster  for  tile;  and  laid  4-inch  con- 
crete walks  instead  of  walks  of  standard  depth, 
and  put  in  cheap  glass  instead  of  the  costly 
partition  glass  specified.  But  there  is  little 
that  can  yet  be  told  in  detail  as  to  this.  We 
know  that  months  before  the  letting  of  the 
contract  for  the  granite,  months  before  the 
completion  of  the  specifications  even,  Huston, 
John   H.    Sanderson,    Philip    C.    Johnson,    a 


brother-in-law  of  Israel  Durham,  and  some 
others,  were  trying  to  secure  a  quarry  near 
Easton  from  which  a  peculiarly  veined  marble 
called  verdolite  can  alone  be  obtained,  and  that 
they  wanted  to  capitalize  the  quarry  on  a  basis 
that  gave  the  owner  10  per  cent.  Failing  to 
get  his  consent,  they  tried — and  failed — to 
open  up  the  same  vein  on  adjoining  land. 
They  at  last  selected  the  Woodbury  granite, 
whose  owner  paid  an  associate  of  Huston 
$25,000  to  have  the  contract  swung  his  way. 

THE   FARCE  OP  SOLICITING  BIDS 

But  it  was  different  with  the  furnishing. 
The  present  legislative  committee  has  revealed 
enough  to  make  one's  brain  dizzy.  The  Board 
of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings  quietly 
adopted  a  resolution  offered  by  Governor 
Pennypacker  that  no  bids  should  be  considered 
that  did  not  cover  the  whole  job.  That  fact 
was  not  made  public,  and  the  advertisements 
allowed  bids  for  the  whole  or  in  part.  All 
the  witnesses  before  the  Commission  said  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  bid  on  single  items 
by  Joseph  M.  Huston,  the  architect,  and  two 
witnesses  declared  that  Mr.  Pennypacker  himself 
told  them  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  them 
from  bidding  on  any  separate  item.  John  H. 
Sanderson  alone  knew  of  this  resolution;  he 
alone  bid  on  the  whole,  23  per  cent,  off  maxi- 
mum rates.  He  got  the  contract  and  he  knew 
he  would  get  it.  Long  before  this  time,  he  was 
studying  Huston's  plans  in  the  locked  attic 
in  the  Witherspoon  Building  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  draughtsmen  were  at  work.  He 
had  organized  "The  Pennsylvania  Bronze 
Company,"  with  his  brother-in-law,  Pedro  J. 
Salom,  as  visible  head;  it  furnished  chande- 
liers at  $4.85  per  pound,  regardless  of  specifi- 
cations; and  notice  that  $4.85  is  not  23  per  cent, 
off  a  $5  maximum  but  3  per  cent.  The  2  got 
lost  after  the  contract  was  awarded,  so  witnesses 
testify,  and  never  figured  afterward  except  on 
the  witness  stand.  It  does  not  matter.  He 
was  the  only  legal  bidder.  When  one  realizes 
that  some  of  these  chandeliers  weigh  two  tons, 
are  loaded  with  iron  worth  four  cents  a  pound, 
and  are  billed  to  the  state  at  far  in  excess  of 
their  actual  weight,  one  sees  Sanderson's  possi- 
bility. This  was  the  working  of  Delaney's 
"per-pound"  rule,  that  none  of  the  other  pros- 
pective bidders  for  the  contract  knew  how 
to  figure  on. 

And  the  "per-foot"  rule  was  equally  benefi- 
cent to  Sanderson.     A  table  two  and  a  half 
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feet  high,  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  long 
measured  eighty  feet.  The  per-foot  rule  was 
the  solid  contents  of  a  box  which  would  just 
hold  the  article  of  furniture.  And  everything 
was  $18.40  a  foot.  Under  the  per-pound  rule, 
Sanderson's  bill  to  the  state  for  chandeliers 
and  such  bronzes  was  $2,049,522.96.  A  leading 
bronze  dealer  testified  that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  the  job  for  $800,000.  A  fair  charge 
would  have  been  $500,000.  Sanderson,  con- 
tractor, paid  Sanderson,  the  Bronze  Company, 
$550,000  for  the  capitol  bronzes,  and  the  com- 
pany made  its  own  profit.  Under  the  per-foot 
rule,  the  Pennsylvania  Construction  Company, 
of  which  Congressman  H.  Burd  Cassel  is  the 
head,  drew  over  $2,000,000  for  metal  filing 
cases  without  any  legal  contract  at  all,  so  far 
as  can  be  learned. 

Even  contracts  with  a  friend  to  interpret 
them  were  not  convenient  enough,  it  seems. 
Baccarat  glass,  from  France,  was  called  for; 
but  Pittsburg  glass  from  Beaver  County  was 
substituted  throughout,  with  no  effect  on  the 
price.  There  was  an  utter  disregard  of  values 
when  it  came  to  making  out  bills. 

THE   ELECTION   OF    A    NEW   TREASURER 

But  William  H.  Berry  was  elected  State 
Treasurer  in  November,  1905,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  change  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
A  $3,000,000  scheme  to  enlarge  and  beautify 
the  capitol  grounds  was  dropped  outright.  In 
the  six  months  that  followed,  the  retiring 
Treasurer  paid  bills  amounting  to  $3,887,522.88. 
When  Mr.  Berry  took  charge  of  the  treasury,  on 
May  1st,  furnishings  shown  by  these  bills  were 
all  receipted  for  as  delivered  and  the  bills 
approved;  room  after  room  was  filled  with 
goods;  but  delivery  could  not  be  made  fast 
enough  to  answer  the  contractor's  needs,  so 
he  had  just  sent  the  bills.  Goods  kept  coming 
in  for  months  afterward.  Some  never  came 
at  all;   at  least,  they  have  not  been  found. 

The  first  thing  that  aroused  the  public  was 
the  unpackmg  of  the  great  bronze  doors  costing 
$65,000.  It  revealed  a  double  row  of  heads 
on  each,  which  the  veriest  tyro  in  politics  could 
recognize  as  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  active 
men  under  the  contracts  and  men  who  made 
politics  a  business;  many  of  them  had  come 
under  condemnation  because  of  their  methods 
in  securing  votes  and  shaping  events.  Huston 
explained  that  they  were  not  portraits,  but 
merely  types;  but  when  the  doors  had  been 
photographed  and  the  photographs  published 


in  the  newspapers,  there  were  few  so  dull  that 
they  could  not  see  that  Huston's  "types"  were 
all  of  one  type — the  men  who  had  to  do  with 
the  new  capitol. 

Then  came  the  fall  campaign  and,  to  help 
the  ticket  along,  Governor  Pennypacker  began 
telling  what  a  magnificent  capitol  the  state  had, 
and  how  it  was  built  within  the  appropriation. 
He  made  no  reference  to  the  furnishings;  but 
the  people  took  his  words  in  their  obvious  inter- 
pretation, and  praise  of  the  new  capitol  and 
faithfulness  of  the  commission  to  its  duty  were 
sung  all  across  the  state.  Then  Treasurer 
Berry  remarked  that  there  was  a  huge  mass 
of  graft  concealed  about  the  premises  some- 
where, and  that  in  his  judgment  it  cost  nearer 
$13,000,000  than  $4,000,000.  Then  the  trouble 
began.  The  Governor  asserted  that  the  state 
had  the  worth  of  its  money,  and  arranged  with 
the  railroads  to  run  cheap  excursions  to  Harris- 
burg,  that  all  the  people  might  see  for  them- 
selves that  he  was  right.  Berry,  on  the  other 
hand,  kept  pegging  away  at  the  books,  finding 
out  what  he  could  for  himself  and  making  it 
public,  and  getting  no  real  assistance  either 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Grounds  and 
Buildings  Commission,  the  Governor,  or  the 
Auditor-General.  His  revelations  were  so  as- 
tounding that  to  the  mass  of  the  people  they 
seemed  merely  campaign  lies.  Berry's  eyes 
had  been  first  opened  when  ten  men  in  ten 
days  laid  $90,000  worth  of  parquetry  flooring, 
and  he  was  asked  to  approve  the  bill  therefor. 

some  of  Sanderson's  bills 

According  to  the  specifications,  chandeliers 
and  standards  and  bronze  work  were  to  be 
made  of  a  composition  of  87%  copper  and  12% 
tin.  Artisans  employed  by  "The  Pennsylvania 
Bronze  Company,"  which  was  Sanderson  under 
an  alias,  testified  that  the  composition  was  in 
fact  90%  copper,  3%  tin,  and  7%  spelter. 
This  is  bad  enough;  but  a  firm  of  iron  founders 
testified  that  they  sold  this  Sanderson  company 
3,000  pounds  of  iron  castings,  such  as  are 
commonly  used  to  weight  the  bases  of  lamp 
and  standard  supports,  at  four  cents  a  pound. 
And  lastly  the  chandeliers  have  been  found  to 
be  short  in  weight,  in  one  case  300  pounds 
short.  The  total  bill  was  $2,049,522.96.  San- 
derson (the  Pennsylvania  Bronze  Co.)  sold  this 
stuff  to  Sanderson  (the  contractor)  for 
$605,851.23. 

In  the  Treasurer's  private  office,  the  ceiling 
decoration  cost  Sanderson  $300  but  cost  the 
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state  $5,400.  The  room  is  about  sixteen  by 
twenty-three  feet,  and  the  bill  for  wainscoting 
was  $15,500.  A  mantel  over  an  imitation 
fireplace  cost  $6,800.  Leather  upholstered 
chairs  of  very  ordinary  style  were  figured  at 
five  feet  at  $18.40  a  foot — $92  each.  Painting 
the  cashier's  room  cost  Sanderson  $62 ;  it  cost 
the  state  $733. 

Two  silk  curtains  in  the  suite  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  cost  $721.60  apiece. 
The  interior  of  a  Pullman  sleeping-car  far  sur- 
passes in  quiet  and  tasteful  elegance  anything 
in  the  capitol,  and  yet  this  one  suite  cost 
$205,543.78 — as  much  as  ten  sleepers. 

THE    FURNISHINGS    OF    A    SINGLE    RCOM 

Here  is  the  bill  for  furnishings  in  the  Senate 
library;    it  is  fairly  representative: 

2  bronze  chandeliers $4,365 .00 

46  small  bronze  ceiling  lights 2,445.05 

5  bronze  brackets 1,051.23 

Baccarat  glass 2,156.70 

Woodwork  designed 20,571.20 

Cement  flooring 265.06 

Parquetry  flooring 1,428.30 

Carpet 605.15 

Metallic  furniture 56,138.78 

2  typewriter  desks 1,641.60 

18  chairs 3,792.60 

2  sofas 1,780.20 

3  tables 4,416.00 

Clothes-trees 110.40 

Umbrella  tubs 147.20 

3  pairs  silk  curtains 1,115.20 

Painting  and  decorating 2,938.32 

Thermostat 79.00 

Total $105,046.99 

The  furnishings  for  the  House  caucus  room 
cost  the  state  $117,258,  or  enough  to  build 
and  furnish  thirty  3-story  brick  dwellings.  The 
Senate  telephone  room,  eight  feet  by  ten  and 
without  a  telephone,  is  charged  with  $16,397 
for  woodwork  and  furniture.  A  cup-rack  in 
the  Senate  barber-shop  cost  Sanderson  $325, 
but  was  billed  to  the  state  at  $3,256.  An 
ordinary  bootblack  stand  with  two  plain 
mahogany  chairs  cost  Sanderson  $125,  but  cost 
the  state  $1,660. 

For  fitting  up  some  rooms  in  the  attic,  Payne 
&  Company  charged  $303,693.14.  Personal 
inspection  of  some  of  those  rooms  by  the  writer 
showed  only  bare  quarters  for  draughtsmen 
and  the  like.  Fifty  pairs  of  "specially  de- 
signed" andirons  were  furnished  by  Sanderson 
at  $73.60  a  pair.  Henry  S.  Calvert,  secretary 
of  the  Investigating  Commission,  testified  that 


he  had  bought  the  identical  pattern  of  goods 
in  the  open  market  for  $33  and  was  told  by 
the  dealer  that  the  design  had  been  kept 
regularly  in  stock  for  a  dozen  years.  Room 
402  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Investigating 
Commission.  To  furnish  and  decorate  it  cost 
Sanderson  just  $130.  But  it  cost  the  state 
$1,139.04  to  settle  with  Sanderson.  Several 
pages  of  this  magazine  might  be  filled  with 
instances  such  as  these. 

T.  L.  Snyder,  of  Clearfield,  testified  that 
while  State  Treasurer  Berry  was  making  his 
exposures  last  fall,  former  State  Treasurer 
Frank  G.  Harris  placed  his  property  in  his, 
Snyder's,  hands,  and  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  sell  out  and  move  to  Oregon,  where 
the  climate  would  better  agree  with  his  health. 
Snyder  also  told  of  hardwood  floors,  which 
had  been  laid  in  Harris's  house  at  Clearfield 
by  "Sanderson's  men,"  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  Harris,  while  Treasurer,  collected  $500 
due  from  a  relative  by  taking  it  out  of  salary 
Snyder  received  as  assistant  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

A  graft  of  some  $7,000,000  out  of  a  total 
expenditure  of  $9,000,000 — the  exact  amount 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  as  yet — 
staggers  the  imagination.  It  is  positive  genius! 
One's  brain  whirls  between  indignation  at  the 
crime  and  admiration  of  the  intelligence  that 
could  devise  it  and  go  so  intimately  into  details 
that  no  scheme  for  getting  hold  of  the  last 
fraction  of  a  dollar  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked. These  men  have  pushed  outward  the 
limits  of  human  endeavor.  Meekly  and  shame- 
facedly, we  are  proud.  It  is  our  funeral,  but 
what  a  monumental  funeral!  Where  else  in 
the  world  could  a  four  million  and  a  half 
building  cost  nine  millions  to  furnish  ? 

THE    INEVITABLE    RESULT 

The  result  of  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  revelations  of  monumental  graft 
will  be  the  election  of  a  class  of  men  who  will 
serve  Pennsylvania  first  and  their  party  after- 
ward. An  unattached  vote  made  William  H. 
Berry  Treasurer,  although  he  was  a  Democrat, 
and  it  had  to  turn  over  a  400,000  Republican 
majority  to  do  it.  That  was  under  the  stress 
of  excitement.  The  same  vote  last  year,  acting 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  forced  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Stuart,  who  is  now  pushing  the 
probe  to  the  bottom  of  the  festering  mass  of 
graft,  of  which  the  much  glorified  capitol  is 
the  token  now  and  bids  fair  to  be  the  tomb. 
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THE  DANGER  SPOT  OF  EUROPE 

THE    POLITICAL    VOLCANO    OF    THE    BALKAN     STATES— THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF    WAR  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

BY 

AN  ENGLISH  TRAVELER  AND   WRITER 


[This  article  embodies  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
author  of  a  remarkable  forthcoming  book,  concerning  the 
Near  East.  The  name  of  the  author  is  concealed.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  known  English  writers,  is  a  personal 
friend  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  German  Emperor,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  King  Peter  of  Servia,  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Bulgaria,  and  many  other  European  sovereigns.  This 
year,  he  has  traveled  on  a  confidential  journey  through 
the  Balkan  States  and  talked  with  the  various  rulers, 
including  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  nearly  all  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  of  each  nation.  He  frankly  admits  that  many 
of  his  revelations  come  close  to  being  a  violation  of  con- 
fidence.] 

ALL  through  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the 
weak  are  to-day  crushed  by  the 
k.  strong.  The  Austrian  Eagle  has  over- 
shadowed and  grasped  Bosnia;  it  has  its  talons 
in  Servia;  and  it  is  casting  covetous  eyes  upon 
gallant  little  Montenegro.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  part  of  the  secret  policy  of  Christian  Ger- 
many in  its  advance  southward,  the  defenceless 
Macedonians  are  daily  outraged,  murdered,  or 
burned  alive-  the  true  facts  being  always 
suppressed  and  the  news  scarcely  ever  being 
allowed  to  leak  out — while  the  pious  Kaiser 
everyday  consigns  the  destinies  of  his  Empire 
to  the  direction  of  the  Almighty. 

To  Germany  is  the  present  terrible  state  of 
Macedonia  due.  The  Kaiser  could,  by  simply 
lifting  his  hand,  stem  the  blood  dust  of  those 
armed  hordes  and  bring  peace  and  security  to 


the  Macedonian  population.  Hut  his  secret 
policy  is  to  create  disorder  in  that  terror- 
stricken  country,  so  that  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
may  be  compelled  at  last  to  rly  at  each  other's 
throats. 

That  Macedonia  to-day  is  a  hell,  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  traveled  —contrary  to 
the  advice  of  my  friends — right  through  the 
heart  of  Macedonia  from  south  to  north, 
visiting  the  Seres  and  Melnik  districts,  which 
only  a  few  days  prior  to  my  arrival  had  been 
ravaged  by  Greek  bands.  In  one  poor  village 
I  passed  through,  twenty-three  women,  chil- 
dren, and  old  men  had  been  butchered  in  cold 
blood  on  the  previous  day,  and  I  saw  some  of 
their  mutilated  bodies.  In  Caraja-Kioi,  a 
village  near  Seres,  a  fortnight  before,  nineteen 
persons,  mostly  old  men  and  women,  had  been 
massacred;  and  I  was  informed  by  eye  wit- 
nesses that  the  Greek  band  had  been  assisted 
by  the  Turks,  and  that  present  at  the  massacre 
were  a  Greek  Metropolitan  and  a  Greek  consu- 
lar employee. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  heard  the  same  terrible 
tale,  the  same  cry  for  the  protection  of  .the 
Powers.  At  Vranja,  in  the  Melnik  district 
I  saw  the  gaunt  ruins  of  seven  houses  which 
had  been  recently  burnt,  and  was  told  how 
nine  women,  after  being  subjected  to  ail  sorts 
of  atrocities,    were   afterwards   shot;  while   at 
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Bashna  three  men  were  burnt  alive  and  six 
women  shot. 

That  journey  through  Macedonia  still  haunts 
me  like  a  nightmare.  On  the  one  hand  I  met 
the  oily  Turkish  official  in  frock  coat  and  fez, 
declaring  that  the  country  was  quiet,  and  that 
all  reports  were  exaggerated ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  devilish 
blood-lust  of  the  Greeks,  the  poor  people  with 
their  wounds  still  upon  them,  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  innocent  Christian  women  whose 
blood  calls  hourly  for  vengeance. 

To  Fiorina,  up  to  Kastoria,  and  through  the 
terrorized  districts  around  the  lakes  of  Presba 
and  Ochrida  I  traveled,  at  first  under  Turkish 
escort;  not  being  permitted  to  see  what  I 
wanted,  I  was  allowed  by  a  Bulgarian  band  to 
join  them,  and  1  rode  through  these  various 
districts.  I  traveled  quickly,  wishing  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  Its  terrors  had  affected  my 
nerves,  and  the  gloomy  warnings  of  my  friends 
kept  rising  in  my  mind. 

On  that  journey  1  saw  many  things  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  I  should  see.  In  Con- 
stantinople, strong  efforts  were  made  to  per- 
suade me  not  to  go  through   .Macedonia.     I 


was  told  there  had  been  no  massacres  this 
year,  and  that  the  country  was  quiet.  I  went, 
and  found  the  very  reverse  to  be  the  truth. 
I  had  traveled  all  through  the  Balkan  States 
merely  to  learn  the  truth,  and  I  could  not 
miss  Macedonia. 

The  result  of  this  observation  throughout 
Macedonia  may  be  briefly  stated.  There  will 
be  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgarians 
within  the  year.  Roumania,  now  passive 
toward  the  Macedonian  question,  will  join 
Bulgaria  in  return  for  concessions  that  will 
give  her  a  better  frontier  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  wild  tribes  of  Northern 
Albania  will  be  in  league  with  them.  The 
secret  negotiations  between  the  Balkan  tribes 
have  about  reached  their  end.  Servia  ordered 
its  new  artillery  to  be  delivered  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  of  1907.  The  Balkans  are  ready  for 
war  and  have  determined  that  the  decimated 
Christian  population  of  Macedonia  must  now 
be  protected  against  the  Turk  and  the  Greek. 

In  every  state,  I  sought  the  opinions  of  the 
rulers  and  the  ministers  as  to  the  future  of 
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Macedonia.  The  opinions  of  the  monarchs 
were,  of  course,  in  entire  confidence.  There- 
fore I  can  but  say  in  general  terms  that  they 
were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  Macedonia 
must  be  established  as  an  autonomy  under  a 
European  prince  as  Governor-General. 

In  more  than  one  high  quarter,  Prince 
Danilo  of  Montenegro  was  mentioned,  and  in 
one  Prince  Mirko  of  Montenegro  was  put 
forward.  A  German  prince  or  an  Austrian 
archduke  would  be  impossible,  but  an  English 
prince  would  be  welcomed,  and  the  name  of 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  was  spoken  of  by 


for  as  soon  as  next  spring  comes  the  massacres 
will  increase." 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  best 
settlement  of  the  question?"  I  asked. 

"There  is  but  one  way;  namely,  for  the 
Powers  to  call  a  conference  and  place  Mace- 
donia under  a  governor-general,  who  must 
be  a  European  prince.  The  reforms  would 
then  be  carried  out  and  the  Greek  bands 
expelled  from  the  country.  How  long  will 
Europe  tolerate  the  present  frightful  state  of 
affairs?" 

I  found  that  Prince  Danilo,  the  Crown  Prince, 
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UNDER    MILITARY    GUARD, 
ATTAR   OF   ROSES 


FOR    MANUFACTURE    INTO 


more  than  one  Balkan  cabinet  minister.  Pro- 
fessor Agoura,  of  Sofia  University,  one  of  the 
best-known  authorities  on  the  Near  East, 
thinks  that  the  Governor-General  should  be  a 
Swiss. 

While  in  Montenegro,  I  talked  this  matter 
over  with  Prince  Nicholas,  the  spendid  ruler 
of  that  brave  little  country.  I  found  that  he 
held  very  strong  views  on  this  Macedonian 
question. 

"It  is  a  monstrous  state  of  affairs,"  he 
declared,     "Something  must  be  done  at  once, 


also  holds  unmistakable  views  on  this  question. 
He  is  a  very  bright  and  well-educated  man, 
fully  alive  to  the  political  difficulties  of  the 
neighboring  states  and  to  the  importance  of 
Montenegro's  maintaining  its  independence. 
In  November,  1906,  I  sat  in  the  Bulgarian 
Sobranje,  or  Parliament,  and  heard  the  declara- 
tion of  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Standoff, 
that  Bulgaria  intends  to  demand  the  fight  of 
existence  for  its  people,  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  following  paragraph  is  a  translation  of 
the  closing  part  of  his  statement: 
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"We  make  no  mental  reservations  with  regard  to  Tur- 
key. We  do  not  dream  of  conquest  or  of  annexation. 
But  the  Bulgarian  nation  cannot  look  on  coolly  while  our 
blood-brothers  are  being  subjected  to  such  ordeals  as 
those  thev  are  suffering  in  Turkey.  In  the  name  of 
reciprocity,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  the 
Bulgarian  nation  demands  that  the  right  of  existence,  and 
the  right  of  free  development  in  their  nationality,  and  its 
religion,  be  granted  to  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia.  The 
Government  has  the  strongest  convictions  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  duty,  and  will  not  waver  in  carrying  them 
out.     It  is  the  fulfilling  of  this  duty  which  must  constitute 


more  or  less  deeply  involved.  The  position 
and  present  attitude  of  each  of  these  Powers 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  reader. 

In  the  first  place,  these  countries  that  are 
called  the  Near  East  are,  by  their  geographical 
position  and  fertility,  of  immense  importance. 
They  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  ancient 
civilization  and  of  rich  and  powerful  empires. 
The  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  and  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  were  once  the  most 
densely  populated,   and   their  commerce   and 
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the  foundation  of  friendly  relations  with  Turkey,  and  in 
this  matter  the  Government  will  stand  firm.  The  arming 
of  our  military  forces  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  contradiction. 
We  live  in  the  era  of  armed  peace,  and  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  due,  if  not 
entirely,  at  any  rate  in  great  part,  to  the  formidable  arma- 
ment that  each  country  keeps  up." 

That  far  reaching  complications  will  result 
from  the  cooperation  of  the  Balkan  States  over 
Macedonia  may  be  taken  for  granted;  for 
Turkey,   Germany,  Austria,  and   Italy  are  all 


wealth  were  unrivalled.  The  vast  fertile  prov- 
vinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  granaries  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires,  while  the 
valleys  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris  breathed 
abundance  and  luxury.  The  reason  of  their 
gloomy  present  does  not  lie  either  in  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  soil  or  in  the  loss  of 
geographical  importance,  but  only  in  the 
administration  which  the  barbarous  Turk 
has  established  over  them  for  centuries. 

Toward  this  Near  East,  with  gloomy  present 
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but  with  a  glorious  future,  the  German  policy 
has  thrown  covetous  eyes.  When  Bismarck 
made  his  famous  declaration — that  the  Eastern 
Question  was  not  worth  the  bones  0}  a  Pomer- 
anian grenadier — the  German  policy  was 
already  maturing  a  vast  plan  of  penetration  in 
the  Near  East.  The  real  truth  is  that  the 
basis  of  this  policy  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  rule,  as  a  means  for  its  realization. 
The  true  extent  of  German  intrigue  is  not 
realized.  I  may  as  well  explain  therefore  that 
the  policy  was— 

(1)  Support,  and  even  encouragement,  of 
the  despotical  regime  in  Turkey,  thus  to  obtain 
the  absolute  confidence  of  Sultan  Hamid. 

(2)  Grasp  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Turkish  army,  to  use  it  as  an  instrument. 

(3)  Gain  a  dominant  position  in  the  Turkish 
finances. 

(4)  Lay  hold  on  the  communications  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  become  the  master  of  its 
economical  development. 

A  full  expansion  was  given  to  this  policy 
after  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  William  II., 
who  in  his  first  visit  to  the  Sultan  in  i88q  laid 


the    foundation    of    mutual    friendship    and 
admiration  between  the  two  rulers. 

The  results  are  astonishing.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  German  net  has  been 
cast  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
German  diplomacy  is  paramount  to-day  in 
Constantinople.  The  Turkish  army  has  been 
reorganized  upon  the  Prussian  system,  and  is 
under  German  control.  The  finances  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  are  gradually  becoming  a 
dependency  to  the  German  banks  by  loans  and 
concessions,  which  are  constantly  increasing. 
By  the  great  railroad  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  opening  up  by  its  branches  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Germany  becomes  master  of  the  economical 
development  of  this  part  of  the  Sultan's 
empire. 

Thus  the  economical  and  political  influence 
of  the  Germans  has  been  so  much  extended 
and  has  gained  such  a  domination  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  is,  in  a  sense,  already  a  Ger- 
man protectorate.  No  act  of  importance  is 
possible  in  Turkey  without  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of   Germany.     Every  act  of  Abdul 
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Hamid  is  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
German  diplomacy.  "  Germany  is  our  friend," 
is  a  saying  that  has  penetrated  even  into  the 
masses  of  the  Turkish  nation,  and  the  Kaiser 
has  the  full  right  to  boast  himself  as  the  pro- 
tector and  champion  of  the  Mussulmans. 

By  tradition,  by  its  dynasty,  and  by  its 
alliance,  Austria  plays  the  role  of  a  vanguard  to 
this  German  advance  to  the  Near  East.  The 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has 
made  Austria  a  Balkan  power,  and  its  plans 
are  ready  for  the  march  of  an  Austrian  army 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  which  will 
bring  it  in  touch  with  the  /Egean  Sea  and 
make  it  ruler  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  strengthening  its  political 
and  economical  influence  in  Servia  and  Al- 
bania by  the  same  methods  as  used  by  the 
Germans. 

In  the  midst  of  this  land  activity,  the  im- 
portance of  the  .'Egean  Sea,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary link,  was  not  lost  to  view.  A  footing  was 
sought  and  the  island  of  Thassos  was  chosen  - 
as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  naval 
power  in  the  Eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  island  was  chosen  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  not  attract  attention;  and, 
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in  the  second  place,  because  it  would  serve 
admirably  in  the  German  plans.  Thassos 
has  a  good  geographical  position  in  the  /Egean 
Sea.  With  a  naval  base  on  this  island,  Ger- 
many would  gain  a  still  greater  influence  in 
Turkey,  and  especially  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  /Egean  Sea.  According 
to  trustworthy  information  obtained  in  con- 
fidence, a  vast  German  activity  is  contemplated 
on  these  shores  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Austrian  advance,  it 
may  be  judged  from  the  rule  of  Austria  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Austrian  policy 
in  Bosnia  has  been  one  of  terror,  of  espionage, 
of  famine,  and  of  assassination.  It  is  ac- 
complishing the  moral  and  material  ruin  of  a 
splendid  country,  the  crushing  of  a  noble- 
Servian  race  which  has  fallen  beneath  its  hand. 
It  is  a  grave  and  grim  story  of  misrule  and 
oppression.  Spies  are  on  every  hand,  and  no 
man  knows  at  what  moment  he  may  be  thrown 
into  prison  on  some  fictitious  charge. 

Bosnia  is  an  unknown  land  as  far  as  the  rest 
of  Europe  is  concerned,  and  probably  these 
facts  may  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  readers 
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who  are  apt  to  regard  Austria  as  a  Christian 
and  progressive  Power  instead  of  the  ogre  of 
the  Balkans.  To  the  injustices  inflicted  upon 
the  peasantry,  to  their  many  grievances  and 
their  violat^cfjights,  I  have  not  space  here  to 
refer.  Austria  seeks  to  Germanize  the  whole 
land  by  steel  and  by  hunger.  The  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  police  is  unspeakable — 
parallelled  only  in  Russia.  Austria  systemat- 
ically covers  its  sins  against  Bosnia  by  bribing 
press  correspondents,  by  suppressing  the  publi- 
cation of  unfavorable  books,  and  by  paying 
systematic  blackmail  to  every  newspaper  in 
Bosnia   and   Herzegovina. 

And  this  is  the  Austria  that  to-day  plans  to 
dominate  the  Balkans!  Go  to  the  Balkans 
and  you  will  see  what  I  have  seen.  You  will 
realize  the  clever,  subtle  influence  of  Austrian 
agents  in  Montenegro — where  they  persuade 
the  pride  of  the  country  to  emigrate,  themselves 


: 

my 

* 

paying  the  expenses,  and  thus  sap  the  nation 
of  its  future  population;  in  Northern  Albania, 
where  the  priests  in  Austrian  pay  never  cease 
to  descant  upon  the  benefits  of  Austrian  rule; 
in  Servia,  where  they  are  always  stirring  strife; 
in  Bulgaria,  where  their  spies  are  ever  active; 
and  in  Macedonia,  where  they  secretly  encour- 
age the  Greek  bands  to  massacre  the  Bulgars. 

Thus  over  the  whole  of  the  Balkans  Austria 
has  spread  forth  its  wings,  and  its  dark  threat- 
ening shadow  is  now  over  everything.  The 
Austrian  policy  is  to  compete  with  Germany 
and  become  the  paramount  Power  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  obtain  Montenegro,  Albania, 
and  Macedonia  for  itself,  together  with  the 
much-coveted  port  of  Salonica.  From  this 
latter  point,  it  already  has  a  railroad  through 
Uskiib,  joining  the  main  Vienna-Constanti- 
nople line  at  Nisch,  in  Servia.  Therefore, 
part  of  the  policy  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Servia.  Fortunately,  Servia  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

Servia  to-day  bars  Austria's  way  southward 
to  Salonica.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  Austria's 
interest  that  Servia  should  be  at  peace.  So 
long  as  things  went  badly  in  Servia,  Austria 
allowed  matters  to  go  on  without  interference 
and  watched  eagerly  for  the  downfall  of  the 
kingdom.  Unfortunate  events  occurred,  as  is 
well  known,  but,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Servia's 
arch-enemy,  the  country  has  become  con- 
tented and  is  greatly  prospering  under  the  rule 
of  King  Peter.  For  this  reason,  Austria  has 
once  again  sought  to  stir  discord  and  to  create 
troubles  and  difficulties.  At  the  moment  of 
writing,  the  secret  police  have  a  list  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Austrian  political  agents 
living  in  Belgrade  alone! 

From  King  Peter  himself,  and  from  M. 
Patchitch,  his  Secretary  of  State,  I  learned  that 
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the  attitude  of  the  Servian  government  to  the 
Macedonian  question  is  an  attitude  that  calls 
for  a  period  of  complete  tolerance.  The 
Servians  believe  that  the  injustice  and  bar- 
barity of  the  Turkish  rule  must  be  stopped, 
and  that  the  mixed  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb, 
and  Moslem  population  of  that  unhappy 
country  must  be  given  ten  years  or  so  of  toler- 
ance, and  liberty  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion. They  still  look  to  England  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  such  a 
regime  in  Macedonia. 

There  remains  one  Balkan  State  whose 
position  in  the  matter  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Powers  I  have  not  touched.  That  is  Northern 
Albania,  the  wildest  of  all  the  Balkan  states. 
Albania  is  held  by  the  Turks.  I  spent  some 
time  in  Skodra,  or  Scutari,  and  studied  very 
carefully  the  conditions  that  exist.  Skodra 
is  not  a  town  of  progress,  for  there  the  tele- 
phone and  the  electric  light  are  forbidden; 
machinery  of  every  kind  is  against  the  law,  and 
neither  newspapers  nor  books  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  state.  Therefore,  in  these  crooked 
streets  the  traveler  is  back  in  mediaeval  days. 

The  lean,  ragged,  ill-fed  soldiers  of  the 
Sultan  occupy  the  city,  but  the  wild  tribesmen 
come  down  into  the  place  in  small  detachments, 
a  dozen  or  so  together,  in  complete  defiance 
of  the  Turk.  With  men  upon  whose  heads  a 
price  has  been  set,  known  brigands  and  mur- 
derers, indeed,  I  have  chatted  md  drunk 
coffee  in  the  bazaar — all  wild  fellows  who 
know  no  law  except  their  own  and  who 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  their  ruler. 

A  little  later,  I  was  the  guest  of  Vatt  Marashi, 
the  brigand  chieftain  of  the  Skreli,  in  the  wild 
mountains,  and  he  talked  freely  and  confidently 
upon  the  future  of  Albania. 

"We,  with  the  Kastrati,  the  Hoti,  the  Kle- 
menti,  the  Pulati,  and  the  Shiala  are  masters 
here.  We  have  held  the  land  always,  and  shall 
hold  it  still.  We  acknowledge  no  law  except 
our  own,  and  pay  no  taxes  to  anybody.  The 
Turks  know  full  well  that  when  we  unite  with 
our  brothers,  the  Miriditi  in  the  South,  then 
Skodra  will  be  at  our  mercy.  If  they  came 
here,  we  would  pick  them  off  as  fast  as  they 
came.  There  are  40,000  of  us  Skreli  alone, 
without  the  other  tribes.  If  a  Turkish  army 
came  in  here,  it  would  never  get  out  again." 

"And  is  there  likely  to  be  a  rising  against 
the  Turks?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  of  course.  The  revolt  will  come 
one  day  ere  long — when  we  are  ready.     We 


can  afford  to  wait.  Turkey  will  soon  have  its 
hands  full  with  Bulgaria  and  with  Macedonia, 
and  then — well,  we  shall  help  Bulgaria,  and  in 
a  week  there  won't  be  a  Turk  in  Skodra." 

"You  mean  there  will  be  a  massacre?" 

For  answer  he  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"And  after  the  revolution?" 

"We  hope  to  obtain  our  independence  under 
France  or  some  other  far-off  country — England, 
for  instance.  Austria  and  Italy,  through  their 
priests,  are  carrying  on  a  strenuous  propaganda 
among  us,  but  we  will  not  lift  a  finger  for  either 
Italy  or  Austria.  More  than  one  of  their  agents 
has  of  late — disappeared!" 

Thus,  I  have  canvassed  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  Peninsula  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Macedonia,  the  Land  of  Black  Terror.  I  find 
Bulgaria  determined  to  strike  for  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  its  people  in  that  luckless  country. 
Roumania  and  Servia  are  bound  to  inactivity 
by  their  own  political  exigencies,  but  both  will 
actively  support  Bulgaria  when  the  die  is  cast. 
Montenegro  is  heart  and  soul  with  any  move- 
ment for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk.  The 
wild  Albanian  tribes  are  merely  waiting  for 
the  signal  to  pour  down  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  upon  the  outlying  posts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Within  a  brief  space,  the 
flames  of  war  will  blaze  from  one  end  of  the 
Balkans  to  the  other. 

And  Turkey  rests,  supine  and  confident.  In 
Constantinople,  I  talked  with  Noury  Bey, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

"The  question  of  Macedonia,"  he  said,  "is, 
I  admit,  an  extremely  difficult  one.  We  have 
to  govern  a  population  so  varied,  both  in  na- 
tionality and  creed,  that  there  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  constant  aggressions  and  outbreaks. 
It  is  said  that  we  aid  and  abet  the  Greek 
bands  in  massacring  the  Christians.  I  totally 
deny  this.  Surely  it  is  to  our  own  interest  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  Macedonia!" 

"And  the  protests  of  Bulgaria?" 

His  Excellency  smiled. 

"We  hear  from  time  to  time  threats  of  war," 
was  his  response.  "But  when  we  h^ar  them 
we  remember  that  we  are  16,000,000  Turks; 
and  when  we  sleep,  we  sleep  quite  undisturbed 
by  any  war  rumors  from  Sofia." 

Later,  I  had  other  interviews  at  the  Yildiz 
with  the  Sultan  himself,  and  with  members  of 
the  Government;  all  asserted  that  Turkt  -  is 
not  in  any  way  afraid  of  Bulgaria.  The  ict 
is,  Turkey  is  uncertain  of  the  attitude  of  Servia 
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and  Roumania,  and  is  rather  mystified  as  to 
what  Austria  will  do  in  the  event  of  war.  Rely- 
ing upon  Germany  and  treating  Great  Britain 
with  studied  politeness,  it  views  the  present 
critical  position  with  perfect  coolness  and 
indifference. 
Indeed,  as  Noury  Bey  very  justly  said  to  me 


one  day:  "It  takes  a  good  deal  to  arouse  us 
Turks,  but  when  we  are  aroused  we  fight — 
and  fight  to  the  death!" 

Turkey  to-day  is  still  in  its  lethargic  state; 
but  once  aroused,  who  knows  where  the  war 
will  end,  or  what  European  complications  will 
result  ? 
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MORE  than  fifteen  years  ago  I  made 
diligent  but  unsuccessful  search  for  a 
plan  of  organization  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  advance  in  grade 
as  they  were  able,  in  place  of  being  hurried  or 
held  back  by  others.  This  search  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  plan  universally  used  was  defended 
by  none,  and  almost  unanimously  condemned, 
not  only  by  parents  and  teachers,  but  even  by 
boards  of  education  and  superintendents  who 
were   responsible   for   the   method. 

This  method  requires  all  children  to  move 
at  the  same  pace,  regardless  of  a  hundred 
differing  factors  which  influence  their  pro- 
gress. The  teachers  have  been  compelled  to 
waste  their  energy  in  striving  to  stretch  those 
mentally  "short"  and  compress  those  who  are 
mentally  "long,"  that  all  may  appear  equal  to 
the  mythical  average  pupil.  A  system  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  children  is  no  better  for  their  mental 
development.  The  decree  of  uniformity  is: 
"In  together,  all  together,  on  together,  out 
together" — if  there  are  any  left  with  sufficient 
intellectual  life  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  mental 
tread-mill. 

A   COMPARISON   OF   PLANS 

Having  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory  plan,  I 
worked  out  one  which  produced  results  entirely 
different.  These  results  were  secured  by 
making  it  easily  possible  to  keep  pupils  of  about 
e<  lal  advancement  together  at  all  times,  that 
t'  e  work  might  be  accurately  suited  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  all.     This  much  desired 


end  was  reached  by  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
motion examination,  and  by  allowing  pupils 
to  advance  at  any  time  by  a  number  of  short 
steps  rather  than  once  a  year  by  a  long  jump. 

By  the  usual  plan,  a  pupil  who  falls  a  month 
behind  drags  along  until  the  end  of  the  term, 
fails  to  be  promoted,  and  loses  a  year.  Thus 
thousands  of  years  are  lost  unnecessarily. 
Why  should  a  pupil  lose  a  year  when  but  a 
month  or  so  behind  his  class  ?  By  the  flexible 
plan  of  grading,  which  many  have  adopted,  a 
pupil,  who  for  any  reason  falls  a  month  behind, 
drops  back  that  distance,  which  may  easily  be 
made  up  if  he  has  the  ability  and  the  disposition 
to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  pupils  lose  only  the 
time  they  should  lose. 

Under  the  old  plan,  pupils  are  moved  to 
advance  work  at  the  time  arbitrarily  fixed, 
when  it  is  hoped  even  the  slower  ones  may  be 
ready.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  85  per  cent, 
lose  time  under  such  a  plan  ?  Need  we  be  sur- 
prised that  the  records  prove  that  few,  if  any, 
finish  the  course  in  less  than  eight  years,  and 
that  the  large  majority  of  those  who  have  not 
become  discouraged  take  almost  ten  years 
to  do  the  work  ?  Why  should  we  be  surprised 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  found  in  the 
four  lowest  years  of  a  twelve-year  course? 
Under  the  new  plan,  pupils  take  up  advance 
work  when  they  are  ready  for  it.  By  so  doing, 
80  per  cent,  below  the  high  school  save  time. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  completed 
the  grammar  course  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  last 
year  did  so  in  less  than  eight  years.     Twelve 
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per  cent,  finished  it  in  just  eight  years.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  87  per  cent,  finished  on  time, 
or  in  less  than  the  regular  time. 

Under  the  usual  plan,  millions  of  pupils 
are  bound  in  chain-gangs  and  compelled  to 
walk  in  intellectual  lock-step  for  their  whole 
school  lives.  Once  each  year  a  shackle  is 
opened  and  those  able  to  pass  to  higher  work 
are  allowed  to  move  on  and  be  bound  to  those 
left  over  in  the  next  grade.  Still  shackled, 
they  spend  year  after  year  trying  to  drag  others 
or  being  pulled  along  by  others.  Under 
the  new  plan  suggested,  there  is  freedom  of 
opportunity  for  every  pupil,  the  progress  of 
each  being  determined  only  by  his  application 
and  ability. 

Under  the  usual  plan,  the  pupils  whose 
development  is  slower,  or  who  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  brightest,  drag  along  at  the  foot 
of  the  class,  and,  regardless  of  thoroughness, 
are  rushed  over  the  work.  They  fall  behind, 
stumble  for  a  time  at  the  foot  and  then,  mis- 
understood, unappreciated,  and  discouraged, 
drop  out  of  school.  They  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  their  teachers  and  are  no  longer 
encouraged  by  the  confidence  of  their  parents. 
Infinitely  more  are  they  to  be  pitied  because 
they  have  lost  all  confidence  in  their  own 
ability.  Under  the  new  plan,  pupils  who 
naturally  move  slower  are  not  hurried,  but 
move  steadily  towards  the  higher  grades  at  a 
slower  rate.  All  who  have  studied  the  records 
acknowledge  that  these  frequently  make  the 
best  citizens  and  win  the  highest  successes  in 
life. 

It  is  little  less  than  criminal  to  compel  pupils 
differing  greatly  in  ability  and  attainments  to 
walk  in  intellectual  lock-step  for  months  and 
years;  it  is  an  outrage  to  compel  teachers  to 
hurry  forward  the  slow  or  to  hold  back  the 
bright;  and  to  force  many  out  of  school,  after 
having  destroyed  their  self-confidence  and 
condemned  them  to  lives  of  ignorance,  if  not 
worse,  is  a  barbarism  that  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

That  the  appalling  effects  of  the  old  method 
are  beginning  to  be  appreciated  is  amply 
proven  by  the  statements  of  leading  educators, 
and  by  editorial  endorsements  of  my  plan  by 
500  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  United  States. 

SCHOOL   CONDITIONS   IN   PHILADELPHIA 

The  following  extract  is  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  dealing  with 
the  conditions  of  the  schools  in  that  city 


"There  is  in  the  United  States  a  city  only  72%  of  whose 
children  attend  the  public  schools.  Of  these,  only  seven- 
tenths  of  1%  pass  through  the  high  school;  only  4.3% 
reach  it.  Eighty-four  per  cent,  leave  before  they  have  gone 
half-way  through  the  grammar  school.  Sixty-sis  percent. 
go  only  through  the  primary  grades;  53%  stop  at  the 
second  reader. 

"The  city  in  question  is  facing  a  future  in  which  then- 
is  no  assurance  that  one-quarter  of  its  population  will  be 
able  to  write  their  names;  or  more  than  half  it?  population 
be  able  to  read — 

I-should-like-to-see-you-little-bird, 

Was-it-your-sweet-song-I-heard? 
or  do  such  simple  sums  as  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers; 
or  one-eighth  possess  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge; 
or  one  in  twenty-three  have  mastered  the  common  branches; 
or  one  in  143  have  availed  themselves  fully  of  the  education 
provided  by  the  state.  .  .  The  city  is  Philadelphia. 
"At  the  solicitation  of  the  Public  Ledger,  William  J. 
Shearer,  a  well-known  educational  expert  engaged  in  a 
study  of  public  school  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  made  a  particular  investigation  of  conditions 
obtaining  in  this  city.  The  results  are  well-nigh  incredible 
but,  being  beyond  doubt,  they  afford  reason  for  the  most 
humiliating  reflections  and  call  for  instant  resolution  to 
seek  for  the  causes  of  a  condition  so  terrifying." 

Without  any  solicitation  on  my  part  I  have 
been  employed  to  make  investigations  and  to 
suggest  remedies  for  acknowledged  defects  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities.  Facts 
established  by  these  investigations  and  by 
personal  visits  to  the  schools  of  a  hundred 
towns  and  cities  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  and  Boston  and  New  CrLans,  prove 
that  the  conditions  in  Philadelp  rx  a  but  little 
worse  than  those  in  other  part:*  of  t  .  country. 
In  spite  of  the  work  done  by  our  p  <ic  schools 
and  the  great  improvement  in  methods  of 
instruction,  which  place  the  public  far  ahead  of 
private  schools,  the  friends  of  the  schools  must 
acknowledge  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  method  of  organization  which 
produces  such  unsatisfactory  results  as  those 
mentioned. 

CONDITIONS    IN    NEW    VORK    CITY 

To  show  existing  conditions  more  clearly, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  a  particular  city,  such  as  New 
York,  as  conditions  there  are  typical.  The 
report  of  its  superintendent  contains  much 
which  others  have  not  dared  to  publish.  If 
all  reports  called  atlention  to  the  large 
number  of  pupils  falling  behind  yearly, 
and  the  small  number  reaching  the  higher 
grades,  the  friends    of  the  schools  would  long 
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since  have  demanded  a  change  from  the  un- 
scientific method  of  organization  which  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  a  late  report,  the  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  acknowledged  that 
i() 2,000  pupils  were  from  two  to  seven  years 
behind  the  proper  grade  for  their  age.  An- 
other authority  undertakes  to  show  that  seven 
out  of  ten  were  from  one  to  seven  years  behind, 
and  were  therefore  considered  backward  pupils. 
The  proportion  of  those  losing  time  in  the 
second  year  was  much  greater  than  the  number 
losing  time  in  the  first  year.  The  proportion 
losing  time  in  the  third  year  was  twice  as  great 
as  the  number  losing  time  in  the  first  year; 
and  so  on,  in  ever- increasing  ratio. 

WHAT    BECOMES   OF   THE   PUPILS 

In  an  article  on  the  IIziw  York  schools,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reports 
never  showed  the  number  of  pupils  promoted. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  last  report 
devotes  several  pages  to  this  important  subject. 
It  states  that  one-fifth  of  those  left  at  the  end  of 
a  term  were  not  promoted  to  advance  work,  but 
were  compelled  to  repeat  the  work  of  a  whole 
term.  This  they  were  forced  to  do,  though 
but  a  short  distance  behind  the  rest  of  the  class. 
While  some  schools  report  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  not  promoted,  the  average  per  cent,  of 
failures  is  made  to  appear  small;  by  some 
peculiar  method  of  estimating  the  number 
promoted,  in  some  schools  it  was  reported  that 
from  104  to  137  per  cent,  were  promoted.  But 
the  average  is  bad  enough,  for,  even  at  this 
rate,  in  less  than  five  years  100  per  cent,  would 
lose  time  and  be  considered  backward  pupils. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  worst.  During  the  year 
680,322  pupils  were  enrolled;  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  of  these  but  434,706  were  promoted 
and  113,283  not  promoted.  What  became 
of  the  other  132,233?  Some  have  died;  some 
have  moved  away;  few  were  old  enough  to 
go  to  work.  How  many  of  these  were  quietly 
forced  to  stop  school  lest  they  reduce  the  per 
cent,  of  those  promoted  ?  How  many  left 
because  of  utter  discouragement  resulting  from 
a  system  which  demands  of  pupils  and  teachers 
the  accomplishment  of  the  impossible?  How 
many  of  the  bright  ones  left  because  they 
could  not  forever  bear  the  marking  time  and 
waiting  for  the  slower  ones  to  learn  what  they 
long  since  knew  well? 

Under  such  conditions,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  few  reach  the  higher  grades,  and  that  the 


lower  grades  are  congested  with  those  who  are 
unjustly  considered  backward  ?  Need  we  be 
surprised  that  the  number  reported  upon  as 
being  from  two  to  six  years  behind  their  grade 
increases  year  after  year? 

GREAT   LOSS   TO    NEW   YORK 

This  means  a  great  loss  to  New  York  City  in 
several  ways.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  pupils  not  accounted  for,  if  only  those  not 
promoted  lost  one  half-year  twice  a  year,  this 
means  that  113,283  must  go  over  the  year's 
work,  though  the  records  prove  that  on  an 
average  they  are  but  a  tenth  of  a  year  behind 
in  essential  work.  As  the  annual  cost  of 
instruction  was  $43  per  capita,  it  meant  an 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  more  than  four 
millions,  which  could  have  been  saved  if  pupils 
had  not  been  compelled  to  review  one-half  of  a 
year's  work.  In  addition  to  this,  as  much 
more  might  have  been  saved  if  the  brighter 
children  had  been  allowed  to  go  forward  when 
they  were  able,  in  place  of  waiting  until  all 
were  ready  to  move.  This  loss  of  time  also 
means  that  the  individual's  productive  life 
would  be  shortened  by  the  number  of  years 
lost.  If  but  100,000  of  those  losing  time  should 
finish  their  work  one  year  earlier  and  could 
earn  but  $100  a  year,  it  would  mean  to  them  a 
saving  of  10  millions.  Or,  if  the  pupils  who 
were  from  two  to  six  years  behind  had  averaged 
a  loss  of  but  three  years  and  could  earn  but 
$100  a  year,  it  w  uld  mean  a  saving  to  them 
of  57  millions. 

But  great  as  is  the  financial  loss  to  the  dis- 
trict and  pupils,  the  loss  in  mental  discipline 
is  even  more  to  be  regretted.  Having  the 
bright,  the  slow,  ?r»d  the  average  in  every  class, 
teachers  are  compelled  to  become  pupil  drivers. 
While  trying  to  force  the  slow  into  an  unnatural 
gait,  the  brighter  pupils  are  drilled  in  habits 
of  idleness  and  inittention  and  lose  their  mental 
elasticity  by  cont<  lually  repeating  work  which, 
because  of  its  +amiliarity,  has  long  since 
ceased  to  furnish  suitable  exercise. 

UNSATISFA  :  TORY   EXPLANATIONS 

All  sorts  of  excuses  have  been  offered  for 
these  unsatisfactory  conditions.  The  most 
popular  excuse  is  that  so  many  pupils  are  dull. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  backward 
children  are  born  so,  and  the  others  made 
bright  by  the  schools.  Yet  there  is  much  to 
prove  the  assertion  that  the  most  of  the  so- 
called  backward  children  are  made  so  bv  the 
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usual  method,  and  that  a  very  small  propor- 
tion are  born  with  such  mental  and  physical 
defects  as  materially  affect  their  progress. 

THE   CRUCIAL   TEST 

If  one  wishes  to  know  whether  his  school 
is  really  educating  the  children  as  they  should 
be  educated,  let  him  make  an  investigation. 
The  test  is  easy.  Sometime  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  let  him  go  into  the  rooms  and 
ask  the  teachers  if  they  have  pupils  who  are 
not  fitted  for  the  work.  In  every  class  will  be 
found  a  number  who  are  dragging,  and  a 
number  at  the  head  of  the  class  who  can  easily 
do  the  work  though  absent  every  other  day. 
If  this  condition  exists,  the  friends  of  the 
schools  should  insist  upon  such  a  change  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give 
tasks  and  instruction  suited  to  all  the  pupils 
in  the  class. 

In  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  cities,  I  have  sought  in  vain  for 
a  class  where  the  teacher  thought  all  were 
fitted  for  the  work.  Most  said  they  never  had 
been  and  never  expected  to  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  such  a  condition.  At  the  Rhode 
Island  Teachers'  Association  I  asked  2,000 
teachers  how  many  had  in  their  classes  only 


those  who  should  be  there.  Not  a  hand  was 
raised.  Seemingly  every  hand  was  raised  when 
I  asked  how  many  always  had  pupils  who 
should  not  be  where  they  were.  Similar 
results  were  shown  when  I  lately  asked  1,000 
Washington  teachers  the  same  questions.  I 
received  no  different  answers  from  any  body 
of  teachers  of  whom  I  asked  the  questions. 

TEACHERS   AND   PUPILS   DIFFER 

Since  all  admit  that  teachers  vary  greatly 
in  many  ways  affecting  their  efficiency,  and 
none  dare  deny  that  the  children  in  every  grade 
differ  widely  in  many  ways  affecting  their 
progress,  is  it  not  an  injustice  to  expect  all  to 
move  at  the  same  rate?  Why  should  pupils 
be  put  in  educational  mills  and  the  teachers 
be  expected  to  grind  them  out  alike?  Who 
will  assert  that  individuality  is  not  of  more 
importance  than  uniformity  of  taste,  of  grading, 
of  ability,  of  character,  or  of  aspiration?  Is 
not  individuality  the  divinity  of  the  child  which 
should  be  watched  for.  carefully  studied  and 
lovingly  guarded  ?  Is  it  not  of  vital  importance 
that  the  friends  of  the  schools  should  insist 
upon  an  immediate  change  in  the  method  of 
organization,  that  all  may  advance  as  they 
have  the  individual  ability  and  opportunity? 
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ACCURATE  AND  CONSTANT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  WHAT  IS  DONE  INSTEAD  OF  FITFUL  REFORMS 

BY 

WILLIAM  H.  ALLEN 

SECRETARY   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   MUNICIPAL   RESEARCH,   NEW   YORK 


[The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York  is  an 
organization  to  find  out  and  to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
the  facts  about  government  as  expert  bookkeepers  enable 
managers  of  business  concerns  to  know  how  they  are  doing. 
The  trustees  of  it  include  such  men  as  Messrs.  E.  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  Carrol  D.  Wright,  and  Richard 
Watson  Gilder.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Allen  explains  its 
method  of  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Bruere.] 

THE  main  trouble  with  good  city  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  that  it 
comes  and  goes  by  fits  and  starts.  A 
good  administration  is  followed  by  a  bad  one; 
and  so  on.  The  reason  is  the  lack  of  a  clear 
knowledge  by  the  people  of  the  real  facts  about 
city  government — whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 
There  is  no  mechanism  whereby  facts  may  be 


carefully  investigated  and  presented  in  con- 
vincing form  to  the  voting  population.  The 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York 
is  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  and  the 
results  of  one  experiment  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  does  its  work. 

A   SPECIMEN    INVESTIGATION 

The  Bureau  determined  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ahearn, 
the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  its  operations.  The  investigators  started 
out  with  no  evidence  that  there  was  corruption, 
with  some  little  evidence  that  there  was  ineffi- 
ciency, but  especially  with  a  full  appreciation 
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that  nobody  in  the  community  knew  the  methods 
by  which  the  Borough  President  was  spending 
the  people's  money.  The  inquiry  was  begun 
in  January,  1906,  by  men  engaged  to  work 
every  day  until  the  task  was  finished.  The 
results  were  published  in  November,  1906. 

The  report  showed  that  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent could  not  himself  know  what  his  sub- 
ordinates were  doing  because  misleading  records 
were  kept ;  that  for  two  years  his  books  had  not 
even  been  balanced ;  that  friends  and  aliases  of 
borough  officials  had  received  jobs  without 
public  bids;  that  $5,000  jobs  were  divided 
into  five  contracts  of  $1,000  so  that  the  letter 
of  the  law  should  not  be  violated;  that  the 
Borough  President  had  used  $250  a  month 
for  unspecified  expenses;  that  streets  were 
neglected  because  inefficiency  prevailed.  There 
was  nothing  picturesque  or  sensational  about 
such  evidence.  Its  publication  aroused  no  one 
to  a  white  heat  of  moral  indignation.  In  fact, 
it  is  safe  to  guess  that  among  any  particular 
thousand  "best  citizens"  in  New  York  not 
ten  ever  gave  the  first  announcement  a  second 
thought. 

When  the  report  was  published,  the  Borough 
President  won  for  himself  no  little  sympathy 
by  asking  the  Mayor  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. He  had  "absolutely  nothing  to  con- 
ceal"— the  same  appealing  candor  as  was 
used  by  insurance  plunderers,  more  recently 
by  Ruef  of  San  Francisco,  and  always  by 
offenders  so  long  as  they  think  the  searchlight 
is  temporary.  The  Mayor's  Commissioners 
of  Accounts  pottered  around  a  few  days  and 
then  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  books 
and  acts  of  the  Borough  President's  various 
officers  and  were  happy  to  say  that,  while 
certain  technical  irregularities  were  discovered, 
they  were  of  the  kind  to  be  expected  in  the 
conduct  of  any  large  business.  They  also 
respectfully  and  regretfully  reported  that  the 
Bureau's  total  on  page  113  should  be  $78,943.13 
instead  of  $78,940.13,  etc.  They  fully  expected 
that  after  this  vindication  the  combatants — 
reformer  and  accused  official — would  shake 
hands  and  exchange  compliments.  Indeed, 
nothing  further  would  have  happened  if  the 
issue  had  been  one  of  "goodness"  rather  than 
of  efficiency,  if  the  Bureau  had  not  sought 
to  make  the  situation  intelligible  rather  than 
to  bring  about  a  moral  upheaval. 

The  "white- washing"  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Accounts  was  not  printed  in  the 
newspapers.    It    was    withheld    because    the 


Mayor  was  confronted  with  facsimiles  of 
receipts,  requisitions,  and  correspondence, 
taken  directly  from  the  books  and  records  of 
the  Borough  President,  that  disproved  the 
Commissioners'  report.  The  official  experts 
were  ordered  to  investigate  again  and  to  bring 
back  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth.  Even 
now,  when  Mr.  Ahearn  has  dismissed  his  chief 
subordinates  on  the  ground  that  their  ineffi- 
ciency has  brought  him  into  disrepute,  and  when 
the  deposed  subordinates  declare  that  what- 
ever irregularities  they  committed  were  com- 
mitted under  orders  from  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent, there  are  those  in  the  community  who  say 
that  the  investigation  has  been  successful  onlv 
because  of  a  factional  fight  between  the  Mayor 
and  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  true  that  it  would 
have  been  harder,  and  would  have  cost  more  to 
prove  the  gross  inefficiency  of  the  Borough 
President  and  his  subordinates,  had  the  Mayor 
thrown  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is  quite  as 
true,  however,  that  taxpayers  have  at  all  times 
the  right  to  obtain  such  information  regarding 
any  inefficient  department,  and  can  at  any 
time  secure  public  condemnation  of  guilt  or 
inefficiency,  if  willing  to  spend  the  money  and 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  the  facts  foi 
themselves. 

But  the  uncovering  of  inefficiency  or  dis- 
honesty is  but  a  small  part  of  the  end  sought 
by  the  Bureau.  Whether  any  particular 
official  is  removed  or  not,  whether  or  not 
criminal  charges  are  brought  against  him  and 
his  subordinates,  makes  relatively  little  differ- 
ence. He  knows,  and  all  of  his  subordinates 
know,  that  the  same  discomfort  and  discredit 
can  be  brought  about  again  within  thirty  days 
by  exactly  the  same  methods,  unless  inefficiency 
is  removed  or  overcome.  The  reason  why  this 
official  is  not  defiant  is  that  he  has  lost  the  chief 
asset  of  the  corrupt  leader — namely,  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Nothing  so  puts 
the  standing  of  any  kind  of  "crook"  or 
"grafter"  in  jeopardy  among  his  peers  as 
"being  found  with  the  goods  on  him."  A 
less  clever  man  than  Mr.  Ahearn  could  see 
that  it  would  be  futile  for  him  to  say  that  there 
were  no  holes  in  the  streets,  no  perversion  of 
funds,  etc.,  when  he  knows  that  a  convincing 
refutation  would  immediately  be  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

If  the  Borough  President  is  removed  and 
a  corrupt  man  takes  his  place,  that  corrupt 
man  will  know  that  unless  he  installs  a  system 
to  prevent  inefficiency,  he  cannot,  so  long  as 
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the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  funds, 
avoid  the  disaster  that  has  discredited  the  most 
popular  leader  in  Tammany  Hall.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Bureau  and  the  Mayor's 
Commissioners  of  Accounts  take  the  search- 
light off  the  Borough  President's  acts  and  con- 
sole themselves  with  dissertations  on  high 
ideals,  a  corrupt  successor  to  the  Borough 
President  will  be  perfectly  safe,  until  the  light 
comes  back.  Again,  if  the  noblest  man  in 
New  York  City  takes  Mr.  Ahearn's  place  and 
fails  to  change  the  mechanism  of  Mr.  Ahearn's 
office,  nothing  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  evils  that  have  characterized  Mr.  Ahearn's 
inefficiency.  Holes  in  the  streets  would  be 
just  as  offensive  and  bumpy  if  Mr.  Ahearn 
spent  his  time  at  revivals.  So,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, if  every  important  office  were  to  be 
filled  to-morrow  by  leading  sociologists, 
preachers,  and  college  presidents,  San  Fran- 
cisco would  not  have  good  government  and 
would  be  unable  to  stop  the  perversion  and 
waste  of  taxes,  unless  business  methods  were 
used  regularly  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  acts 
of  government  officials  and  their  subordinates. 

Until  city,  state,  and  national  governments 
give  a  true  picture  of  what  they  do  when  they 
do  it,  extravagance  and  bad  government  will 
be  encouraged.  Taxpayers  who  fail  to  require 
a  truthful  account  of  the  acts  of  public  servants 
make  dishonesty  as  easy  as  honesty.  Just  as 
the  cash  register,  the  weekly  statement,  and 
the  carbon  copy  remove  temptation  and  make 
honesty  easier  than  dishonesty,  so  a  system 
of  records  and  accounts  of  official  acts  make 
governmental  honesty  and  efficiency  easier. 

The  method  whereby  the  Bureau  of  Muni- 
cipal Research  finds  out  whether  officials  tell 
the  truth  and  makes  the  truth  known  to  press 
and  to  public  can  be  applied  to  every  city, 
county,  and  residence  suburb.  Nothing  could 
make  the  governments  of  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco  efficient  and  honest  unless  their 
citizens,  from  the  facts  before  them,  want 
efficient  and  honest  government.  But  a  bureau 
of  municipal  research  could  point  the  way, 
just  as  the  Rockefeller  and  Phipps  Institutes 
discover  and  place  before  the  world  truths 
regarding  the  prevention  of  disease. 

THE   NEED   OF   GOOD   HOUSEKEEPING   IN   MUNI- 
CIPAL   GOVERNMENT 

The  trouble  with  scandal  is  that  it  comes 
too  seldom.  Something  is  needed,  like  good 
housekeeping,  that  will  be  not  too  hard   but 


"powerful  constant."  To  illustrate :  Through- 
out Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  there  was  not  one  department 
scandal  of  dimensions  to  justify  a  moral 
revolution;  yet  we  now  know  that  policy- 
holders of  the  life  insurance  companies  were 
systematically  plundered.  After  all,  if  you 
absolutely  must  be  run  over  by  an  automobile, 
what  do  you  care  whether  the  chauffeur  be 
drunk  or  sober?  The  Pennsylvania  tax- 
payers who  gave  $2,000  for  a  bootblack  stand 
worth  $200  derive  little  consolation  from  reflect- 
ing that  their  Governor  and  the  Capitol  Com- 
mission did  not  know  the  difference  between 
mahogany  and  painted  pine.  Few  of  us  would 
forgive  a  coachman  who  could  not  learn  within 
300  or  1,000  per  cent,  the  market  price  of  a 
horse  or  a  buckboard ;  yet  the  cure  that  the 
"goodness  fallacy"  urges  for  stupidity,  waste, 
blackmail,  and  corruption  is:  "Turn  the  rascals 
out  and  give  their  places  to  upright  men." 
Here  and  there  the  recipe  is  varied  to  include 
legislation  that  does  not  provide  for  its  own 
enforcement. 

We  have  learned  too  little  from  our  municipal 
experience.  As  the  mud-hen  evades  the  hunter 
by  diving,  only  to  appear  again  at  another  point, 
so  political  badness  dives  when  attacked,  stay- 
ing beneath  the  surface  until  the  good  man 
has  sold  his  essays  upon  "The  Passing  of  the 
Boss,"  "The  Triumph  of  Good  Over  Evil," 
or  "The  Integrity  of  the  People's  Conscience." 
But  just  as  pasteurization  increases  the  suscep- 
tibility of  milk  to  contamination,  so  there  is 
something  about  public  opinion  convalescing 
from  a  moral  upheaval  on  which  corruption 
seems  to  thrive.  After  a  Jerome  or  a  Folk  is 
elected,  the  Moral  Upheavalist  tells  us  that 
"the  people  always  ring  true  when  a  moral 
issue  is  raised."  While  scandal  is  brewing, 
however,  he  preaches  the  need  for  high  ideals. 
To  whom?  To  the  very  men  who  have  so 
recently  rung  true,  instead  of  to  those  who 
were  and  still  are  responsible  for  plunder  and 
mis-government  and  whose  bad  character  and 
corrupt  system  upheavals  rarely  touch. 

The  argument  underlying  the  goodness 
remedy  runs  something  like  this:  "Normally 
the  rank  and  file  are  weak  and  vicious  and  only 
the  few  are  good ;  at  times  of  great  excitement 
over  moral  issues,  many  members  of  the  rank 
and  file  can  be  agitated  to  a  point  where  they 
will  accept  the  leadership  of  the  good  man; 
the  problem,  therefore,  of  reforming  govern- 
ment   is   gradually   to    multiply   the   number 
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who  are  good."  It  is  surprising  how  many 
people  accept  without  protest  these  premises. 
Even  so  great  a  teacher  as  President  Hadley 
despairs  of  securing  at  an  early  date  a  large 
enough  quantity  of  high  ideals  to  insure  good 
government  oftener  than  once  in  a  great  while. 
When,  however,  we  look  about  us,  scan  the 
faces  of  the  men  and  women  we  meet  on  the 
street,  in  the  shop,  coming  from  the  factory, 
working  on  the  railroad,  handling  other  men's 
cash,  we  must  concede  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  us  are  honest,  always  in  favor  of  what  the 
Moral  Upheavalist  calls  good  government, 
and  always  opposed  to  what  he  calls  badness 
in  government.  Our  most  urgent  need  is  not 
to  manufacture  good  character,  but  rather  to 
increase  the  certainty  that  the  ideals  and  the 
character  already  in  existence  will  make  them- 
selves felt,  not  merely  when  reeking  corruption 
is  uncovered,  but  everyday,  all  the  time. 

THE   EXAMPLE   OF  PHILADELPHIA 

For  example:  The  people  of  Philadelphia 
who  in  1906  turned  against  a  corrupt  political 
machine  were  the  identical  people  who  rein- 
stated that  machine  in  1907.  Judging  from 
the  progress  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  aver- 
age moral  character  of  the  voters  was  some- 
what better  in  1907  when  they  voted  corruption 
in,  than  in  1906  when  they  voted  corruption 
out.  The  difference  between  Philadelphia 
corrupt  but  contented,  and  Philadelphia  cor- 
rupt and  discontented,  is  not  one  of  character 
but  of  vision — of  information — a  chasm  to  be 
bridged  not  by  ethical  training  but  by  infor- 
mation about  their  government.  In  1906 
Philadelphia  was  brilliantly  informed  about 
two  or  three  dangers.  Everybody  could  iden- 
tify the  shady  side  of  the  street,  its  pitfalls  and 
obstructions.  But  in  1907  the  electric  search- 
light gave  way  to  a  parade  of  flickering  torches 
supplemented  by  an  occasional  bonfire.  When 
election  day  came  the  rank  and  file  found  one 
side  of  the  street  about  as  dark  as  the  other  and 
naturally  chose,  since  compelled  to  stumble, 
to  stumble  over  the  familiar  path  of  party 
regularity. 

Philadelphia's  relapse  could  have  been  pre- 
vented just  as  the  idealists  of  New  York  could 
have  reelected  Mayor  Low,  and  just  as  San 
Francisco  can,  if  it  takes  the  right  steps,  insure 
itself  against  the  recurrence  of  the  condition 
which  is  to-day  making  that  city  "the  scandal 
of  the  world."  No  political  "  isms  "  are  needed, 
no  moral  upheaval,  no  quack  or  faith  cure. 


The  moral  upheaval  in  Philadelphia  made 
no  provision  for  keeping  alive  the  intelligence 
created  by  the  great  illumination  of  1906. 
The  Mayor  converted  knew  as  little  as  the 
Mayor  unconverted,  about  the  current  acts 
of  his  subordinates  and  about  the  every-day 
needs  of  his  city.  The  leaders  of  the  reform 
party  knew  little  more  than  the  Mayor  and 
little  more  than  their  followers.  Instead  of 
keeping  up  the  bonfire  of  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm  by  adding  new  fuel,  they  tried  to 
make  a  blaze  out  of  the  ashes  and  charred 
timbers  of  the  great  bonfire  of  the  year  before. 
No  new  incentive  and  no  new  information  were 
given  to  the  citizens  who  desired  good  govern- 
ment. When  the  Mayor  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  as  leader  of  the  reform  army  became 
the  most  highly  eulogized  mayor  in  the  United 
States,  his  advisers  used  up  their  time  applaud- 
ing his  conversion,  talked  about  the  "superior- 
ity of  good  motive  when  once  aroused,"  and 
secured  the  removal — not  of  the  soil  that  bred 
disease  but  of  the  men  who  profited  from  its 
spread.  They  did  not  use  their  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  scheme  for  effective,  cumulative 
publicity  that  would  give  the  man  in  the  street 
a  basis  for  independent  judgment  and  make 
detection  of  graft  so  certain  that  it  would  be 
too  dangerous  to  practice  it.  Not  even  in  the 
departments  of  health,  charities,  and  police 
were  methods  adopted  to  weed  out  the  ineffi- 
ciency that  invites  and  shelters  corruption. 
Everybody  put  on  the  Goodness  button  and 
talked  about  the  new  era  of  good  intention  in 
government.  The  tooth  stopped  aching — the 
visit  to  the  dentist  was  put  off.  The  rain 
ceased — -who  cared  for  holes  in  the  roof  ?  When 
the  Mayor  relapsed  the  whole  movement 
collapsed.  When  election  day  came  the 
reformers  themselves  were  so  confused  that 
many  of  them  sincerely  believed  that  there  was 
more  goodness  outside  reform  circles  than 
within.  Reform  was  voted  out  because  its 
leaders  could  not  give  adequate  reasons  for 
staying  in  to  the  man  who  was  more  interested 
in  health,  comfort,  and  wages  than  in  the 
relative  goodness  of  the  two  candidates. 

Philadelphia's  relapse  parallelled  that  of 
New  York  in  1903,  after  two  years  of  govern- 
ment by  the  rarest  galaxy  of  "good"  officials 
New  York  ever  had.  Yet  under  men  of 
unspotted  reputation  and  unquestioned  public 
interest,  it  was  possible  to  mix  the  board  bill 
for  babies  with  the  postage  account,  to  charge 
clerical  work  to  contagious  disease  inspection, 
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to  waste  millions  in  school  expenses,  to  keep 
the  tax  books  of  private  title  companies  up  to 
date  while  letting  city  books  get  years  in  arrears, 
to  lease  dock  and  park  privileges  for  a  song, 
to  vote  hundreds  of  millions  without  knowing 
what  service  was  paid  for  or  what  service  was 
rendered. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  city  to  try  to  cure  its 
diseases  of  government  by  putting  in  power 
men  who  will  rely  upon  their  integrity  and 
social  standing  rather  than  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  government.  Experience  has 
proved  conclusively  that  there  is  really  nothing 
about  a  good  man  that  enables  him  intuitively 
to  know  whether  asphalt  is  seven  inches  or 
three  inches  thick,  whether  specifications  are 
drawn  for  the  advantage  of  one  man,  whether 
money  intended  for  vacation  schools  is  diverted 
to  salaries  of  supervision,  what  the  city  debt  is, 


or  whether  taxpayers  get  their  money's  worth 
of  service,  comfort  and  health  protection. 

If  the  Bureau's  work  in  connection  with 
the  Ahearn  Inquiry  promises  more  permanent 
results  than  the  moral  upheavals  with  which 
we  associate  past  failures  of  good  citizens  to 
keep  their  shanty  in  repair,  it  is  because  its 
purpose  is  not  to  uncover  gross  scandal  but 
to  remove  the  ignorance  on  which  corruption 
and  inefficiency  feed.  Happily,  too,  the  method 
is  within  easy  reach  of  every  community — 
unlike  the  moral  upheaval  method  which  gives 
the  great  cities  all  the  scandals,  not  because 
our  small  cities  have  a  low  percentage  of 
corruption  and  inefficiency,  but  because  a 
moral  upheaval  in  a  small  town  seems  piti- 
fully small  in  comparison  with  a  similar 
"revolution"  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or 
New  York. 


WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

FIRST,    PREVENT     MUCH     OF    THE   BLINDNESS.    THEN    TREAT 
THE  SIGHTLESS   SANELY   AND  TEACH  THEM  USEFUL  THINGS 

BY 

HELEN   KELLER 


THE  American  people  have  been  liberal 
in  their  gifts  to  the  blind.  Their  at- 
titude has  been  one  of  sincere  interest 
and  kindly  expectation  of  success.  There  has 
been  generous  provision  to  educate  the  children 
and  to  surround  the  aged  with  comfort.  Yet 
the  truth  forces  itself  upon  those  who  study 
the  problem  that  much  remains  to  be  done, 
that  there  is  some  important  work  which  has 
not  been  even  started  in  many  of  our  states. 

MUCH   BLINDNESS   UNNECESSARY 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  have  found 
that  much  blindness  is  unnecessary,  that 
perhaps  a  third  of  it  is  the  result  of  disease 
which  can  be  averted  by  timely  treatment. 
Then  the  instruction  of  parents  and  friends 
in  the  care  of  blind  children  needs  to  be  carried 
to  ever}'  corner  of  the  country.  We  have  before 
us  a  long  campaign  of  education  to  teach 
parents  that  they  must  encourage  sightless 
children  to  romp  and  play  and  grow  strong  as 
their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  do.  Failure 
to  understand  this,  and  the  natural  inclination 


to  shield  and  pamper  defective  children  impose 
upon  the  schools  the  unnecessary  burden  of 
straightening  crooked  backs  and  deformed 
limbs  and  correcting  nervous  habits,  engen- 
dered by  lack  of  intelligent  discipline  at  home. 
The  backward  condition  of  the  pupils  when  they 
enter  the  schools  for  the  blind  accounts  in  part 
for  the  failure  of  some  of  our  institutions  in 
the  work  they  are  intended  to  do.  The  failure 
is  due  partly  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  schools 
themselves.  Thus  we  find  need  of  improve- 
ment in  training  from  babyhood  to  adult  life; 
and  finally  we  discover  a  large  class  of  adult 
blind  persons  for  whom,  as  yet,  no  provision 
has  been  made  in  most  American  communities. 
The  records  recently  gathered  by  investi- 
gators show  that  even  the  educated,  industrious 
blind  cannot  earn  their  living  without  more 
special  assistance  than  they  now  receive.  They 
are  so  severely  handicapped  throughout  life 
that  they  cannot  shift  for  themselves.  Even 
after  careful  training  and  apprenticeship,  they 
still  need  help  to  find  their  place  in  the  world 
of  workers,   a  world   which  often  does  not 
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believe  that  they  can  work.  Step  by  step  they 
must  prove  their  ability.  At  the  present  time, 
thousands  of  such  American  men  and  women 
are  living  idle,  dependent  lives.  The  cause 
of  their  unproductive  dependence  is  the  error 
of  not  carrying  their  education  far  enough, 
and  of  not  providing  them  with  suitable  employ- 
ment. I  can  explain  the  situation  by  outlining 
what  seems  to  be  the  main  tendency  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Europe. 

The  effort  there  is  to  give  them  trades  and 
handicrafts  by  means  of  which  they  can  earn 
their  bread,  or  part  of  it.  The  aim  of  the  best 
European  education  is  to  make  each  individual 
self-supporting.  The  blind  require  special 
teaching  to  enable  them  to  use  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  touch  in  the  place  of  sight,  to  live 
and  toil  in  the  dark. 

ODD    BELIEFS    ABOUT    POWERS    OF    THE    BLIND 

When  philanthropists  first  approach  the 
problem,  they  expect  that  education  will 
develop  in  the  blind  extraordinary  mental 
capacities.  They  reason  that  blind  persons 
shut  out  from  every-day  distractions  will  enjoy 
great  concentration  of  mind,  and  as  a  result 
will  be  poets,  musicians  and  thinkers.  Such 
was  the  dream  of  Valentin  Haiiy  in  France 
and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  Boston,  and  such  to-dav 
is  the  dream  of  the  good  Queen  of  Rouman,'°. 
But  experience  taught  Haiiy  and  Howe  that 
the  poets,  the  musicians,  and  the  philosophers 
were  not  forthcoming.  We  have  to  deal  with 
a  miscellaneous  class  of  defective  persons  who 
are  often  not  only  blind,  but  weak  from  the 
very  cause  that  destroyed  their  sight.  From 
confinement  and  want  of  exercise  they  are 
often  deficient  in  vitality  and  dulled  in  mind. 
In  such  conditions  of  body  and  mind  genius 
can  hardly  flourish.  It  is  true  that  blind  men 
sometimes  have  the  divine  spark  in  them. 
They  have  become  distinguished  in  art,  in 
science,  in  literature.  But  whatever  eminence 
they  have  attained  has  been  in  spite  of  their 
misfortune,  and  not  because  of  it.  The  great 
exceptions  cheer  and  encourage  us;  but  they 
remain  exceptions.  The  question  is,  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  uninspired  majority. 
In  Europe  it  was  soon  determined  that  the 
wisest  course  is  not  to  direct  their  instruction 
wholly  toward  things  of  the  intellect,  but  pro- 
vide trades  and  industries  by  means  of  which 
they  can  earn  a  livelihood.  The  more  advanced 
schools  of  Europe  try  to  give  them  an  education 
suited  to  their  common  intelligence  and  their 


uncommon  infirmity,  and  the  work  of  the 
schools  is  supplemented  and  made  practical 
by  societies  which  help  them  to  put  their  edu- 
cation to  the  best  use  as  ordinary,  industrious, 
self-respecting  citizens.  The  vicissitudes  of 
business  are  so  complicated  that  they  easily 
miss  their  few  chances  of  self-support,  unless 
they  have  special  organizations  to  find  positions 
for  them,  to  advertise  their  abilities  and  per- 
suade the  community  to  give  the  blind  musician, 
or  teacher,  or  broom-maker,  or  masseur,  or 
whatever  he  may  be,  profitable  employment. 
There  are  such  organizations  in  Europe  that 
use  every  effort  to  bring  industrial  training 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  blind,  and  are  the 
channels  through  which  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation and  charity  for  the  sightless  is  achieved. 

NECESSITY    FOR   BUSINESS   TRAINING 

In  America,  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  less  severe,  and  where  money  is  more  plenti- 
ful, wc  have  been  long  coming  to  realize  the 
necessity  of  fitting  each  individual  for  a  self- 
supporting  life.  Our  education  has  been 
administered  to  all  children  alike,  without 
regard  for  their  capacities  or  circumstances. 
Consequently  most  children  leave  school  un- 
prepared for  a  trade  or  industry  or  profession. 
This  general  state  of  American  education  has 
complicated  the  difficulties  of  the  sightless. 
Excellent  schools  for  their  instruction,  estab- 
lished on  sound  principles,  have  existed  since 
1832  when  the  first  institutions  for  the  blind 
were  opened  in  Boston  and  New  York.  But 
they  have  laid  little  or  no  stress  upon  industrial 
training.  Their  system  of  education  has  the 
same  faults  as  that  in  the  ordinary  American 
schools  for  the  seeing.  Besides,  our  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  are  intended  for  children 
and  youths,  and  have  not  taken  very  much 
interest  in  the  adults.  Until  recently  we  have 
had  nothing  which  corresponds  to  the  societies 
for  the  blind  in  Europe,  and  the  associations 
which  have  lately  been  formed  in  two  or  three 
American  states  are  scarcely  beyond  the  stage 
of  tentative  effort. 

One  great  difficulty  of  the  adult  blind  is, 
that  of  the  thousands  of  occupations  in  which 
men  engage,  only  a  very  few  will  ever  be  pos- 
sible for  the  sightless.  The  occupations  in 
which  they  have  already  succeeded  are  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses,  brooms,  brushes, 
mats,  baskets,  some  simple  kinds  of  carpentry 
and  weaving,  cobbling,  typewriting,  piano- 
tuning,  massage,  knitting,  crocheting  and  plain 
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sewing.  They  have  also  succeeded  to  some 
extent  as  travelling  salesmen  and  agents.  There 
is  opportunity  for  them  in  news-stands,  tobacco- 
and  candy-shops  and  other  small  businesses. 
No  doubt  other  occupations  and  industries 
will  be  found  for  them. 

But  even  a  few  occupations  are  sufficient  for 
them  all,  if  the  trade  and  the  man  are  fitted 
one  to  the  other,  and  both  are  properly  advanced 
in  the  hurrying  market-place  of  life.  The 
practical  failure  of  many  graduates  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  is  rooted  in  the  entire 
problem  of  education.  But  in  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  class  whose  problem  is  not  strictly 
educational — those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  mature  years. 

DIFFICULTIES    IN    GETTING   WORK   TO   DO 

The  lot  of  an  idle  graduate  of  a  school  who 
has  learned  how  to  be  blind  is  hard  enough. 
He  leaves  school  flushed  with  hope  and  courage. 
He  thinks  he  can  brave  the  world  and  conquer 
it.  Perhaps  he  hears  of  a  position  as  teacher 
and  makes  the  necessary  application.  His 
application  is  refused  because  he  cannot  see. 
He  learns  of  another  position  and  applies  for 
it  in  person,  passes  all  the  tests  and  exam- 
inations successfully,  and  is  praised  for  his 
ability.  Still  his  services  are  not  accepted 
because  it  is  not  thought  possible  for  him  to 
teach  even  music  as  well  as  a  seeing  man.  Yet 
he  has  been  fitted  to  teach  music.  He  has 
even  studied  under  masters. 

If  a  young  blind  man,  educated  and  trained 
in  the  dark,  loses  courage  after  repeated  failure, 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  sud- 
denly stricken  blind  in  mine  or  factory? 
Blighted  ambitions,  sorrow,  bitterness  and 
despair.  "What  will  become  of  me?  Who 
will  feed  and  clothe  my  little  ones?  Must  I 
live  useless  always,  an  object  of  charity?" 
These  are  the  questions  that  rack  him.  He 
may  try  to  be  cheerful;  but  happy  he  cannot 
be,  unless  he  finds  occupation.  His  unused 
faculties  will  rust.  The  light  of  intelligence 
fades  from  his  countenance.  His  hands  grope 
for  the  tool  that  accident  has  snatched  away. 

What  shall  we  do  to  alter  this  condition  of 
the  blind  in  America  ?  First  of  all,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  awaken  public  interest  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  sightless.  An  enlightened  public 
sentiment  is  the  only  power  in  a  democracy 
that  can  bring  about  and  maintain  the  better- 
ment of  any  class.  When  the  public  under- 
stands the  blind  man,  his  needs  and  capacities, 


there  will  be  an  end  to  the  more  special  causes 
which  we  find  partly  responsible  for  present 
conditions  in  this  country — lack  of  enthusiasm, 
intelligence  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  institutions  for 
the  blind. 

The  superintendents  of  these  institutions, 
dependent  on  boards  of  trustees  who  know 
almost  nothing  about  the  needs  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  difficulties  of  the  blind,  trusted 
by  a  public  which  is  not  informed,  are  often 
men  of  indifferent  attainment,  wedded  to  petty 
theories,  and  unprogressive.  They  are  gener- 
ally kind,  and  believe  that  they  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  charges  at  heart.  But  the 
existing  condition  of  the  sightless  throughout 
the  country  bears  sufficient  evidence  to  their 
incompetency. 

CONFUSION    IN   PRINTING    FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  obvious  illustration  of  their  incompetency 
and  the  absence  of  cooperation  between  the 
schools  is  the  confusion  in  the  prints  for  the 
blind.  One  would  think  that  the  advantages 
of  having  a  common  print  would  not  require 
argument.  Yet  every  effort  to  decide  which 
print  is  best  has  failed.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  with  a  large  printing  fund, 
clings  to  Line  Letter — embossed  characters, 
shaped  like  Roman  letters,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  blind  prefer  a  point  sysfem. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
offers  its  readers  American  Braille,  a  print  in 
which  the  letters  are  composed  of  raised  dots. 
This  is  a  modification  of  the  system  which 
was  perfected  by  Louis  Braille  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago  and  is  still  the  system  used 
throughout  Europe.  The  New  York  Institution 
invented,  controls  and  advocates  New  York 
Point,  another  species  of  Braille.  The  money 
appropriated  by  the  national  government  to 
emboss  books  for  the  blind  is  used  for  all  the 
types.  The  new  periodical,  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  the  boon  for  which 
we  have  waited  many  years,  is  printed  in 
American  Braille  and  New  York  Point.  The 
same  book,  expensive  to  print  once,  has  to  be 
duplicated  in  the  various  systems  for  the  differ- 
ent institutions.  Other  prints  are  yet  to  come. 
They  are  still  in  the  crucible  of  meditation. 
A  plague  upon  all  these  prints!  Let  us  have 
one  system,  whether  it  is  an  ideal  one,  or  not. 
For  my  part,  I  wish  nothing  had  been  invented 
except  European  Braille.  There  was  already 
a  considerable  library  in  this  system  when  the 
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American  fever  for  invention  plunged  us  into 
this  Babel  of  prints  which  is  typical  of  the 
many  confusions  from  which  the  blind  suffer 
throughout  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  spend  more  money  on  the 
education  of  defectives  than  any  other  country. 
But  we  do  not  always  find  the  shortest,  easiest 
and  most  economical  way  of  accomplishing 
the  end  we  have  in  view.  We  desire  to  bring 
the  greatest  happiness  to  the  largest  number. 
We  give  generously  as  earnest  of  our  desire, 
and  then  we  do  not  see  that  our  bounty  is 
wisely  spent. 

THE   WORK  OF    TWO    WOMEN 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  in  New  York,  two 
cultivated  women  became  interested  in  the 
blind.  They  observed  how  much  pleasure 
some  blind  persons  derived  from  a  musical 
entertainment,  and  they  thought  how  many 
hours  the  sightless  must  spend  without  diver- 
sion. They  set  to  work  to  establish  a  bureau 
for  the  distribution  to  the  blind  of  tickets  for 
the  theatre,  the  opera  and  other  entertainments. 
This  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  blind, 
and  they  soon  perceived  that  their  efforts  to 
entertain  them  were  but  to  gild  a  sepulchre. 
The  blind  said  to  them:  "You  are  very  kind 
to  give  us  pleasure.  But  it  is  work  we  need, 
something  to  do  with  our  hands.  It  is  terrible 
to  sit  idle  all  day  long.  Give  us  that  wondrous 
thing,  interest  in  life.  Work  wedded  to  interest 
gives  dignity,  sweetness  and  strength  even  to 
our  kind  of  life." 

The  two  noble  women  determined  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  They  went  for  infor- 
mation to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  They  asked  why  the  blind  were  un- 
employed. They  received  courteous  assurances 
that  everything  possible  was  being  done  for  the 
blind,  that  their  hard  lot  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  circumstances.  The  fact  that  they 
were  idle  was  deplored,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  In  a  world  of  machinery,  specialized 
industry  and  keen  competition  the  blind  man 
could  not  expect  to  find  profitable  occupation. 
He  must,  it  was  urged,  ever  remain  a  public 
charge  to  be  treated  kindly,  and  the  young 
women  were  heartily  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  supply  them  with  entertainment. 
Indeed,  it  was  argued,  it  would  be  cruel  to  add 
to  the  burden  of  infirmity  the  burden  of  labor. 
It  would  be  quite  as  cruel  to  expect  them  to 
earn  their  living  as  to  compel  a  disabled  horse 
to  earn  his  oats.    (The  same  kind  of  specious 


argument  was  being  disseminated  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  states.)  But  the  ladies  were 
too  intelligent  and  too  earnest  to  be  convinced. 
Their  visit  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  move- 
ment in  New  York  toward  the  betterment  of 
the  sightless. 

AN  ADEQUATE    CENSUS   OF   THE    BLIND 

Soon  afterward  an  association  was  formed. 
Meetings  were  held.  Men  of  ability  and  elo- 
quence spoke  in  behalf  of  the  work  and  drove 
the  truth  home  to  the  people  that  the  heaviest 
burden  upon  the  blind  is  not  blindness,  but 
idleness.  The  institution  raised  its  head  in 
protest  and  self-justification,  and  tried  to 
prejudice  the  blind  against  the  association. 
It  opposed  an  adequate  census  of  the  sightless. 
The  association  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for 
an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  census.  The 
Legislature  made  the  appropriation  and  estab- 
lished a  commission.  The  Commission  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  two  ladies  Director  of  the  Census, 
with  the  result  that  a  complete  registry  of  the 
blind  of  New  York  State  will  soon  be  available. 
This  census  will  not  be  like  the  United  States 
Census  figures,  which  are  vague  and  incom- 
plete, but  will  tell  how  many  blind  there  are, 
where  each  lives,  and  in  what  circumstances, 
what  occupation  he  has,  what  trade  he  has 
learned  in  school,  how  old  he  is,  how  long  he 
has  been  blind,  and  from  what  cause  he  lost 
his  sight.  The  New  York  census  and  the 
Massachusetts  census  will  tell  with  scientific 
definiteness  what  has  been  left  undone,  and 
will  enable  us  to  deal  more  intelligently  with 
the  problems  of  the  sightless. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
grew  out  of  a  volunteer  organization  which 
carried  on  investigations  and  experiments.  At 
the  experiment  station  a  few  blind  persons 
learned  to  weave  rugs,  fabrics  suitable  for 
curtains,  table-covers  and  sofa-pillows  and 
other  things  useful  and  beautiful.  At  this 
station  industries  and  processes  were  tested 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  number  of  lucrative 
occupations  in  which  the  blind,  especially 
women,  might  engage.  After  it  had  demon- 
strated to  the  state  that  they  are  capable  of 
higher  efficiency  than  they  have  generally 
reached,  the  association  asked  the  Legislature 
for  an  appropriation  to  extend  the  work.  The 
appropriation  was  granted,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  all  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The  Commission  took  over  all  the  work  of 
the  association,  proceeded  with  the  census, 
enlarged  the  experiment  plant,  opened  an 
attractive  shop  in  a  fashionable  shopping 
district  of  Boston,  and  will  open  industrial 
shops  in  other  parts  of  the  state  as  seems 
advisable.  The  Commission  furnishes  blind 
home-workers  with  raw  materials.  It  starts 
trustworthy  blind  men  and  women  in  business, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  they  succeed, 
they  will  pay  back  the  amount  the  State  has 
lent  them.  The  Commission  gives  information 
to  sightless  persons  who  seek  positions.  Above 
all  things,  it  urges  upon  each  community  its 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  employment  of 
the  blind  within  its  precincts.  State  institu- 
tions can  train  the  blind  man;  but  his  fellow- 
citizens  must  furnish  the  market  for  his  pro- 
ducts, and  see  to  it  that  he  gets  his  fair  share 
of  patronage. 

A   GREAT   PRACTICAL   WORK 

In  Massachusetts,  happily,  opposition 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new  has  ceased. 
The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Commission  are  working  together.  The  shop 
where  the  Commission  puts  on  sale  the  work 
of  the  sightless  is  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  salesroom  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  The 
school  in  changing  its  attitude  has  set  an 
example  which  other  institutions  cannot  afford 
to  disregard.  For  the  new  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  will  not  cease  until  every  sightless 
person  in  our  land  has  the  chance  to  earn  at 
least  part  of  his  support. 

Philanthropists  and  public-spirited  people 
all  over  the  country  have  taken  up  the  work. 
Business  men  are  advocating  it.  Great  men 
like  Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Choate  have 
approved  it.  Governors  and  legislatures  have 
given  it  public  sanction.  Its  complete  success 
now  depends  on  three  classes  of  responsible 
persons:  First,  the  directors  of  the  institutions 
and  other  educators;  second,  the  trustees  of 
the  institutions  and  the  State  Boards;  third 
and  ultimately,  the  public,  of  which  the  blind 
man  is  one. 

We  ask  that  the  directors  be  cultivated  men, 
sincerely  interested  in  the  whole  problem;  that 
if  they  have  not  the  initiative  to  lead  the  way 
to  progress,  they  will  accept  and  carry  out 
intelligent  suggestions.  We  ask  that  the  trus- 
tees of  our  institutions  for  the  blind  be  chosen 
for  the  highest  interest  of  the  sightless,  for  their 
competency,  and  not  merely  for  name,  family 


or  social  eminence.  We  ask  that  they  be  men 
who  can  afford  a  little  time  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind.  We  ask  that  the  trustees 
be  so  qualified  that  no  director  or  teacher  or 
any  other  person  can  impose  upon  them  as  to 
the  condition,  work  or  efficiency  of  the  school, 
or  the  accomplishments  of  its  graduates.  We 
ask  that  the  trustees  build  schools  for  the  blind 
on  land  suited  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
sightless. 

THE   NEED    OF    OPEN  AIR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  blind  need  to  be  placed  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  room  for  playgrounds  and  learn 
a  little  of  farming  and  gardening.  Willow- 
work  is  one  of  the  well  known  industries  for 
the  blind  in  Europe;  but  it  has  not  been  intro- 
duced here,  except  in  Wisconsin,  because  of 
the  lack  of  willow.  Why  not  plant  willow 
on  land  near  the  institutions,  and  employ 
blind  people  to  trim  and  care  for  the  willow- 
groves?  Why  not  let  the  blind  raise  poultry? 
It  has  proved  a  profitable  industry  for  them 
in  England.  If  these  suggestions  do  not  prove 
practical,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sightless 
need  large  playgrounds — out-of-door  life. 
Their  inactivity  and  often  the  disease  which 
caused  their  blindness  keep  them  undeveloped 
and  anemic.  If  they  are  to  become  strong, 
healthy  men  and  women,  they  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  unrestrained  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  old  days  there  was  at  least  an  excuse 
for  putting  the  institutions  in  the  cities;  but 
now,  when  the  trolley  makes  the  country  acces- 
sible, every  consideration  of  economy  and  well- 
being  for  the  sightless  cries  out  against  the 
blasting  of  the  rock  of  crowded  Manhattan  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Such  costly  building  was,  I  am  told,  meditated 
by  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  they  have  abandoned 
the  idea.  I  shall  be  glad  too,  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  blind  will  rejoice,  if  the  trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  succeed  in  their  wise  efforts 
to  move  the  school  out  in  the  country. 

We  ask  the  public  to  take  all  these  matters 
to  heart  and  understand  the  needs  of  the  sight- 
less. The  strangest  ignorance  exists  in  the 
minds  of  people  as  to  what  the  blind  can  do. 
They  are  amazed  when  they  hear  that  a  blind 
person  can  write  on  the  typewriter,  dress  him- 
self without  assistance,  go  up  and  down  stairs 
alone,  eat  with  a  fork  and  know  when  the  sun 
is  shining.  But  they  are  ready  to  believe  that 
we  have  a  special  stock  of  senses  to  replace  those 
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which  we  have  lost !  They  believe  unquestion- 
ingly,  for  instance,  that  I  can  play  the  piano, 
distinguish  colors  and  write  sonnets  in  two  or 
three  languages.  Yet  they  doubt  that  I  can 
write  this  article,  or  arrive  at  the  simple  facts 
and  deductions  it  contains. 

The  public  must  learn  that  the  blind  man 


is  neither  a  genius  nor  a  freak  nor  an  idiot. 
He  has  a  mind  which  can  be  educated,  a  hand 
which  can  be  trained,  ambitions  which  it  is 
right  for  him  to  strive  to  realize,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  help  him  to  make  the  best 
of  himself,  so  that  he  can  win  light  through 
work. 


IMPORTANT    PUBLISHING    UNDER- 
TAKINGS 

SERIES  OF  BOOKS  OF  VALUE  THAT  ARE  ON   THE  MARKET  OR  IN  PREPARATION 


SO  MUCH  attention  is  paid  to  current 
fiction  and  to  more  or  less  sensational 
short-lived  books  that  the  public, 
perhaps,  is  inclined  to  forget  the  larger  under- 
takings of  the  publishing  houses.  A  few  of 
such  large  undertakings  are,  therefore,  here 
explained,  as  a  reminder  of  the  continuous 
and  less  heralded  additions  to  books  of  value. 

Everyman's  library 

Of  these  "libraries,"  or  growing  collections 
of  books  uniformly  bound,  the  Everyman's 
Library,  issued  in  the  United  States  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  serviceable.  It  is 
intended  that  it  shall  include  not  only  the 
English  classics  but  also  many  books  that  are 
either  out  of  print,  or  so  rare,  or  so  expensive 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  everyday  reader. 
Reprints  of  such  books,  well  printed  and  mod- 
estly bound,  are  here  offered  at  a  most  reason- 
able price,  for  each  volume.  The  public 
appreciation  of  this  idea  has  been  shown  in 
several  ways;  by  a  large  sale,  of  course,  but 
especially  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
books  by  the  more  obscure  authors  of  the  past 
have  been  bought.  The  publishers  have  thus 
clearly  performed  a  very  real  service  toward 
putting  within  easy  reach  that  part  of  English 
literature  that  was  hardest  to  procure. 

AMERICAN    STATE    SERIES 

The  Century  Company  is  issuing  a  series, 
now  eight  volumes,  of  studies  of  the  American 
State.  These  studies  are:  "The  American  Con- 
stitutional System,"  by  Dr.  W.  Willoughby, 
professor  of  political  science  in  Johns  Hopkins 


University;  "The  American  Judiciary,"  by 
Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  and 
professor  of  constitutional  law  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity; "Territories  and  Dependencies,"  by  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico ;  "  City  Government  in  the  United  States," 
by  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  Eaton  professor 
of  administrative  law  and  municipal  science 
in  Columbia  University;  "  Party  Organization," 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Macy,  professor  of  political  science 
in  Iowa  College;  and  "Local  Government: 
Town  and  County,"  by  Mr.  John  A.  Fairlie, 
assistant  professor  of  administrative  law  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  These  volumes  are 
first  of  all  devoted  to  a  description  of  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  they  seek 
also  to  suggest  the  problems  that  exist  in  our 
political  structure,  with  the  considerations 
involved  in  their  solution.  The  books  are  sold 
at  $1.25  apiece. 

"LEADING   AMERICANS" 

A  series  on  much  the  same  subject,  but 
approached  from  the  angle  of  the  personalities 
that  have  made  conditions  what  they  are,  is 
the  series  of  biographies  of  Leading  Americans, 
in  course  of  publication  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  These  volumes,  of  which  "  Leading 
American  Soldiers,"  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston, 
has  been  published,  will  be  of  large  size,  and 
each  will  contain  several  biographies  under 
such  classifications  as  "Leading  American 
Historians,"  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trent,  of 
Columbia  University;  "  Leading  American  Law- 
yers," by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Merwin;  "Leading 
American   Poets,"  by  Dr.  Curtis  Hidden  Page, 
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etc.     The  price  of  these  books  will  probably 
be  fixed  at  Si. 75,  net,  each. 

ORIGINAL   NARRATIVES    OF    HISTORY 

An  historical  work  of  unique  interest,  and 
\  alue,  is  the  series  of  Original  Narratives  of 
Kail\  American  History,  now  being  reproduced 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Dr. 
J.  Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  historical  research  in  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  is  the  editor  of  the 
series.  These  volumes  will  be  literal  repro- 
ductions of  the  earliest  editions  of  the  books 
written  by  the  original  explorers  and  founders 
of  America  prior  to  the  year  1700.  Of  such 
books  as  appeared  originally  in  foreign  lan- 
guages the  best  available  translations  will  be 
used.  The  idea  is  to  set  before  students  and 
general  readers  the  fresh  and  vivid  words  of 
the  people  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  birth 
of  our  country — the  sources  from  which  all 
modern  historians  have  drawn  the  material  for 
their  works.  But,  as  the  editor  says,  "no  sub- 
sequent sources  can  have  quite  the  intellectual 
interest,  none  quite  the  sentimental  value, 
which  attaches  to  these  early  narrations, 
springing  directly  from  the  brains  and  hearts  of 
the  nation's  founders."  Of  this  series  there- 
have  already  been  issued,  "The  Northmen, 
Columbus,  and  Cabot,  985-1503,"  edited  by 
Prof.  Julius  E.  Olson  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  Prof.  Edward  G.  Bourne  of 
Yale;  and  "Early  English  and  French 
Voyages,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Burrage.  Other  volumes  in  preparation  are 
"The  Spanish  Explorers  in  the  Southern 
United  States,"  "  Champlain's  Voyages,"  "Nar- 
ratives of  Early  Virginia,"  "Bradford's  History 
of  Plymouth  Plantation,"  "Narratives  of  New 
Netherland,"  "  Johnson's  Wonder- Working 
Providence  of  Sion's  Savior  in  New  England," 
and  "Narratives  of  Early  Maryland."  These 
volumes  are  sold  at  S3  net,  apiece. 

Another  historical  series  is  the  "  American 
Nation,  a  History,"  edited  by  Dr.  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  Professor  of  American  History  in 
Harvard  University.  The  development  of  the 
United  States  has  here  been  traced  according 
to  the  clearly  defined  periods  into  which,  upon 
scientific  analysis,  it  is  seen  to  fall;  and  each 
period  has  been  treated  in  a  separate  volume, 
written  by  a  trained  specialist  in  the  history  of 
that  period,  who  has  studied  the  original 
sources.     Thus   the   volumes,    read    in   proper 


order,  make  a  consecutive  history  of  the  United 
States  from  the  "European  Background  of 
American  History,"  to  the  "Outcome  of  the 
Civil  War" — these  being  the  titles  of  the  first 
and  the  last  volumes  of  the  twenty-one  already 
issued.  The  complete  list  of  titles  is  as  follows : 
European  Background  of  American  History, 
Basis  of  American  History,  Spain  in  America, 
England  in  America,  Colonial  Self-government, 
Provincial  America,  France  in  America,  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Revolution,  The  American 
Revolution,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, The  Federalist  System,  The  Jeffer- 
sonian  System,  The  Rise  of  American  Nation- 
ality, Rise  of  the  New  West,  Jacksonian  Democ- 
racy, Slavery  and  Abolition,  Westward 
Extension,  Parties  and  Slavery,  Causes  of  the 
Civil  War,  The  Appeal  to  Arms,  Outcome  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  volumes  are  sold  separate- 
ly at  $2  net. 

THE    GEOGRAPHICAL   LIBRARY 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  are  doing  a  good 
service  for  contemporaneous  history :  they  are 
publishing  a  series  of  first-hand  studies  of  his- 
tory in  the  making  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to-day,  written  by  men  who  are  special  students 
of  the  countries  or  movements  of  which  they 
write.  This  series,  known  as  the  Geographical 
Library,  tells  the  story  of  the  great  movements 
of  world  importance  in  the  words  of  participants 
and  eye  witnesses.  "The  Opening  of  Tibet" 
is  described  by  Mr.  Perceval  Lanclon,  a  mem- 
ber of  Colonel  Younghusband's  party  that 
first  entered  the  sacred  city  of  the  Dalai  Lama; 
the  conquest  of  Africa  by  modern  civilization 
is  foreshadowed  by  C.  G.  Schillings  in  "Flash- 
lights in  the  Jungle" ; -the  stupendous  convulsion 
in  the  Far  East,  that  promises  to  change  the 
entire  course  of  civilization,  is  vividly  described 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  in  "The  Awakening  of 
China,"  and  by  Homer  K.  Hulbert  in  "The 
Passing  of  Korea";  and  the  progress  toward 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  is  told  in  the 
words  of  two  foremost  American  Arctic  ex- 
plorers, Capt.  R.  E.  Peary,  in  his  "Nearest  the 
Pole,"  and  Anthony  Fiala,  in  "Fighting  the 
Polar  Ice."  These  volumes  are  uniformly  S3. Ho 
net,  except  "Nearest  the  Pole"  which  is  $4.80 
net. 

children's  and  outdoor  books 

These  publishers  add  constantly  to  their 
series  of  books  on  things  Every  Child  Should 
Know,  90  cents  net, apiece,  except  Birds  ($1.20) 
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and  Water  Wonders  ($1.10  net),  to  their 
Farm  Library  (now  including  volumes  on 
Farm  Management,  Soils,  Farm  Animals, 
and  Cotton,  $2  net  a  volume);  to  the  Garden 
Library  (Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them, 
Ferns,  Lawns,  and  Daffodils,  Si.  10  net  a  vol- 
ume) and  to  the  Nature  Library. 

THE    NATURE    LIBRARY 

The  last-named  series  is  now  a  set  of 
ten  volumes,  that  have  found  an  enor- 
mous sale  amongst  lovers  of  nature,  schools 
and  colleges,  and  public  libraries  —  larger, 
probably,  than  the  sale  of  all  other  similar 
series  combined.  First  in  its  field,  it  has 
maintained  its  position  as  the  most  complete 
library  of  outdoor  life.  The  following 
volumes  are  now  published:  Bird  Neigh- 
bors ($2),  Game  Birds  ($2),  Bird  Homes 
($2.20),  Animals  ($3.30),  Fishes  ($4.40), 
Butterflies  ($3.30),  Moths  ($4.40),  Insects 
($3.30),  Wild  Flowers  ($3.30),  and  "Mush- 
rooms ($3.30),  the  whole  set,  uniformly 
bound,  at  $35.15. 

Three  new  books  of  this  series  have  recently 
been  issued:  the  Reptile  Book,  the  Frog  Book, 
and  the  Tree  Book,  each  selling  for  $4.40. 

The  Large  Print  Library  is  the  latest  series 
announced  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  the  classical  novels  of 
English  literature,  printed  in  a  scientifically 
chosen  type  for  folks  who  find  the  usual  face 
uncomfortable.  The  volumes  are  also  sold  at 
a  very  moderate  price. 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    MODERN    HISTORY 

The  Macmillan  Company  publishes  in  this 
country  the  Cambridge  Modern  History. 
Planned  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  G. 
W.  Prothero,  and  Stanley  Leathes,  it  is  the 
most  ambitious  and  'comprehensive  history  of 
modem  times.  Its  scope  is  the  evolution  of 
Europe  and  America  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present,  and  the  nine  volumes  (of  the  twelve 
planned)  that  have  been  published  have  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  from  scholars. 


The  titles  are:  The  Renaissance,  The  Refor- 
mation, The  Wars  of  Religion,  The  Thirty 
Years'  War,  Bourbons  and  Stuarts,  The  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  The  United  States,  The 
French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  Restoration  and 
Reaction,  The  Growth  of  Nationalities,  and 
The  Latest  Age.  These  volumes  are  $4  net, 
each. 

THE    TEMPLE    CLASSICS 

The  Temple  Classics,  which  combine  in  al- 
most unrivalled  degree  the  virtues  of  beauty, 
convenience,  and  cheapness,  are  being  issued 
in  this  country  by  several  publishers.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.  have  announced  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Temple  Moliere.  The  Mac- 
millan Company  issues  more  than  a  hundred 
titles  and  authors  in  this  series,  many  of  them 
being  sets  of  from  two  to  forty  volumes  each, 
and  ranging  in  subject  matter  from  Latin 
translations  to  fairy  tales  and  novels  and  the 
older  plays. 

OTHER   SERIES 

Frederick  Stokes  and  Company- are  publish- 
ing The  Story  of  Exploration  Series,  that  are 
authoritative  studies  of  new  lands  by  members 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 

John  Lane  publishes  three  series  (at  $1  net, 
a  volume) :  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening, 
Country  Handbooks,  and  Living  Masters  of 
Music;  besides  the  New  Pocket  Library  of 
standard  fiction,  at  75  cents  net,  in  cloth. 

This  record  of  serious  books,  all  of  them 
elaborate  undertakings  involving  a  great  invest- 
ment of  capital,  upon  which  the  returns  must 
necessarily  be  slow  and  often  of  doubtful  profit, 
is  far  from  complete.  But  it  serves  to  prove 
that  the  publishers  are,  after  all,  men  who  do 
seriously  consider  their  duty  to  the  public  and 
to  literature  as  well  as  their  own  immediate 
profit.  It  is  an  encouraging  record  of  honest 
endeavor  to  do  something  toward  maintaining 
a  tradition  of  publishing  that  has  not  so  much 
been  changed  as  obscured  in  the  public  mind 
by  changed  methods  of  exploiting  the  lighter 
products  of  literature. 
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Zhc  flDarcb  of  Events 


IN  THE  bill  of  complaint  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company  and  its  subsidiary 
corporations,  if  other  means  of  preventing 
restraint  of  trade  fail  the  court  is  asked  to 
"appoint  receivers  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
assets  of  the  various  companies,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  wind  them  up." 

This  newly  proposed  weapon  to  prevent 
trusts  from  restraining  trade — the  weapon  of 
a  receivership — is,  of  course,  yet  to  be  tried. 
The  court  has  not,  when  this  is  written,  al- 
lowed its  use;  and  no- such  new  attack  can  be 
effectively  made  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  shall  pass  judgment  on  it; 
and  it  is  not  yet  by  any  means  certain  that  such 
a  case  will  ever  be  brought  before  that  court. 
On  the  soundness  of  this  method  of  procedure, 
of  course  the  courts  themselves  must  pass.  It 
may  conceivably  be  a  perfectly  sound  method 
of  punishing  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
for  the  attorneys  for  the  Government  are  law- 
yers of  repute  and  experience.  But  the  choice 
of  methods  of  legal  procedure  and  even  the 
decisions  of  courts  are  affected  by  the  public 
mood;  and  the  proposal  of  such  a  plan  has  had 
a  singular  effect  on  public  discussion  and 
opinion. 

The  whole  commercial  world  firmly  hold> 
to  the  usual  conception  of  a  receivership — as 
a  method  of  dealing  with  a  business  that  has 
failed.  The  proposal  to  use  it  as  a  punish- 
ment is  a  new  conception  to  the  lay  mind ;  and 
the  proposal  to  use  it  as  a  punishment  for 
"success"  (financial  success  at  least)  seems 
to  a  large  part  of  the  business  community' 
either  fantastic  or  fanatical. 
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Such  a  judgment  may  be  utterly  erroneous; 
but  it  has  been  taken  by  the  financial  and 
political  enemies  and  victims  of  the  Adminis- 
tration as  an  occasion  to  decry  the  President 
and  his  policy  of  corporation-regulation.  An- 
other such  excuse  is  the  extreme  length  to  which 
some  of  the  states  have  gone  in  enacting  and  in 
enforcing  (for  the  time  being)  absurd  regulative 
statutes  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the 
courts.  "The  whole  movement  has  gone  too 
far!"  "You  see  the  inevitable  result!"  Such 
remarks  as  these  are  more  frequently  heard 
than  at  any  time  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  became 
President.  The  opposition  to  the  regulation 
of  corporations  hopes  that  a  tide  of  public 
opinion  is  turning  in  their  favor. 

Hardly.  And  now  appears  one  of  many 
good  results  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  taking  himself 
out  of  the  next  Presidential  contest.  If  he 
were  a  candidate  now,  or  if  he  could  accept  a 
renomination,  the  discussion  of  this  central 
subject  of  the  regulation  of  corporations  might 
possibly  be  shunted  off  the  main  track  of  the 
public  thought.  It  might  be  labeled  "Roose- 
veltism— personal";  and  at  least  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  have  it  regarded  as  a  merely 
personal  policy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  deserve 
the  personal  credit  for  making  it  the  dominant 
subject  of  politics;  but  it  is  not  a  merely  per- 
sonal contention.  There  is  a  great  principle 
involved.  The  people  have  laid  hold  on  it, 
and  absurd  efforts  to  apply  it  will  not  loosen 
their  hold. 

The  sendee  that  the  President  has  done  is 
clear  to  men  who  think  beyond  to-morrow  and 
back  of  yesterday.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  the 
great    corporations  almost    openly    controlled 
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a  very  large  part  of  our  political  life  and  they 
had  come  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  pro- 
prietors of  American  financial,  industrial,  and 
political  power.  In  this  state  of  mind  there 
was  danger  enough.  But  there  was  a  still 
greater  danger  in  the  state  of  mind  which  lent 
itself  to  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  called  Hearstism. 

The  work  of  the  Administration  in  reassert- 
ing the  power  of  law  over  the  great  corporations 
has  been,  not  a  radical,  but  a  conservative 
force.  It  has  kept  an  angry  and  radical  and 
possibly  destructive  power  from  organizing 
itself.  If  some  state  legislatures  and  executives 
have  gone  beyond  sound  law  and  good  sense, 
this  is  a  small  evil  that  will  soon  be  corrected. 
But,  if  a  strong  public  sentiment — all  the  forces 
of  the  dissatisfied — had  rallied,  let  us  say,  to 
Mr.  Bryan  when  he  came  home  and  proclaimed 
the  government  ownership  of  railroads,  we 
should  have  had  a  contest  that  would  have 
involved  a  degree  of  danger  that  might  have  put 
an  end  to  prosperity  and  to  many  other  things 
besides. 

Now  Mr.  Bryan  himself  has  practically 
recanted.  The  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  hope  and  the  expectation  that 
corporations  will  be  made  to  respect  the  law,  that 
the  Government  will  be  conducted  without  sur- 
render to  them;  and  such  revolutionary  and 
radical  proposals  as  would  lead  to  distrust, 
insecurity,  and  even  to  confiscation  arc  no 
longer  feared. 

And  the  problem  has  been  clearly  formulated 
once  for  all.  The  complete  solution  of  it  will 
require  many  experiments,  man}'  years,  many 
Presidential  administrations.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  proved  that  the  predatory  trusts  can 
be  brought  to  respect  the  law  without  over- 
turning our  industrial  structure  and  without 
checking  prosperity.  His  successors  cannot 
escape  the  same  task. 

Whether,  therefore,  any  particular  experi- 
ment  or  proposal  be  fantastical  or  fanatical, 
and  whether  any  state  enact  and  enforce 
absurd  laws,  or  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal popularity  be  on  the  wane — these  are  of 
little  consequence.  To-morrow  they  will  all 
be  forgotten  or  reversed.  The  thing  that  will 
remain  for  many  a  day  and  for  other  Presidents 
and  Congresses  will  be  this  well-formulated  task 
— to  keep  the  great  combinations  of  capital 
within  the  bounds  of  just  laws  without  stopping 
the  industrial  machinery  and  the  -profitable 
activity  of  the  country. 


THE  MORALS  OF  CORPORATE  CONDUCT 

THE  whole  movement  to  regulate  corpora- 
tions, a  movement  which  runs  to  excess 
in  vindictive  and  short-sighted  legislation, 
finds  its  justification  in  this — that  it  is  a  step 
toward  demanding  the  same  standard  of  con- 
duct in  corporate  and  business  life  that  is 
demanded  in  private  life.  Public  sentiment 
sets  up  a  standard  for  private  conduct  higher 
than  the  standard  that  it  holds  the  same  men 
to  in  their  corporate  dealings.  An  explanation 
of  this  double  standard  is  given  by  President 
Had  ley,  of  Yale  University,  in  a  recent  volume 
of  addresses  on  "  Standards  of  Public  Morality." 
Contrasting  the  judgment  passed  on  men's 
personal  conduct  and  the  judgment  of  the 
same  community  on  their  corporate  conduct, 
he  says: 

"Our  experience  in  the  one  case  has  been  much  longer 
than  our  experience  in  the  other.  Men  have  been  trying  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  those  about  them  for  so 
many  thousand  years  that  we  know  what  is  needed  to  keep 
the  peace.  But  there  have  been  so  few  hundred  years 
since  wc  began  experimenting  with  the  present  commercial 
and  industrial  system  that  we  do  not  yet  know  what  virtues 
are  needed  for  its  maintenance.  .  .  .  In  public  morals, 
whether  commercial  or  political,  .  .  .  there  is  no  such 
consensus  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  obligations  which  a 
man  ought  to  assume." 

The  rude  and  sometimes  mistaken  "interfer- 
ence" with  business  by  the  Government  is 
an  effort  to  enforce  a  higher  standard  of  con- 
duct; and,  foolish  and  misdirected  as  some  of 
this  activity  is,  the  public  conscience  is  be- 
hind it. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  LEGISLATION 

THE  heated  controversy  between  the  state 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Southern  Railway  on  the  other  points 
clearly  to  the  danger  of  legislation  hastily 
enacted  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  public,  and 
without  proper  discussion.  The  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  at  its  recent  session  passed  a 
law  reducing  the  passenger  rate  within  the 
state  from  3!  cents  per  mile  to  2\  cents  per 
mile.  In  fixing  the  penalty  for  violation  of 
this  law,  the  legislature  appears  to  have  tried 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  railroad  to  test 
the  law  in  the  civil  courts.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  statement  made  by  Governor 
Glenn  on  this  point,  the  railroad  must  commit 
a  crime  and  must  become  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  suit  before  a  legal  test  of  the  law  can 
be  obtained. 
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The  law  went  into  effect  on  July  1st.  On 
May  8th,  the  Southern  Railway  brought  suit 
before  a  Federal  Circuit  Court  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  pending  a  final  decision. 
This  case  came  to  a  hearing  on  June  26th,  four 
days  before  the  law  was  to  have  gone  into  effect. 
The  court  granted  this  injunction  and  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  take  evidence  and  report  on 
the  matter  in  September,  so  that  a  final  decision 
could  be  reached  in  October.  The  decision 
ordered  the  railroad  to  give  to  each  passenger 
a  coupon  for  the  amount  he  was  charged  over 
the  2$ -cent  fare,  the  coupon  to  be  cashed  after 
the  final  decision  if  this  should  be  against  the 
company. 

This  seemed  a  sensible  settlement,  and  it  is 
practically  the  arrangement  now  in  force  in 
other  states  in  which  the  railroads  have  appealed 
to  the  courts  against  rate  legislation.  But 
North  Carolina,  in  the  face  of  the  Federal 
decision,  prosecuted  the  Southern  Railway  for 
a  refusal  to  obey  the  law  and  sentenced  two 
hapless  agents  of  the  company  to  the  chain- 
gang  for  the  offense  of  selling  tickets  at  the  old 
rate.  Another  agent  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  service,  under  threat  of  the  law. 

Again  the  railroad  had  recourse  to  the 
Federal  courts,  obtaining  freedom  for  the 
agents  and  a  stay  of  proceedings  under  the 
much-discussed  law.  By  the  end  of  July,  it 
was  a  pretty  tangle.  The  state  and  Federal 
courts  were  in  open  conflict.  Penalties  were 
piling  up  against  the  Southern  Railway  at  a 
rate  sufficient  to  bankrupt  it  within  a  very 
brief  time.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
time  for  a  truce.  The  Southern  Railway 
yielded  its  point  with  respect  to  the  2|-cent 
fare,  and  agreed  to  put  in  force  such  a  fare  not 
later  than  August  8th,  and  to  maintain  it  pend- 
ing a  final  judgment  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  To  the  end  that 
such  a  judgment  shall  be  obtained  speedily, 
a  suit  will  be  pressed  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  and,  if  decided  against  the 
company,  carried  thence  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  the 
state  will  not  institute  any  other  suits  for  failure 
to  comply  prior  to  August  8th,  and  will  endeavor 
to  restrain  private  individuals  from  bringing 
suits  on  such  grounds. 

At  this  point  the  matter  now  rests.  It  is  not 
possible  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  until  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  passed  upon  it.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
North  Carolina  did  deliberately  attempt,  in 


framing  this  law  or  in  enforcing  it,  to  close  the 
Federal  courts  to  the  railroads  affected  by  the 
law.  The  state  has  put  itself  in  a  position  not 
at  all  praiseworthy.  The  law  should  give  to 
every  man  all  possible  safeguards  in  his  prop- 
erty rights,  and  should  in  all  cases  assist  appeals 
to  the  courts  for  protection  in  such  rights.  In 
this  anti-railroad  legislation  a  deliberate  effort 
has  been  made  to  cut  off  from  the  railroads, 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  state,  the  full 
privilege  of  law. 

The  real  result  of  the  episode,  however,  is 
to  stir  up  hatred  against  the  corporations. 
The  whole  affair  lends  added  point  to  the 
following  paragraph,  printed  in  The  World's 
Work  for  June,  in  a  discussion  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
Southern  States: 

"It  is  all  of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
people  who  elected  the  legislators,  and  much  of  it  is  de- 
signed at  the  same  time  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  capital  invested  in  those  states  within 
the  past  twenty  years.  Such  as  is  most  flagrantly  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property  will  be  set  aside  by  the 
Supreme  Courts,  but  the  net  result  of  the  steps  necessary 
to  this  end  will  be  that  the  public  hostility  toward  the  rail- 
roads will  be  increased  by  the  bitterness  growing  out  of 
suits  fought  by  the  railroads  against  the  states." 

A  SOUND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  PLATFORM 

THE  Civic  Federation  appointed  a  com- 
petent committee,  made  up  of  men 
several  of  whom  are  men  of  distinction  and  all 
men  of  earnestness,  to  investigate  the  working 
of  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
in  the  United  States  and,  as  far  as  they  chose, 
abroad.  First,  individual  investigators  of  the 
committee  made  their  reports,  and  of  these 
somewhat  conflicting  reports  the  whole  com- 
mittee made  a  final  one.  The  committee 
contains  men  who  hold  different  and  conflicting 
theories  and  among  them  are  professional 
students  of  such  questions,  business  men,  and 
leaders  of  labor.  The  value  of  the  final  report, 
therefore,  is  very  considerable.  Its  most 
important  clauses  are: 

"Public  utilities,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands,  are 
best  conducted  under  a  system  of  legalized  and  regulated 
monopoly. 

"Public  utilities  in  which  the  sanitary  motive  largely 
enters  should  be  operated  by  the  public. 

"The  success  of  municipal  operation  of  public  utilities 
depends  upon  the  existence  in  the  city  of  a  high  capacity 
for  municipal  government. 

"  Franchise  grants  to  private  corporations  should  be 
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terminable  after  a  fixed  period,  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
purchase  at  a  fair  value. 

"Municipalities  should  have  the  power  to  enter  the  field 
of  municipal  ownership  upon  popular  vote  under  reasonable 
regulation. 

"Private  companies  operating  public  utilities  should  be 
subject  to  public  regulation  and  examination  under  a 
system  of  uniform  records  and  accounts  and  of  full 
publicity." 

The  general  attitude  of  the  committee  to  the 
whole  large  subject  of  the  nature  of  public 
utilities  is  worthy  of  note.  These  it  believes 
to  be  monopolistic  and  not  subject  to  the 
regulative  force  of  competition.  It  thus  follows 
that  they  should  be  either  regulated  or  operated 
by  the  public,  if  the  public  is  to  secure  fair 
treatment.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  encoura- 
ging to  those  who  believe  in  moderate  municipal 
ownership  and  effective  public  control.  It 
utterly  discourages  the  leaving  of  these  cor- 
porations to  regulate  themselves  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  refuses  to  regard  municipal 
ownership  as  a  panacea.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  as  fair  a  statement  of  our  experience  and 
of  the  conclusions  of  thoughtful  men  as  could 
be  made.  It  means  that  we  have  definitely 
abandoned  the  old  idea  of  leaving  public  utilities 
to  corporations  without  regulation  and  that  we 
are  ready  to  adopt  even  municipal  ownership 
wherever  local  conditions  permit  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

CITY  REFORMATION  THROUGH  CALAMITIES 

THE  more  experiments  we  make  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  corrupt  municipal  politics,  the 
clearer  it  becomes  that  concentrated  personal 
responsibility  in  government  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  Whenever  a  city  finds  itself 
overwhelmed  by  some  disaster  or  by  simply 
insufferable  corruption,  it  turns  instinctively 
to  this  method. 

The  "Texas  idea"  had  its  beginning  after 
the  great  flood  at  Galveston.  The  city  govern- 
ment broke  down  under  this  calamity  and  the 
public  affairs  were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  public-spirited  men  in  whom  the 
community  had  confidence.  They  restored 
order;  they  set  the  community  going  again  in  a 
satisfactory  fashion;  and  the  people  then  asked 
themselves  why  this  highly  successful  form  of 
improvised  city  government  should  not  be  made 
permanent.  The  charter  was  changed;  a 
mayor-president  and  four  commissioners  were 
elected — every  man  personally  responsible  for 
his  department.    Other  cities  of  Texas  fol- 


lowed. The  notable  success  of  the  plan '  in 
Houston,  which  substituted  a  remarkably  good 
government  for  a  very  bad  one,  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  it;  and  the  principle  has  now  been 
applied  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco  had  a  double  calamity;  for 
its  government  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  and 
afterwards  was  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  and 
shameless  in  all  American  experience.  By  the 
energy  of  Mr.  Heney,  as  prosecutor,  and  of 
Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  as  a  public-spirited 
man  of  wealth,  Mayor  Schmitz  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  five  years;  and  a  mayor  was 
chosen  by  the  supervisors,  practically  at  the 
dictation  of  those  who  had  brought  Schmitz  to 
trial.  They  chose  Dr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  a  most 
versatile  and  highly  esteemed  man  who  has  had 
experience  in  almost  every  kind  of  work  but 
politics.  He  was  dean  of  a  law  school,  acting 
president  of  a  medical  college  (being  both  a 
lawyer  and  a  physician),  and  a  poet  to  boot. 
He  takes  the  full  personal  responsibility  for  the 
government  of  the  city  at  this  critical  time,  when 
public  crime  has  followed  the  great  physical 
calamity  and  when  confidence  and  honesty 
count  for  more  even  than  usual.  There  are 
perhaps  100  million  dollars'  worth  of  buildings 
now  going  up  there,  and  more  than  ever  before 
the  community  needs  rest  from  thieves  and 
bosses.  At  such  a  time,  it  turns  to  the  plan  of 
concentrating  the  responsibility  for  its  govern- 
ment on  one  man,and  he  not  a  political  creature. 

Agiin,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  similar  thing  has 
been  done.  The  era  of  Goebel  poUtics  in 
Kentucky  brought  something  closely  akin  to 
civil  war  in  Louisville  municipal  elections. 
The  city  ceased  to  be  a  "stronghold"  of  De- 
mocracy and  a  vigorous  opposition  grew  up  to 
the  brutal  machine  methods.  So  brutal  and 
unscrupulous  did  the  machine  become  at  the 
last  election  that  its  candidates  took  the  offices 
by  fraud.  When  the  contest  was  carried  into 
the  courts,  the  election  was  declared  void,  the 
incumbent  were  removed,  and  it  fell  to  the 
Governor  to  appoint  new  city  officers  pending 
an  election.  Governor  Beckham  appointed  as 
Mayor  Mr.  Robert  W.  Bingham,  a  young 
lawyer  of  courage  and  character  and  standing, 
who  has  the  full  personal  responsibility  for  the 
city's  government.  The  subordinate  officials 
of  the  machine  have  been  removed  and  Mayor 
Bingham  is  practically  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  government  and  to  the  city  as  Mayor  Taylor 
of  San  Francisco,  and  each  of  them  has  the 
same  concentrated  personal  responsibility  as 
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the  elected  mayors  of  those  cities  that  have 
adopted  the  Texan  plan. 

A  complete  collapse  of  a  city  government, 
through  corruption  or  a  physical  calamity  or 
both,  seems  to  suggest  the  same  method  of 
escape;  and  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
method  is  proving  itself  the  saving  principle 
in  our  struggle  for  good  municipal  government. 

SECTIONAL  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

SOUTHERN  political  thought  lags  very 
far  behind  Southern  activity  of  other 
kinds.  While  industrial  and  educational 
work  are  vigorous  and  liberal  and  cour- 
ageous and  in  touch  with  contemporaneous 
work  elsewhere,  the  discussion  of  politics  goes 
back  to  a  long-dead  time.  For  instance,  the 
recurring  discussion  of  nominating  a  Southern 
man  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  provokes  such  comment  as  this: 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says: 

"Why  shall  not  the  National  Democratic  party  nominate 
a  Southern  man  for  the  Presidency?  The  answer  is  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise,  imprudent,  and  untimely  to  put  up 
a  Southern  man.  ...  It  is  yet  too  early  to  for- 
get that  .  .  .  the  Southern  States  fought  a  tremendous 
war  to  establish  the  national  independence  of  their  section." 

This  kind  of  political  thinking  is  done  in  terms 
of  more  than  forty  years  ago,  when  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  men  who  will  vote  next  year 
were  of  age  and  most  of  them  were  not  born. 
It  ignores  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  Presi- 
dential campaign  could  be  won  with  such 
servitude  to  the  past  as  this.  Suppose  the 
leaders  of  education,  the  builders  of  railroads, 
of  mills,  and  of  cities  in  the  South  were  to  use 
corresponding  arguments  of  despair  and 
inactivity — what  progress  would  they  make? 
The  Civil  War  of  a  generation  and  a  half  or 
two  generations  ago  has  gone  completely  out  of 
the  minds  of  all  men  except  these  belated  and 
ancient  political  writers  in  the  South. 
Similarly,  the  St.  Louis  Republic: 

"But  in  a  measure  isolated,  formerly  by  slavery  and 
later  by  conditions  incident  to  a  large  population  of  free 
Negroes,  the  South  has  little  sought  the  Presidency  since  the 
'Virginia  Dynasty'  ended  with  Monroe.  The  South  has 
wisely  preferred  to  fortify  itself  against  attack  by  alliance  in 
the  North  and  West,  and  the  Southern  Democracy  in 
National  conventions  has  generally  supported  available 
candidates  belonging  to  those  sections." 

This    sectional    self-consciousness   keeps    sec- 
tionalism in  politics  alive. 


Of  another  sort,  however,  is  this  true  remark 
by  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier: 
"The  South  will  have  no  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent until  it  has  a  man  not  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow."  And  it  will  not  produce  such  a  man 
in  politics  till  its  leaders  cease  to  think  and  to 
talk  always  of  "the  South"  and  cease  to  be 
burdened  with  a  sectional  self -consciousness. 
The  truth  is,  there  has  never  been  a  better 
chance  in  our  whole  political  history  for  a  man 
to  do  a  great  political  service  than  there  now  is 
for  a  Democrat,  preferably  from  some  South- 
ern state,  to  come  forward  and  claim  the  nomi- 
nation— the  right  kind  of  man  on  the  right 
kind  of  platform.  He  must  be  national  in  his 
thought.  He  must  have  no  sectional  self- 
consciousness.  He  must  leave  the  war  alone — • 
a  war  that  ended  before  he  became  of  age. 
He  must  talk  of  something  else  besides  the 
"Negro  problem."  He  must  have  a  pro- 
gram of  interest  and  of  justice  to  men  alike  in 
Maine  and  in  Georgia,  in  Minnesota  and  in 
Oregon.  He  must  not  "be  afraid  of  his 
shadow,"  nor  of  Mr.  Bryan,  nor  of  the  back- 
ward Southern  political  press.  He  must  speak 
the  language  of  Tilden  and  of  Cleveland,  and 
this  must  be  also  his  own  language.  The 
nomination  of  such  a  man  might  not  lead  to  his 
election  next  year  (who  is  sure  that  any  Demo- 
crat can  be  elected  next  year?),  but  it  would 
bring  the  party  and  the  South  out  of  the  utterly 
hopeless  death-valley  of  its  ::elf-conscious  sec- 
tionalism; and  that  would  be  a  great  gain. 

CHANGES  OF  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  SENATE 

THE  death  of  Senator  Pettus,  of  Alabama, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  following  close 
upon  the  death  of  his  colleague,  Senator  Mor- 
gan, at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  this  in  turn 
following  the  resignation  of  Senator  Spooner, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  was  among  the  strongest  of 
the  Senators  of  recent  times,  remind  s  the  country 
of  the  almost  sudden  change  that  will  take  place 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  Among  the 
aged  members  now  are  Senator  Allison,  of 
Iowa,  seventy-eight;  Senator  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, seventy-seven;  Senator  Cullom,  of 
Illinois,  seventy-eight ;  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine, 
seventy-six;  the  two  Senators  from  New  York, 
seventy-three  and  seventy-four;  Senator  Proc- 
tor, of  Vermont,  seventy-six;  and  Senator 
Whyte,  of  Maryland,  eighty-three.  These  are 
not  all  yet  feeble  by  reason  of  age,  but  they 
are  all  old  men  and  the  period  of  activity  of 
most  of  theta  will  soon  end. 
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Influence  in  the  Senate  is  not  proportionate 
to  age,  of  course,  but  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  it  is  proportionate  to  the  length  of 
service;  and  most  of  these  aged  Senators  have 
had  long  service.  As  younger  men  succeed  the 
late  aged  Senators  from  Alabama  (though  the 
new  Senators,  Bankhead  and  Johnston,  are  both 
past  sixty),  younger  men  will  within  a  few 
years  fill  the  places  of  the  present  Senators  who 
have  passed  seventy-five.  The  Senate  may  not 
cease  to  be  a  body  largely  made  up  of  venerable 
men,  as  it  now  is,  but  it  may  not  for  some  time 
again  have  so  many  aged  members. 

Yet  the  high  average  of  age  is  in  no  sense  a 
misfortune.  The  House  of  Representatives 
always  has  many  young  men,  often  too  many 
that  are  too  young,  at  least  in  experience.  That 
is  the  end  of  the  Capitol  where  initiative  and 
audacity  find  their  proper  place.  The  objection- 
able obstruction  that  the  Senate  sometimes  shows 
is  not  always,  perhaps  not  often,  the  work  of  the 
aged  Senators;  and  the  worst  Senatorial  mis- 
fortunes that  we  have  suffered — the  misfortune 
of  having  Senators  who  represented  special 
privileges — cannot  be  charged  to  their  age. 

These  recent  changes  and  the  changes  that 
are  likely  to  come  in  the  near  future  will  cause  a 
new  distribution  of  power  and  of  leadership; 
and  the  new  political  conditions  that  we  face 
will  give  a  chance  for  men  who  have  hitherto 
been  relatively  obscure  or  who — and  this  is 
more  likely — have  not  yet  gone  into  the  Senate 
at  all.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  our  political  life, 
brilliant  opportunities  of  leadership  are  brought 
just  now  by  changing  policies  and  methods. 

THE  PROHIBITION  WAVE  OVER  THE  SOUTH 

IF  the  advancing  wave  of  prohibition  keeps 
its  present  rate  for  a  few  years,  most  of 
the  Southern  States  will  be  "dry."  By  out- 
right prohibition,  by  high  license,  by  local 
option,  and  by  the  dispensary  system,  90 
counties  of  the  119  in  Kentucky,  most  of  North 
Carolina  (all  except  a  few  towns),  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  most  of  Texas,  nearly 
all  of  Tennessee  (except  the  larger  cities),  and 
now  Georgia  are  closed  to  the  liquor-traffic. 

This  is  a  wave  of  prohibition  as  strong  as 
that  which  swept  over  northern  New 
England  and  some  of  the  Western  States  a 
generation  ago,  and  it  is  due  to  similar  causes. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  evil  of  the  drink 
habit,  the  habit  especially  of  strong  drink.  In 
this  the  South  has,  perhaps,  suffered  some- 
what worse  results  in  recent  years  than  some 


other  parts  of  the  Union  because  of  its  lack  of 
industrial  organization.  Where  industry  has 
been  compactly  organized,  drunkenness  has 
been  greatly  lessened.  These  states  have,  too, 
a  large  irresponsible  population — that  is,  a 
population  which  social  punishments  do  not 
deter — such  as  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Negroes  and  the  less  successful  rural  whites. 

Then  what  may  be  called  Puritanism  in  the 
churches,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  has  a 
stronger  influence  in  these  states  now  than  in 
any  ether  part  of  the  Union.  The  preacher  is 
still  a  real  power  there,  and  the  evangelist  type 
of  the  preacher  sways  the  multitude.  This 
influence — the  strong  emotionalism  of  religion 
— always  makes  directly  for  prohibitive  laws. 
Thus  the  present  prohibition  wave  affords  a 
measure  both  of  the  industrial  and  of  the 
religious  development  of  the  states.  They 
have  gone  beyond  the  old-time  Democratic 
doctrine  that  the  state  should  not  undertake 
"sumptuary"  legislation,  but  they  have  not 
reached  either  that  density  of  population  or  of 
industrial  organization  wherein  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  least  responsible  part  of  the  popu- 
lation may  be  left  to  police  regulation.  This 
part  of  the  population,  moreover,  is  a  rural 
population  that  knows  few  sports  and  that  has 
few  mild  drinks. 

High  license  and  local  option  and  the  local 
dispensary  system  have  proved  to  be  enforce- 
able and,  therefore,  effective.  Our  experience 
with  prohibition  has  not  been  so  conclusive. 
By  the  evidence  cf  the  disinterested,  it  has  in 
many  parts  of  Mi  ine  ''one  more  harm  to  char- 
acter than  mere  drinking  did :  it  has  not  stopped 
drinking  and  has  incited  to  other  sins.  In 
Kansas  it  has  worked  better.  The  success  of 
it  depends,  of  course,  wholly  upon  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  community. 

The  anti-drink  movement  in  the  South  is  a 
forward  movement,  for  it  has  a  directly  good 
moral  and  economic  influence  wherever  the 
laws  are  enforceable ;  and  they  are  enforceable, 
especially  the  local-option  prohibitory  laws, 
over  a  very  wide  area;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
strong  tendency  toward  organization. 

ABOUT  RICH  MEN  AND  FOOLS 

AS  matters  stand  to-day,  although  we  have 
a  few  enormously  rich  men  in  theUnited 
States  and  a  great  many  rich  enough  to  live  in 
luxury  on  their  incomes,  and  although  gigantic 
combinations  of  wealth  have  attained  great 
power  and  have  often  misused  their  power  both 
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in  economic  and  in  political  affairs,  and  al- 
though we  have  families  that  have  preserved  and 
increased  great  fortunes  for  several  generations 
— in  spite  of  all  our  real  and  manufactured 
scandals  of  plutocracy — well-balanced  students 
of  American  economic  conditions  have  no  fear 
of  the  rich.  There  are,  in  fact,  occasions  when 
we  are  called  on  to  pity  them,  occasions  when 
they  are  most  unjustly  treated,  occasions  even 
when  they  are  denied  the  share  of  power  and 
influence  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled. 
For  instance,  the  American  press  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  fair  nor  just  in  its  treatment  of  many  rich 
men.  It  ridicules  them  and  repeats  false 
statements  about  their  personal  character  and 
habits  till  the  public  comes  to  have  a  wholly 
incorrect  conception  of  them. 

As  to  the  danger  to  American  social  and 
political  life  from  the  rich,  the  surest  proof 
that  we  are  not  yet  debauched  by  them  is  the 
present  tide  of  hostility  to  wealth  that  expresses 
itself  in  legislation  and  in  the  publTc  prints. 
The  rich  have  won  power  and  still  hold  it  in 
industry — as  they  always  have  and  to  a  degree 
always  must;  but  they  have  visibly  lost  political 
power  and,  in  the  best  sense,  they  have  never 
had  great  social  power  among  us,  simply  be- 
cause of  wealth.  Just  now  rich  men  in  America 
are  paying  such  penalties  that  few  men  of 
moderate  fortune  envy  them.  And  Socialism, 
or  anything  like  it,  has  for  several  years  got  its 
strongest  support  in  the  United  States  from  one 
rich  man  who  makes  money  and  notoriety  by  it 
and  who  seeks  by  it  to  further  his  personal 
political  ambitions. 

That  there  are  dangers  to  society  from  rich 
men  is  admitted ;  but  there  are  greater  dangers 
from  fools,  and  there  are  more  of  them. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  OPPRESSIVE  WEALTH 

THE  Engineering  News  of  New  York  has 
made  an  interesting  calculation,  bring- 
ing its  figures  to  date,  to  show  the  old  truth  that 
the  earnings  of  accumulated  capital  cut  a  small 
figure  in  the  world  beside  the  wages  paid  to 
labor.     It  runs  in  this  wise: 

There  are  about  80  billions  of  income- 
producing  wealth  in  the  United  States.  The 
estimated  rate  of  income  on  ic  all  is  4^  per 
cent.  The  income,  the*i,  is  about  3^  billions  a 
year. 

The  calculation,  based  on  the  Census,  is 
that  the  total  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  per 
annum  in  the  United  States  is  more  than 
10  billions. 


Labor,  according  to  this  calculation,  receives 
about  $3  to  every  $1  received  by  capital. 

Of  course,  a  very  large  part  of  the  earnings 
of  capital  go  to  men  who  are  also  wage-earners 
or  salary-earners.  There  is  no  sharp  division 
between  them  and  the  capitalists.  Very  rich 
men  receive  only  a  small  fraction;  and  all  the 
men  who  live  solely  on  their  incomes  receive 
a  very  much  smaller  fraction  of  the  annual 
earnings  of  capital.  This  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  about  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States. 

If  all  the  existing  wealth  were  distributed 
equally  among  all  the  workers  in  the  country, 
the  present  average  earning  of  $450  would  be 
increased  by  $150 — or  50  cents  a  day. 

These  big  figures  are  always  interesting  and 
they  totally  disprove  the  usual  Socialist  con- 
tention that  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  really 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  Still  such  a  proof 
does  not  reach  the  real  reason  for  the  Socialistic 
propaganda,  which  is  increasingly  energetic  in 
most  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  For  it  is  not  the 
mere  possession  of  wealth  that  arouses  hostility; 
it  is  the  political  and  economic  power  that  the 
possession  of  wealth  gives  or  is  supposed  to  give. 
Rich  men  and  groups  of  rich  men  control,  or 
may  control,  "natural"  monopolies  and  other 
monopolies  as  well — fuel  and  power  and  trans- 
portation and  in  some  countries  land;  and  by 
this  control  they  may  prevent  the  cheapening 
of  these  necessities.  So  the  strongest  Socialistic 
argument  runs. 

Even  worse,  they  may  control  political  power 
— legislation,  the  courts,  and  the  like;  and  by 
this  means  they  may  hinder  the  gradual  growth 
of  individual  character  and  influence  in  the 
state. 

These  are  the  strong  arguments  of  all  those 
schools  of  thought  that  we  loosely  call  Socialism ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  these,  the  figures  of  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  have 
little  effect  on  men's  minds.  The  fact  remains 
that  rich  men  can  combine  in  ways  that  poor 
men  can't.  A  dozen  men  who  own  or  control 
a  billion  dollars  can  exert  more  political  and 
industrial  power  than  5,000  men  who  own  ten 
billions.  A  million  men  who  earn  only  $450 
a  year  apiece  show  a  colossal  total  earning  of 
450  millions  of  dollars.  But  since  practically 
every  dollar  of  this  is  spent  and  must  be  spent 
for  living  expenses  as  fast  as  it  is  earned,  these 
million  men  have  practically  no  financial  power. 
One  man  with  an  income  one-tenth  as  great 
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as  all  of  these  put  together  may  have  an  enor- 
mously greater  power  than  all  of  them  combined . 
The  fallacy  of  Socialism  is  in  supposing  that 
men  are  much  more  nearly  equal  than  they  are 
in  capacity.  The  best  way  to  combat  it  is  to 
make  men  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  before 
the  law  and  in  opportunity.  This  means 
the  prevention  of  the  improper  economic  or 
political  use  of  wealth.  This  is  a  task  of 
government,  of  the  practical  business  world, 
and  of  society.  There  is  no  formula  whereby 
it  may  be  done.  It  can  be  done  only  by  the 
nurture  of  vigorous  personalities  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  right  social,  economic,  and 
political  standards — in  a  word,  by  public 
opinion  as  it  expresses  itself  in  all  these  ways. 
In  the  last  analysis,  this  is  the  only  safeguard 
that  we  have  against  any  dangerous  tendency. 

A  HUNDRED  MILLION-DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BANK 

THE  deposits  in  a  single  savings  bank, 
situated  on  the  Bowery  in  New  York,  have 
reached  100  million  dollars.  That  is  an  event 
not  only  in  the  life  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
but  also  in  the  life  of  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  It  is  not  a  community  in  which  one 
looks  for  thrift :  rather  the  contrary.  Of  course 
the  bank  does  not  draw  alone  from  the  poorer 
section  of  the  city.  Its  deposits  come  from  all 
over  New  York  and  from  outside  as  well.  Still 
it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  savings  bank 
located  as  this  one  is  located  should  have  be- 
come the  giant  of  the  savings  banks. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  is  a  huge  sum 
of  money.  In  these  days  when  the  Wall  Street 
financiers  have  adopted  a  hundred  millions  as 
the  unit  of  large  finance,  one  is  apt  to  forget  just 
how  big  the  sum  is.  The  deposits  in  this  one 
bank  are  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
entire  postal  savings  of  Japan.  If  put  into 
railroad  building,  they  would  build  more  than 
3,000  miles  of  road  at  an  average  of  $33,000  per 
mile — and  that  is  more  than  most  of  the  roads 
in  the  West  have  cost.  They  would  build  a 
fleet  of  fourteen  first-class  battleships  and  leave 
a  surplus.  Ten  years  ago,  the  total  net  deposits 
of  all  the  national  banks  in  Chicago  barely 
equaled  the  deposits  in  this  one  New  York 
savings  bank  to-day. 

Two  forces  have  brought  about  the  result. 
The  first  is  the  increasing  thrift  of  the  people. 
Wages,  of  course,  have  been  very  high  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  men  have  learned  to  save 
because  they  had  something  to  save.  The 
lesson  of  thrift  has  been  a  hard  one  for  the 


average  American  working  man  and  woman  to 
learn.  It  comes  more  naturally  to  the  German, 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  Italian  of  the  East  Side 
than  to  anyone  born  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
— yet  it  has  come  to  the  native  American,  to 
some  extent  at  least.  There  are  about  200,000 
people  who  have  deposits  in  this  one  bank. 
Throughout  the  whole  country,  there  are  over 
8,000,000  who  have  funds  in  the  savings  banks. 
In  one  year,  1906,  the  number  of  depositors 
increased  nearly  half  a  million. 

The  other  force  that  has  made  this  bank  great 
is  the  stringent  state  law  of  New  York  with 
regard  to  savings  banks.  That  law  has  made 
them  as  nearly  absolutely  safe  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  All  investments  are  limited  to 
a  certain  kind  of  real  estate  loan,  to  certain 
strong  railroad  bonds,  and  to  certain  specified 
loans.  Inspection  is  rigid  and  severe.  The 
savings  bank  is  not  a  business  institution  so 
much  as  it  is  a  trust  for  the  people.  The  men 
who  undertake  it  look  for  no  sudden  profits, 
but  seek  their  reward  through  slow  growth  and  - 
stability.  The  result  is  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  come  to  regard  the  savings 
banks  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts — where 
similar  laws  are  enforced — as  the  safest, 
soundest,  and  most  conservative  financial 
institutions  in  this  country.  It  is  a  lesson  the 
other  states  may  well  take  to  heart. 

A  LESSON  FROM  MARS 

THE  astronomers  this  summer  have  another 
chance  to  find  out  what  they  can  about 
life  on  Mars,  while  the  planet  is  within  the 
nearest  range  of  our  telescopes  and  cameras. 
Whether  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  have  a  system 
of  artificial  canals  or  not,  the  theory  that  they 
have  has  a  great  interest  for  men  of  imaginative 
minds,  as  Professor  Ray  Lankester  has  pointed 
out,  for  purely  terrestrial  reasons.  These  canals, 
if  the  astronomers'  guess  be  correct,  imply  the 
peaceful  cooperation  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  planet.  It  is  an  irrigation-work  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  The  inhabitants  must  all 
have  not  only  peaceful  relations  but  a  definite 
and  active  plan  of  cooperation  with  one  another 
from  pole  to  pole.  There  must  be  social  and 
industrial  helpfulness  as  well  as  peace.  The 
whole  planet  must  be  as  one  country.  Social- 
ism itself  has  never  dreamed  nor  sketched  a 
more  complete  system  of  cooperation. 

Now  this  is  good  to  think  about.  If  all  the 
nations  on  our  globe  were  obliged  to  depend 
for  water  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth  upon  the 
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peaceful  cooperation  of  all  other  nations,  we 
should  make  short  work  of  war.  Great 
captains  with  their  noise  and  guns  would  go  out 
of  fashion  in  a  jiffy;  the  barriers  of  high  tariffs 
would  disappear;  we  should  manage  the  world 
with  much  less  tomfoolery  of  kings  and  parlia- 
ments; and  peace  conferences  would  be 
unnecessary. 

This  gives  a  suggestion  of  constructive  states- 
manship— the  making  of  trade  and  communi- 
cation and  association  easy,  the  working  out  of 
government  and  of  industry  so  as  to  make  it 
cooperative  in  a  world-wide  way,  the  bringing 
of  men  and  of  nations  to  look  upon  themselves, 
not  as  parts  of  a  parish  nor  of  a  province  nor  of 
one  country  only,  but  as  parts  of  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  gradually  going  in  that 
direction,  but  the  progress  is  rather  slow. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  this  universal 
Martian  unity  and  peace  rest  on  a  mechanical 
necessity.  So,  too,  it  is  worth  recalling,  the 
most  rapid  strides  that  we  have  made  toward 
world-unity  have  been  taken  because  of 
mechanical  inventions — the  steam-engine,  the 
telegraph,  and  the  like.  And  mechanical  helps 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  best  helps  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Railroads  are 
mechanical,  and  flying-machines,  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  most  of  the  means  whereby 
we  have  increased  the  production  of  useful 
things.  Mechanical,  in  a  sense,  are  the 
methods  of  conquering  the  tropics  so  that  white 
men  may  live  and  work  there.  When  we 
perfect  the  machinery  of  communication,  of 
transportation,  and  of  production  (of  which  our 
present  machinery  is  probably  the  crude  first 
forms  of  an  experimental  period),  then  the 
Socialists  and  Utopians  will  come  to  their  own 
and  we  may  learn  the  lesson  of  the  dwellers  on 
Mars. 

Yet,  it  may  be  that  the  whole  canal  system 
of  that  planet — their  water  supply,  from  pole 
to  pole — is  owned  by  a  trust,  and  the  inhabitants 
form  one  great  peaceful  community  because 
they  are  in  industrial  serfdom! 

WORLD-WIDE  PROBLEMS  OF  RACE 

A  GREAT  volume  of  instructive  literature 
has  been  suggested  by  the  British 
Colonial  Conferences — books  about  imperial 
political  organization,  about  commerce,  and 
about  all  the  kinds  of  world-wide  tasks  that 
engage  the  attention  of  the  strongest  organiza- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  race  of  men  that  ever 
lived;  for   the   British    Empire,    whatever   its 


future,  is  so  far  the  biggest  political  fact  in 
human  history. 

Any  man  who  follows  this  literature,  both  in 
English  periodicals  and  in  books,  finds  the  key 
to  the  dominant  thought  and  feeling  every- 
where in — race-unity.  This  is  almost  as  true 
now  as  it  was  centuries  ago  when  race-dif- 
ference was  of  itself  a  sufhcent  cause  of  enmity 
and  often  of  war.  Toleration  of  other  races 
has  grown  with  every  century — grown  in  some 
aspects;  but  the  radical  race-difference  always 
asserts  itself.  In  India,  in  Africa,  in  China, 
in  the  West  Indies,  wherever  there  is  an  English- 
man, he  regards  other  races  as  radically  dif- 
ferent and  as  inferior  to  his  own,  and  he  at 
least  tacitly  denies  their  ability  ever  to  rise  to 
his  level. 

The  application  of  this  fact  to  political  and 
military  organization,  to  trade,  and  to  all  the 
other  practical  problems  of  civilization — that  is 
the  British  Empire;  and  every  discussion  of 
large  policies  comes  back  to  this  central  fact. 

While,  therefore,  the  Peace  Conference  is 
dealing,  in  its  restricted  and  almost  necessarily 
non-committal  way,  chiefly  with  the  courtesies 
and  the  etiquette  of  quarrels  between  "  civi- 
lized" Powers,  the  gravest  dangers  to  peace 
in  the  future,  as  they  were  in  the  recent  past, 
are  the  dangers  of  race-conflict.  Witness  the 
Boer  War  in  South  Africa  and  especially  the 
Japanese-Russian  War.  Witness  the  danger 
that  will  arise  at  some  time  at  Constantinople. 
Witness  the  unrest  in  India.  Witness  the 
little  irritations  of  the  Japanese  in  California. 
Witness  our  long  unsuccessful  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  Witness  the  troubles  these  forty 
years  in  our  Southern  States — for  that  matter, 
our  troubles  since  African  slavery  was  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  deep  hostility,  too,  in  some  other 
races  to  the  English — to  all  white  men.  It  has 
been  only  fiuy  years  since  the  Indian  mutiny, 
and  there  is  a  persistent  unrest  to-day  in  India. 
The  Japanese  are  so  jealous  of  their  race  pride 
that  they  easily  take  offense.  The  Chinese 
have  no  love  for  "foreign  devils,"  and  very 
little  reason  to  have. 

The  great  field  for  humanitarianism  in  the 
future — for  that  matter,  the  one  great  direction 
of  true  civilization — is  not  the  field  of  mere 
religious  propaganda,  but  the  adjustment  of 
race-differences.  The  task  is  to  find  honor- 
able and  peaceful  ways  of  lessening  the  dislike 
that  most  races  of  men  have  for  other  races — 
to  find  ways  of  living  and  working  together  in 
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a  world  over  which  no  one  race  can  rule  in  our 
stage  of  civilization,  now  long  past  the  tribal 
organization.  And  this  must  be  done  without 
causing  national  decay.  Yet  it  was  out  of 
mere  tribal  organization  that  national  strength 
and  race-strength  originally  came. 

WORK  FOR  EVERYBODY 

THE  Bureau  of  Labor  (at  Washington) 
has  made  a  systematic  inquiry  about  the 
demand  for  workers  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  its  officers  has  given  out  this 
statement : 

"No  man  in  this  country,  able  and  willing  to  work,  has 
any  excuse  for  idleness.  There  is  demand  from  practically 
every  state  for  labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  The 
governors  or  other  officials  are  calling  on  us  to  send  them 
men  and  women  who  want  work,  and  giving  assurances 
that  the  work  will  be  provided.  The  factories  and  farms, 
the  mines  and  mills,  all  join  in  the  chorus  of  demand,  while 
from  everywhere  comes  the  note  of  insistence  that  more 
domestic  servants  be  provided." 

The  most  insistent  demand  is  for  farm  la- 
borers, because  theirs  is  among  the  least  remun- 
erative of  all  work  done  by  men.  So  great  has 
become  this  demand  that,  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  farms  have  been  wholly  or  in  part 
abandoned  and  can  be  bought  at  very  low 
prices.  This  is  conspicuously  true  in  New 
England,  but  something  of  the  same  condition 
is  coming  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  also. 
The  Southern  States  are  among  the  most  insist- 
ent for  farm  laborers,  Louisiana  offering,  for 
example,  free  houses  and  free  fuel  (bills  for 
fuel  there  are  at  most  not  enormous!).  A  man 
who  can  and  will  work  a  farm  can  get  land  at  a 
profitably  low  price  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  fact,  a  man  who  can  work  the  land 
well,  may  anywhere  become  independent. 

Mechanics — skilled  labor  of  almost  every 
kind — are  needed  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
except  in  the  large  cities,  to  which,  of  course, 
they  flock  in  the  greatest  numbers  because 
wages  there  are  highest. 

Yet  in  every  city  there  are  swarms  of  people 
who,  if  they  do  not  lack  employment,  lack  pro- 
ductive and  lucrative  work.  Men  and  women 
(and  sometimes  children)  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  at  work  in  sweat-shops  and  in 
hopelessly  uneconomic  pursuits  who,  if  they 
would  work  the  soil  with  intelligence  or  would 
learn  skilled  trades,  could  become  independent, 
to  their  own  betterment  and  to  the  betterment 
of  the  whole  community  and  especially  to  the 
betterment  of  their  offspring. 


THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  LIFE 

IN  MANY  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Southern  States  in  particular,  the 
"unwritten  law"  is  stronger  than  the  law 
against  murder.  There  have  recently  been 
two  cases  in  Virginia.  The  kinsmen  of 
wronged  women  have  been  acquitted  for  killing 
their  betrayers.  In  one  case  there  was  no 
evidence  of  crime  done  by  the  man  that  was 
killed  except  the  unsupported  word  of  the 
woman.  Since  the  acquittal  of  the  murderer, 
women  in  that  community  have  begun  a  move- 
ment to  erect  a  monument  to  the  young  man 
who  was  murdered,  this  being  their  way  of 
expressing  their  belief  in  his  innocence.  Again, 
in  Mississippi,  Governor  Vardaman  pardoned 
a  woman  who  had  been  convicted  of  killing 
a  man  who  had  done  her  wrong  and  told  about 
it  when  he  was  drunk.  This  was  a  sort  of 
extension  of  the  "unwritten  law"  in  a  curious 
way.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  a  man 
may  with  impunity  kill  another  man  who  has 
wronged  a  woman,  a  woman  herself  may  kill 
a  man  who  commits  crime  with  her  and  re- 
veals it. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
"unwritten  law"  is  only  one  evidence  of  the 
cheapness  with  which  life  is  held,  just  as 
execution  by  a  mob  is  another  evidence  of  the 
same  thing.  If  a  man  may  kill  another  on 
the  unsupported  evidence  of  a  woman  and  be 
sure  of  acquittal,  we  pass  at  once  beyond  the 
reign  of  law  and  come  into  a  social  order  where 
private  vengeance  has  sway. 

There  are  other  evidences  of  a  different  sort 
of  the  cheapness  with  which  we  hold  human  life. 
There  was  an  accident  a  little  while  ago  in  the 
Pennsylvania  tunnel  under  New  York  City,  and 
a  man  was  killed.  There  are  many  accidents 
in  these  tunnels  and  there  is  a  long  list  of 
victims.  In  this  case  the  man  killed  "was 
known  only  as  'Tony.'  His  number  was  857. 
Nothing  was  known  of  his  address,  his  relatives, 
or  his  friends.  .  .  .  The  death  of  'Tony' 
was  reported  to  the  coroner's  office  and  his  body 
was  sent  to  the  morgue."  The  foreman  was 
arrested.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  practically  all 
other  such  "accidents,"  nobody  is  punished. 

Of  course,  in  many  such  cases  where  men 
are  doing  hazardous  work  they  lose  their  lives 
by  their  own  carelessness.  But  in  many  more 
instances,  the  accidents  result  from  the  careless- 
ness of  somebody  else.  Yet,  however  stringent 
the  laws,  they  are  seldom  enforced.  Incidents  of 
this  sort  show  again  how  cheap  human  life  is — 
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in  some  sections  of  the  country  under  certain 
conditions  and  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
under  other  conditions.  Fundamentally  the 
matter  is  the  same :  too  small  a  value  is  put  on 
a  human  life.  And  this  is  yet  a  defect  in  our 
American  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

A  SHORT  STEP  ON  A  LONG  JOURNEY 

IF  THE  facts  about  disease  and  its  causes 
and  its  transmission  that  have  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  were  known  and 
heeded  by  the  whole  population,  all  contagious 
and  most  infectious  diseases  might  be  banished 
in  a  single  generation.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  any  country  or  community,  if  all  the  people 
would  work  together,  to  begin  a  whollv  new 
era  in  health  and  consequently  in  efficiency 
and  in  happiness — to  be  more  healthful  and 
robust  than  any  large  group  of  people  has  ever 
been  since  the  world  began. 

We  are  making  progress  in  this  direction, 
greater  progress,  perhaps,  than  ever  before. 
But  it  is  slow,  at  its  swiftest.  How  discourag- 
ingly  slow  it  is  in  comparison  with  what  it 
might  be !  For  we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  that 
public  and  social  opinion  which  will  discredit 
a  man  who  becomes  ill — regard  him  as  a  fool  or 
a  criminal  and  untrustworthy.  We  have  not 
yet  come  into  that  state  of  mind  which  would 
compel  the  swift  and  severe  punishment  of  any 
property-holder  who  has  a  place  where  mosqui- 
toes may  breed,  or  who  keeps  a  stable  or  a  house 
that  swarms  with  flies.  Yet  such  persons  are 
worse  public  enemies,  let  us  say,  than  petty 
thieves  or  other  kinds  of  criminals  against 
property  whom  we  energetically  punish.  We 
shall  reach  this  state  of  mind  some  day. 

In  proof  of  such  a  prediction,  consider  a 
recent  action  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  which  is,  of  course,  a  body  of  very 
practical  men,  who  address  themselves  to  very 
practical  tasks.  The  association  solicited  a 
fund  to  investigate  "  the  part  played  by  flies  in 
carrying  germs  of  intestinal  diseases  from  the  pol- 
luted waters  about  the  city  to  the  food  supplies 
exposed  for  sale."  Nobody  knows  how  many 
deaths  and  how  much  suffering  and  how  much 
impaired  efficiency  are  caused  in  this  way.  A 
polluted  pool  or  a  neglected  lot  or  an  uncared- 
for  backyard  on  a  farm  or  in  a  suburban 
village  has  its  germs  of  disease  and  its  swarm 
of  flies.  The  flies  carry  the  germs  to  the  fruit 
and  the  vegetables  that  are  sold  in  the  city  and 
eaten  without  cooking;  and  men,  women,  and 
children  contract  diseases  in  mysterious  ways. 


Nobody  punishes  the  culprit.  Nobody  knows 
who  the  culprit  is.  We  yet  accept  such  diseases 
as  unavoidable  incidents  of  life. 

Society  is  only  beginning  to  learn  the  extent 
to  which  cooperation  is  necessary,  especially 
sanitary  cooperation.  For  the  smaller  the 
enemy,  the  more  perfect  must  be  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  cooperation  to  guard  against  it. 
To  defeat  flies  and  mosquitoes,  to  say  nothing  of 
typhoid  and  tubercular  enemies,  requires  a 
more  compact  and  "centralized"  government 
than  we  have  yet  accustomed  ourselves  to; 
for  we  are  still  in  that  crude  stage  of  political 
and  social  cooperation  where  the  chief  work  of 
government  is  fighting  human  enemies. 

TKE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  GREATEST  PROGRESS 

THE  direction  in  which  the  surest  and  most 
helpful  progress  lies  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  is  not  in  politics  nor  in  religious 
faith  nor  in  what  is  usually  meant  when  we 
say  "education" — that  is,  the  formal  training 
of  youth  in  a  conventional  set  of  studies.  The 
most  rapid  and  certain  progress  would  be  made 
by  the  application  to  daily  life  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated.  Some 
discoveries  and  inventions  do  find  practical 
application  quickly  and  easily,  such  as  electric 
lighting,  the  telephone,  the  gas-engine,  inocula- 
tion for  diphtheria,  and  many  more.  Others, 
and  many  very  much  simpler,  remain  unap- 
plied or  are  slow  in  finding  practical  use.  We 
are  beginning  to  apply  the  transmission  of 
power  by  the  rapid  development  of  hitherto 
unused  water-power.  But  we  are  yet  very  slow 
about  it.  We  are  strangely  slow,  too,  in  ap- 
plying electricity  to  many  household  uses.  In 
the  great  field  of  preserving  health — preventive 
medicine,  we  sometimes  call  it — we  are  crimi- 
nally slow.  The  quack  and  the  vendor  of  drugs, 
even  of  unknown  drugs,  do  as  thriving  a  busi- 
ness as  they  ever  did.  In  those  tasks  that 
require  more  compact  social  and  political 
organization,  such  as  the  conquest  of  tuber- 
culosis, the  prevention  of  diseases  conveyed 
by  milk  and  water,  the  extermination  of  mos- 
quitoes and  the  like,  we  go  forward  hesitatingly. 
The  adoption  of  healthful  methods  of  eating, 
even  the  eating  of  less  food  in  middle  life,  is  a 
slow  process.  Real  health-resorts,  or  sani- 
taria— places  where  men  and  women  may 
learn  before  disease  attacks  them  how  to  live 
so  as  to  avoid  the  ailments  that  a  wrong  system 
of  life  will  surely  bring — ought  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  everybody  and  ought  to  be  so  con- 
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ducted  as  to  be  free  of  "fads"  and  above  the 
suspicion  of  mere  private  gain.  Along  with 
this  conception  of  right  living  and  of  guarding 
against  disease,  we  ought  to  develop  practi- 
tioners of  prevention,  prescribers  of  modes  of 
life  according  to  individual  needs. 

Again,  the  application  to  agriculture  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  and  that  are  not  yet  in  general  use 
would  enable  many  men,  perhaps  most  men, 
who  now  till  the  soil,  to  double  their  yields. 
Yet  the  teaching  of  the  farmers  who  are  them- 
selves now  tilling  the  earth  has  been  hardly 
begun.  These  facts,  for  example,  have  been 
proved  time  and  again:  By  the  expenditure  of 
one  per  cent,  more — of  $101  where  $100  is  now 
spent— the  dairyman  who  has  common  cows 
could  get  a  breed  of  cows  that  would  yield 
from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  more  milk  or 
butter.  The  same  will  hold  good  of  wheat — 
common  wheat  as  against  wheat  of  a  good 
variety.  The  labor  is  the  same  in  each 
case. 

Most  of  these  tasks  require  community  of 
action.  They  require  a  degree  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  not  developed  yet.  A  sufficiently 
compact  organization  and  cooperation  of  society 
would  enable  us  to  eliminate  an  enormous 
number  of  economic  wastes  that  we  endure  only 
by  reason  of  habit. 

It  will  become  one  of  the  evidences  of  public 
spirit  in  men  and  in  bodies  of  men  that  they 
turn  their  attention  to  such  tasks.  The  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  had  not  the 
slightest  idea,  when  it  was  organized,  that  it 
would  ever  consider  it  a  part  of  its  business  to 
set  about  the  possible  extermination  of  house 
flies;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  greater 
public  service  that  it  could  do. 

We  have  hitherto  left  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  practical  betterment  of  groups  or  com- 
munities of  people  either  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  inventors  (a  perfectly  good  method 
as  far  as  it  goes)  or  to  the  impractical  and 
badly  managed  experiments  of  the  builders  of 
Utopias  or  of  "colonies,"  who  have  burdened 
the  real  work  of  betterment  with  a  lot  of  theories 
and  doctrines.  There  is  an  indefinite  field  of 
work  in  furthering  the  practical  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  for  all  sorts  of  or- 
ganizations. If  a  great  association  of  mer- 
chants in  New  York  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  attack  flies,  any  practical  organization  of 
men  or  women  may  find  similar  tasks  near  at 
hand. 


THE  PHYSICAL  CONSCIENCE 

IN  A  noteworthy  review  of  the  attention 
given  to  some  form  of  physical  culture  in 
almost  all  countries,  Dr.  Richard  Cole  Newton 
says  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly: 

"In  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian alike,  are  to  be  perceived  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
approach  of  a  general  'physical  renaissance  such  as  the 
world  has  only  seen  twice,  or  perhaps  thrice,  and  which 
preceded  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  mankind.'  In  spite  of  the  lamentations  which  we  so 
often  hear  of  the  sordidness  and  vulgarity  of  modern  life, 
of  the  brazen  display  of  wealth  and  the  venality  of  public 
men,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  tide  is  setting  in 
toward  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood  and  a  purer,  simpler, 
and  more  wholesome  life;  and  not  the  least  of  these  signs 
is  the  evidence  gathered  from  many  different  sources  that 
the  physical  conscience  is  again,  after  slumbering  for  2,000 
years,  awakening  and  asserting  itself,  and  will  rule  the 
world  again  as  it  did  in  ancient  Greece. 

"  If  the  coming  man  will  listen  to  its  voice,  it  will  lead  him 
into  'a  civilization  that  will  surpass  that  of  Greece  by  as 
much  as  the  present  age  surpasses  that  of  Pericles  in  the 
solid  progress  of  the  sciences  and  their  application  to  the 
useful  arts.'  " 

Some  of  the  facts  that  warrant  this  cheerful 
outlook  are  the  sane  and  well-balanced  atten- 
tion that  all  the  leading  peoples  of  the  world  are 
giving  to  physical  training  for  the  masses — 
physical  training  as  a  necessary  aid  to  efficiency 
and  to  health.  Consider  the  change  in  our  own 
country.  Eighty  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
college  gymnasium  in  the  United  States.  To- 
day hardly  a  college  can  be  found  without  one. 
A  large  part  of  our  cities  employ  physical 
training  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Even 
the  Sunday  Schools  have  "athletic  leagues." 
The  attendance  at  the  gymnasia  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  50,000  to  more  than 
150,000  in  ten  years.  The  same  tendency  is 
shown  also  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations.  Dr.  Newton  declares  that  "the 
city  of  Philadelphia  alone  spends  more  resources 
and  employs  more  agents  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  to-day  than  did  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world  a  century  ago."  Chicago  has 
more  than  73  acres  of  playgrounds,  Phila- 
delphia no,  Brooklyn  40,  Boston  200. 

All  this  is  matched  and  much  of  it  surpassed 
in  some  other  countries.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
modern  nations  are  turning  their  social  and 
educational  forces  in  the  same  direction — Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Japan  in  particular. 

How  long  it  has  taken  the  Christian  part  of 
mankind  to  recover  from  the  mediaeval  concep- 
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tion  of  the  body  as  a  thing  of  little  account  or  of 
worse  than  no  value,  a  thing  to  be  punished  and 
suppressed!  But  the  sweeping  and  pleasing 
thought  that  a  higher  civilization  lies  in  the 
direction  that  we  are  now  going  is  warranted; 
and  its  attainment  will  not  be  long  postponed 
if  well-balanced  physical  training  and  healthful 
living  become  general  enough.  The  "physical 
conscience"  and  "the  sense  of  health"  are 
among  the  most  important  senses  of  mankind. 

A  SCULPTOR  OF  ENDURING  FAME 

BY  THE  death  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens, 
on  August  3rd,  the  country  lost  not 
only  its  most  distinguished  sculptor  but  one 
whose  influence  had  a  very  real  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  artistic  taste  in  public  and  private 
life.  For  while  in  his  own  art  he  was  the  first 
to  represent  the  value  of  the  modern  system 
of  Parisian  training,  he  also  was  the  intimate 
of  architects  and  painters  who,  returning  from 
the  schools  of  Paris  thirty  years  ago,  established 
new  standards  of  taste  and  technical  pro- 
ficiency. Their  example  has  been  followed  by 
thousands,  until  now  throughout  the  country 
there  are  evidences  of  the  improved  conditions 
in  monumental  and  domestic  buildings,  and 
in  their  external  and  interior  embellishments. 

Before  the  entrance  of  Saint  Gaudens  into 
public  recognition,  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  his  "Farragut"  in  1881,  the  trend  of 
American  students  of  sculpture  had  been 
toward  Rome  and  imitation  of  the  antique 
had  served  them  as  a  motive.  But  Saint 
Gaudens  went  to  Paris,  and  in  the  studio  of 
Jouffrey  came  under  the  modern  system  of 
teaching  that  was  based  upon  the  study  of  life. 
It  was  a  rigorous  discipline  for  eye  and  hand, 
but  he  had  already  proved  his  capacity  for  hard 
work  by  the  practice  for  six  years  of  the  craft 
of  cameo-cutting,  attending  meanwhile  the 
evening  classes  at  the  Cooper  Union  and 
National  Academy.  His  course  at  Jouffrcy's 
completed,  he  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  being 
especially  attracted  by  the  works  of  Donatello 
and  the  early  Florentines.  Their  simple  and 
sincere  rendering  of  nature  corresponded  with 
the  teachings  of  Jouffrey  and  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  temperament. 

As  soon  as  his  "Farragut"  appeared,  it  was 
recognized  that  its  unqualified  naturalness  and 
the  atmosphere  of  character  with  which  it  was 
invested  set  a  new  and  a  higher  standard.  He 
has  since  given  the  country  a  series  of  memo- 
rial statues — Lincoln,  Sherman,  Peter  Cooper, 


Shaw,  and  others;  for  their  extraordinary 
fidelity  of  portraiture  and  their  exalted  sug- 
gestion, these  challenge  rivalry  with  the  finest 
European  sculpture  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  Saint  Gaudens  had  to  a  rare  degree  the 
essentially  artistic  faculty  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "plastic  mind."  He  felt  and  thought 
in  terms  of  form,  and  his  intelligence  and 
imagination  alike  expressed  themselves  natur- 
ally and  completely  in  modeled  surfaces.  He 
needed  no  accessories  to  make  his  meaning 
clear  to  others  as  to  himself;  for  his  com- 
prehension of  a  subject  was  purely  and  ex- 
clusively artistic,  without  the  slightest  strain 
of  literary  or  anecdotal  tendency.  His  busi- 
ness was  to  model  a  figure  and  in  the  modeling 
itself  to  express  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
original  impressed  him.  The  measure  of  his 
distinction  consisted  less  in  the  excellence  of 
technique,  for  this  he  shared  with  other  sculp- 
tors, than  in  his  wonderful  capacity  of  seeing 
the  significance  in  form  and  of  interpreting  it 
purely  through  form.  It  was  this  which  gave 
to  every  thing  to  which  he  set  his  hand  both  a 
tangible  and  an  elusive  dignity.  A  supreme 
example  is  his  "Lincoln."  Compared  with 
it,  almost  all  other  representations  seem  com- 
monplace, while  none  approaches  its  impres- 
siveness.  And  a  similar  genius  for  including 
the  spiritual  personality  in  the  physical  is  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  all  his  works.  A 
review  of  these  appeared  in  The  World's 
Work,  February,  1904;  since  that  date  a  statue 
of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  has  been  unveiled 
in  Dublin.  Practically  his  last  finished  work 
was  the  designing  of  the  new  gold  coins  soon 
to  be  issued  by  the  Government. 

THE  DIRECTIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GROWTH 

SEVERAL  changes,  distinct  enough  to  be 
noted,  are  taking  place  in  the  growth  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  First  of  all,  a 
number  of  them  have  increased  in  attendance 
during  the  last  five  years  as  much  as  20  per 
cent. — a  very  remarkable  fact.  In  1903,  only 
three — Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Chicago — 
had  an  attendance  of  more  than  4,000  students. 
To-day  Cornell  and  the  Universities  of  Michi- 
gan and  Minnesota  fall  into  the  same  category. 
These  six  largest  universities  of  the  country  a  re- 
distributed equally  over  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  prominent 
Western  institutions  has  not  been,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  at  the  expense  of  their  older 
Eastern   rivals.     The   percentage   of  students 
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from  outside  the  North-Atlantic  States  enrolled 
in  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania, 
Princeton,  and  Yale  during  the  past  academic 
year  shows  an  increase  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding. At  the  same  time,  the  patronage  of 
the  three  or  four  leading  universities  of  the 
Middle  West  is  no  longer  local  but  truly 
national. 

The  enrollment  of  several  Eastern  univer- 
sities is  gradually  assuming  an  international 
aspect.  Most  "foreign"  students  come  from 
the  neighboring  countries  of  North  America, 
but  the  attendance  from  Asia  increases,  China 
and  India  having  lately  joined  Japan  in  send- 
ing a  number  of  young  men  to  our  institutions. 
England,  Germany,  and  France  all  send  good 
delegations.  In  fact,  every  important  nation 
of  Europe  is  represented.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-four  European  students  were  enrolled  last 
year  at  our  six  leading  Eastern  institutions. 
South  America  sends  us  few,  but  during  the 
past  year  the  number  from  this  continent  has 
nearly  doubled.  The  majority  of  those  who 
come  from  Europe  and  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  us  are  attracted  by  our  technological 
schools,  while  the  Japanese  show  a  particular 
fondness  for  political  science.  Our  profes- 
sional schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  also 
attract  many  foreigners. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  about  the 
gains  in  college  attendance  is  that  it  has  come 
in  spite  of  higher  requirements  for  admission 
and  advancement.  The  practice  of  demand- 
ing a  baccalaureate  degree  for  admission  to 
professional  schools  is  making  only  slow  head- 
way, but  the  so-called  "combined  course" 
plan,  whereby  a  student  is  enabled  to  earn  both 
his  baccalaureate  and  his  professional  degree 
in  five  or  six  years,  is  gaining  new  adherents 
every  year.  Harvard  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
establishing  high  standards  for  admission  to 
professional  study;  its  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology  have  been  conducted  on  a  graduate 
basis  for  several  years,  and  the  school  of  applied 
science  was  added  to  this  list  last  fall — the  first 
American  school  of  technology  to  be  placed 
on  that  basis. 

The  male  attendance  in  the  academic  de- 
partments of  our  universities  has  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  scientific  and  technological 
schools,  for  the  greatest  gain  is  in  these  latter. 
The  number  of  women  attending  our  higher 
institutions  is  continually  on  the  increase, 
especially  at  the  Western  universities,  where 
they   frequently  outnumber  the   men   in  the 


academic  department.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents of  pedagogy  is  growing  rapidly,  "  educa- 
tion" having  won  quite  general  recognition  as 
a  legitimate  university  study.  The  enrollment 
of  the  theological  faculties  tends  to  remain  low, 
but  such  studies  as  agriculture  and  forestry 
show  a  gain  in  popularity. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  university 
activity  are  the  summer  session  and  "  extension  " 
teaching.  The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Columbia  summer  session,  which  in  its  eighth 
year  attracted  almost  1,500  students,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  and  there  are  several  other  institutions 
where  an  almost  equally  rapid  growth  has  been 
experienced.  At  several  universities — notably 
Chicago,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania — a  series 
of  so-called  "extension"  courses  gives  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
summer  at  convenient  hours — Saturday  fore- 
noons, for  example — during  the  regular  term. 
These  departments  have  lately  taken  the  step 
of  utilizing  also  the  early  evening  hours,  the 
innovation  having  met  with  an  immediate 
response  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  The 
field  of  extension  teaching  has  vast  possibilities, 
especially  in  thickly  settled  communities. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNIVERSAL  PEACE 

THE  advocates  of  peace  who  loudly  express 
their  disappointment  in  the  "inaction" 
of  the  Hague  Conference  overlook  the  fact 
that  its  delegates  represent  governments,  not 
peace  societies.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  company 
of  men  and  women — all  of  the  same  opinion — 
to  come  together  and  resolve  that  war  is  a 
terrible  evil  and  that  every  sword  should  be 
turned  into  a  pruning-hook.  It  is  quite  an- 
other thing  for  an  international  delegation  of 
diplomats — speaking  different  languages,  hold- 
ing widely  different  personal  opinions,  and 
some  representing  nations  whose  policies  are 
directly  or  indirectly  opposed  to  universal  peace 
— to  bring  conflicting  views  into  harmony. 

The  leaders  of  this  Conference  are  practical 
men  and  do  not  expect  to  remove,  by  a  rising 
vote,  all  possibility  of  future  war.  Their 
energies  have  been  directed  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  preventable  wars  and  toward  the 
alleviation  of  the  terrors  of  inevitable  wars. 
The  very  fact  that  the  delegation  is  mainly 
made  up  of  international  lawyers  rather  than 
of  diplomats  (as  was  the  first  Conference)  shows 
that  the  peace  movement  has  at  last  reached 
the  practical  stage;  the  Powers  are  trying  to 
find  a  way  to    do  what    the  peace  societies 
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resolve  should  be  done.  That  this  kind  of  activ- 
ity is  more  lasting  than  sentimental  platitudes 
and  more  binding  than  oratory  is  shown  by 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  a  Peace  Conference  was  one  of  the  first 
rulers  to  engage  in  a  bloody  war,  and  by  the 
further  fact  that  on  the  day  the  Czar's  repre- 
sentative opened  the  present  Conference  his 
imperial  master  was  in  the  act  of  dissolving 
the  Russian  parliament. 

The  practical  results  of  the  present  Con- 
ference are  not  limited  to  the  list  of  articles  that 
will  eventually  appear  as  having  been  adopted. 
Since  the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace 
depends  chiefly  on  a  strong  international  senti- 
ment against  war,  the  fact  that  a  topic  was 
seriously  debated  in  this  Conference  is  itself 
both  significant  and  hopeful.  Here  are  some 
of  the  results  of  which  we  may  hope  to  reap 
the  benefit: 

(1)  Sooner  or  later,  we  shall  see  a  per- 
man°nt  court  of  arbitration  which  will  be  in  a 
real  sense  "the  Supreme  Court  of  the  World." 
Before  this  court  will  come  the  nations  with 
their  quarrels,  just  as  individuals  now  appear 
before  lesser  courts. 

(2)  Governments  will  cease  to  use  their 
armies  and  navies  in  the  collection  of  private 
debts  unless  payment  be  refused  after  the 
Hague  Tribunal  has  approved  the  validity  of 
such  claims.  This  is  the  American  modifica- 
tion of  "the  Drago  doctrine." 

(3)  Unfortified  towns  shall  not  be  bom- 
barded at  all. 

(4)  Churches,  hospitals,  monuments,  and 
so  on,  wnen  marked  in  a  manner  agreed  upon, 
shall  be  spared  in  the  bombardment  of  a 
fortified  city. 

(5)  Merchant  vessels  and  other  private 
property  at  sea  must  for  the  present  remain 
exposed   to   capture,   but   there   is  a   growing 


sentiment  among  the  nations  that  such  property 
should  be  made  immune. 

These,  and  other  results  less  concrete,  are 
long  steps  in  the  direction  of  universal  peace 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  American 
delegation  has  exerted  an  influence  second  to 
that  of  no  other  nation.  It  was  General 
Porter's  wise  modification  of  Dr.  Drago's 
proposition  that  really  secured  its  adoption, 
and  Mr.  Choate  has  been  the  leading  advocate 
of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  His  clear 
and  convincing  address  on  this  subject,  fol- 
lowing his  earnest  ivdividual  efforts,  had  much 
to  do  with  changing  the  opposition  and  indif- 
ference of  some  of  the  delegates  into  enthusi- 
astic support  of  the  proposition. 

However  impractical  may  be  the  hope  of 
permanent  universal  peace,  we  may  at  least  be 
sure  that  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  has 
lessened  the  danger  of  war  in  many  ways  and 
robbed  it  of  a  part  of  its  brutality. 

Long  and  sometimes  fruitless  discussions  in 
committee  meetings  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Conference  may  vex  the  souls  of  the  impatient, 
but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  we  have  at 
last  reached  a  point  where  the  foremost  nations 
are  willing  to  spend  days  and  even  weeks  in 
the  effort  to  find  a  legitimate  way  leading  to 
permanent  peace. 

A  MISTAKE 

THERE  was  an  obvious  but  serious  error 
in  the  article  on  "The  Prevention  of 
War"  in  The  World's  Work  for  July.  In 
the  table  on  page  9145,  the  two  lines  showing 
the  cost  and  the  number  of  men  killed  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1876  and  the  Spanish- 
American  war  were  accidentally  transposed  in 
the  mechanical  department  after  the  pages  had 
received  their  final  reading.  The  error  was 
too  glaring,  perhaps,  to  be  misleading. 
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ALMOST  every  mail  brings  to  The 
World's  Work  letters  from  readers 
who  have  money  in  the  savings  banks 
and  want  to  know  how  to  invest  it  so  as  to  get 
better  results  than  the  banks  can  give  them. 
The  sums  range  from  $500  to  $5,000.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  applicants  have  never  been 
investors^  they  have  been  merely  savers.     Nine 


out  of  ten,  too,  want  conservative  investments. 
The  other  tenth  wishes  to  get  rich  in  a  hurry, 
and  wants  the  way  pointed  out. 

To  the  latter  class  this  magazine  has  no 
advice  to  give,  except  a  word  of  caution.  The 
others  we  can  help,  and  we  try  to  help.  The 
advice  given  varies  according  to  the  amount 
of   cash   involved,   the  sex  and   condition  of 
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the   applicant,    and   the  necessity  'of  getting 
high  interest  returns  out  of  the  investment. 

To  the  man  or  woman  who  has  saved  $500 
by  dint  of  long  self-sacrifice,  the  reply  is  almost 
invariable.  It  is  to  leave  the  money  in  the 
savings  bank,  provided  the  bank  is  organized 
under  strong  protective  laws.  To  the  New 
York  or  Massachusetts  saver  this  advice  is  al- 
ways given.  To  the  depositors  in  the  so- 
called  savings  banks  in  some  other  states 
we  think  it  a  kindness  to  suggest  that  they 
take  the  money  out  of  the  banks  and  put 
it  into  the  bonds  of  such  a  company  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  into  strong 
municipal  bonds.  This  article  is  not  the 
proper  place  to  discuss  in  full  the  laws  of  the 
various  states. 

Turning  to  the  wider  class  of  savers  who  are 
thinking  of  investment,  the  class  that  holds 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  cash,  earning  from  the 
savings  banks  an  average  of  perhaps  3f  per 
cent.,  the  question  becomes  more  difficult. 
This  is  the  class  of  people  that  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  the  promoter  and  the  swindler.  In  reality, 
such  an  individual  should  either  leave  the 
money  in  bank,  or  else  invest  it  only  in  a  most 
conservative  way;  but  it  is  astounding  how 
large  a  percentage  of  such  people  will  risk  half 
or  three-quarters  of  this  fund  in  some  mining 
stock,  some  great  invention,  or  some  iridescent 
dream  of  a  promoter. 

In  answering  such  queries,  this  magazine 
allows  itself  some  latitude.  If  the  saver  is  a 
man  on  a  good  salary,  pretty  well  established 
and  not  likely  to  worry  over  things,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  go  so  far  as  to  advise  the  purchase  of  a 
few  shares  of  a  standard  stock,  either  railroad 
or  industrial.  This  has  been  the  case  in  partic- 
ular this  last  spring.  A  small  amount  of 
Union  Pacific  preferred  or  common,  of  Great 
Northern  preferred,  Northern  Pacific,  New 
York  Central,  or  General  Electric  at  the  prices 
obtaining  through  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
has  not  seemed  to  us  amiss  for  such  an  investor. 
The  returns  are  large,  and  the  ultimate  values 
behind  the  stocks  are  plain  enough  for  any  man 
to  see. 

'  If  the  query  comes  from  a  woman  teaching 
school,  saving  a  pittance  from  stenography,  or 
saving  her  pennies  from  a  shop-girl's  pay,  the 
answer  is  very  generally  to  keep  the  account 
in  the  savings  bank,  unless  the  savings  bank  is 
in  a  state  where  an  investment  would  be  safer, 
or  at  least  as  safe.  In  a  case  like  this  last,  the 
advice  often  is  to  buy  bonds. 


Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
woman  school-teacher  who  has  saved  $1,000 
and  has  it  in  savings  banks  paying  her  3  per 
cent.,  under  laws  that  do  not  make  the  savings 
bank  absolutely  secure.  Various  replies  have 
been  given  to  such  queries  as  this.  One  in- 
vestment that  has  been  suggested  more  than 
once  is  as  follows: 

2  Bonds,  $500  each,  Pennsylvania  convertible  2h%> 

due  on  Nov.  i,  19 12,  selling  at  94     .      .      .      .   $940 
Left  in  bank 60 

Total $1,000 

The  price  is  the  quotation  ruling  at  the  time 
this  article  is  written.  It  may  vary,  either  way, 
before  the  article  is  printed.  A  commission 
to  the  banker  is  included  in  it.  This  is  very 
small — about  $1.25. 

Examining  such  a  transaction,  the  points  of 
advantage  will  become  clear.  In  the  savings 
bank,  the  annual  interest  is  $30.  From  the 
bonds,  the  annual  interest  is  $35,  paid  in  two 
instalments  on  November  1st  and  May  1st. 
Supposing  that  the  bonds  are  held  until  they 
come  due,  on  November  1,  1912,  and  are  then 
cashed,  the  proceeds  are  as  follows: 

From  principal $1,000.00 

From  interest  (simple) 102.50 

Total $1,192.50 

Add  amount  left  in  bank.     .  ....  60.00 

Simple  interest  at  3% 9.00 

Total $1,261.50 

Amount  if  left  in  bank,  with  simple  interest  at  3%     1,150.00 

Profit  through  investment $111.50 

If  anyone  cares  to  work  out  the  difference 
at  compound  interest,  reckoned  in  the  case  of 
the  bonds  by  depositing  the  $17.50  interest  on 
each  November  1st  and  May  1st  to  draw  3 
per  cent,  interest  in  the  savings  bank,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  do  so. 

No  one  in  the  United  States  expects  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  fail  to  pay  these 
interest  instalments  when  they  fall  due,  or  to 
pay  the  principal  in  191 2.  It  follows  that  the 
investment  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
absolutely  safe.  Dozens  of  other  investments 
equally  safe  may  be  selected.  This  particular 
bond  is  here  used  merely  because  it  has  seemed 
good  to  recommend  it  from  time  to  time  to 
individual  enquirers,  and  because  no  question 
of  safety  is  likely  to  arise  against  it  in  the  mind 
of  any  critic. 
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Of  course,  there  is  practically  no  chance  in 
such  an  investment  for  any  very  large  profits. 
It  is  true  that  the  bonds  are  convertible  into 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  on  any  November 
1st  or  May  1st,  if  the  holder  has  given  notice 
a  month  in  advance.  If  one  decided  to  make 
that  exchange,  he  would  receive  $700  in  stock 
for  his  $1,000  in  bonds.  The  consequence  is 
that  if  the  stock  should  during  the  next  five 
years  sell  at  a  price  higher  than  140  per  cent, 
of  its  par  value,  the  bonds  would  probably  sell 
higher  than  par  also.  The  company  can  retire 
them  at  102^  and  interest  on  any  interest  day, 
but  must  give  notice  ninety  days  in  advance. 
These  facts  give  to  the  investment  just  the 
slightest  touch  of  a  speculative  value.  It  is 
not  at  all  against  the  issue. 

This  form  of  investment  is  covered  at  some 
length,  because  it  seems  to  fit  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  inquiries  than  any  other  form  of 
investment  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Yet 
there  are  a  few  such  savers  of  money  who  in- 
sist on  getting  a  permanent  investment  to  yield 
them  7  per  cent.,  or  some  other  high  rate.  It 
is  wise  to  hesitate  before  encouraging  anyone 
to  take  money  out  of  the  bank  to  try  and  get  a 
high  return  from  it.  It  is  possible  to  get  7 
per  cent,  with  a  great  deal  of  safety,  but  usually 
one  cannot  at  the  same  time  have  the  money 
in  a  form  from  which  it  may  be  recovered 
quickly,  as  it  can  from  the  bonds.  There  are 
a  few  preferred  industrial  stocks,  small  issues 
on  great  corporations  that  pay  dividends  on 
their  common  stocks  and  have  done  so  for 
years,  that  are  desirable — but  they  are  few. 
We  know  of  practically  no  bonds  that  yield  so 
high  a  return  into  which  small  savings  should 
be  sunk. 

The  depositor  who  has  from  $2,000  to  $5,000 
in  the  banks  is  usually  more  confident  in  his 
search  for  investments  than  is  the  smaller 
investor.  In  most  cases  that  have  come  to  u^, 
the  depositor  has  made  former  investments. 
In  giving  advice  to  such  depositors,  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  this  year  to  advise  the  purchase  of 
a  block  of  notes  yielding  over  6  per  cent,  if 
held  to  maturity.  There  is  a  great  vaiiety  of 
these  notes  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  buyer 
goes  to  a  solid  banking  house  he  runs  little 
risk  of  getting  anything  that  will  go  wrong. 
No  one  can  imagine  a  condition  of  affairs  that 
will  compel  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  North 
American  Company,  or  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  to  fail  to  pay  Lhj  Interest  and  principal 


of  their  notes  that  fall  due  in  the  next  few  vears. 
The  main  disadvantage  of  these  notes  is 
their  short  term,  compelling  anothe  •  in\  estment 
in  three  years  or  so.  Of  course,  it  they  were 
not  so  short  they  would  not  give  so  much 
revenue.  The  savings  bank  depositor  may 
find  it  worth  while  to  make  the  investment 
merely  for  the  three  years,  figuring  that  the 
6  per  cent,  is  quite  enough  inducement.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  there  is  nothing 
else  worth  doing  in  the  line  of  investment,  he 
can  put  his  money  back  into  the  bank  and 
count  himself  a  gainer  by  the  additional  interest. 
From  the  above,  the  policy  of  The  World's 
Work  in  giving  advice  to  this  class  of  investors 
may  be  pretty  clearly  judged.  Under  the 
restrictions  noted,  the  range  of  possible  invest- 
ment covers  these  securities: 

High-class  bonds yield     4    to  5% 

High-class  stocks yield     4    to  7% 

Notes yield   4$  to  6£% 

Very  few  industrial  common  stocks  are 
advisable  for  even  the  best-versed  of  these 
investors.  Railroad  stocks  should  be  bought 
only  with  the  nicest  discrimination,  and  only  at 
a  time  when  the  yield  is  very  high  and  the 
dividends  are  secure,  so  far  as  well-versed  men 
may  judge.  Mining  stocks  and  new  industrial 
promotions  should  be  absolutely  baaed.  Only 
in  cases  where  high  revenue  seems  recessc^y 
should  even  the  better  class  railroad  stocks 
and  industrials  be  considered.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  real  investor  who  desires 
only  perfect  safety  and  stability  rather  thai  a 
chance  for  large  profits  on  his  principal  can- 
not, even  at  this  time  when  bonds  are  che<c 
get  much  if  any  over  5  per  cent,  on  his  money. 

The  average  reader  may  judge  for  him^lf 
in  what  class  of  investors  he  belongs.  When  he 
has  done  that,  carefully  weighing  and  con- 
sidering his  own  finances,  the  responsibilities 
that  rest  upon  him,  the  possible  calls  upon  his 
capital  that  he  will  have  to  meet  within  the 
next  few  years  and  his  ability  to  meet  them,  then 
he  is  properly  in  a  position  to  draw  his  money 
from  the  savings  bank  and  invest  it.  If  he  is 
at  all  uncertain  on  any  of  these  points,  he 
should  not  become  an  investor  except  in  the 
most  conservative  way.  For  the  savings  bank 
account  is  not  merely  a  method  of  saving  money ; 
it  is  also  an  anchor  to  windward.  So  long  as 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  that  it  will  be 
needed  in  that  capacity  it  should  not  be  de- 
pleted, even  though  the  interest  return  is  low 
and  the  growth  of  the  principal  extremely  slow. 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  NINE  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 

BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


THE  results  of  ten  years  are  not  an 
adequate  test  of  the  genius  of  a  nation 
new  to  the  task  of  colonization — and 
it  has  been  less  than  ten  years  since  a  small 
body  of  bluejackets  and  soldiers  struggled 
through  the  breakers  at  Guanica,  planted  the 
American  flag,  and  gave  the  small  Puertori- 
queho  the  first  genuine  thrill  of  his  humdrum 
life.  The  tourist  who  comes  to  San  Juan  by 
way  of  Havana  and  who  loiters  about  the  plazas 
or  rides  down  the  military  road  to  Ponce  may 
perhaps  feel  that  we  have  wrought  few  mighty 
works.  But  when  one  comes  who  first  saw 
Porto  Rico  from  the  topmast  of  an  army  trans- 
port, he  finds  new  wonders  at  every  step  arid 
is  unhappy  until  he  find  a  patient  friend  to 
whom  he  may  tell  the  story  of  how  different 
it  was  then. 

To  appreciate  what  has  been  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  that  the  Porto  Rico 
of  1898  was  essentially  a  part  of  Europe;  the 
United  States  and  all  that  it  represents  was  as 
utterly  foreign  to  the  average  native  as  was 
Arabia  or  Hindustan. 


"Where  is  Turkey?"  asked  an  American 
of  a  class  of  girls  in  the  superior  school  at 
Mayaguez. 

"In  Asia,"  came  the  answer  in  chorus. 

"What  is  its  capital?" 

"Constantinople,"   answered  the  chorus. 

"  Where  is  the  United  States  ?  " 

There  was  a  profound  silence. 

"The  study  of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  a  course  which  has  not  been  taken  yet!"  the 
teacher  hastened  to  explain. 

This  was  in  January,  1899.  The  course  is 
being  taken  now  and  everybody  knows  the 
answer. 

THE   AMERICAN   SCHOOL-TEACHER  AT  WORK 

The  critic  who  speaks  lightly  of  the  first 
colonial  experiments  of  the  United  States 
is  asked  to  ponder  the  story  of  the  American 
school-teacher  in  Porto  Rico.  Nine  years  ago, 
when  our  flag  went  up,  there  were  660,000 
people  upward  of  ten  years  of  age,  not  one  in 
five  of  whom  could  read  and  write  his  own 
language.     After  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
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THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  OF  PORTO  RICO  LAST  YEAR 
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Stereograph  Copyright,  1907,  by  Underwood  &  Underwuod,  N.  Y. 

THE  OLD  SPANISH  METHOD  OF  UNLOADING  SHIPS 
There    was    not   a  dock  on    the  coast.      Vessels    anchored    out    in   the   harbor  and  transferred    their  cargoes  to 
"  lighters."     The  loading  of  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fruits  was  an  expensive  process.      Passengers    came    ashore 
in  boats  or  on  the  shoulders  of  carriers 


THE  AMERICAN  METHOD  OF  UNLOADING  SHU'S 
Pier  No.  t.  San  Juan  harbor.      N'o.  2  will  soon  be  built,  and  others  are  planned  for  Pome  and   Mayaguez.       I  hi    1 
piers  will  make  obsolete  the  old  system  pf  light' 
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TRANSPORTATION   IN  THE  INTERIOR 

Formerly,   the  roads   would   not    permit   the  passage   of  even   a  two- 
wheeled  cart.     The  (arm  products  reached  the  market  in  baskets 

rule,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  greater 
than  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  greater  even 
than  that  of  any  other  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  much  greater  than  in  Cuba.  That 
the  relatively  few  who  could  read  and  write 
were  unusually  accomplished  in  penmanship 
and  fancy  work  is  about  all  that  a  charitable- 
person  could  say  in  favor  of  public  instruction 
as  we  found  it. 

Trace  on  the  accompanying  map  these  routes : 
Ponce  northeast  to  San   Juan;  Ponce  west  to 


Phutograph  by  A.  K.  Hjnks 
AN  EN'GIXE  OF    PROGRESS 
The  steam  rollers   are  making   history  in  Porto  Rico.    An  additional 
fund  of  $1  ,000,000  will  shortly  be  available  for  road-building 

Yauco  and  northwest  to  Mayaguez ;  Ponce  north 
to  Utuado  and  eastward  to  Jayuya,  Ciales, 
Corozal,  Naranjito,  and  thence  to  Bayamon; 
Aibonito  northwest  to  Ciales;  from  Ponce 
entirely  around  the  island  by  sea,  within  con- 
stant sight  of  the  shore.  In  passing  and 
repassing  over  these  trails  for  four  months  in 
1898,  I  saw  only  one  building  that  looked  as  if 
it  might  have  been  erected  for  school  purposes. 
"The  little  red  schoolhouse"  was  not  on  the 
landscape.     In    one    town    I    sought    out    the 


Stereograph  Copyright.  1907.  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N    Y, 

A  FREQUENT  SPECTACLE  UN  THE  SECOND-BEST  ROADS 
In  1898,  there  were  few  Porto  Rican  roads  so  good  as  this 
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AN    INLAND   "TRANSFER  COMPANY" 

Most  of  the  roads  of  the  interior   would    not    permit   the  passage  of 

any  wheeled  vehicle 

school-teacher  and  found  that  the  front  room 
of  his  dwelling  was  the  schoolroom.  We  sat 
down  on  the  bare  floor  to  discuss  the  English 
language  and   he  chalked  out   from  dictation 


the  conjugation  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  using  the 
floor  for  a  blackboard.     It  was  the  best  he  had. 

To-day,  you  cannot  travel  far  on  any  one 
of  these  trails  without  your  eye  being  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  an  American  schoolhouse, 
costing  from  $1,000  to  $20,000.  Yet  it  has 
been  only  six  years  since  the  first — at  Carolina, 
a  rural  district — was  dedicated  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  Porto  Rico.  If  in  these  nine  years  we 
had  not  done  a  single  thing  except  build  these 
schoolhouses,  we  should  have  more  to  our 
credit  than  Spain  left  at  the  close  of  four 
centuries. 

Next  to  the  buildings  themselves,  the  most 
interesting  fact  concerns  the  method  of  their 
erection.  At  first,  we  were  in  a  hurry;  so  a 
number  of  buildings  were  erected  from  the 
general  fund,  the  customs  revenues  being 
given  back  to  the  island  for  this  purpose.  Next, 
the  towns  were  encouraged  to  build  their  own 
schools,  one-half  of  the  amount  being  paid 
from  the  island  treasury.  Now,  the  local 
school  boards  must  put  up  their  own  buildings, 
but  they  may  borrow  any  reasonable  amount 
from  the  insular  treasury,  to  be  repaid  within 
fifteen   years,  with  3  per  cent,  interest.     The 
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A  TYPE  OF  THE   PASSENGER  TRAIN    UNDKR  SPANISH   RULE 
New  locomotives  and  cars  have  been  .substituted  and  a  belt-line  will  suuu  eticirde  the  island 
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THE  STREET  RAILWAY   IN  1898 
The  horse-cars  of   Mayaguez   were  the   only  street-cars   on  the 
island.     Each  car  could  accommodate    16   passengers 

next  step  will  be  the  erection  of  country  school- 
houses.  Progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
blocked  by  the  inability  to  secure  titles  to  the 
necessary  lands,  but  this  obstacle  has  at  last 
been  cleared  away. 

In  1898  there  were  about  500  alleged  schools, 
conducted  in  rented  rooms,  supervised  by  local 
boards,  some  of  whose  members  could  not 
have  passed  a  primary  school  examination. 
The  teachers  were  far  behind  the  times,  were 
poorly  paid — when  paid  at  all — and  ranked  low 
in  the  community.  The  families  of  the  better 
classes  were  first  permitted  and  then  expected 
to  pay  tuition,  so  that  free  public  instruction 
had  become  pauperized.  Girls  were  not 
allowed  to  go  to  schools  attended  by  boys;  if 
the  town  could  not  maintain  two  schools,  the 
girls  stayed  at  home.  Of  fourteen  rural 
schools  at  that  time,  not  one  was  a  school  for 
girls. 

The  story  of  the  education  of  yesterday  is 
suggested  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll's  report  of  a 


A  STREET  RAILWAY   OF   T(  (-DAY 

The  American  trolley-cars  are  now  running  in  Ponce  and  San  Juan, 

and  an  electric  line  from  the  capital  to  Caguas  is  planned 

visit  to  a  public  school  in   San  Juan  shortly 
after  the  Spanish  sailed  away: 

"The  room  was  on  the  second  floor,  front.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  a  number  of  maps.  .  .  .  There  were  also 
charts  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  arithmetic,  cases  of 
insects,  numerous  moral  maxims,  a  small  desk  of  primi- 
tive manufacture,  and  several  tiers  of  rough  benches  for 
the  children.  On  two  opposite  walls  were  crucifixes. 
Two  male  teachers  were  in  charge  of  the  school.  .  . 
The  children  were  all  clothed." 

Four  years  later,  the  superintendent  of  the 
San  Juan  district  made  the  following  report  of 
a  public  school  in  the  same  locality;  it  tells 
the  story  of  the  education  of  to-day: 

"The  new  Emerson  School,  on  Cruz  Street,  San  Juan, 
of  9  rooms  .  .  .  was  opened  on  time,  fully  equipped. 
Each  room  is  furnished  with  modern  pupils'  desks,  teacher's 
desk,  chairs,  book -case,  waste-basket,  call  bell,  and  exten- 
sive blackboard  space.  Filters,  wash-stands,  and  modern 
latrines  are  on  each  floor.  Of  the  regular  teachers  in  the 
school,  3 — including  the  principal — are  Porto  Ricans; 
the  other  4  are  Americans." 


A  NATIVE  "TOURING  CAR" 

This  is  an  ox-cart  of  an  improved  type,  but  the  oxen  are  still  yoked 

by  the  horns  and  the  driver  uses  his  cruel  goad 


FROM  PONCE  TO  THE  PLAYA 

Connection  with  the  port  no  longer  depends  upon  backmen.    Ponce 
has  an  American  trolley  system  that  :ost  8300,000 
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ONE  OF  THE   NEWEST  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

These  buildings  are  now   being  erected  by  the  local  school  boards, 

at  their  own  expense 

While  those  in  charge  of  Porto  Rico's  educa- 
tion insist  that  their  campaign  has  only  begun, 
the  educational  map  tells  a  wonderful  story. 
There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  day  schools 
now  as  the  Spanish  ever  had,  and  every  one 
is  a  real,  working  school.  There  are  also 
night  schools  in  the  principal  towns,  which  the 
Spanish  never  had.  Well-ordered  high  schools, 
located  in  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez, 
are  open  to  any  pupil  in  the  island  who  has 
passed  the  eighth  grade.  The  first  graduates 
of    Ponce,    nine    in    number,    delivered    their 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  RURAL  SCHOOL 

The  pupils  are    required  to  spend   an  hour    or    more   every   day   in 

practical  gardening 

commencement  orations  last  June  in  true 
American  style.  These  high  schools  now  have 
also  a  two-years'  commercial  course. 

The  island  has  also  three  industrial  schools 
open  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  the 
fifth  grade.  These  trade  schools  are  located 
in  the  same  cities  as  the  high  schools  and  last 
year  had  more  than  four  times  as  many  pupils. 
What  these  schools  do  for  the  industries  of  the 
towns,  the  agricultural  rural  schools  aim  to 
do  for  the  farms.  About  a  dozen  of  these 
schools  were  at   work  last  year;  each  has  a 


Photograph  by  A.  K.  Hanks 

THE  SCHOOLHOUSE  AT  ADJUNTAS 
When  the  Americans  took  charge,  there  was  not  a  building  on  the  island  erected  for  school  purposes.     Now  there  is  a 

fine  schoolhouse  in  nearly  every  town 
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plot  of  ground  on  which  all  the  pupils  work 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  learning  how  to 
become  better  farmers  and  gardeners  than 
their  fathers.  Then  there  is  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Rio  Piedras,  opened  in  January, 
1905.  It  is  the  Tuskegee  Institute  of  the 
island.  More  than  a  score  of  boys  received 
board  and  instruction  free  last  year  in  return 
for  work  on  the  College  farm,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  their  course. 

This  institution  is  a  department  of  the  future 
University  of  Porto  Rico.  Another  and  more 
important  department  is  the  Insular  Normal 
School,  where  130  young  men  and  women 
were  last  year  preparing  to  become  teachers. 
Provision  for  graduating  lawyers  and  doctors 
has  not  yet  been  made,  so  quite  a  large  number 
of  selected  young  men  and  women  are  being 
educated  in  the  United  States  at  the  island's 
expense.  There  are  45  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges,  25  in  professional  schools,  and  a 
score  in  industrial  colleges  like  Tuskegee  and 
Carlisle. 

All  in  all,  more  than  twice  as  many  children 
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AN   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT 

lework    is    quite    prominent    in    the    Spanish    ideal    of 
education 


girl's 


are  being  educated — more  than  three  times  as 
many  girls — and  their  education  is  many  times 
as  good  as  it  was  in  the  past.  The  Spanish 
method  of  questions  and  answers  has  been 
replaced  by  methods  thoroughly  modern. 
Eight  years  ago  a  pupil  who  could  give  the 
book  answers  with  absolute  accuracy  pointed 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  SAN  JUAN 
The  equipment  is  as  modern  as  the  American  method 
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Stereograph  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

ON  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  ISLAND 

A  rich  agricultural  region  without  means  of  reaching  the  market.     Many  of  these  mountain  slopes  are  in  cultivation 

to  their  summits 


A  TYPICAL  COFFEE  PLANTATION'  IN  PORTO  RICO 
Coffee  bushes  all  over  the  landscape,  tenant  houses  near  that   of  the  planter.     The  "bee-hives"   are  boxes  of  green 

coffee  to  be  spread  out  in  the  level  yard  to  dry 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  ERA  IN  FARMING 
An  American  plantation  near  San  Juan  which  will  "  set  the  pace  "  for  the  natives 


out  "a  basket  of  apples"  as  an  example  of  a 
preposition. 

It  is  a  fact  of  deep  significance  that  the 
Americans  are  raising  up  a  corps  of  native 
teachers  to  carry  forward  this  work.  A  revolu- 
tion in  this  direction  was  wrought  in  1904  by 
the   visit   of   more   than    five   hundred   native 


Next  to  the  school-teacher  in  importance  to 
the  throbbing  life  of  the  island  comes  the  man 
with  the  steam-roller.  The  Special  Com- 
missioner who  was  sent  to  Porto  Rico  in  1898 
to  inquire  into  conditions  then  existing  reported 
that  the  demand  for  good  roads  was  the  most 
general  of  all  the  demands  presented  to  him. 


SHOWING  PORTO  RICO  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FRUIT  GARDEN 
An  American  plantation  of  orange  and  grape-fruit  trees,  with  pineapples  in  between 


teachers  to  the  summer  schools  of  Harvard 
and  Cornell.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred 
schools  now  being  taught  entirely  in  English 
by  Porto  Rican  teachers,  and  the  percentage 
of  Americans  is  only  one  in  eight.  When  the 
returns  of  the  Census  of  19 10  are  published, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  has  become 
of  that  high-water  mark  of  illiteracy. 


It  will  therefore  be  interesting  to  see  just  how 
we  have  responded. 

The  simple  statement  that  in  less  than  a 
decade  we  have  built  almost  twice  as  many 
miles  of  good  roads  as  the  Spanish  built  in 
400  years  sounds  revolutionary.  But  when 
the  casual  reader  learns  that  the  Spaniard 
had  averaged  less  than  half  a  mile  for  each 


A  SUGAR  "  CENTRAL "  WHERE  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS  LANDED 
Guanica  now  has  one  of  the  largest  sugar-mills  in  the  world.     The  railroad  to  Yauco  is  also  of  recent  construction 
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AN  INLAND  VILLAGE  UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME 
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AN  INLAND  VILLAGE  UNDER  AMERICAN  RULE 
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RAW    MATERIAL   FOR  AN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FROM   COW  TO   CONSUMER 

The   population  of   Porto  Rico  is   not  threatened   with   race  extinction  The  dairyman  drives  his  cows  to  the  front  door  and  fills  his  orders 

year,    his   enthusiasm   is   likely   to   lag.     This  much  to  a  coffee  district  as  a  branch  line  of 

is  because  he  does  not  realize  that  even  ten  railroad  means  to  a  Western  state. 

miles  of   good  roads  in  Porto  Rico  mean    as  Here   is   what   the  Americans    have    done. 


A  VICTIM  OF  "  TROPICAL  ANEMIA  " 
American  surgeons  proved  this  to  be  a  parasitic  disease  of  the  blood,  and  discovered  a  cure.      For  1907,  the  Legislature 

appropriated  $60,000  for  treatment  stations 
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First,  the  engineers  mapped  out  a  system  of 
roads  so  that  each  mile  prepared  by  the  steam- 
roller would  form  part  of  the  entire  system. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  road  con- 
struction would  average  $10,000  a  mile;  yet 
we  have  added  327  miles  to  the  171  already  in 
operation,  and  we  have  been  spending 
$200,000  a  year  to  keep  these  roads  in  good 
condition.  In  addition,  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  municipalities  and  they 
have  spent  about  $75,000  a  year  on  local  roads. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  what  has  been  done. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Willoughby,  the  Treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico,  reports  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  have  not  only  been  authorized 
but  actually  sold,  and  that  this  large  sum 
will  presently  be  available  for  road  construc- 
tion. 

To  appreciate  what  327  miles  of  new  macad- 
amized road  mean  to  Porto  Rico,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  conditions  that  con- 
fronted us  nine  years  ago.  There  was  but  one 
good  road  of  importance  in  the  island— the 
military  road  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce,  with  a 
branch  to  Guayama.  All  the  other  roads  in 
the  island,  according  to  one  of  the  military 
governors,  could  be  classified  only  according  to 
degrees  of  badness.  Next  to  the  act  of  leaving 
Porto  Rico,  the  construction  of  this  road  was 
the  best  thing  that  the  Spanish  ever,  did  for  the 
island.  It  has  been  called  "the  finest  road  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,"  is  about  eighty 
miles  long,  cost  $15,000  a  mile,  and  is  an 
automobile  road  all  the  way.     The  manner  in 
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which   it    climbs   the   mountains   by   graceful 
curves  is  a  tribute  to  Spanish  engineering. 

There  were  also  short  stretches  of  cart  road, 
which  were  impassable  at  times.  Such  was 
the  road  from  Ponce  to  Adjuntas,  on  which  I 
once  saw  an  empty  two-wheeled  cart  and  ten 
oxen  stalled  in  the  mud ;  and  the  road  to  Yauco, 
on  which  my  horse  once  went  to  the  top  of  the 
saddle  in  a  pool  of  slimy  mud.  It  is  a  matter  of 
official  record,  testified  to  by  the  Porto  Rican 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  vouched  for  by 
a  Special  Commissioner,  that  oxen  are  some- 
times drowned  in  the  mud. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF    CHILD   LIFE 

I'nrt"   Rico   now   has    probably   400,000  children  of  school   age   but 
twuf   ■  in  school  !"■.  a    wen  enrolled  in  iHq« 
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The  milk  of  (he  unripe   cocoanut  is  both  abundant   and  rpfrrshinc; 
and  il   is  within  thr  rrarh   ,,f    ,11  ,1 
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But  most  of  the  roads  of  the  interior  were 
tortuous  trails  over  which  no  wheeled  vehicle 
of  any  description  could  pass.  A  single  ride 
from  Adjuntas  to  Utuado  and  thence  northeast 
to  the  capital  would  furnish  the  most  adven- 
turous with  "thrills"  enough  to  last  him  for  a 
long  time.  Here  are  a  few  experiences  that 
will  soon  exist  only  in  the  nightmares  of 
American  cavalry  horses: 

Between  Adjuntas  and  Utuado,  avalanches 
of  earth  would  slide  down  overnight ;  the  rider 
who  did  not  wish  to  risk  his  life  needlessly 
would  dismount,  take  the  bridle  rein  and  crawl 
around  the  landslide  in  front  of  his  horse,  so 
that  if  the  latter  went  over  the  precipice,  he 
need  not  follow.  A  little  further  on  would  be  a 
mountain  torrent,  in  crossing  which  the  horse 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  LAUNDRY 

The  women  rub  the  clothes  on  the  round  Stones  of  the  river-bed 
and  dry  them  on  the  bank.  The  milk-cans  prove  that  the  photograph 
has  been  taken  since  the  Americans  landed 


Photograph  Ly  A.  K.  Ha 

A  MODERN   PORTO   RICAN  LAUNDRY 

The  wash-tub  and  washboard  are  almost  as  new  to  the  island  as  the 

trolley  and  the  steam-plow 

might  be  thrown  by  boulders  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  At  a  point  where  there  was 
room  on  the  trail  for  one  horse,  he  would  per- 
haps meet  a  pack-train  of  donkeys,  with  baskets 
of  coffee  projecting  a  yard  on  each  side  of  the 
animals;  as  the  driver  was  in  the  rear,  the 
donkeys  would  push  steadily  forward,  thrusting 
the  horseman  into  the  underbrush.  But  this 
was  a  fairly  good  highway  compared  with  what 
lay  to  the  east  of  Utuado.  There  were  wild 
plunges  down  the  mountain  sides  where  the 
horse  seemed  in  danger  of  turning  somersaults; 
there  were  rugged  slopes  as  steep  as  the  roof 
of  a  house  up  which  one  must  climb  for  half  a 
mile  or  more.  Even  when  traveling  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  the  trail  was  full  of  mud  that 
held  the  hoofs  like  glue,  and  dug  out  by  the 
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feet  of  ponies  until  it  was  a  series  of  ridges  and 
holes.  The  native  ponies  take  short  steps,  and 
they  step  in  the  holes;  the  American  horse 
persisted  in  trying  lo  walk  on  the  ridges,  so  he 
often  fell.  At  one  point,  only  the  hind  feet 
slipped— hut  they  went  over  a  precipice;  the 
fore-feet  held,  however,  and  the  rider  climbed 
over  the  horse's  head  and  the  animal  scrambled 
back  into  the  trail. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  entire  region 
is  highly  productive,  that  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  coffee  bushes  or 
are  in  cultivation  to  their  very  summits,  the 
importance  of  road  building  becomes  apparent. 
The  only  means  by  which  the  harvest  could 
reach  the  market  were  the  trails  described. 
The  usual  conveyance  was  the  pack-donkey; 
occasionally  you  might  meet  a  lone  farmer 
struggling  along  through  the  mud  with  a  couple 
of  bags  of  coffee  loaded  into  a  trough  made 
from  a  tree,  the  motive  power  being  an  ox  and 
the  transmi>>ion  line  a  rope.  One  planter 
made  the  statement  that  to  transport  coffee 
even  from  Utuado  to  the  port  cost  him  as  much 
as  the  freight  from  the  port  to  Liverpool. 
Another  said  that  to  travel  from  Maunabo  on 
the  southeast  coast  to  Mayaguez  on  the  west 
coast,  between  June  and  October,  would  cost 
as  much  as  a  trip  to  New  York. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  importance  of 
the  road-builder;  and  this  will  suggest  the 
economic  importance  of  327  miles  of  macada- 
mized road  already  built  by  the  Americans, 
and  of  the  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  con- 
structing other  roads. 

If  you  will  multiply  the  railroad  mileage  of 
1898  by  two  and  its  efficiency  by  ten,  the  results 
will    show    the    conditions    that    exist    to-day. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO   MARKET 

The  service  and  equipment  of  nine  years  ago 
were  standing  jokes  with  the  American  army. 
If  a  long-legged  trooper  sat  in  the  door- 
way of  one  of  the  little  toy  box-cars,  he  had  to 
hold  up  his  feet  to  keep  them  from  hitting  the 
cross-ties  as  the  "dinkv"  little  encn'nc  toiled 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  CANE   UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME 

The  wooden  plow  drawn  by  oxen  has  already  been  replaced  on  some  plantations  by  the  steam-plow 
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THE  FIRST    BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF  PONCE 
This  one  denomination  has  twelve  church-houses  in  the  island 

along  at   a   speed   of   about   twelve  miles  an 
hour. 

Then  there  were  three  short,  disconnected 
sections  of  a  proposed  belt-line — Ponce  to 
Yauco,  Hormigueros  to  Aguadilla,  and  Camuy 
to  San  Juan.  The  new  American  company 
has  connected  these  sections  and  there  is 
now  a  continuous  line  from  Carolina  in  the 
northeast  to  Ponce  in  the  south.     There  are 


also  a  number  of  independent  branch  lines 
that  feed  the  main  line,  but  all  these  various 
divisions  may  be  legally  compelled  to  work 
together.  Instead  of  the  "dinky"  engines, 
American  locomotives  now  pull  the  trains, 
and  the  supply  of  box-cars  has  been  doubled. 
Another  joke  with  the  soldiers — unless  they 
were  in  a  hurry — was  a  ride  on  the  Mayagucz 
street-car,  which  had  accommodations  for  one 
large  family,  besides  the  conductor  and  the 
"motorman."  But  both  San  Juan  and  Ponce 
now  have  fine  trolley  systems  and  an  electric 
line  is  being  constructed  to  run  from  the  capital 
along  the  route  of  the  military  road  toward 
Aibonito.  The  island  has  an  efficient  tele- 
graph system  with  fifty  stations,  and  telephone 
lines  connect  these  with  the  smaller  towns. 
It  is  something  new  for  the  towns  of  Porto 
Rico  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  one 
another. 

A   HIGHER   STANDARD   OF   LIVING 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Porto  Rico  is 
wholly  an  agricultural  country,  that  it  sends  out 
of  the  island   practically  everything  of  value 


A  REMINDER  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 

The  cathedral  and  the  Spanish  priest  will  long  have  a  place  in  Porto  Rican  affection 
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that  it  produces,  and  that  it  must  bring  into 
the  island  everything  that  it  consumes  except 
fruit  and  a  few  vegetables,  everything  that  is 
used  in  the  home,  everything  that  is  used  in 
the  fields,  then  it  is  that  figures  begin  to  have 
significance.  The  facts  about  the  imports  and 
exports  of  last  year,  furnished  for  this  article 


by  Dr.  Willoughby,  the  Treasurer  of  Porto 
Rico,  make  interesting  reading  when  properly 
interpreted. 

When  he  tells  us  that  the  imports  of  last 
year  were  more  than  double  what  they  were 
even  five  years  ago,  this  means  in  Porto  Rico 
that  the  people  are  eating  better  food  and  more 


MAP   of    r„r   /SLA MO    «*  PORTO  ft/CO 


THE  ROADS  AND   RAILROADS  OF  PORTO   RICO   IN    1907 
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THE  SUGAR-CANE  DISTRICTS  OF  PORTO  RICO  THE  COFFEE  DISTRICTS  OF  PORTO  RICO 

The  figures  indicate  hundreds  of  acres,  and  x  less  than  ico  acres 


of  it,  are  fitting  up  their  homes  with  more  of 
the  comforts  of  modern  times,  are  buying 
machinery  and  tools  that  will  increase  their 
productive  power.  The  figures  show  that  the 
people  bought  more  breadstuff s,  twice  as  much 
codfish,  twice  as  large  a  quantity  of  vegetables, 
more  than  twice  as  much  meat  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. It  suggests  a  happier  state  of  existence, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  poor  tenant  I 
once  saw  on  the  trail  northwest  of  Coamo. 
It  was  Sunday  morning  and  he  had  evidently 
been  to  a  small  country  store  a  mile  or  two 
from  his  hut,  to  get  supplies  for  his  Sunday 
dinner.  He  was  bareheaded,  barefooted,  and 
clothed  in  garments  of  cheap  cotton  cloth.  In 
one  hand  he  carried  a  small  piece  of  codfish; 
in  the  other  was  a  large  yam  potato.  Ex- 
perience had  already  taught  me  that  this  food 
supply  was  for  no  ordinary  occasion. 

In  the  last  five  years,  Porto  Rico's  clothing 
bill  has  increased  about  fifty  per  cent,  and 
much  of  the  clothing  has  gone  to  the  classes 
that  needed  it  the  most.  The  people  have 
bought  four  times  as  much  furniture,  more 
than  four  times  as  much  of  things  made  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  nearly  every  ship  brings 
over  one  or  more  automobiles. 

When  we  turn  to  the  things  which  the  island 
has  produced  and  sold,  the  facts  are  equally 


encouraging.  Dr  Willoughby  says  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  last  year  was  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  in  1901,  so  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  income  of  the  farmer  is  increas- 
ing, and  this  means  a  rise  in  wages  for  the  la- 
boring class.  The  best  year  the  island  ever  had 
under  Spanish  rule  was  1896,  yet  Porto  Rico 
did  twice  as  much  business  last  year.  And 
it  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  know  that  most 
of  this  business  came  to  us  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts were  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
We  sent  to  Porto  Rico  last  year  eight  times  as 
much  as  we  sent  in  1898  (troops  excepted), 
and  one-fourth  as  much  as  we  sold  in  all  the 
markets  of  South  America. 

TEACHING  THE  PLANTERS  NEW  TRICKS 

The  American  in  the  role  of  a  teacher  of 
tropical  farming  seems  an  anomaly,  but  the 
results  of  his  teaching  speak  for  themselves. 
Take  the  sugar  planter  first,  since  sugar  is 
king  in  Porto  Rico.  We  have  taught  the  large 
planter  the  economy  of  using  steam-plows 
instead  of  oxen;  he  has  thus  increased  his 
acreage.  New  methods  of  irrigation  have 
opened  up  districts  that  once  were  unprofitable 
for  cane.  Great  sugar  "centrals"  costing 
millions  of  dollars,  with  machinery  for  grinding 
the  cane  of  a  thousand  acres,  have  shoved  into 


THE  TOBACCO  DISTRICTS  OF  PORTO   RICO 

The  figures  indicate  hundreds  of  acres,  and  x  less  than  100  acres. 

New  regions  arc  being  cleared 


THE  WATER  POWER   OF  PORTO  RICO 

An  electric   line  across  the  island,  driven  by  the   power  of  a  single 

fall,  is  now  projected 
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PORTO   RICO'S   POPULATION  IN  1900,   BY   RACES  THE   MARRIAGE  RELATION  IN  1900 

The   proportion   of   colored   to   white  is  slightly  higher    than    in  The   proportion  of  single   (including   children)  is  higher  than  in 

the    South    Atlantic   States    and   is   5%   higher    than  in   Cuba.     The  any  country  outside  of  the  West  Indies.     Of  the  large  number  living 

proportion  of  whites  is  higher  inland  than  in  the  coast  districts  together  by  mutual  consent,  most  could  not  pay  the  wedding  fees 


the  background  the  small  mills  set  up  on  each 
plantation.  The  miles  of  railroad  track  and 
scores  of  little  cars  for  transporting  the  cane 
from  the  fields  to  the  "central"  are  evidence 
that  the  planter  has  been  an  apt  pupil. 

We  have  also  given  him  some  lessons  in 
making  use  of  the  waste  products  of  his  cane. 
The  tops  are  now  used  for  feed ;  the  pulp  after 
the  cane  is  crushed  keeps  the  furnace  fires 
going;  the  ash  from  the  furnace  is  a  good 
fertilizer;  that  part  of  the  juice  which  does  not 
crystallize  into  sugar  is  made  into  molasses; 
the  very  dregs  go  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Last  year  the 
planters  loaded  three  times  as  much  sugar  on 
the  ships  as  was  sent  out  in  1001,  and  it  brought 
fourteen  millions  instead  of  less  than  five. 

The  tobacco  planter  has  been  to  the  same 
school.  The  tobacco  he  shipped  last  year  was 
worth  five  times  as  much  as  that  shipped  five 
years  ago,  and  the  number  of  cigars  sent  out 
of  the  island  advanced  from  n  millions  to 
113  millons.  Why?  Partly  because  of  in- 
creased acreage,  partly  because  of  better 
methods  of  curing  and  manufacturing,  but 
chiefly  because  the  American  has  taught  the 
tobacco  planter  a  new  trick.  Five  years  ago 
the  cigar  factories  could  not  get  a  grade  of 
tobacco  suitable  for  wrappers;  the  American 


showed  him  what  could  be  done  by  growing 
it  under  cheese-cloth.  Now  the  Porto  Rican's 
tobacco  patch  looks  like  a  circus  tent  covering 
hundreds  of  acres. 

The  tobacco  story  is  yet  in  its  first  chapter. 
A  revolution  has  been  going  on  in  the  factories 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  increasing  market 
comes  the  desire  for  more  land.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  that  suitable  for  tobacco  has  yet 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  At  the  end 
of  another  five  years,  cane  may  no  longer  be 
king  in  Porto  Rico. 

But  from  the  coffee  planter  we  have  taken 
away  by  legislation  what  we  have  given  by 
scientific  agriculture,  and  have  taken  also 
most  of  what  he  already  had.  That  the 
general  prosperity  has  not  intimately  affected 
him  is  the  more  regrettable  in  view  of  the  large 
area  involved.  Good  times  for  the  sugar 
grower  help  the  big  planters  along  the  coast. 
Good  times  for  the  tobacco  grower  mean  hap- 
piness in  several  coast  districts  and  in  the  high- 
lands along  the  military  road.  But  distress 
to  the  coffee  planter  affects  the  small  planters 
all  over  the  island  except  in  the  cane  districts. 

All  over  the  centre  of  the  island  in  1898,  you 
could  see  the  coffee  growing  on  the  hillsides 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  regions  in  the  world.  These 
mountains   rise   to   great   heights;  there   is  at 


PORTO   RICO'S  POPULATION  IN  1900,  BY  AGE 
The  proportion  of  children  is  higher  than  in  any  state  in  the 
Union  and  the  population   under  ten  years  (31%)  is  higher  by  3% 
than  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.    The  number  of  elderly  people 
is  exceptionally  low 


PORTO    RICO'S  ILLITERACY   IN  1900 
The  percentage  of  illiterates  was  higher  than  in  any  state  of  then 
Union,  or  any  other  West  Indian  island;  the  proportion  of  children 
attending  school  was  only  half  as  large  as  that  of  Cuba  although  the 
conditions  in  Porto  Rico  were  more  favorable 
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least  one  point  from  which  you  may  see  the 
ocean  on  either  side  of  the  island.  On  days 
when  the  atmosphere  is  heavy,  one  may  have 
the  experience  of  riding  through  a  mist  of  cloud, 
with  clouds  floating  down  into  the  valley  be- 
neath him.  He  need  not  even  lean  in  the 
saddle  to  pluck  the  coffee  berries  growing  by 
the  trail. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  pass  a 
law  that  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
planter  to  sell  his  coffee  anywhere  except  in 
the  United  States.  And  when  he  brought  it 
to  the  United  States,  we  waved  him  aside  with 
the  remark  that  his  coffee  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  Mocha  and  Java  which  we  get 
from  the  Latin-American  republics.  But  a 
worse  blow  came  the  following  year.  The 
hurricane  of  1899,  which  destroyed  thousands 
of  lives,  almost  ruined  the  coffee  plantations 
— and  the  coffee  bush  grows  slowly. 

It  has  now  been  eight  years  since  the  hurri- 
cane, and  the  plantations  have  recovered;  but 
market  conditions  have  improved  but  slightly. 
The  Americans  are  steadily  at  work  on  two 
problems — to  make  two  berries  grow  where 
only  one  formerly  grew,  and  to  improve  the 
quality.  That  high-grade  coffee  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Porto  Rico  is  beyond  doubt.  Not 
even  in  the  French  Market  of  New  Orleans 
could  you  obtain  a  finer  brew  than  some  old 
Negro  woman  would  serve  you  in  a  Porto 
Rican  market-place  in  1898  for  two  centavos. 
This  was  the  ordinary  coffee.  A  dealer  in  the 
coffee  district  showed  me  a  much  finer  grade 
which  he  called  caracolillo,  which  was  not  on 
the  market.  When  the  American  coffee  drinker 
improves  his  taste,  the  Porto  Rican  planter 
will  come  again  into  his  own. 

THE   FINANCES   OF  THE   ISLAND 

When  the  Island  first  became  American 
territory,  the  finances  of  the  cities  and  towns 
were  in  an  indescribable  condition.  Even 
in  1901,  only  two  out  of  the  sixty-six  municipal- 
ities were  free  of  debt.  That  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  island  have  been  general 
is  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  report.  By  the 
end  of  June,  1906,  all  but  thirty-five  towns 
were  out  of  debt  and  the  indications  were  that 
the  end  of  the  present  year  would  find  not  a 
single  town  whose  indebtedness  was  not  pro- 
vided for.  Yet  they  have  at  the  same  time 
been  spending  more  in  public  works  than  they 
had  spent  for  decades. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  financial 


soundness  of  Porto  Rico  is  given  by  the  sale  of 
its  bonds  for  building  roads.  The  issue  was 
for  $1,000,000  at  4  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
some  unfavorable  conditions  connected  with 
this  issue,  the  amount  was  found  to  be  over- 
subscribed at  a  premium,  at  a  time  when  New 
York  City  fours  were  selling  at  par. 

ERADICATING   THE   ONE   GREAT   DISEASE 

To  say  that  the  American  occupation  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  sanitary  methods 
in  the  various  towns  would  be  to  utter  a  com- 
monplace. The  house-cleaning  and  street- 
cleaning  all  the  way  from  San  Juan  to  Mayaguez 
were  begun  long  ago.  But  the  most  far-reach- 
ing work  that  has  been  done  for  the  health 
of  the  island  is  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Ashford, 
of  the  Army,  and  Dr.  King  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  with  whom  were  associated 
a  number  of  native  physicians. 

If  you  will  examine  the  books  on  Porto  Rico 
that  were  written  a  few  years  ago,  you  will 
read  that  "tropical  anemia"  was  the  great 
disease  of  the  island  and  that  the  high  death- 
rate  and  low  percentage  of  persons  older  than 
forty-five  were  due  to  this  impoverishment  of 
the  blood.  It  was  really  pitiful  to  travel  over 
the  island  and  see  the  number  of  pallid,  listless 
natives;  but  to  the  soldiers,  this  was  an  evi- 
dence either  of  laziness  or  of  lack  of  nourish- 
ing food.  The  American  doctors  began  to 
make  blood  examinations  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  island  was  afflicted  with  the 
"hook-worm"  disease — a  parasitic  affection 
of  the  blood  which  is  infectious.  When  this 
report  was  made,  the  insular  legislature  made 
a  small  appropriation  for  experiment  work; 
the  next  report  showed  that  several  thousand 
cases  had  been  treated  and  all  but  a  few 
patients  had  been  cured.  Larger  appropria- 
tions and  further  experiments  confirmed  all 
that  had  gone  before,  so  the  legislature  of  1906 
set  aside  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  experiment 
stations  for  the  eradication  of  this  widespread 
and  debilitating  affection.  This  means  that  the 
stigma  of  laziness  will  be  removed  from  the 
Porto  Rican  and  there  will  no  longer  be  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  eager, 
bright-eyed  children  and  the  sluggish,  listless 
adults  that  has  so  often  impressed  the  traveler. 

Too  many  writers  have  fitted  the  description 
of  the  various  classes  of  West  Indians  found  in 
the  coast  towns  to  the  native  Porto  Rican. 
It  would  be  just  as  fair  for  an  Englishman  to 
describe  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  the  Black 
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Belt  and  label  his  description  "The  Southern 
People.'  It  may  be  that  the  Porto  Rican  is 
called  a  "trickster"  in  other  parts  of  the 
Caribbean;  the  natives  from  other  parts  of 
the  Caribbean  are  sometimes  called  by  worse 
names  in  Porto  Rico.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  the  native  Porto  Rican  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  honest  than  many  classes  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  Half  a  dozen  regiments 
landed  on  his  island  in  1898,  and  gave  the  native 
his  golden  opportunity  for  trickery.  The 
soldiers  knew  nothing  then  of  the  value  of 
Porto  Rican  currency;  they  bought  things  to 
eat,  handed  out  an  American  coin,  and  took 
what  change  was  offered.  Gradually  the  men 
learned  the  proper  rate  of  exchange  and  were 
in  a  position  to  recognize  any  attempt  at 
cheating.     That  there  was  some  cheating  must 


be  taken  for  granted;  yet  I  mingled  for  months 
with  the  men  of  these  regiments  and  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance  of  that  kind.  The 
soldiers  trusted  the  natives  more  implicitly 
than  they  trusted  each  other. 

There  is  much  more  that  might  be  said  of 
the  work  of  the  United  States  in  Porto  Rico, 
but  it  would  be  only  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
note  of  progress.  Just  among  ourselves,  we 
may  say  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that 
we  have  administered  the  island  honestly,  in 
the  interest  of  its  people  rather  than  of  our- 
selves. And  if  some  non-office-holding  native 
now  and  then  fills  the  air  with  his  discordant 
wail,  there  is  an  abundance  of  undeniable 
records  that  will  show  what  Porto  Rico  was 
when  the  Spanish  went  down  beyond  the  hori- 
zon and  what  it  is  in  this  year  of  grace. 
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HER     PAY,     HOURS,     "HOME",     OUTLOOK      AND     CHANCE     OF     ENJOYMENT 

BY 

MARY  K.   MAULE 

[The  author  of  this  article  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the 
stores  of  New  York  City.  She  questioned  the  girls  themselves,  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
the  stores,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the  "homes"  for  working  girls  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  where  she  came  into  intimate  relations  with  them.  Her  story  of  conditions  is,  therefore,  a 
careful  and  authentic  record  of  facts  obtained  at  first  hand.] 


IN  THE  shopping  district  of  New  York 
City — Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  and 
Broadway  between  Thirty-fifth  Street 
and  Eighth  Street,  and  Fourteenth,  Eighteenth 
and  Twenty-third  Streets  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Avenues — there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  girls  and  women  employed 
in  the  dry-goods  and  department  stores,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  more  who  are  employed 
in  the  smaller  shops  and  in  the  dry-goods  and 
department  stores  of  the  outlying  districts  of 
the  city.  Between  two  and  three  thousand 
girls  and  women  are  employed  in  each  of  the 
larger  department  stores,  and  in  the  smaller 
department  stores  between  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  hundred. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  inhuman  con- 
ditions under  which  this  great  body  of  young 
women  labor.  But  fairness  demands  the  state- 
ment that  most  of  the  employers  make  a  con- 


scientious effort  to  preserve  the  health,  happi- 
ness, and  character  of  their  employees.  They 
do  this  not  so  much  from  humanitarian  motives, 
perhaps,  as  from  sound  business  principles. 

"The  welfare  of  the  help  is  the  welfare  of 
the  business,"  is  the  motto  of  one  of  the  stores, 
which,  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way,  is 
doing  a  great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  its 
employees. 

In  one  large  department  store,  where  fifteen 
hundred  girls  and  women  are  employed  during 
the  slack  season  and  more  than  two  thousand 
during  the  rush  season,  a  school  is  maintained 
on  one  of  the  upper  floors  for  the  younger  girls, 
who  receive  free  tuition  in  the  English  branches 
during  certain  hours  of  each  day.  Proficiency 
in  school  work  is  made  a  reason  for  more 
rapid  promotion,  and  many  of  the  present  heads 
of  departments  received  most  of  their  education 
in  the  store-school. 
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In  several  stores  lunch  rooms  are  supported 
by  the  management,  where  healthful  and 
nourishing  food  is  provided  at  prices  which 
do  not  nearly  cover  its  cost. 

"We  figure  on  a  loss  of  about  $5,000  a  year 
in  the  lunch  room,"  said  one  manager,  "but 
we  consider  the  money  well  invested,  as  we 
have  found  that  the  girls'  health — and  conse- 
quently their  services  to  us — is  better  because 
of  the  better  food." 

In  several  of  the  large  stores,  hospitals  with 
doctors  and  nurses  in  attendance  are  pro- 
vided for  the  women.  If  a  girl  feels  ill  she  is 
at  once  sent  up  to  the  hospital,  where  a  trained 
nurse  receives  her  and  calls  the  house  doctor 
if  necessary.  All  medical  attention  is  paid  for 
by  the  store,  the  girls  paying  only  for  their 
medicine. 

In  one  store,  where  three  thousand  girls 
and  women  are  employed,  a  pleasant  recreation 
room  is  provided,  with  plenty  of  comfortable 
easy-chairs,  a  piano,  books  and  magazines  on 
the  tables,  and  a  waxed  floor,  where  they  may 
dance  or  rest  and  chat  for  a  few  minutes 
when  they  have  finished  their  luncheon. 

A  number  of  the  wealthier  stores  maintain 
summer  homes  in  the  country  for  their  girls, 
where  they  are  sent  for  their  two  weeks'  vacation. 
The  girls  are  not  treated  here  as  charity  girls 
but  as  the  guests  of  their  employers,  some  of 
whom  have  their  own  wives  and  daughters 
there  to  receive  them  and  help  to  entertain 
and  make  them  comfortable. 

In  most  of  the  larger  shops  benefit  asso- 
ciations are  maintained,  and  in  a  number  of 
the  better  class  stores  the  money  collected  under 
the  fine  system,  which  is  much  the  same  in  all 
the  department  stores  of  New  York,  is  turned 
over  to  the  Employees'  Benefit  Fund. 

OBEDIENCE   TO   LABOR   LAWS   GENERAL 

The  laws  governing  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  are  both  rigid  and  com- 
prehensive, and  these,  I  found  on  close  investi- 
gation, are  fairly  well  observed.  Most  of  the 
girls  employed  are  over  sixteen,  with  a  few  cash- 
girls  and  messengers  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen.  In  the  higher  class  shops  the  cash- 
girl  system  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  an 
electric  system  which  is  both  safer  and  quicker. 
In  the  smaller  shops  the  cash-girls  are  still  to 
be  found,  many  of  them  looking  so  pitifully 
young  and  small  that  one  at  first  disbelieves 
the  statement  that  they  are  all  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.     A  careful  and  rigid  investigation, 


conducted  both  within  and  outside  the  estab- 
lishment, however,  convinced  the  writer  that 
young  and  childish  as  many  of  these  over- 
worked little  wage-earners  appear,  it  is  rare 
that  children  under  the  age  limit  are  to  be 
found.  To  the  manager  or  proprietor  who  is 
thinking  more  of  results  than  of  wages,  the  mere 
child,  barely  fourteen  or  under,  is  no  longer 
desirable. 

"It  is  not  only  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
child-labor  laws  to  be  extremely  particular 
about  the  age  of  our  young  employees,"  said 
the  manager  of  one  large  department  store, 
"  but  our  own  interests  demand  it.  We  find  that 
it  does  not  pay  us  to  have  a  lot  of  irresponsible 
youngsters  under  foot  who  are  always  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  never  to  be  found 
where  they  are.  To  do  the  work  we  require 
of  our  cash-girls  they  must  read  and  write  well, 
and  be  fairly  quick  and  accurate  at  figures. 
These  qualifications  we  have  not  found  in  the 
younger  applicants,  and  we  seldom  employ 
a  girl  under  sixteen.  Although  there  are  now 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  girls  and  women 
on  our  pay-roll,  there  are  only  thirty-five  of  them 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years." 

In  even  the  cheapest  stores  the  laws  requiring 
that  suitable,  cleanly,  and  sanitary  retiring 
rooms  be  provided  are  fairly  well  observed; 
and  the  law  requiring  that  seats  be  provided 
for  girls  and  women  has  been  almost  universall) 
complied  with,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  stool 
swung  upon  springs,  which  folds  under  the 
counter  when  not  in  use. 

The  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  work  for 
women  and  children  are  also  very  generally 
observed.  No  employee  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  may  be  permitted  to  work  more  than 
fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than 
nine  hours  in  any  one  day;  and  no  female 
employee  over  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any 
one  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day,  except  to  make  shorter  some  other  day 
of  the  week. 

Most  of  the  stores  close  at  5:30;  and  forty- 
five  to  sixty  minutes  are  allowed  for  lunch.  A 
special  provision  has  been  made  by  the  law 
for  extra  hours  of  work  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  for  these  most  of  the  stores  give 
adequate  extra  payment. 

THE   SHOP-GIRL'S   WAGES 

And  now  we  come  to  a  more  difficult  ques- 
tion:   the  wages  paid  to  the  shop-girl.     It  has 
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always  been  claimed  that  a  shamefully  low 
wage  is  paid  her,  and  it  is  frequently  inti- 
mated that  the  young  and  pretty  shop-girl 
need  not,  or  is  not  expected,  to  live  upon 
her  salary.  That  this  shameful  thing  has 
occurred,  the  writer  has  been  assured  by  girls 
to  whom  the  alternative  has  been  suggested. 
But  it  does  not  now  occur  so  frequently  as 
when  the  whole  race  of  shop-girls  was  con- 
sidered the  natural  prey  of  man.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  at  the  exact  wages  paid  to  shop-girls. 
The  managers  and  proprietors  consider  that 
to  be  strictly  their  own  affair,  and  intimate  that 
it  is  not  that  of  the  inquirer. 

From  the  girls  themselves  it  is  almost  as 
difficult  to  find  out  anything  definite  or  reliable. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned  from  very  extensive 
inquiries,  the  salaries  of  these  women  range 
from  $5  to  $20  a  week,  according  to  the  position 
occupied  and  the  amount  of  responsibility 
assumed.  The  average  sales-woman,  such  as 
stands  behind  the  counter  in  the  notion  depart- 
ment, the  ribbon  department,  stationery,  neck- 
wear, and  hosiery  departments,  receives  from 
five  to  eight  dollars  a  week,  with  seven  dollars 
as  the  average.  In  other  departments,  where 
a  greater  amount  of  intelligence  and  a  more 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  stock  is  required, 
the  salary  is  higher,  ranging  in  different  stores 
from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  with  ten 
or  twelve  as  the  average.  The  usual  wages  of 
cash-girls  and  bundle-wrappers  is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

SAFEGUARDS   OF   CHARACTER 

"  Exactly  as  in  a  household,"  said  one  depart- 
ment store  manager,  "the  work  goes  better, 
and  the  help  attend  better  to  their  duties  and 
are  more  interested  in  their  work  when  they 
are  living  in  healthful  physical  and  moral 
conditions.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  surround 
our  young  women  with  all  the  protection,  both 
physical  and  moral,  that  lies  in  our  power. 
And  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  them  are  earnest,  serious-minded 
girls,  trying  to  earn  their  own  living  in  an  honest 
and  respectable  manner,  and  ambitious  to  rise 
in  their  business." 

In  one  of  the  oldest  stores  the  women  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  in  the  evening  through 
the  employees'  entrance,  because  it  leads  out  on 
a  dark  street  where  there  are  usually  a  lot  of 
loafers  hanging  about,  but  are  sent  out  by  the 
front  door,  so  that  they  may  come  out  upon  a 
street  that  is  well  lighted  and  protected. 


In  a  number  of  the  better  stores,  detectives 
are  employed  by  the  year  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  protecting  the  attractive  young  girls  from 
the  machinations  of  "mashers"  and  young 
men  about  town. 

The  floor-walker  offers  a  more  difficult 
problem.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  good  appear- 
ance and  pleasant  manners.  In  many  instances 
he  is  also  unprincipled  and  designing,  and 
should  his  advances  be  repelled  by  a  girl  in 
his  department  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  ruin 
her  chances  for  advancement,  even  to  make 
her  lose  her  position. 

To  put  a  check  on  the  floor-walker,  and  to 
protect  the  girls  in  his  department,  two  dry- 
goods  houses  have  made  it  a  rule  that  any 
employee  may  go  straight  to  the  head  of  the 
firm  with  all  her  difficulties. 

WHAT   THE   GIRLS   DO    FOR   THEMSELVES 

In  nearly  all  the  stores  there  are  employees' 
associations,  benefit  associations,  and  mutual 
aid  societies  which  by  the  investment  of 
trifling  dues  provide  for  sickness,  death,  and 
burial.  To  some  one  of  these  nearly  all  the 
girls  belong,  and  the  meetings  of  the  societies 
and  the  sociability  provided  by  them  proves 
a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  benefit. 

Of  late  years  a  saving  bank  institution 
has  sent  a  representative  to  each  of  the 
large  stores  on  pay  day,  to  receive  what  money 
the  girls  can  spare  from  their  salaries,  to  save 
for  them.  As  banks  do  not  open  until  long 
after  the  shop-girl  has  gone  to  work,  and  as 
they  close  long  before  she  quits  work,  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  her  to  take  the  money 
to  the  banks.  Their  savings,  in  many — indeed 
in  most — cases  are  so  small  that  they  would  be 
almost  ashamed  to  deposit  them,  but  when 
the  kind  little  old  lady  with  the  big  brown  bag 
and  the  little  account  book  arrives  at  the  store, 
the  girls  do  not  hesitate  to  give  into  her  keeping 
even  a  few  pennies.  These  savings  are  slow 
and  precarious,  but  in  time  they  count  up  and 
sometimes  enable  a  girl  to  take  a  little  trip, 
to  take  a  few  music  lessons,  or  to  get  some 
article  of  clothing  that  she  could  not  otherwise 
afford. 

In  many  of  the  stores  the  girls  form  little 
reading  circles  and  clubs.  Their  meetings 
are  usually  held  on  Saturday  evenings,  at  the 
homes  or  rooms  of  the  different  members; 
readings,  music,  and  conversation  form  the 
entertainment,  and  simple  refreshments  are 
served. 
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In  one  club  the  girls  meet  with  their 
mending  and  darning,  and  the  girl  who  has  a 
shirt-waist  or  other  article  of  clothing  to  make 
is  privileged  to  call  upon  her  sister  members 
to  help  her.  Another  club  whose  members  are 
all  department  store  girls  is  known  as  "The 
Girls'  Musical  Club,"  and  is  composed  of 
twenty-five  members,  who  give  concerts  and 
small  musical  entertainments  on  Saturday 
evenings,  to  which  they  invite  their  men 
friends.' 

In  one  of  the  large  department  stores  an 
ambitious  little  shop-girl  started  a  library  some 
years  ago.  Each  girl  was  invited  to  bring  one 
book,  and  for  the  price  of  this  was  given  the 
use  of  all  books  that  should  come  into  the 
library.  The  girls  soon  had  a  little  library, 
from  which  members  were  permitted  to  draw 
books  and  keep  them  out  two  weeks.  As  most 
of  the  shop-girls  live  at  long  distances  from 
the  place  of  their  employment,  they  read 
on  the  cars  to  and  from  business,  and  find 
the  store  library  a  great  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR'  ADVANCEMENT 

There  is  a  good  chance  in  the  department 
store  for  the  ambitious  girl  to  rise  and  to  make 
for  herself  a  position  of  responsibility  and 
profit  in  the  business.  As  in  nearly  all  other 
kinds  of  business,  there  is  "always  room  at  the 
top,"  for  the  capable  and  conscientious  worker. 
Women  now  occupy  the  positions  of  assistant 
managers,  cashiers,  bookkeepers,  buyers, 
superintendents  of  advertising,  and  heads  of 
departments.  Most  of  the  girls  realize  their 
opportunities  and  try  to  prepare  themselves 
to  grasp  them. 

"No  one  knows,  who  has  not  been  among 
them,"  said  a  gentle- voiced  woman,  assistant 
manager  of  one  of  the  large  stores,  "how 
earnest  and  ambitious  most  of  these  girls  are. 
Many  of  them,  after  working  all  day,  go  to 
night  schools  to  fit  themselves  for  promotion. 
I  am  often  surprised  at  the  earnestness  and 
interest  which  even  the  little  cash-girls  show 
in  their  business.  One  of  our  great  troubles 
is  that  when  the  girls  are  kept  away  from  the 
store  by  illness  they  generally  come  back  too 
soon,  before  they  are  really  able  to  resume 
business.  To  girls  of  that  kind  promotion  is 
certain.  Women  are  needed  in  every  depart- 
ment who  are  keen  judges  of  goods,  who  have 
executive  ability,  who  keep  their  eyes  open  and 
anticipate  the  demand   of   an  erratic  public 


for  certain  kinds  of  goods  and  articles,  and 
who  have  new  and  progressive  ideas." 

HOW   THE   SHOP-GIRL   LIVES 

On  their  average  salary  of  between  seven 
and  twelve  dollars  a  week,  these  girls  must 
live  and  clothe  themselves,  and  in  very  many 
instances  contribute  to  the  support  of  others. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  this  vast  body  of  workers  who  are  not  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  support  of 
other  members  of  their  families.  Sometimes 
that  means  putting  practically  all  of  the  worker's 
salary  into  the  family  fund.  Yet  the  girl 
who  lives  at  home  is  fortunate,  for  love  and 
confidence  and  sympathy  and  companionship 
are  there.  If  she  does  not  live  at  home,  it 
means  for  her  a  hall-bedroom  in  some  cheap 
boarding  house,  or  in  a  rooming  house,  where 
she  "goes  out"  for  her  meals — and  half 
starves  herself  to  keep  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  her  salary— or  cooks  indigestible 
messes  over  the  gas  jet  and  saturates  her  system 
with  debilitating  cups  of  tea. 

Living  in  this  way,  she  can  have  practically 
no  social  life.  She  has  no  place  in  her  tiny 
hall-bedroom  to  entertain  company,  and  if  she 
meets  a  man  whose  acquaintance  she  cares  to 
cultivate,  her  only  means  of  seeing  him  is  to 
meet  him  on  the  street  and  carry  on  the 
acquaintance — possibly  courtship — in  restau- 
rants and  on  street  corners. 

A  "furnished"  room  may  be  had  for  $2.50 
a  week,  but  this  room  is  a  mere  box,  containing 
an  iron  bed,  a  combination  washstand  and 
dresser,  and  one  chair;  and  has  no  heating 
apparatus  but  a  burner  on  the  gas  jet, 
upon  which  the  girl  may  also  do  her  cooking. 
Such  a  room  is  always  on  the  third  or  fourth 
floor,  so  that  all  her  water  must  be  carried  up 
two  or  three  flights  of  stairs. 

A  better  room,  with  heat,  may  be  had  on  the 
third  or  fourth  floors  for  three  and  four  dollars 
a  week,  and  a  fairly  comfortable  room  for  five. 
But  few  shop-girls  can  pay  this  price,  as  the 
remainder  of  their  weekly  salary  would  not  be 
enough  to  cover  food  and  clothes  and  car-fares. 

THE   WORKING   GIRLS'    "  HOMES " 

Many  shop-girls  go  to  the  working  girls' 
homes  and  clubs,  but  they  are  not  happy 
there.  To  a  self-respecting  young  woman  who 
is  working  hard  to  earn  her  own  way  in  the 
world,  the  attitude  of  patronage  and  the  feel- 
ing that  she  is  being  partially  supported  by 
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charity  are  intolerable.  The  endless  rules 
and  regulations,  the  apparent  assumption  that 
she  is  by  nature  immoral  and  can  be  pre- 
vented from  going  straight  to  ruin  only  by 
being  hedged  about  by  all  sorts  of  iron-clad 
restrictions,  are  insulting  and  humiliating  to  her, 
and  make  the  inmates  of  the  "home"  (God 
save  the  mark !)  both  rebellious  and  unhappy. 

These  places  are  cheap  and  clean  and  com- 
fortable, however;  they  provide  a  safe  shelter 
and  decent  food  at  a  lower  cost  than  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  and,  uncomfortable  and 
unhappy  as  the  girls  are  while  living  there, 
the  clubs  and  homes  are  always  crowded. 

Something  of  the  endless  demand  for  cheap 
living  accommodations  for  working  women 
was  demonstrated  by  the  rush  that  was  made 
for  the  rooms  on  the  Jacob  A .  Statnler,  Mr. 
John  Arbuckle's  ship,  which  two  years  ago  lay 
at  the  dock  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  Street. 
Here,  every  girl  who  had  a  room  was  supposed 
to  be  self-respecting.  No  watch  was  kept 
upon  her,  no  iron-clad  rules  were  made;  but 
every  girl  was  upon  her  honor  to  conduct  her- 
self as  she  would  in  her  own  home.  The 
experiment  proved  a  most  happy  and  successful 
one,  but  the  dock  was  needed  for  other  vessels, 
and  the  Jacob  A.  Stamler  was  removed. 

GOOD   AND    CHEAP   WOMEN'S   HOTELS 

Among  the  latest  efforts  to  house  the  work- 
ing girls  at  prices  which  they  can  afford  to 
pay  are  the  low-priced  women's  hotels.  Trow- 
mart  Inn  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  solve  the 
problem  for  the  low-salaried  woman,  so  much, 
in  fact,  that  it  is  not  only  continually  running 
at  full  capacity,  but  is  unable  to  take  care  of 
one-third  of  its  applicants;  it  always  has  a 
waiting  list  of  from  two  to  three  hundred. 
At  present  it  accommodates  248  women, 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  none  of  whom  gets 
a  salary  of  more  than  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

With  its  clean,  well-ventilated,  sanitary 
rooms,  its  excellent  bathing  facilities,  its 
lavatories  and  laundry,  its  roomy  parlors  and 
pleasant  library,  always  open  to  its  guests, 
with  cozy  little  private  parlors  in  which  the 
girls  may  entertain  particular  friends,  and 
with  music  and  dancing  in  the  evening,  and  the 
companionship  of  other  girls,  it  supplies  to  the 
average-salaried  shop-girl,  at  $4.50  and  $5 
a  week  for  room  and  board,  comforts  and 
privileges  which  hitherto  have  been  impossible 
to  her. 

Trowmart  Inn  is  operated  on  precisely  the 


same  principles  as  any  other  hotel.  There 
are  no  set  hours  for  coming  in  or  retiring;  no 
intimation  by  word  or  action  that  its  guests 
are  "charity  girls."  The  young  woman  who 
makes  it  her  home  is  as  free  and  independent 
as  if  she  were  living  at  the  Waldorf  or  St. 
Regis.  Young  women  are  permitted  to  enter- 
tain their  men  friends  in  the  parlors  and  in  the 
library,  and  Saturday  evenings  they  give  little 
hops  to  which  their  men  friends  are  invited. 
One  of  the  things  that  are  most  appreciated 
is  the  laundry.  Few  of  the  girls  can  afford 
to  have  their  laundry  work  done,  and  it  is  a 
great  help  and  comfort  to  them  to  have  access 
to  a  fine,  large,  well-ventilated  laundry  room, 
where  there  are  tubs,  hot  water  and  flat- 
irons,  and  where  they  may  go  at  any  time 
to  wash  out  a  shirt  waist,  press  a  skirt,  or  do 
their  regular  weekly  washing. 

WHAT   THE   SHOP-GIRL   GETS   OUT   OF  LIFE 

When  the  shop-girl  leaves  the  store  at  night 
her  work  is  by  no  means  done.  She  is  obliged 
to  keep  herself  neat,  clean,  and  respectably 
clothed.  As  she  cannot  afford  to  hire  her 
washing  done,  or  to  have  her  clothes  made 
and  mended,  she  has  a  task  for  every  evening. 
There  are  shirtwaists  to  be  laundered,  stockings 
to  darn,  a  coat  to  mend,  a  binding  to  sew  on  a 
skirt.  Her  room  and  bureau  drawers  have  to 
be  kept  in  order,  letters  home  must  be  written, 
and  in  the  manifold  tasks  that  she  finds  to  do 
when  she  comes  home  from  work  the  evening 
passes  by,  and  she  falls  wearily  into  bed  to 
sleep  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  and  awake  to 
another  day  of  toil. 

It  is  the  monotony  and  loneliness  of  their 
lives  that  is  the  most  trying  thing  to  the  girl 
workers.  Standing  behind  a  counter  all  day 
waiting  on  bargain-hunting  women,  they  come 
home  at  night,  nervous  and  tired,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  the  problems  of  food,  of  clothes, 
of  rent,  of  board,  of  forever  providing  for  the 
bare,  material  necessities  of  life.  There  is  no 
time  for  higher  things. 

The  shop-girl  rises  in  the  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  dresses  in  a  hurry,  fearing  that  she  may 
be  late  to  her  work,  eats  a  hasty  breakfast, 
and  hurries  away.  It  may  be  that  a  special 
sale  is  on,  and  all  during  the  forenoon  she  is 
rushed  and  distracted  by  a  jostling  mob  of 
petulant,   unreasonable   women. 

At  noon  comes  a  reprieve  of  forty-five  minutes 
during  which  she  eats  her  luncheon  and  snatches 
what  rest  she  can  before  the  rush  and  hurry, 
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the  clatter  of  tongues,  and  the  general  pan- 
demonium begins  again,  to  go  on  without 
cessation  until  the  closing  gong  brings  relief. 

Then  come  a  rush  for  surface  cars,  elevated 
stations  or  subways,  and  a  ride  home  in  a  car 
that  is  packed  to  suffocation,  hanging  to  a  strap 
and  being  pushed  and  squeezed  and  shoved 
about  by  a  throng  of  fellow  passengers. 

When  she  reaches  her  abiding  place  there 
is  barely  time  to  wash  hands  and  face  and  tidy 
up  disordered  hair  before  dinner.  Then  when 
dinner  is  over  there  is  a  skirt  to  clean,  shoes  to 
brush,  rubbers  to  wash,  to-morrow's  clothes 
to  be  laid  out  and  put  in  order — and  then  it 
is  time  for  bed. 

There  is  no  time  for  pleasure  in  her  life,  no 
time  for  the  softer,  sweeter,  tenderer  things 
of  womanhood.  It  is  a  life  stripped  of  human- 
ity, robbed  of  most  that  makes  life  beautiful, 
and  spent  in  one  ceaseless,  perpetual  grind — 
simply  to  live. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  the  weaker 
spirits  sometimes  weary  of  the  monotony  and 
go  the  devious  path  that  leads  to  ease  and  ruin  ? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that,  starved  for  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  that  are  the  right  of  youth, 
they  seek  the  pernicious  Saturday  night  dances, 
where  they  are  sure  to  find  light  and  life, 
merriment  and  admiration?    And  yet  it  is  a 


fact  that  the  proportion  of  saleswomen  that 
frequent  public  dances  is  comparatively 
small.  Close  observation  proves  that  most 
shop-girls  are  serious,  self-respecting  young 
women,  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living  and  are  working  hard  to  rise  in  their 
work,  or  to  get  out  of  it  into  something 
better. 

Among  saleswomen  in  New  York  City,  the 
writer  knows  one  girl  who  is  studying  law  and 
hopes  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  next  fall,  one 
girl  who  is  studying  medicine,  one  who  is  taking 
a  course  in  English  at  night,  expecting  in 
another  year  or  two  to  enter  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, one  who  works  well  into  the  wee  sma' 
hours  of  morning  studying  Latin  and  German, 
hoping  to  teach  in  a  few  months,  and  one  who 
spends  all  her  evenings  at  a  business  college, 
fitting  herself  to  enter  an  office. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  shop-girl  has 
little  time,  little  strength,  and  little  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  her  higher  self,  there 
are  those  who  are  getting,  and  will  continue  to 
get,  a  good  deal  out  of  life.  There  are  many 
among  them,  who,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  courtship,  will  become  loved 
wives  and  mothers,  and  there  are  many  who 
will  become  prosperous  business  women,  and 
do  a  creditable  share  in  the  world's  work. 
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ADULTERATIONS,  SUBSTITUTIONS,  CHEMICAL  DYES,  AND  OTHER  EVILS 

BY 

Dr.  EDWARD  A.  AYERS 


MISS  PRISCILLA  PETERKIN  had 
given  a  week-end  entertainment  to  a 
few  friends,  including  an  analytical 
chemist  from  Boston.  Here  is  an  abstract 
from  his  diary: 

"We  had  a  savory  breakfast  of  home-made 
sausage  and  buckwheat  cakes.  The  coffee, 
bought  'ground,'  had  a  fair  degree  of  coffee 
mixed  with  the  chicory,  peas,  and  cereal. 
There  was  enough  hog  meat  in  the  pure  'home- 
made' sausage  to  give  a  certain  pork  flavor  and 
about  one  grain  of  benzoic  acid  in  each  pdte. 
I  also  detected  saltpetre,  which  had  been  used 
to    freshen    up    the  meat.     Whether    corn  or 


potato  starch  or  stale  biscuit  had  been  used  as 
a  'filler,'  I  had  to  leave  in  doubt. 

"The  buckwheat  cakes  looked  nice  and 
brown,  from  their  generous  mixture  with  rye 
and  caramel.  The  baking  powder  had  too 
much  alum,  but  it  did  its  work — it  raised  the 
cakes;  the  oleomargarine  that  came  from  the 
grocer  as  'pure  butter'  looked  golden  rich,  and 
added  one  more  grain  of  benzoic  acid  to  my 
portion.  The  pure  maple  syrup,  with  some 
90  per  cent,  of  'golden  drip'  (commercial 
glucose)  upon  the  hot  cakes,  really  tasted 
more  like  maple  than  some  I  have  had  in  the 
Canadian   maple   camps.     But   there   was  an 
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after-glow  on  my  tongue  of  a  coal-tar  essence 
that  must  have  been  used  too  freely.  Another 
grain  of  benzoic  acid  taken  in  with  the  syrup 
didn't  matter  very  much. 

"For  lunch,  we  enjoyed  spring  lamb  chops 
of  frozen  tenderness — and  nitre  and  red  ochre 
freshness.  The  peas  were  copper-greened  and 
fresh — from  the  can.  The  horseradish  was 
out  of  a  bottle  of  ground  turnip,  while  one- 
third  of  a  grain  of  benzoic  acid  and  some 
cochineal  came  with  the  brilliant  ketchup.  A 
whole  grain  of  benzoic  acid  (natural  to  the 
fruit)  joined  those  which  had  gone  before, 
when  I  ate  some  cranberries. 

"We  all  looked  well  preserved  for  our  years, 
with  promise  of  more  to  come.  The  'pure 
leaf  lard'  made  of  oleum  cottenscedii  et  stearinii 
gave  the  French-fried  potatoes  a  piquant 
individuality,  although  its  repetition  when  we 
ate  lettuce  with  salad  dressing  fetched  an 
olive-oil  reminiscence  to  my  mind.  More 
benzoic  acid  came  with  the  down-trodden 
spaghetti,  served  with  non-decomposable  sauce. 
We  had  a  little  more  with  the  nice  hamburger 
p£tes;  but  not  so  much  as  rightfully  occurred 
in  the  prunes  served  with  a  very  thick,  rich, 
yellow  cream,  which  analyzed  into  skimmed 
milk,  water,  viscogen,  and  annatto  oil.  I 
figure  about  seven  grains  of  benzoic  acid  since 
rising. 

"Miss  Peterkin  praised  the  'home-made' 
quince  jelly,  one  of  the  'Mother  Jones  Pure 
Jellies.'  This  particular  specimen  worked 
out  as  apple  juice,  glucose,  gelatine,  saccharin, 
and  a  flavoring  coal-tar  essence  of  quince, 
formula  C2H5CqHI702.  These  was  just  a 
little  benzoic  acid  here.  I  had  to  take  a 
long  walk  after  lunch;  having  overheard  the 
order  for  dinner,  I  figured  on  about  n  to  15 
grains  more  of  benzoic  acid  reaching  my 
stomach   by  bedtime." 

ADULTERATIONS   GOOD   AND   BAD 

There  are  409  pages  of  text  in  the 
Government  report  of  the  "  Hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce," but  there  is  very  little  agreement  on 
questions  about  the  harmfulness  of  preservatives 
and  the  use  of  synthetic  products;  the  general 
impression  on  the  reader  is  that  nobody  knows 
whether  they  are  harmful  or  not.  Dr.  Vaughn, 
professor  of  physiological  chemistry  and  hygiene 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  man  of  the 
highest  scientific  standing,  declared  the  use 
of  certain  amounts  of  benzoic  acid   to  be  safe 


and  healthful.  Dr.  Wiley,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, says,  in  effect,  "not  proven  and  probably 
not  true." 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  food 
preservatives.  Packing  houses  make  two  kinds 
of  lard.  One  is  composed  of  the  leaf  fat  of 
the  hog;  it  is  the  lard  of  our  ancestors,  white, 
pure,  and  homogeneous.  The  other  is  a  mix- 
ture of  stearine  and  cottonseed  oil,  stearine 
being  the  oil-globule  skins  of  suet,  the  residue 
in  the  press  after  its  oil  has  been  expressed  for 
use  in  making  oleomargarine.  The  other 
element  used  in  composing  this  second  variety 
of  "lard"  is  cottonseed  oil.  It  comes  from  the 
South  in  tank-cars  like  those  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  is  renovated  and  strained 
through  fullers'  earth.  There  is  no  health 
principle  involved  in  this  straining  through 
fullers'  earth;  it  is  to  prevent  the  lard  from 
looking  murky  when  dancing  in  the  skillet 
and  blue  when  asleep  in  the  can.  This  would 
lead  to  its  detection.  This  care  in  the  "make- 
up" costs  the  manufacturers  f  of  a  cent  per 
gallon.  Now  is  this  lard  impure,  unhealthy, 
adulterated  ?  Is  an  oil  taken  from  a  hog  that 
has  been  fed  on  swill  and  vegetable  garbage 
any  purer  or  more  nutritious  than  an  oil 
elaborated  from  an  ever  self-purifying  hillside 
soil? 

On  the  shelves  of  a  wholesale  maufacturer 
of  synthetical  products  (nature  foods  or  essences 
made  in  the  laboratory)  stand  a  number  of 
two-gallon  bottles.  Pass  the  corks  in  turn 
gently  under  the  nose,  and  you  can  name  the 
fruit  odors  they  aim  to  duplicate — pear,  banana, 
pineapple,  raspberry,  peach,  plum,  etc.  Here 
are  delicate  variations  of  odors,  differences  as 
slight  perhaps  as  the  vibratory  waves  of  color, 
close  imitations  of  the  perfumes  of  fruit  and 
flower  because  they  are  the  "formulary"  per- 
fumes of  fruit  and  flowers.  And  yet  not  one  of 
them  came  from  flower,  fruit,  or  berry. 

THE   VERSATILE   COAL-TAR   PRODUCTS 

Coal-tar,  the  black  refuse  of  the  retort  that 
lights  our  homes,  is  the  parent  stock  of  these 
sweetest,  lightest,  fairy  perfumes  of  the  syn- 
thetic garden.  Coal-tar,  that  crackles  in  the 
canncl-coal,  can  destroy  the  infesting  germs 
and  slay  as  readily  as  it  can  save  our  lives; 
it  can  paint  the  lily  and  the  rose  in  a  thousand 
shades  of  dye;  it  can  redden  the  faded  ketchup, 
green  the  sallowed  pea,  sweeten  the  acrid  coffee, 
saffron ize  the  pale  oleomargarine,  rainbow  the 
peppermint   stick,  emeraldi/.e  the  white  crime 
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de  menthe.  Coal-tar,  that  chokes  us  with  its 
asphaltum  stew-pots  and  smooths  the  path  for 
the  flying  automobile,  helps  to  vulcanize  its 
tires,  to  paint  its  body,  to  light  its  lamps,  and 
to  run  its  engines.  Side  by  side  in  the  same 
garden  grow  roses,  potatoes,  deadly  night- 
shade, onions,  aconite,  and  cabbage.  A  very 
slight  readjustment  of  the  atoms  and  molecules 
of  carbolic  acid  makes  salicylic  acid. 

ALL    FOOD   IS   CHEMICAL 

Almost  everything  in  our  food-bins,  grana- 
ries, and  slaughter  pens,  in  all  organic  mat- 
ter, is  composed  of  four  chemical  elements: 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon;  and 
carbon,  the  principal  product  of  coal-tar,  is 
chief.  Chemists  give  every  substance  a  name 
according  to  the  elements  and  numbers  of 
atoms  of  which  it  is  composed.  Yet  the 
formulae  of  numerous  well-known  substances 
are  identical.  Take  certain  atoms  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  you  can  make 
either  starch  or  cotton,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  you  put  them  together. 

This  point  in  chemistry  is  mentioned  to 
show  that  we  are  helplessly  dependent  upon 
chemical  skill  in  eating  synthetic  products 
like  the  fruit  essences  and  perfumes;  and  that 
it  is  not  for  us  to  assume  that  a  synthetic  food 
substance  is  not  just  as  healthful  and  nutritious 
as  its  analogue  made  in  Nature's  out-door 
laboratory. 

However  slight  the  differences  in  formula,  or 
soil  site,  or  appearance,  taste,  and  odor,  we 
know  that  one  stuff  will  kill  and  another  nour- 
ish; and  we  must  be  guided  by  some  sort  of 
evidence  that  settles  the  question.  But  when 
we  discard  synthetic  strawberry  essence  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  coal-tar  source,  we  may 
be  totally  wrong.  Certain  varieties  of  bacteria 
will  destroy  us  if  they  get  a  chance.  Yet  our 
lives  depend  upon  other  bacteria — the  sources 
of  fermentation.  All  vegetation  is  made  pos- 
sible only  through  bacterial  fermentation  in 
the  soil.  Certain  "bouquets"  in  brewed 
liquors  and  flavors  in  butter  and  cheese  are 
due  to  the  formation  of  bacterial  ferments. 
Many  of  these  bacteria  are  well  known,  are 
cultivated,  and  used  to  make  these  desired 
"bouquets"  and  flavors.  Here  in  the  germ 
industry  is  a  duplicate  to  synthetic  chemistry. 
Here  the  breeders  must  be  careful  not  to  let 
disease-bearing  germs  mix  with  the  flavor- 
makers,  or  the  cup  will  savor  of  death. 

In  the  old  days  of  horse,  camel,  and  sailing 


vessel,  very  little  food  traveled  far  from  home. 
Pemmican,  tongue,  ham,  bacon,  and  cod,  after 
a  preparatory  creosote  varnishing  in  clouds 
of  hickory  smudge  smoke,  were  equal  to  distant 
journeys;  and  so  were  brine-cured  corned 
beef,  mackerel,  oysters,  pigs'  knuckles,  and 
pickles.  Few  foods  were  eaten  out  of  season, 
fresh  meats  were  of  recent  slaughter,  vegetables 
not  far  from  the  garden.  But  every  com- 
mercial influence,  from  railroading  to  canning, 
has  increased  the  temptation  or  demand  for 
preservatives,  cheaper  substitutes,  or  complete 
substitution.  Competition  has  made  extra 
effort  in  making  foods  attractive  in  appearance, 
odor,  and  taste. 

We  are  in  a  very  crude  state  of  food  art — 
the  chromo  stage.  If  a  fruit  or  vegetable 
shows  a  leaning  towards  any  primary  color, 
it  is  shoved  into  its  most  dazzling  grade.  But- 
ter must  be  Etruscan  gold,  not  washed-out 
brass.  No  Nile-green  peas  shall  disgrace  our 
board;  let  them  be  green  like  the  emerald! 
The  can-freed  tomato  and  the  ketchup  must 
be  Roman-red.  Paint-wrap  the  candy  with 
the  flag  of  freedom  for  Independence  Day 
consumption,  and  with  the  shamrock  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

BENZOIC   ACID   EVERYWHERE 

The  drug  preservatives  in  common  use  are 
benzoic  acid,  borax,  boracic  acid,  salicylic 
acid,  formaldehyde,  creosote,  salt,  saltpetre, 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  a  number  of  proprietary 
secret  mixtures.  The  object  of  using  pre- 
servatives is  to  prevent  decomposition  or 
bacterial  fermentation.  The  aim  is  to  use 
enough  to  stay  decomposition  and  yet  not 
injure  health.  The  producers,  the  judges,  and 
the  public  are  very  much  at  sea  as  to  what 
preservatives  best  meet  these  requirements. 
Much  testimony  was  offered  the  Congressional 
food-bill  committee  regarding  benzoic  acid. 
The  medical  dose  is  from  10  to  60  grains. 
Benzoic  acid  used  as  a  food  preservative  re- 
quires from  \  to  1  grain  in  such  amount  of  an 
article  as  would  be  eaten  at  one  time,  or  1  part 
in  1,200  to  2,000.  In  an  ordinary  "helping" 
of  canned  tomatoes  preserved  with  benzoic 
acid,  one  would  eat  about  \  to  1  grain  of  the 
drug.  Benzoic  acid  occurs  naturally  in  cran- 
berries, huckleberries,  plums,  grapes,  grape 
fruit,  oranges,  pineapples,  carrots,  parsnips, 
cauliflower,  rhubarb,  and  green  peppers.  In 
fresh  cranberries  there  is  J  of  1  per  cent,  of 
benzoic  acid;  in  stewed  cranberries  \  of  1  per 
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cent.  In  a  tablespoonful  of  tomato  ketchup, 
one  would  eat  0.16  of  a  grain.  From  1  to  10 
grains  of  benzoic  acid  are  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys  every  day  by  human  beings,  largely 
in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  One  grain  of 
benzoic  acid  in  a  "helping"  of  a  given  food  is 
safe  and  harmless — but  suppose  we  get  it  in 
a  dozen  foods  at  one  meal? 

A   CATALOGUE   OF   FOOD   INIQUITIES 

The  following  examples  show  the  most 
common  substitutes,  adulterants,  and  pre- 
servatives employed : 

Jams  and  Jellies.  Adulterants :  Apple  juice 
is  the  "stock"  for  all  the  jellies  and  jams. 
It  is  mixed  with  "commercial  glucose"  (not 
unhealthful),  flavored  with  an  artificial  essence, 
and  colored  with  a  synthetic  dye  or  cochineal. 
Gelatine  is  often  used  to  "jell"  the  mixture; 
also  a  "coagulator"  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  jellies  and  jams  on  the 
market  are  pure. 

Ketchups.  Adulterants:  Skins  and  refuse  of 
canning  factories  (cheap,  but  not  necessarily 
unhealthy);  sometimes  fermented,  when  sali- 
cylic or  benzoic  acid  becomes  needed.  A  bad 
article.  Colorings:  Standard  ketchup  should 
be  dull,  partially  bleached  red.  Aniline  dyes 
or  cochineal  are  used  in  more  than  80  per  cent. 
The  bright  magenta  stuff  should  be  refused. 

Milk.  Adulterant:  Water.  Belief  in  the 
use  of  starch,  chalk,  glycerin,  etc.,  may  be 
discarded.  Skimming,  and  both  skimming 
and  watering,  are  frequent.  Coloring  and 
preserving:  Skimmed  and  watered  milk  is 
given  a  rich,  creamy  appearance  by  adding 
annatto,  azo-colors,  or  caramel.  Formalde- 
hyde, boric  acid,  borax,  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
are  used  to  check  or  conceal  fermentation. 

Butter.  Adulterants:  Coloring  matter — 
carrot  juice,  annatto,  turmeric,  azo,  or  coal-tar 
colors.  Uncolored  natural  butter  is  best,  and 
artificially  colored  butter  should  be  rejected. 
Renovated  butter  is  made  from  rancid  material ; 
it  is  water-heated  to  remove  the  curd,  brine 
and  scum;  then  it  is  air-blown  to  drive  off  the 
bad  odors,  mixed  with  milk  (often  skimmed 
milk),  "ripened,"  worked,  salted,  and  packed. 

Oleomargarine,  or  butterine,  is  made  from 
oleo  oil  as  the  main  base,  and  variously  mixed 
with  neutral  lard,  milk,  genuine  butter,  color- 
ing matter,  and  small  amounts  of  cottonseed, 
peanut,  or  sesame  oil.  Oleo  oil  comes  from 
beef  fat,  lining  the  intestine  and  "caul,"  a 
fine,  pure  article,  hashed,  melted,  and  pressed. 


The  oil  then  contains  stearine,  from  which  it 
is  strained.  Adulterants;  Not  likely,  but  fat 
from  diseased  animals  may  be  used.  Stand- 
ard oleomargarine  is  as  healthful  and  nutri- 
tious as  pure  butter,  and  better  than  reno- 
vated butter. 
It  is  always  colored. 

Detection:  Pure  butter  boils  quietly  in  a 
spoon;  renovated  butter  and  butterine  sputter. 

CONFLICTING    LAWS    ABOUT    FOODS 

To  secure  food  safety,  there  should  first  be 
a  national  standard  to  arbitrarily  state  what  is 
wholesome  and  what  is  not;  second,  the  final 
buyer  should  know  exactly  what  he  is 
purchasing. 

There  is  at  present  no  standard  authority 
on  foods.  The  so-called  "Pure  Food  Law" 
makes  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  the 
standard  authority  for  all  drugs.  This  pharma- 
copoeia may  have  errors  of  omission,  or  of 
commission ;  but  it  is  the  safest  possible  author- 
ity. It  is  the  consensus  of  our  national  drug 
knowledge,  constantly  undergoing  elimination 
and  addition  with  further  experience.  There 
is  no  such  standard  for  foods.  What  is  good 
food  at  Crossroads  Corners  may  be  outlawed 
across  the  border.  Michigan  says  "X"  straw- 
berry jam  shall  be  labeled  "imitation"; 
Wisconsin  says  it  shall  be  labeled  "glucose 
preserves";  Minnesota  says  it  shall  be  labeled 
"imitation  preserves,  mixture  adulterated." 
If  any  of  the  jam  labeled  in  Minnesota  got 
across  the  Duluth  bridge  into  Wisconsin  it  was 
outlawed;  and  if  the  Wisconsin  jam  slipped 
over  into  Duluth,  it  went  legally  bad.  When 
a  manufacturer  put  the  labels  of  all  three  states 
on  the  peripatetic  cans,  they  were  all  thrown 
out.  And  one  of  these  labels  gave  the  exact 
formula  of  the  jam:  Apples,  15  per  cent.; 
granulated  sugar,  45  per  cent.,  and  "fruit"  as 
indicated. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  values 
of  foods  than  of  drugs.  The  use  of  preserva 
tives  is  rapidly  extending,  for  it  is  cheaper  to 
preserve  than  to  pasteurize,  and  foods  can  be 
sent  further.  But  while  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  benzoic  acid  with  one  article  of  food 
may  be  absolutely  harmless,  if  the  drug  is  put 
into  a  number  of  foods  we  may  get  an  overdose 
at  a  single  meal.  Yet  it  may  be  wiser  to  use 
preservatives  in  some  foods  than  to  run  risks 
of  ptomaine  poisoning,  but  the  use  of  preserva- 
tives should  be  limited  by  necessity.  Some 
coal-tar  products  which  will  color  or  flavor 
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foods  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  others  are 
deadly.  They  should  all  be  classified  in 
national  law.  Some  methods  of  preserving 
meats  are  practically  harmless,  if  the  meats  are 
thoroughly  soaked  and  washed  free  from  the 
drugs;  but  who  shall  make  the  method  fool- 
cook  proof  ?  Some  adulterations  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  actually  desirable. 

NO  "COVEKNMENT   GUARANTEED"    FOODS 

The  patent-medicine  industry  is  rapidly 
being  put  in  well  deserved  strait-jackets,  but 
it  has  set  the  pace  for  makers  of  patent  and 
proprietary  foods.  The  objection  is  not  to 
honest  refinement  in  food  manufacture,  but 
to  trade-marking  foods  whose  composition  is 
kept  secret,  and  whose  values  are  whatever 
the  makers'  standards  of  morality  choose  to 
claim  for  them. 

The  new  Pure  Food  law  prohibits  specified 
articles  in  candy-making;  prohibits  mixture  of 
a  cheaper  article  with  one  claiming  to  be  all  of 
the  best,  as  mixing  "compound  lard"  with 
pure  leaf  lard  and  calling  it  all  "  pure  leaf  lard" ; 
or  adding  any  injurious  substance  to  such 
standard,  such  as  an  injurious  amount  of 
benzoic  acid,  or  cochineal  to  ketchup;  but 
it  does  not  declare  how  much  is  injurious,  nor 
does  it  even  classify  preservatives  and  coloring 
matters  into  "safe"  and  "unsafe,"  but  it 
prohibits  the  use  of  anything  that  conceals 
inferiority,  such  as  red  ochre  on  hamburger 
steak,  to  make  a  stale  article  look  fresh.  It 
permits  an  unhealthy  amount  of  preservative 
to  be  used  on  meats  intended  for  distant  ship- 
ment, provided  it  can  be  washed  or  macerated 
out  by  water  before  being  cooked,  but  the  label 
must  give  directions  for  such  removal.  It 
prohibits  any  use  of  spoiled  meats  or  vegetables ; 
so  it  may  prevent  the  manufacture  of  ketchup 
from  the  soured  tomato  remnants  of  a  canning 
factory,  or  curtail  the  use  of  renovated  butter 
or  spoiled  milk.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  trade- 
marks by  other  than  rightful  owners;  and 
labeling  that  tends  to  deceive,  such  as  naming 
the  product  by  the  principal  ingredient  only. 
It  prohibits  false  statements  as  to  weight  and 
measure,  and  any  falsification  on  the  label  or 
package;  but  this  does  not  prevent  "drawing 
the  long  bow"  in  advertising.  It  permits 
secrecy  to  proprietary  food  makers  as  to  exact 
composition,  provided  the  makers  satisfy  the 
Government  that  no  harmful  ingredients  are 
used.  This  lets  the  public  know  that  the  article 
will  not  do  any  harm,  but  \  uts  no  limit  on 


the  exaggerated  claims  that  may  be  made 
for  it.  The  law  registers  an  article  under 
a  given  number  on  statement  by  its  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  that  it  is  sold  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible, not  the  retailer,  in  case  of  a  suit  for 
damages.  This  unfortunate  use  of  the  word 
"guarantee"  has  been  falsely  used  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  Government  guaran- 
tees the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  article, 
whereas  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Secretary 
Wilson  has  recently  issued  a  special  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  deceptive  practice. 

MORE  GOVERNMENT  EXPERTS  NEEDED 

Authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  him  conferred  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  to  from  time  to  time 
make  "regulations"  which  shall  arbitrarily 
decide  what  are  wholesome  or  harmful  foods, 
preservatives,  coloring  matters,  essences,  etc. 
It  also  allows  interested  manufacturers  to  be 
heard  before  such  regulations  are  issued. 
Thus,  what  was  lacking  in  specification  in  the 
food  law  is  to  be  incorporated  from  time  to 
time.  Our  Bureau  of  Chemistry  becomes  our 
national  formulary  of  foods.  In  the  absence 
of  any  national  food  "pharmacopoeia,"  we 
must  rely  upon  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  advisers  to 
rule  upon  the  wisdom  of  using  benzoic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  formaldehyde,  coal-tar  essences 
and  dyes,  and  a  multitude  of  unsettled  food 
problems.  But  the  medical  profession  believes 
that  such  arbitrary  powers  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  number  of  experts,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  too  vast  to  permit  any  one  man  to  master 
it,  even  with  many  subordinate  experts  to 
advise  him. 

DANGER  IN  THE  BROKEN  PACKAGE 

If  a  high-class  firm  sells  pure  leaf  lard  in 
large  tierces  to  the  retailer  for  one  price,  ordi- 
nary hog  lard  for  less,  and  "compound  lard" 
(cotton-seed  oil  and  stearine)  cheaper  yet,  and 
the  retailer  mixes  the  cheapest  with  the  best 
and  sells  to  the  consumer  out  of  the  best 
lard's  can,  and  at  best  lard's  price,  it  becomes 
a  gross  fraud. 

Now  the  Government  makes  the  manu- 
facturer, not  the  retailer,  responsible  for 
reliability  here.  The  food  situation,  therefore, 
seems  to  drive  us  to  the  unbroken  package,  in 
everything  capable  of  adulteration  by  the 
retailer,  or  specially  tempting  to  him.  In 
such  a  list  sausage,  lard,  maple  syrup,  wines, 
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etc.,  suggest  themselves,  for  these  articles  of 
food  are  often  bought  in  bulk  and  resold  to 
the  consumer  in  small  quantities. 

SPECIMEN    LABELS 

The  following  labels,  taken  at  random,  show 
how  the  new  law  will  affect  some  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  general  use. 

TOMATO  KETCHUP 

It  is  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  one  of  the  finest  condi- 
ments for  use  with  hot  and  cold  meats,  game,  fish  and 
oyster  stews,  etc. 

This  ketchup  contains  a  combination  of  tomatoes, 
vinegar  and  spices,  and  is  preserved  with  one  tenth  of  1% 
benzoate  of  soda.     No  coloring  matter. 

The  above  label  could  not  be  used  now  if 
any  coloring  matter  is  employed. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE  FRUIT  JAM 

These  jams  are  made  from  fresh  fruit  and  are  the  finest 
packed.  50%  fruit — 30%  granulated  sugar — 19 \%  corn 
syrup — 1% benzoate  of  soda. 

The  word  "fruit"  on  jams  and  jellies  gen- 
erally means  apple  juice.  Most  of  these  imi- 
tation products  are  given  the  particular  fruit 
or  berry  flavor  indicated  by  the  label  from  a 
coal-tar  essence.  This  label  is  misleading  and 
the  guarantee  by  no  means  insures  that  the 
"fruit"  is  orange'. 

A  CEREAL  MIXTURE 

Coffee  Sick  People  seldom  charge  their  ill  feelings  to 
the  true  cause. 

Analytical  Chemistry  shows  the  poisonous  alkaloids  of 
Coffee,  as  in  Tobacco,  Whiskey  and  Morphine. 

A  Perfectly  Healthy  Man  or  woman  can  stand  these  for 
a  time,  but  "constant  dripping  wears  a  stone,"  and  finally 
headache,  torpid  liver,  sick  stomach  or  heart,  and  that 
"weak  all  over"  feeling  shows  that  a  poisoned  nervous 
system  is  calling  for  help  and  relief. 

Small  Wonder  that  a  fixed  organic  disease  of  some  of 
the  members  is  finally  set  up. 

Relief  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  cause  is  removed. 

This  Mixture,  when  brewed,  takes  the  beautiful  deep 
seal  brown  color  of  Mocha  or  Java,  changing  to  a  rich 
golden  brown  when  cream  is  added. 

The  above  "exploitation"  cannot  be  put  on 
a  label  under  the  new  Food  Law.  It  must  be 
reserved  for  bill-boards  and  other  advertising 
media. 

BREAKFAST   COCOA 

from  which  the  excess  of  oil  has  been  removed,  is  Absolutely 
Pure  and  it  is  Soluble.  No  Chemicals  are  used  in  its  pre- 
paration.    It  has  more  than  three  tim.s  the  strength  of  Cocoa 


mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar  and  is  thereto: c 
far  more  economical. 

BY    A    PECULIAR    PROCESS    IN 

its  manufacture  which  preserves  the  Theobromine  and 
nutritive  portion,  is  rendered  treble  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
as  usually  prepared.  It  yields  a  delicious  flavor,  and 
is  an  easily  digested  and  thoroughly  wholesome  Cocoa. 

There  are  very  few  simple  articles  of  Food  which  possess 
so  many  valuable  and  important  dietary  properties  as 
Cocoa.  .  .  .  Medical  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the  safest  and  most 
beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persons  of  weak  constitution. 

The  Excess  of  Oil  having  been  Removed,  no  sensation 
of  heaviness  follows  the  use  of  this  preparation. 

The  sentence  beginning  with  "medical  men" 
will  probably  be  changed  by  October   1st. 

SHREDDED  CODFISH 

One  pound  of  Shredded  Codfish  is  equal  to  more  than 
two  pounds  of  any  other  fish  in  the  market. 

This  is  probably  an  exaggerated  claim. 
Food  Law  Regulation  17,  (e)  says:  "Descriptive 
matter  upon  the  label  shall  be  free  from  any 
statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  article 
or  the  ingredients  or  substances  contained 
therein,  or  quality  thereof,  or  place  of  origin, 
which  are  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular." 

PREPARED  MUSTARD 

COMPOUNDED    OF 

Vinegar,  .8226.  Mustard  seed,  .0482.  Mustard  bran, 
.0344.  Maize  Flour,  .0688.  Salt,  .01725.  Cayenne,  .00125, 
Tumeric,  -003.     Annatto,  .0025.    Cinnamon,  .001.  Cloves, 

001. 

The  above  label  fully  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  lets  the  consumer  know 
exactly  what  he  is  buying. 

FRESH  FRUIT  QUINCE  JAM 

We  guarantee  these  goods  to  contain  no  injurious  su li- 
st ance  and  no  substitute  for  fruit  and  sugar. 

This  label  does  not  state  that  the  article  i.; 
made  only  from  quince,  or  from  quince  at  all. 
The  guarantee  given  may  be  quite  true.  The 
new  law  requires  that  such  labels  shall  be- 
more  explicit. 

SUGAR  CURED  MEATS 

U.  S.  inspected  and  passed  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  30,  1906.      Establishment  No.  6-c. 

This  label  implies  that  these  goods  conform 
to  the  food  law  requirements. 

MIXED  PICKLES 

Prepared  with  distilled  vinegar,  spices,  alum  and  ben- 
zoate of  soda. 

This  is  a  fairly  explicit  label. 
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The  national  Pure  Food  Law  is  a  fairly 
complete  enactment.  It  marks  a  vast  im- 
provement over  previous  conditions.  But  it 
should  require  all  labels  to  give  the  date  of 
manufacture,  because  age  deteriorates  quality 
in  some  cases  and,  in  the  case  of  canned  goods, 
may  cause  unhealthy  acid  solution  of  metals. 
The  public  right  to  desirable  knowledge  over- 
rides all  commercial  interest. 

Trade-mark  or  proprietary  labels  which 
do  not  inform  the  buyer  of  the  materials  should 
name  the  ingredients,  if  not  the  proportions. 
Such  labeling  as  "compound,"  "mixture," 
and  "fruit,"  are  not  fairly  explicit,  even  though 
the  Government  has  private  information  that 


the  articles  are  harmless.  It  would  be  better 
in  the  long  run,  for  manufacturers  to  use  labels 
more  explicit  than  "premium,"  "standard," 
etc.  Let  the  people  know  just  what  they  are 
buying,  and  they  will  pay  for  what  they  want 
and  pay  what  it  is  worth.  It  will  of  course 
take  time,  but  this  result  will  eventually  be 
achieved. 

The  ultimate  value  of  the  national  food  law 
depends  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  which  body  must  arbitrarily  be- 
come food  gods,  determining  what  is  good  and 
what  is  bad.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
present  problems  will  be  worked  out  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 


RUNNING   A    RIVER    THROUGH   A 

MOUNTAIN 

THE     SIX-MILE     GUNNISON    TUNNEL    IN     COLORADO      AS      AN 
EXAMPLE  OF   THE  RECLAMATION  WORK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 


THE  great  series  of  works  to  irrigate  the 
dry  lands  of  the  West,  which  are  in 
progress  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Reclamation  Act,  mark  a  distinct  chapter  in 
our  history.  The  magnitude  of  this  work  is 
hardly  appreciated  outside  of  governmental 
and  engineering  circles.  I  send  the  following 
description  of  the  Gunnison  tunnel,  merely  as 
one  picturesque  example  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado  the 
Gunnison  River  flows  through  a  steep-walled 
canon.  Twenty  miles  away  the  Uncompahgre 
River  runs  slowly  through  a  sage-brush  desert, 
but  it  is  so  small  a  stream  that  it  will  irrigate 
less  than  half  of  its  valley.  The  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  is  doing  an  interesting 
piece  of  work  to  divert  water  from  the  Gunnison 
into  the  Uncompahgre  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  mountain  range  between  them.  It 
is  cutting  a  six-mile  tunnel  through  the  base 
of  the  mountain — a  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half's  walk  at  a  good  fast  pace — blasting  it  out 
of  rock  foot  by  foot. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  mountain  from 
the  Uncompahgre  side  are  about  fifteen  men 


with  three  drills  working  in  the  rock.  Two 
steel  pipes,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  lead  from 
a  shaft  to  the  head  of  the  tunnel,  one  pumping 
in  fresh  air  and  the  other  sucking  out  foul  air. 
An  electric  train  hauls  out  the  rock  as  it  is 
excavated,  down  the  long  wet  tunnel  lighted 
here  and  there  by  electric  lights.  But  near 
the  western  portal  is  the  town  of  Lujane  with 
its  power  plant,  machine  shop,  bunkhouses, 
mess  rooms,  hospital,  and  350  busy  men,  from 
the  engineer  to  the  cook,  for  these  two  are 
the  most  important  men  in  camp.  The  work 
of  all  these  can  be  expressed  only  by  the 
number  of  feet  a  day  that  the  men  in  the  head- 
ing remove.  If  something  happens  so  that  they 
cannot  work,  the  expense  goes  on  unlessened, 
nor  can  the  work  be  hastened  by  increasing  the 
number  of  men,  for  there  is  not  room  for  more 
to  work.  On  the  efficiency  of  a  few  day- 
laborers  the  progress  of  the  whole  work  depends. 
Six  years  ago  a  topographic  survey  was  made 
of  the  Gunnison  region.  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellows 
went  down  the  lower  end  of  the  canon  in  a 
boat  and  surveyed  the  river.  His  boat  upset. 
Some  of  his  instruments  were  lost,  but  he  kept 
his  records  and  reported  that  a  tunnel  was 


" 


BORING    AN   IRRIGATION   TUNNEL   THROUGH    A    MOUNTAIN 

Porpl;;:  v1;„,;riM;n  ,Rir  Colorad,°- on  the  °ther  ^  °f  ***  ~- « •>>•■  -( u^ 

pahgte   Vallej    to  winch  the  waters  of  this  river  will  flow  when  the  tunnel  is  completed 
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Completed  excavation 

Igneous-  a.nd  metamorp/iic  rocM " 


Summit-  Elev.  9701  ft. 
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Adobe  and   Wet  Gravel 
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Hard  Blue  Jhale  Friable  Shale  Igneous  Xoc/C 


PROFILE    OF   THE    MOUNTAIN   THROUGH  WHICH   THE    TUNNEL   IS    BEING   BORED 

feasible.     Before   this   time   it   had   not   been  Then,    in    1903,  more  comprehensive  surveys 

known    definitely    that     the    Gunnison    was  were  made.     About     six  hundred  feet  on  the 

enough  higher  than  the  Uncompahgre  to  make  south  side  of  the  river  were  mapped,  first  by 

the  water  flow  across  if  a  way  were  provided,  descending    through    a    narrow    fissure.     The 


THE   END    OF   THE   TUNNEL   ON   THE    UNCOMPAHGRE    SIDE 
Where  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison  River  will  reappear  after  their  journey  through  the  mountain 
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A   TOWN   NEAR   THE   CANAL   THAT    IS    FED    BY   THE   TUNNEL 
Lujane,  Col.,  in  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  exists  only  because  of  irrigation.     The  canal  enters  the  valley  to  the  right 


party,  under  Air.  I.  W.  McConnell,  who  is 
now  project  engineer,  then  made  a  detour  of 
150  miles  to  get  to  a  point  immediately  across 
the  river.  There  they  crawled  down  another 
fissure.  In  one  of  these  gulches  they  scared  up 
a  band  of  mountain  sheep.  In  this  way  the 
river  survey  was  made,  some  of  the  descents 
being  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ropes  over 
cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  in  height.  The  work 
had  to  be  extremely  accurate,  for  a  very  small 
mistake  in  so  long  a  tunnel  would  result  in  a 
failure  of  the  two  ends  to  meet. 

The  building  of  the  tunnel  was  at  first  under- 
taken by  a  private  construction  company,  but 
it  gave  up  the  contract.  It  was  a  much 
larger  job  than  anyone  had  supposed.  The 
Government  engineers  took  over  the  work, 
and  they  have  made  records  which  are  believed 
to  be  unsurpassed.  In  the  west  tunnel  809 
feet  were  excavated  in  one  month;  an  average 


of  750  feet  a  month  was  made  for  three  months; 
and  8,500  feet  were  removed  in  a  year. 

The  work  has  presented  great  difficulties. 
(The  famous  Hoosac  tunnel  is  the  only  longer 
one  in  the  United  States.)  In  the  west  end  the 
workers  tapped  a  subterranean  stream  and  a 
cavern  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas  which 
drove  everyone  helter-skelter  out  of  the  head- 
ing. The  ventilating  machinery  was  turned 
off  until  the  How  subsided,  when  operations  were 
resumed.  But  the  engineers  soon  found  that 
the  tunnel  was  too  hot  and  that  it  could  not  be 
properly  ventilated,  so  a  new  shaft  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  deep  had  to  be  sunk  to  ven- 
tilate the  heading.  This  took  three  months  of 
hard  work  without  a  foot  of  progress  in  the 
tunnel  itself.  They  have  struck  other  gas 
veins  and  subterranean  streams,  cut  through 
treacherous  water-bearing  gravel,  through  a 
small  vein  of  coal,  and  through  500  feet  of  a 


THE   ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TUNNEL 
At  River  Portal,  showing  the  river  at  the  left.    The  electric  train 
is  used  tor  hauling   the  dump  tars.     When   the  tunnd    is   completed 
thk  entrance  will  be  dug  down  to  the  river  level 


I  HE    low  N   OF    RIVER   PORTAL 

In  the  Canon  of  the  Gunnison.  Ii  is  buill  partly  on  the  dump 
from  the  tunnel.  The  short  wagon  roar]  down  to  this  town  lost 
$20,000,  and  the  camp  supplies  cosl  S  i  50  a  ton   for  hauling  alone 
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BUILDING  THE   ROAD   TO   RIVER  PORTAL 


THE  FINISHED    ROAD 


deposit  of  shells  like  those  of  clams  and  mussels, 
which  were  left  there  when  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley  was  a  lake.  Now  a  part  of  the  floor  is 
swelling.  The  temperature  is  as  high  as  850  F., 
and  100  horse  power  is  used  for  ventilation 
alone.  In  a  tunnel  ten  and  one-half  feet  wide 
the  work  of  concreting  the  sides  would  ordi- 
narily interfere  with  the  traffic  to  and  from  the 
heading,  but  in  the  Gunnison  tunnel  they  have 


a  high  platform  which  moves  on  a  track  out- 
side the  tramway.  The  concrete  is  shoveled 
into  plank  forms  from  the  platform,  while  the 
electric  trains  pass  unimpeded  underneath. 

In  the  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  west  tunnel 
already  opened,  there  has  been  only  one  acci- 
dent. Some  of  the  timbers  gave  way,  and  the 
cave-in  cut  off  thirty-two  men  in  the  heading. 
The  air  pipe  was  buried  with  them  and  air  was 


WHAT  THE   CANAL  WILL  DO    FOR  230   SQUARE   MILES 

It  will  increase  the  value  of  the  land  from  nothing  to  $100  and  perhaps  to  $500  an  acre 
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THE    CONCRETE-LINED    CANAL   AND    ONE    OF   THE    SHORT   TUNNELS 
The  tunneling    and  lining    are    necessary  to  carry   the  canal    through  a  range  of    soft  adobe  hills    and  to  protect  it 

from  sudden  washing  rains 


pumped  into  the  heading  for  seventy-two  hours 
while  the  men  outside  worked  in  three-minute 
shifts  on  a  temporary  opening.  As  they  worked 
the  entombed  men  implored  them  to  hurry. 
The  first  lot  that  were  saved  took  their  turn  at 
the  shovels  until  the  others  were  reached.  All 
were  rescued  except  six.  These  had  been 
caught  and  killed  by  the  falling  rock. 

The  lowest  price  paid  for  labor  is  $2.50  a 
day  and  the  average  is  about  $3.     The  men 


have  lodgings — with  hot  and  cold  showers — 
— free.  Their  meals  cost  75  cents  a  day.  They 
can  save  about  $15  a  week  after  paying  their 
expenses.  At  the  camp  the  food  is  extraordi- 
narily good  and  varied.  Yet  the  average 
stay  of  laborers  is  only  about  two  weeks.  At 
the  slightest  pretext,  or  often  without  any 
pretext,  they  leave,  for  they  know  that  they 
can  get  their  fare  paid  to  any  one  of  a  dozen 
other  places  where  a  job  is  waiting  for  them. 


LINING   THE   CANAL  WITH   CONCRETE 
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THE    CANAL   WINDING    OUT  THROUGH  THE   UNCOMPAHGRE   VALLEY 
The  water  drawn  from  the  Gunnison  River  will  here  be  delivered  to  nearly  150,000  acres  of  arid  lands 


From  Lujane  over  the  mountain  by  road  to 
River  Portal  in  the  Gunnison  canon  is  twelve 
miles — twice  as  far  as  through  the  tunnel. 
Up  the  Uncompahgre  side  the  road  winds,  as 
any  other  mountain  road,  but  on  the  other  slope 
parts  of  it  had  to  be  blasted  out  of  solid  rock. 
It  is  the  only  wagon  road  into  the  canon  for 
seventy  miles.  The  grade  is  so  steep  that  the 
four-horse  wagons  going  over  it  present  the 
appearance  of  being  almost  all  brakes.  In 
places  it  drops  as  much  as  22  feet  in  a  hundred. 
Over  this  road  is  hauled,  at  $4.50  a  ton,  all  the 
machinery  for  the  power  house,  the  rails,  wire, 
motors,  and  cars  for  the  tunnel,  all  the  building 
material  and  food  supplies  for  the  town,  and 


hundreds  of  tons  of  coal.  Most  of  this  hauling 
must  be  done  in  the  summer,  for  the  top  of  the 
divide  is  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  snow  in  winter. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  River  Portal  is 
built  partly  on  the  dump  from  the  tunnel  and 
partly  on  the  side  of  the  gorge  where  each  house 
has  to  have  an  embankment  made  to  give  it 
room  to  stand.  The  tunnel  on  this  end  has 
gone  through  rock  so  solid  that  timbers  have 
been  needed  only  in  a  few  places.  Some  beds 
of  rock  have  been  encountered  which  have 
required  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours  for  drill- 
ing blast  holes.  On  this  side  they  tapped  an 
underground  stream  with  a  volume  of  about 
700,000  gallons  a  day. 


THE    CANAL  THREADING    A   RANGE    OF   ADOBE    HILLS 

Just  to  the  right  of  the  last  curve  it  enters  the  upper  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley 
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The  engineers  good-humoredry  look  upon  liv- 
ing at  River  Portal  as  a  kind  of  affliction,  but  it 
is  far  more  attractive  than  the  resorts  farther 
up  the  river  where  people  pay  money  to  stay. 
The  records  show  that  these  men  are  working 
for  the  Government  at  least  as  well  as  men  work 
for   private   contractors.     A   day   in   either  of 


hills  to  the  Uncompahgre  River.  If  it  were  not 
overshadowed  by  the  great  6-mile  tunnel, 
this  canal  would  seem  like  a  large  undertaking, 
for  it  goes  through  a  rough,  broken  country. 
Eighteen  miles  from  the  Gunnison  River  the 
canal  will  deliver  1,300  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second  into  the  Uncompahgre  River,  and  make 


MAP    OF    THE    REGION   TO    BE    WATERED    BY   THE    GUNNISON   TUNNEL 


the  camps  would  convince  any  observer  of 
this.  Men  in  the  engineer's  office  are 
taking  the  junior  clerical  examinations  for 
salaries  of  $75  a  month,  when  the  "muckers" 
in  the  tunnel  are  getting  $90. 

From  the  Lujane  end  of  the  tunnel  the 
water  is  carried  by  a  12-mile  canal  with  2,000 
feet  of  tunnels  through  the  scarified  adobe  foot- 


that  stream  able  to  water  203  square  miles  of 
its  valley.  That  land  is  now  a  sun-baked 
desert.  When  the  water  is  turned  on,  it  will 
be  as  rich  as  the  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio.  The  canal  drops  214  feet  in  its  course, 
which  means  that  none  of  the  valley  farms 
need  be  without  cheap  electricity. 
Lujane,  Colo. 


JAPAN'S  GLORIFICATION  OF  WAR 
A  street  of  Yokohama  decorate  1   to  celebrate  Admiral  Togo's  victory 


THE  PRICE  OF  VICTOR^ 
A  poverty-stricken  peasant  praying  for  food 


From  stereugraph  copyright,  1906,  by  Underwood  &.'  Under 


JAPANS  WAR  TAX  AND  POVERTY 

THE    SUFFERINGS    OF    THE    PEOPLE  CAUSED  BY  THE 
COST  OF  WAR  AND  BY  THE  NEW  ECONOMIC   REGIME 

BY 

WALTER  J.  KINGSLEY 


THE  Japanese  Government  is  doing  all 
that  it  possibly  can  to  lighten  the  load 
of  poverty  upon  the  people  and  at  the 
Same  time  maintain  and  strengthen  Japan's 
high  place  among  the  nations.  In  the  north- 
eastern provinces,  where  the  crops  have  failed, 
relief  measures  were  hurriedly  set  in  opera- 
tion and  the  luckier  provinces  gave  liberally  in 
proportion  to  their  resources.  Every  facility 
is  given  to  Japanese  desiring  to  settle  in  For- 
mosa, Korea,  and  Sakhalin. 

Japan,  however,  is  engaged  in  a  brutal, 
disheartening  struggle  for  pennies,  and  to  the 
average  Japanese  a  penny  looks  as  large  as  a 
silver  dollar  to  an  American.  The  struggle  for 
life  is  waged  by  the  millions  on  a  scale  so  piti- 
fully small  that  to  the  prosperous  Occidental  it 
seems  insectivorous.     What  wonder  then  that 


every  steamer  from  Japan  carries  its  full  quota 
in  the  Asiatic  steerage  of  men  and  women  flying 
from  home  to  regions  where  they  can  earn  more 
in  a  day  than  Japan  offers  them  for  a  prosperous 
week  ? 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  that  followed 
the  cessation  of  hostilities;  the  uproar  and 
rioting  after  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth;  and 
the  noisy,  lantern-lit  welcome  to  the  returning 
soldiery  seem  already  like  historic  memories  of 
ancient  eras.  The  victorious  Japanese  are  now 
feeling  the  weight  of  the  war  upon  their  shoul- 
ders— a  crushing  burden  pressing  hard  upon 
the  populace  in  every  village,  on  every 
farm,  and  in  every  fishing  boat.  In  mines  and 
offices  and  factories  there  is  repining.  Japan- 
ese children  do  not  laugh  as  blithely  as  in  the 
old  eras.     Happiness  was  their  heritage  then, 
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From  stereograph  copyright  by  linder»oud&  Underwood,  iN.  If. 

JAPAN    IS   THE    PARADISE    OF   FLOWERS    AND    CHILDREN 


but  now  the  nation  demands  that  the  little  ones 
go  to  work  at  a  time  of  life  regarded  in  America 
as  infancy.  In  the  manufacturing  cities  like 
Osaka,  there  are  no  longer  seen  thousands  of 


boys  and  girls  playing  in  dainty,  many-colored 
costumes  like  gorgeous  butterflies  on  the  grass 
of  temples.  You  will  find  them  in  coarse  dull 
clothing,   working  like  pathetic  dolls   in   the 
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factories.     These  babes  toiling  for  a  few  pennies 
a  day  form  a  vast  and  sorrowful  army. 

Japan  has  been  transformed  without  transi- 
tion, and  the  astounding  overturn  of  the  feudal 
system,  with  its  colorful,  easy,  and  tranquil  life, 
finds  the  Japanese  masses  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  The 
clash  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  resistance  of 
ancient  traditions  to  the  ideals  of  modernity, 
the  numberless  new  needs,  the  expanded 
national  egotism,  the  splendid  visions  of  luxury 
revealed  by  the  newly  rich,  and  the  general 
intellectual  disquiet  that  has  spread  like  a 
disease  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  have 
made  the  Japanese  one  of  the  most  excitable- 


races  on  earth.     With  small  means,  they  desire 
everything. 

Tokyo  has  slums  whose  poverty  reaches  the 
last  depth  of  human  degradation.  Below  the 
cellars  of  Paris,  the  alleys  of  London,  and  the 
crowded  slums  of  the  New  York  East  Side, 
the  Japanese  capital  reveals  a  lower  gulf.  It 
is  a  region  that  no  ray  lights.  Your  moldy 
man  of  Paris  and  your  "hooligan"  of  London 
do  have  at  times  fierce  joys  and  moments  of 
acid  pleasure,  but  the  microscopic  intensity  of 
the  distress  in  the  Shitaya  quarter  of  Tokyo 
bars  out  all  hope.  Tokyo  has  far  too  many 
poor  people,  and  their  disposition  is  a  pressing 
problem.     Thousands  are  shipped  to  Korea  and 


Copyright,  1904,  by  U.  I-  Singley 

FORTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND    CHILDREN    UNDER    14   YEARS   OF   AGE    ARK    NOW    EMPLOYED    IN 
THE   FACTORIES   OF   JAPAN   AT   AN    AVERAGE   DAILY   WAGE    OF   5  1-2   CENTS 
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From  stereograph  copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  V, 

THE   TRIUMPHAL   RETURN   OF   ADMIRAL  TOGO   FROM   THE   SEA   OF   JAPAN 


Formosa,  but  the  pressure  steadily  increases, 

owing  to  the  constant  migration  of  ambitious 

Japanese  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital  city. 

Japan  carefully  avoids  all  public  reference 


to  these  great  sores  on  its  body  politic.  Their 
existence  is  hidden  from  the  foreign  visitor. 
Rarely  does  a  tourist  see  the  slums,  and  spe- 
cialists studying  the  city  for  precise  information 
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Fiom  stereograph  copyright,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N,  Y. 

WOMEN    COALING    A   STEAMER   IN   NAGASAKI 


are  sedulously  kept  out  of  the  poorest  quarters. 
Japan  is  so  skilfully  press-agented  that  the 
existence  of  these  miserable  purlieus  is  not  even 
suspected  by  the  average  student  of  conditions. 


It  is  a  journalistic  rule  in  Japan  not  to  say 
anything  that  betrays  weakness  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  a  rule  generally  observed. 
But  there  are  writers  in  Japan  who  think  that 
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CHILDREN   AT  WORK   IN  A   POTTERY 

in  adopting  the  civilization  of  the  Occident  the 
republican  form  of  government  should  also 
have  been  imported,  and  these  give  the  ministry 
trouble  at  times  by  telling  plain,  unpalatable 
truths.  The  Kokmnin  newspaper  detailed  a 
representative  to  live  the  life  of  the  lowest  and 
poorest  in  Tokyo,  and  his  articles  dealing  with 


life  in  the  Shitaya  district  created  an  immense 
sensation.  When  translated  into  English  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  Government  promptly 
bought  up  the  entire  edition  and  destroyed  the 
plates. 

Even  the  average  Japanese  has  good  reason 
to  be  troubled.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
gone  up  in  price,  and  he  has  been  educated  to 
scores  of  new  desires  and  appetites  imported 
from  abroad  while  his  earning  capacity  has 
lagged  behind.  Between  the  despotic  pater- 
nalism of  the  Government  and  the  imported 
mechanism  of  the  private  monopolies,  he  is 
drained  to  the  last  sen  to  maintain  an  army  and 


From  Stereograph  copyright  by  H.  C.  White  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  DISAPPEARING   HANDICRAFTS 

The  competition  of   machinery  is   driving  out   the   exquisite   artisans 
of  Old  Japan 


From  stereograph  copyright,  1906,  t>>    I  n  icrwood  &  Uudcruotxi,  N.  Y. 
CHILDREN   PLAYING   BEFORE   A   TEMPLE 

navy  and  to  fatten  the  purses  of  a  fewr  favored 
capitalists  of  powerful  clans.  Government 
ownership  by  indirect  taxation  and  the  internal 
revenue  and  customs,  together  with  heavy 
direct  taxes,  have  bled  the  nation. 

Nothing  is  wasted  in  Japan.  After  watching 
the  poor  gathering  burned  matches  and  garbage 
in  Tokyo,  one  must  consider  the  boasted  econ- 
omy of  the  Chicago  packing-houses  as  rather 
coarse  work.  The  poor  devour  every  scrap  of 
fish  entrails  from  the  markets  and  eat  with 
avidity  rotten  fruit,  stinking  vegetables,  sour, 
spoiled  rice,  rancid  grease,  and  fragments  of 
meat.     There  is  nothing  that  is  or  ever  was 
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edible  neglected  in  Tokyo's  garbage.  Every 
ounce  of  material  goes  to  cheap  eating-houses 
in  the  slums  to  be  retailed  to  the  poor.  A 
corporation  has  been  formed  to  control  the 
collection  of  garbage  and  its  distribution  to  the 
restaurants  which  make  up  their  bill  of  fare 
from  the  filthy  mess  brought  to  them  daily. 

With  work  scarce  in  comparison  to  the  labor 
supply,  wages  low,  and  food  and  clothing  high 
in  price  and  going  higher,  the  man  in  the  Tokyo 
street  is  becoming  a  grumbler.  With  the  newly 
rich  evincing  a  class  despotism  that  the  kindly 
old  aristocracy  never  dreamed  of,  the  Japanese 
is  beginning  to  resent  his  wholesale  exploitation. 
The  artistic  pride  that  Japanese  artists  once 


From  stereograph  copyright,  1905,  bj  Keystone  View  Cu. 
A   JAPANESE   AT   WORK    WITH   A   BROAD-AX 

took  in  their  work  is  disappearing  in  many 
places.  The  huge  factory  is  driving  out  the 
little  shop  where  the  worker  was  an  artist  carry- 
ing out  his  own  ideas  of  beauty  in  the  common- 
est things  and  making  his  humble  trademark 
famous  in  his  locality.  But,  hardest  of  all, 
the  Japanese  capitalist  is  the  most  remorseless 
dcvourer  of  little  ones  the  world  has  known. 
He  has  prevented  any  legislation  whatever  to 
protect  the  children,  and  they  are  remorse- 
lessly used  as  factory  hands. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  men  work  for 
salaries  that  would  be  rlespised  by  a  New  York 
office  boy.     Scholarlv,  brilliant  fellows  for  the 


Copyright,  1901,  by  B.  L.  Singley 
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most  part,  they  are  underpaid  even  in  a  land  of 
contemptibly  small  salaries,  and  their  general 
reception  by  officials  and  public  men  is  con- 
temptuous to  a  high  degree.  They  get  even  by 
printing  the  minutest  details  of  scandals  involv- 
ing well-known  men.  The  Government  lets 
them  blow  off  steam  in  this  way. 

Many  returned  soldiers  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  settle  down  in  their  old  places,  or  to 


man  and  win 
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Cupjnfc;it,  1901,  by  B.  L.  Singley 
A   JAPANESE   HOME  IN  THE   MOUNTAINS 
The  burden  of  war  taxes  falls  heavily  on  the  peasants 

find  means  of  livelihood  anywhere.  Thousands 
of  them  are  roaming  the  highways  or  starving 
in  the  city  slums.  The  fact  that  a  Japanese 
once  in  possession  of  a  job  cannot  be  dislodged 
made  it  hard  for  the  veterans  to  get  the  stay- 
at-homes  out  of  the  places  they  preempted 
when  the  fighting  men  went  to  the  front.  These 
poor  fellows  found  that  while  cheered  in  the 
streets  they  were  politely  but  none  the  less 
firmly  rejected  in  shops  and  offices.  There 
was  no  room  for  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
follow  the  history  of  an  individual  known  to  the 
writer: 

Taki  Zenzaburo  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Tokyo  'rickshaw  men  to  quit  the  profitable 
stand  at  the  Shimbashi  railway  station  and  go 
to  war.  He  had  been  earning  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  was  esteemed  a  very 
lucky  fellow.  He  sold  his  'rickshaw  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  his  aged  father,  whom 
he  left  alone  in  the  little  house  of  a  few  mats 
they  rented  not  far  from  the  busy  station.  After 
sixteen  months  he  returned,  a  sturdy,  healthy 
figure  broadened  and  benefited  by  campaigning. 
He  wore  his  war  medal  proudly  and  marched 
with  his  comrades  along  cheering  lanes  of  little 
men  and  women  under  canopies  of  flags  and 
felt   himself  more   than   compensated    for   his 


sacrifices  when  the  Son  of  Heaven  reviewed  the 
army  in  Uyeno  Park.  Taki  was  happy;  he 
had  offered  his  all  to  his  country,  and  surely 
good  fortune  pursued  those  who  dared  the 
patriot's  death. 

As  soon  as  Taki  was  mustered  out  he  hurried 
to  his  home,  which  he  found  occupied  by 
strangers.  His  father  had  died  a  few  days 
before,  and  his  effects  had  been  sold  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses  and  doctor's  bills.  For  a 
time  he  was  welcome  everywhere  and  was 
entertained  by  patriotic  citizens  who  took 
delight  in  receiving  heroes  of  the  great  war,  but 
soon  the  enthusiasm  died  out  and  Tokyo 
returned  to  its  monotonous  daily  life.  Taki 
was  unable  to  find  employment,  owing  to  the 
glut  of  unskilled  labor.  In  all  that  city  of  five 
hundred  thousand  houses  and  two  million  souls 
there  was  no  niche  for  him.  He  could  not 
reenter  the  ranks  of  the  'rickshaw  men  at  Shim- 
bashi station,  as  he  had  no  money  to  buy  or 
rent  a  vehicle  and  to  pay  the  $25  deposit  re- 
quired of  those  human  coach  horses  who  have 
the  monopoly  of  this  rich  territory.  He  found 
the  'rickshaw  coolies,  discouraged  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  railroads,  the  tram  cars,  and  the 
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carriages,  organizing  to  keep  out  newcomers 
and  to  protect  themselves.  They  felt  that  the 
60,000  able-bodied  'rickshaw  men  of  Tokyo 
ought  to  make  themselves  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Taki  was  not  a  member  of  the  new 
union,  and  was  not  desired. 

One  day  Taki  bethought  himself  of  Harris, 
the  rugged  young  Englishman  employed  on  the 
staff  of  the  Japan  Times,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  in  English.  When  Harris  had  lived 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Kanagawa,  Taki 
had  been  his  'rickshaw  coolie.  So  Taki  went 
to  the  very  British  Harris,  and  after  many 
bows  and  felicitations  stated  his  condition  and 
asked  the  "honorable"  writer's  advice.  Harris 
said  to  him: 

"Shobe,  your  condition  is  that  of  thousands 
of  your  comrades;  everywhere  your  country- 
men are  suffering;  in  several  provinces  they 
are  dying  of  starvation.  Japan  is  weak  with 
exhaustion;  it  finished  the  war  on  nerve. 
You  and  your  fellows  must  go  on  paying  the 
price  of  victory.  Peace  will  be  harder  than  war 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  all  Japan — men, 
women  and  children — must  suffer  together. 
Japan  has  puffed  out  its  chest  and  feels  that  it 
must  maintain  the  expansion;  it  will  be  a  hard 
business.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Taki.  Here  are 
five  yen  ($2.50).  It  is  all  that  I  can  afford. 
Please  do  not  come  again,  for  you  are  but  one 
of  many  good  friends  in  equal  distress." 

Taki  prostrated  himself  with  thanks  and  left 
broken-hearted.  He  felt  that  Harris  had 
spoken  all  too  truly. 

He  clung  desperately  to  his  five  yen  while  he 
hunted  employment.  Everywhere  he  met  vet- 
erans in  the  same  straits.  Taki  and  two  other 
soldiers  pooled  their  little  capital  and  rented 
a  tiny  house  in  a  street  in  the  Shitaya  quarter. 
This  street,  occupied  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
is  filled  by  2,000  houses  separated  by  alleys 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles.  One 
large  house  under  one  long  low  roof  is  divided 
into  many  little  habitations  by  partitions.  These 
places  are  called  nagaya.  There  are  little  shops 
among  them  called  yorozuya  or  "sellers  of  ten 
thousand  things."  There  are  horse-flesh 
restaurants  and  cafes  where  spoiled  rice  and 
fish  entrails  are  the  stock  m  trade.  Second- 
hand stores  and  pawnshops  abound,  for  in 
Japan  the  pawnbroker  will  make  an  advance 
•n  any  article  that  does  not  fall  below  a  penny  in 
value. 

The  three  veterans  opened  a  little  restaurant 
called  the  "Home  of  the  Honorable  Ten  Thou- 


sand Heroes."  The  average  bill  foi  a  guest 
was  four  cents,  but  there  were  plungers  who 
squandered  as  much  as  eight  cents,  and  these 
had  a  feast,  receiving  for  this  sum  three  bottles 
of  sake,  a  dish  of  sashimi  or  raw  fish  served  with 
horse-radish,  a  cup  of  bean  soup,  and  a  saucer  of 
stewed  fish.  To  them  came  many  old  soldiers 
asking  food,  which  was  never  refused.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  coolies  employed  in  the  larger 
shops,  who  came  in  their  working  kimonos 
bearing  the  sign  of  their  employer  on  the  back, 
the  three  veterans  would  have  soon  lost  their 
all.  As  it  was  they  lost,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
basket  of  shark  entrails  purchased  for  30  cents 
retailed  for  50  and  the  heads  of  tunny  fish 
purchased  for  25  cents  brought  in  various 
dishes  fully  $1.50.  As  times  grew  harder  trade 
grew  slack;  the  number  of  soldier  visitors 
increased,  and  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  the 
poor  devils  something  to  eat  when  they  pathet- 
ically gazed  in  silence  at  the  tempting  cuttlefish 
and  fresh  corn.  Then  the  rent  was  advanced 
and  the  veterans,  after  borrowing  money  at  186 
per  cent,  interest,  finally  gave  up  and  moved  to 
a  cheaper  house  of  three  mats  with  a  backyard 
just  two  feet  wide.  One  by  one  they  pawned 
their  clogs,  sandals,  and  socks,  their  umbrellas, 
braziers,  little  low  tables,  rice  kettles,  and 
miserable  bedding — everything  that  could  be 
pawned. 

THE   GREED   OF  THE   PAWNBROKERS 

The  Government  rate  of  interest  in  the 
pawnshops  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  a  month,  but  by  devious 
devices  the  Tokyo  Shylocks  secure  from  five 
to  eight  per  cent,  per  month.  Then,  when- 
ever an  article  was  taken  out,  an  additional 
charge  of  one-half  per  cent,  was  made.  In  the 
matter  of  pipes,  the  pawnbrokers,  after  advanc- 
ing, would  rent  them  out  to  their  owners  for  a 
few  mills  a  day  so  that  the  unfortunate  might 
still  have  his  smoke  of  a  thimbleful  of  the  horri- 
ble stuff  supplied  by  the  Government  monopoly. 
The  three  veterans  huddled  together  on  their 
ragged  old  mats  and  lived  on  the  entrails  erf 
fish,  horses  and  cattle,  which,  prepared  in 
itinerant  kitchens  by  curb  restaurateurs,  were 
sold  nicely  browned  on  long  wooden  skewers. 
One  skewer  cost  half  a  cent,  and  in  common 
with  many  of  their  neighbors  they  chewed  the 
very  wood  to  extract  the  last  atom  of  nourish- 
ment. For  amusement  they  read  newspapers 
which  when  twelve  hours  old  were  sold  to  the 
very  poor  for  one-third  of  the  original  prices. 
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One  day,  while  roaming  sorrowfully  in  the 
desolate  wilderness  of  low,  flat  houses,  Taki 
met  his  old  Colonel,  who  received  him 
kindly  and  gave  him  one  yen.  With  this  the 
veteran  purchased  a  stock  of  salt  mackerel, 
dried  cuttle,  salmon  trout  and  codfish  on  skewers 
and  started  out  as  an  itinerant  merchant  in  the 
country.  He  found  the  farmers  and  villagers 
so  poor  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  Tokyo 
prices  for  his  delicacies  and  he  was  compelled 
to  sell  at  a  loss.  He  trudged  along  manfully, 
however,  hoping  that  luck  would  change.  He 
washed  his  coarse  blue  kimono  in  the  way- 
side streams.  He  was  still  a  self-respecting 
Japanese. 

On  the  road  and  in  the  hamlets  of  Chichibu 
and  Omiya  he  met  homeless  veterans  and 
beggars  of  all  sorts.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Japan  had  become  the  saddest  country  on 
earth.  At  Ikao  he  sold  the  last  of  his  stock 
and  found  that  he  had  but  ten  cents  left.  He 
determined  to  return  to  Tokyo.  There  was  a 
stroke  of  good  luck  on  the  way.  Ten  miles 
from  the  city  a  farmer  hired  him  to  draw  a  load 
of  vegetables  to  the  market.  The  clumsy  cart 
carried  fully  700  pounds,  but  Taki  tugged  it  to 
its  destination  and  received  eight  cents  for  his 
labor.  This  was  a  large  sum,  as  eight  cents  in 
the  market  had  a  buying  power  of  13  cucumbers 
or  20  egg-plants.  It  meant  a  temporary  supply 
of  food. 

AS    A    COLLECTOR    OF   GARBAGE 

Back  in  Tokyo,  Taki  gave  a  grafting  employ- 
ment agency  his  last  sen  and  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  rice  shop  which  sold  the  leavings  of 
large  restaurants  and  public  institutions.  His 
wages  were  five  cents  a  day  and  all  the  spoiled 
rice  he  could  eat.  It  was  a  repulsive  business. 
The  dilapidated  shop  boasted  a  little  yard  and 
in  this  were  stretched  old  mats  upon  which  the 
rice  was  dried.  Inside,  bottles,  casks,  broken 
boxes,  tubs,  and  kettles  were  filled  with  refuse 
rice.  Everything  was  very  dirty,  and  yet  to  the 
neighborhood  it  was  a  mainstay  for  food  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  reach.  Twice  a  day  Taki 
and  the  other  assistants  made  a  round  of  the 
restaurants  and  public  institutions,  such  as  the 
hospitals  and  the  Military  College,  and  bought 
the  rice  and  the  bits  of  food  that  had  been  left 
over.  They  also  picked  bits  of  fish  and  decayed 
fruit  from  the  garbage  receptacles.  A  tub  of 
rice  weighing  125  pounds  could  be  bought  in 
this  way  for  50  cents.  It  was  retailed  to  the 
poor  at  the  shop  for  one  cent  a  pound.     The 


rice,  the  fragments  of  bread  and  fish,  the  spoiled 
fruit,  the  stale  pickles  and  the  like  were  care- 
fully sorted. 

A  Japanese  is  dirty  only  when  he  cannot  help 
himself,  and  Taki  shuddered  at  the  filth  of  this 
garbage  gathered  like  precious  metal  and 
weighed  out  to  the  last  ounce  by  the  stewards  of 
the  restaurants  and  the  officials  of  the  public 
buildings.  Poverty  made  him  and  his  fellows 
live  in  dirt  and  eat  dirt;  it  was  not  to  be 
escaped.  He  learned  to  speak  the  slang  of  the 
second-hand  food  dealers.  Rice  scorched  in 
the  kettle  was  termed  "tiger's  skin,"  while 
rice  washed  out  in  cleaning  was  known  as 
"slop";  fragments  of  bread  he  called  "stove" 
in  jocular  allusion  to  the  warmth  they  did  not 
give  the  stomach ;  and  bits  of  vegetables  were 
sold  as  "stumps."  Taki  soon  became  a  con- 
noisseur in  the  various  forms  of  edible  swill. 

Of  course,  there  were  doleful  days  occasion- 
ally when  the  patrons  of  the  cafes,  and  the 
students  in  the  colleges,  and  the  hospital 
patients  cleaned  up  their  plates  and  there 
was  little  refuse  to  gather.  On  such  days  the 
throng  at  the  shop  which  awaited  the  return  of 
the  laden  carts  made  a  lugubrious  assemblage. 
When  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around,  the 
repulsive  mess  was  divided  up  so  as  to  enable 
each  patron  to  buy  a  fractional  meal. 

Taki  worked  here  for  several  months,  but  all 
the  time  the  combination  to  control  the  second- 
hand food  supply  was  being  perfected,  and  when 
it  finally  took  over  the  various  collecting  carts 
and  routes  the  veteran  found  that  he  was  not 
wanted,  owing  to  new  economies  in  gathering 
the  garbage  in  central  stations. 

WORKING  AS  A   DAY    LABORER 

Taki  began  once  more  a  weary  round  of 
labor  seeking.  He  even  joined  the  homeless 
coolies  who  make  their  headquarters  on  Reigan- 
jima,  an  island  in  Tokyo,  formed  by  the  River 
Sumida.  Here  the  poorest  class  of  coolies 
resort,  bearing  a  pad  on  their  shoulders  and 
wearing  a  single  coarse  garment.  Not  having 
employment  by  the  day,  they  seek  piece-work 
and  odd  jobs.  They  haunt  the  lumber  yards 
and  the  vegetable  markets.  They  pull  heavy 
carts  great  distances  for  a  cent  and  a  half. 
After  a  day  of  killing  toil  scattered  over  half 
the  sections  of  the  city,  they  regard  a  total  earn- 
ing of  ten  cents  as  a  great  harvest.  Then  they 
begin  to  think  of  the  sake  shops  and  a  hilarious 
evening.  A  dish  of  cooked  food  can  be  had  for 
a  half-cent  and  this  washed  down  with  sake 
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sold  in  little  square  wooden  cups  makes  them 
forget  the  toils  of  the  day.  In  winter  they  drink 
"white  horse,"  a  very  cheap  sake,  and  in  sum- 
mer when  their  thirst  is  great  they  satisfy  it 
with  shochu,  a  fiery  liquor  made  from  the  dregs 
of  the  sake  breweries. 

After  a  time  Taki  left  the  wharves  and  mar- 
kets and  found  employment  with  a  lender  of 
quilts  who  lived  in  Shin  Ami  Cho  (street)  in  the 
Shiba  quarter.  It  was  getting  on  in  the  winter, 
and  his  duties  consisted  of  keeping  track  of  the 
quilts  rented  to  the  poor  and  collecting  payment. 
For  this  he  received  seven  cents  a  day  and  his 
food.  In  this  one  street  there  were  seven  quilt 
lenders  who  supplied  the  350  houses.  The 
poor  cannot  afford  to  own  quilts,  but  when  the 
cold  becomes  intense  they  rent  coverings  made 
of  rags  sewn  together,  which  can  be  had  as  low 
as  one-half  cent  a  night.  In  the  nipping  winter 
air,  an  entire  family  will  huddle  under  a  single 
flimsy  quilt.  The  rent  must  be  paid  before  mid- 
night. If  not  paid,  the  collector  takes  the  quilt 
and  leaves  the  unfortunates  shivering.  Taki, 
though  *he  had  charged  machine  guns,  was  a 
veritable  coward  when  it  came  to  depriving 
the  poor  of  their  quilts.  Many  times  he 
went  away  leaving  a  penniless  mother  with  her 
children  in  possession  of  a  quilt  they  could  not 
pay  for  and  turned  in  his  own  money  instead. 
Sometimes  the  miserables  would  take  a  rented 
quilt  and  pawn  it.  A  collection  of  rags  that 
rented  for  a  penny  a  night  would  bring  1 5  cents 
at  a  pawn  shop  and  then,  reckless  of  consequen- 
ces, a  family  would  dine.  The  quilt  merchant 
was  relentless  in  such  cases  and  the  head  of  the 
family  was  invariably  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

A    HOME  WITH  THE   HOMELESS 

Taki  hated  his  occupation ;  he  began  to  think 
better  of  the  fat  and  prosperous  'rickshaw  men 
and  hangers-on  of  the  yoshiwara  district,  who 
lived  off  the  outcasts  and  tips  from  revellers. 
Once  he  had  esteemed  them  as  the  lowest  scum 
of  Tokyo,  but  now  he  felt  that  he  was  in  an  even 
lower  station.  He  incurred  the  dislike  of  his 
employer  by  interceding  for  patrons  who  were 
unable  to  pay  quilt  rent  and  was  discharged  in 
January.  He  went  forth  into  a  dreary,  drizzling 
day.  With  his  few  remaining  sen  he  sought 
a  night's  refuge  in  a  cheap  lodging  house  where 
mendicants,  beggars,  paupers,  and  the  homeless 
crowd  together  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  insects 
for  a  penny  a  night.  He  was  so  overrun  with 
vermin  that  sleep  was  impossible,  and  he  left 
the  horrible  den  Garly  in  the  morning  and  as  a 


last  resort  endeavored  to  find  a  comrade  who 
occupied  one  of  the  little  habitations  of  three 
mats'  area  which,  like  rows  of  dry-goods  boxes, 
filled  the  street.  After  a  long  search  he  found 
his  friend  sick  at  home  and  suffering  deplorably 
from  hunger  and  lack  of  medicine.  The  house 
was  so  small  that  the  household  work  was  done 
outside,  yet  the  rent  was  three  cents  a  day. 
When  the  family  of  five  slept  they  were  crowded 
on  the  three  mats  which  covered  the  floor.  The 
sick  soldier  declared  that  if  he  could  earn  five  dol- 
lars a  month  he  could  live  and  support  his  family. 
To  be  sure  they  could  have  no  amusements, 
could  buy  no  new  clothing,  and  would  have  to 
subsist  on  fish  offal,  bad  fruit,  and  spoiled  rice, 
but  they  would  have  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Taki  had  come  with  the  intention  of  bor- 
rowing, but  went  away  regretting  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  lend.  He  walked  blindly 
through  the  fog,  hungry  and  heartbroken ;  a  dog, 
he  thought,  fared  better  than  a  veteran  soldier. 
As  he  turned  a  corner  a  carriage  bearing  a  rich 
nobleman  came  at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  Maple 
Club.  Taki  walked  directly  before  the  horses 
and  was  run  down.  He  died  in  a  little  shop 
near  by  in  a  few  moments,  and  the  newspaper 
which  chronicled  his  end  quoted  his  last  words. 
They  were: 

"Honorable  countrymen,  I  give  my  life  to 
great  Japan.  May  Heaven  bless  and  preserve 
our  illustrious  ruler.  I  go,  a  soldier,  to  join 
my  warrior  ancestors." 

With  his  last  words  Taki  expressed  the 
dominant  spirit  of  Japan.  Suffer  as  they  will, 
object  to  the  rise  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy, 
grumble  over  taxes,  work  for  preposterous 
wages,  they  are  loyal.  The  worst  grumblers 
are  the  first* to  insist  upon  war  when  the  nation's 
honor  has  been  called  into  question.  In  the 
slums  of  Tokyo  one  can  hear  as  revolutionary 
expressions  of  opinion  as  in  Paris,  but  they  are 
not  really  meant.  The  average  citizen  realises 
that  Japan,  having  stepped  into  the  arena, 
cannot  withdraw  without  losing  everything 
that  it  now  holds  dear.  Therefore  he  is 
steadfast  in  his  patriotism,  saying  always  as  do 
the  story  tellers  in  the  Tokyo  streets:  "When 
the  Emperor  and  his  soldiers  have  finished  with 
the  foreigners,  he  will  make  Japan  an  earthly 
paradise  with  their  wealth." 

And  the  Government  says  officially:  "Al- 
though the  national  burden  was  rendered  very 
heavy  by  the  increase  in  taxation,  such  was  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  whole  nation  that 
no  trouble  whatever  was  experiencecM" 
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ITS  CRITICAL  CONDITION  CAUSED  BY  INCREASED  TAXES  AND  WAR-DEBTS 


JAPAN  stands  to-day  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Neither  its  statesmen  nor  the 
students  of  economy  who  study  it 
from  foreign  lands  can  clearly  tell  its  future. 
Briefly,  Japan  of  to-day  dates  from  April,  1868, 
the  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  present  Mikado.  In  that  month  was  pro- 
mulgated the  "Imperial  Oath  of  Five  Articles," 
which  is  the  basis  of  Japanese  civilization.  The 
substance  of  these  articles  may  be  outlined: 

(1)  Public  opinion  shall  decide  all  measures 
of  government,  through  the  deliberative 
assemblies. 

(2)  All  classes  shall  unite  to  carry  out  the 
Government  plans. 

(3)  All  the  people  shall  be  allowed  to  fulfil 
their  proper  desires,  so  that  all  shall  be  happy. 

(4)  Uncivilized  customs  shall  be  broken 
through,  and  everything  shall  be  based  on  the 
law  of  nature. 

(5)  Knowledge  shall  be  drawn  from  all  the 
world,  that  the  Empire  may  be  built  up. 

It  was  in  the  next  year  that  the  great  change 
was  made.  Hitherto,  Feudalism  had  been  the 
law.  The  Daimios,  or  leaders,  had  held  power 
over  their  people,  even  to  life  and  death.  They 
had  also  held  the  lands.  They  gave  up  the 
lands  to  the  crown,  and  surrendered  all  their 
power  over  the  people,  and  also  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  lives  and  persons  of  the  people. 
The  nobles  received,  in  return,  one-tenth  of 
the  revenue  formerly  accruing  from  their  lands ; 
and  the  soldier  retainers  received  pensions, 
afterwards  funded  into  national  bonds. 

It  was  that  change  that  made  modern  Japan. 
Within  little  more  than  half  a  man's  lifetime, 
practically  the  last  trace  of  Feudalism  has  gone. 
To-day,  justice,  legislation,  administration,  and 
political  power  centre  at  one  capital.  It  has 
been  forty  years  of  centralization  and  organ- 
ization. If  one  take  the  latter-day  evidences 
of  Japanese  life,  and  study  them  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Five  Articles,  it  becomes 
evident  at  once  that  those  articles  have  been 
no  dead-letter.  They  have  been  the  vitalizing 
principle  of  the  Government  at  every  one  of 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  steps  that  have 


been  taken  to  bring  the  nation  to  its  present 
position. 

It  was  the  Feudal  system  that  made  Japan 
light-hearted,  gay,  and  happy.  The  depend- 
ents of  the  great  nobles  lived  in  the  day  that 
sped,  worrying  not  at  all  over  the  prospects 
of  to-morrow:  for  was  not  the  Daimio  great, 
and  rich,  and  generous?  Food,  when  the 
harvests  failed,  came  to  them  from  his  largess. 
His  power  protected  them  in  their  rights,  gave 
them  the  law,  left  them  free  to  amuse  them- 
selves, to  labor  happily  abroad  in  his  fields, 
or  to  follow  joyously  the  gentle  arts  of  manu- 
facture that  they  loved.  So  it  was  that  their 
children  were  always  happy,  and  laughter 
lay  upon  the  land  like  sunshine. 

At  first  the  change  was  barely  felt  by  the 
people  at  large.  Solid  pensions  were  granted 
to  the  old  retainers.  Between  1872  and  1878, 
the  Government  issued  more  than  $90,000,000 
of  bonds  to  fund  these  pensions,  and  the  bonds 
paid  from  5%  to  10%  interest.  The  pension 
granted  to  the  old  Samurai,  or  retainer,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort,  and  to 
keep  his  children  happy.  But  the  pension 
did  not  increase  as  his  descendants  increased. 
To-day,  the  Samurai  of  1870  and  his  little 
family  are  represented  by  dozens  of  people, 
their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
The  principal  of  the  pension  has  been  scattered, 
so  that  no  single  one  of  the  family  has  enough 
to  live  upon. 

And  it  has  all  been  fearfully  sudden.  France 
and  England  faced  the  same  problem  six 
hundred  years  ago,  and  solved  it;  but  in  each 
case  it  took  two  hundred  years  in  the  solution 
and,  even  so,  entailed  upon  the  people  much 
suffering  and  left  a  heritage  of  poverty  and 
misery.  Japan  does  nothing  slowly.  In  edu- 
cation, for  instance,  it  was  not  content  to 
take  a  generation  for  transition.  The  Samurai 
youths,  whose  education  in  former  days  was 
about  equally  divided  between  the  gentle  arts 
of  fencing,  swimming,  jiu-jitsu,  archery,  and 
reading,  were  plunged  into  a  full-fledged  West- 
ern school.  We  are  told  by  a  great  Japanese 
educator  that  such  authors  as  Mill,  Spencer, 
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and  Rousseau  became  the  staple  diet  of  Japa- 
nese adolescence.  There  were  no  half-way 
measures. 

It  was  the  same  in  finance,  industry,  trade, 
and  war.  Western  methods  were  not  grafted 
upon  the  old  methods,  but  the  old  methods  were 
summarily  thrown  out  of  doors,  and  the  new 
were  suddenly  installed.  The  meteoric  rise 
of  the  army  and  the  navy  to  Western  standards 
is  a  matter  of  marvel,  but  of  common  knowl- 
edge. The  highly  organized  educational  sys- 
tem, centring  about  great  universities,  is 
coming  to  be  understood  in  America.  Four 
years  after  the  end  of  Feudalism,  the  Govern- 
ment quietly  appropriated  the  National  Bank- 
ing Law  of  the  United  States,  and  made  it  the 
National  Banks  Regulations  of  Japan.  Within 
eight  years  there  were  153  national  banks  in 
the  Kingdom.  By  1884,  there  had  grown  up 
over  900  other  banks,  not  under  this  law — very 
like  our  trust  companies  and  savings  banks. 
Japan  therefore  took  another  leaf  from  the 
Book  of  the  West,  and  made  national  laws  to 
regulate  these  banks  properly — which  is  one 
step  farther  than  we  have  gone. 

The  reckless,  impetuous  progress  of  the 
nation  has  been  seen  in  every  department  of 
the  national  life.  It  was  only  in  1872  that  the 
first  mercantile  fleet  under  the  Japanese  flag 
came  into  being.  Growth  was  rapid  and 
sound,  but  it  was  not  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
the  Government.  Therefore,  in  1896,  the  Navi- 
gation Encouragement  Law  was  passed,  grant- 
ing great  subsidies  to  all  ships  over  1,000  tons. 
To-day,  the  merchant  fleet  includes  1,500 
steamers  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  over  1,000,000 
tons,  and  the  Japanese  flag  is  flown  on  all  the 
great  trade  routes  to  Europe,  America,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Bombay.  The  growth  has  been 
helped  by  large  bounties  paid  to  Japanese 
builders,  with  the  result  that  within  the  past 
ten  years  have  come  into  existence  in  Japan 
216  private  shipyards  and  42  private  docks. 

The  telegraph  service  of  the  Empire  began 
in  1869,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  very  much 
until  1879,  when  the  country  joined  the  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Union.  To-day,  the  wires 
measure  over  95,000  miles,  radiating  from 
2,600  offices.  The  telephone  system  of  the 
country  is  over  45,000  miles,  based  on  483 
offices,  of  which  143  are  automatic. 

These  things  are  nothing  marvelous  in 
themselves.  The  marvel  of  them  lies  in  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  have  come  about. 
There  has  been  in  Japan  no  slow  broadening 


down  from  precedent  to  precedent.  Instead 
they  have,  in  the  spirit  of  their  edict,  "searched 
all  lands  for  knowledge,"  and  taken  to  them- 
selves swiftly  the  best  of  everything  they  found. 

JAPANESE   CONDITIONS   IN    1907 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture. 
In  the  Financial  Annual  for  1907,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  undertakes  to  outline  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the 
comment  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
phrases,  gathered  from  the  text: 

"The  year  .  .  .  closed  in  a  state  of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  Enterprises  also  arose  with  unprecedented 
briskness  and  the  stock  market  was  more  active  than  it 
had  ever  been  hitherto.  Consequently  the  prices  of 
securities  rose  higher  and  higher.  .  .  .  Further,  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  bank  deposits  and  postal  savings 
.  .  .  and  our  foreign  trade  reached  a  remarkable  degree 
of  prosperity.  .  .  .  If  we  take  the  average  of  wages 
at  100  in  1903,  it  remained  from  January,  1906,  at  106  to 
107:  however,  toward  the  end  of  1906  it  showed  an  upward 
tendency.  .  .  .  Meantime,  the  average  cost  of  com- 
modities, based  on  100  in  1903,  rose  in  November,  1906, 
to  1 19. 1 1." 

But  the  very  report  in  which  this  statement  is 
given  contains  evidences  that  the  price  of 
securities  for  a  brief  period  may  not  be  a  fair 
index  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  people. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  pregnant  paragraph: 

"As  the  extraordinary  special  taxes  were  first  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  .  .  .  revenue  required  to 
meet  the  war  expenses,  they  were  to  have  been  abolished  at 
the  end  of  the  year  following  that  in  which  peace  was 
restored  ;  but  the  increase  which  took  place  as  a  result  of 
the  war  in  pensions,  annuities  and  debt  charges  .  .  . 
rendered  unavoidable  the  continuance  of  these  taxes 
.  .  .  and  accordingly  the  law  relating  to  the  taxes  was 
revised,  and  they  became  permanent." 

The  italics  are  not  from  the  report.  It  is 
timely  to  analyse  those  taxes,  and  the  debt 
which  is  responsible  for  them.  The  taxes, 
of  course,  are  based  on  the  expenditure.  In 
the  year  that  will  end  on  March  31,  1908,  the 
government  expenditure  of  Japan  will  reach  a 
total  of  $313,220,000,  or  about  $6.40  per 
inhabitant.  Of  this  total,  $83,000,000  goes 
for  interest  on  the  debt,  and  more  than 
$97,000,000  for  the  army  and  the  navy,  not 
including  pensions. 

It  is  well  to  digress  here  to  point  out  a 
very  remarkable  fact:  In  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1908,  the  Japanese  Government 
will  spend  more  money  on  its  army  and  its 
navy  than  it  ever  spent  in  a  single  year  before. 
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The  heaviest  previous  expenditure  on  these 
two  arms  of  the  Empire  was  in  the  year  1901, 
when  $66,500,000  was  sunk  in  preparation  for 
war.  In  this  current  year,  the  appropriation 
is,  as  stated  above,  more  than  $97,000,000. 

Now,  how  does  this  burden  of  expenditure 
fall  upon  the  people?  The  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  in  1906  totalled  an  average 
of  $9.20  per  inhabitant.  Is  the  burden  heavier 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Japan?  The 
Government  of  Japan  has  not  given  out  the 
figures  of  the  national  wealth,  or  the  national 
income,  per  inhabitant.  For  that  reason,  only 
a  very  rough  idea  is  obtainable  to  guide  the 
student  to  a  conclusion. 

The  average  yearly  compensation  of  the 
American  laborer  in  manufacturing  pursuits 
is  close  upon  $475,  or  nearly  $1.60  per  working 
day.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  average 
daily  wages  of  the  Japanese  laborer  make 
interesting  reading.  The  carpenter  in  Japan 
makes  30  cents  a  day;  the  stone-cutter,  33;  the 
brick-maker,  27 J;  the  paper-hanger,  28;  the 
jeweler,  26;  the  founder,  26^;  the  printer,  19, 
and  so  on  down  the  list.  If  the  farm-laborer 
succeeds  in  making  for  himself  a  yearly  contract 
he  will  receive  for  his  twelve-months'  work 
$18.74.  His  wife  or  daughter  will  go  into  the 
same  service  for  $10.06.  The  monthly  wages 
of  a  female  servant  in  Japan  for  the  year  1906 
averaged  89J  cents. 

The  great  factories  of  Japan  employed  in 
1905,  587,851  persons.  Of  these,  347,563^  or 
60  per  cent.,  were  female.  Nearly  37,000  girls 
under  14  years  of  age  toiled  with  their  hands 
in  these  mills,  working  an  average  of  14  hours 
a  day  for  the  sum  of  5  J  cents  per  diem.  This 
is  the  factory  record.  But,  scattered  over  the 
Empire,  there  are  nearly  half  a  million  houses 
in  which  weaving  is  carried  on.  In  them  there 
labored  in  the  year  1905  more  than  767,000 
operatives — and  of  these  731,000  were  women 
and  young  girls.  The  average  earning  capacity 
of  a  female  weaver  in  Japan  is  only  nine  cents 
a  day. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  burden  of  that 
terrible  national  debt  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
people?  For  everything  is  taxed  in  Japan. 
The  normal  tax  on  land  is  2\  per  cent,  of  its 
assessed  value.  An  income  tax  is  levied  on 
all  incomes  over  $150  per  annum,  with  trifling 
exceptions.  All  business  is  taxed,  sometimes 
in  three  or  four  different  ways.  Liquors, 
sugar,  patent  medicines,  mining  tools,  traveling 
— all   are    taxed   directly.    The    indirect   tax 


through  customs  dues  amounts  to  an  average 
of  more  than  15  per  cent.  Tobacco,  salt, 
and  camphor  are  monopolized  by  the  Govern- 
ment— and  the  people  pay.  Under  the  extraor- 
dinary special  tax  schedule — which  the  Govern- 
ment now  admits  is  to  be  permanent — the  land 
taxes  were  greatly  increased ;  the  business  taxes 
were  advanced  to  half  as  much  again  as  before ; 
the  income  tax  was  greatly  increased,  and  all 
other  taxes  were  advanced. 

On  top  of  this  rests  the  burden  of  the  change 
that  is  so  swiftly  going  on  in  the  commercial 
world.  In  the  first  few  yea;s  after  the  end  of 
Feudalism,  the  people  turned  individually  to 
the  task  of  earning  a  living.  They  became 
fishermen,  farmers,  merchants,  and  even  manu- 
facturers in  a  very  small  way.  But  the  march 
of  time  has  brought  the  little  individual  into 
competition' with  organizations  of  capital,  with 
fishing  companies  on  a  large  scale,  with  great 
mercantile  nouses,  with  factories  that  can  turn 
out  superior  workmanship  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  in  time  and  labor. 

Of  course,  these  matters  may  in  time  remedy 
themselves.  When  the  rice  harvest  and  the 
fisheries  are  both  successful  the  people  can 
struggle  along.  If  they  should  both  fail  in 
any  one  year  no  man  can  guess  the  result. 
Meantime,  the  rich  men  and  corporations  who 
monopolize  the  industries  grow  richer.  They 
bring  into  Japan  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
the  Occident.  But  the  mere  perusal  of  the 
list  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  will  show  that 
the  lower  classes  of  Japan  cannot,  under 
existing  conditions,  become  consumers  of  Amer- 
can  goods  even  in  the  smallest  quantities. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  critical 
is  the  economic  position  of  the  Japanese  Empire 
to-day,  and  to  explain  why  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  even  Korea  and  China  are  eagerly 
sought  by  the  Japanese.  The  people  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  life  of  the  Occident. 
They  cannot  gratify  that  taste  on  the  money 
that  can  be  made  in  Japan.  They  seek  the 
lands  where  labor  is  paid  a  higher  wage. 

If  the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  indicates  one  thing  more  strongly  than 
another,  it  is  that  if  the  late  war  had  lasted  six 
months  longer  it  would  have  left  Japan  bank- 
rupt. Within  the  next  two  years,  the  budget  of 
the  Empire  must  be  cut  down  by  perhaps 
$100,000,000  a  year  or  Japan  will  be  perma- 
nently crippled.  The  economists  of  the  world 
look  with  anxiety  for  the  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  next  national  budget. 
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TO  GET  a  place  at  the  front  and  to  keep 
it  takes  all  the  energy  a  man  can  muster. 
It  takes  more  than  mere  energy,  too: 
it  takes  the  wisest  possible  investment  of  that 
energy.  A  man  must  know  when  to  spend 
himself  and  when  to  spare  himself.  Success 
lies  as  much  in  knowing  the  time  to  quit  as  in 
the  ability  to  keep  plugging  on  in  the  face  of 
everything. 

That  is  why  the  various  problems  of  fatigue 
are  important.  Fatigue  isn't  nearly  so  simple 
and  plain-as-day  a  subject  as  we  are  likely  to 
think.  When  we  "just  feel  tired,"  we  haven't 
by  any  means  finished  the  story;  there  are  a 
great  many  varieties  of  feeling  tired,  and  each 
variety  has  a  different  bearing  upon  the  business 
of  efficient  living. 

Take  the  most  obvious  case  of  all — "muscu- 
lar" fatigue.  In  the  laboratory  you  can 
stimulate  a  bit  of  muscle  to  contract  over  and 
over  again  until  finally  it  stops  giving  you  any 
response.  But  if  you  take  the  muscle  out  of 
the  apparatus  and  give  it  a  bath  in  a  warm 
salt  solution,  it  will  begin  reacting  again  with 
almost  as  much  snap  as  it  had  in  the  first  place. 
You  have  washed  out  the  fatigue.  It  won't 
keep  it  up  so  long  this  time,  however;  and  a 
second  bath  will  have  less  effect  than  the  first. 
Finally,  you  come  to  a  point  where  even  a 
bath  doesn't  help  the  situation.  That  is 
muscular  exhaustion,  and,  physiologically 
speaking,  it  is  an  entirely  different  phenomenon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  kind  of 
fatigue  that  we  ordinarily  call  "muscular" 
isn't  in  the  muscle.  We  are  simply  using  a 
handy  term.  When  a  nerve  centre  has  worked 
a  group  of  muscles  until  they  refuse  to  respond 
any  longer,  the  trouble  is  usually  with  the  con- 
trolling battery  and  not  with  the  thing  it  runs. 
If  you  put  an  electric  current  directly  on  the 
nerve  that  feeds  the  "fatigued"  muscle,  at 
once  the  muscle  will  begin  to  work  again. 

The  part  of  us  that  goes  under  first  is  the 
nervous  part.     We  do  not  use  up  the  energy 


of  our  muscles;  we  exhaust  the  battery  they 
are  "connected  up"  with. 

Emotional  fatigue  is  another  variety.  Sev- 
eral times  in  my  life  I  have  been  through  one 
hard  experience  after  another — losses  in  the 
family,  for  example — and  when  the  first  shock 
came  it  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  endure  it. 
Then  the  next  came,  and  the  next.  I  simply 
felt  numb.  I  had  nothing  left  to  react  with. 
That  was  emotional  fatigue. 

And  we  know  how  it  works  out  in  the  opposite 
direction,  too.  We  have  seen  it  at  Christmas 
time  in  the  little  folks.  Long  before  the  tree 
is  unloaded  of  its  treasures,  they  are  usually 
so  exhausted  by  their  burden  of  happiness 
that  they  hardly  show  any  interest  in  th'  latest 
additions  to  their  pile  of  presents. 

Children  make  excellent  laboratory  material 
in  the  field  of  emotional  fatigue,  because  the 
majority  of  their  emotions  get  full  play  as  long 
as  they  last.  I  have  seen  children  yield  to 
blazing  anger  until  they  reached  a  point  where, 
out  of  sheer  exhaustion,  the  anger  disappeared, 
even  though  the  original  cause  of  it  was  just 
as  much  in  evidence  as  ever.  This  wasn't 
the  kind  of  exhaustion  that  follows  intense 
physical  effort — the  violent  use  of  hands, 
muscles,  motor  areas.  The  emotional  engine 
had  simply  worked  off  all  its  steam.  It  couldn't 
get  into  action  again  until  the  fire  was  stoked. 

Will  fatigue  presents  some  of  the  biggest 
problems  a  man  has  to  face.  If  it  were  not 
for  will  fatigue,  we  could  all  of  us  lead  perfect 
lives.  Any  minute  that  I  choose  to  do  so,  I 
can  live  perfectly.  I  can  live  perfectly  for  an 
hour,  if  I  keep  at  it  hard  enough.  But  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  couldn't  do  it  for  a  week. 
I  have  made  the  experiment  more  than  once — 
unsuccessfully.  The  strain  is  too  great;  my 
will  gets  tired,  and  then  it  "caves  in."  I 
slump  down  to  a  lower  level  for  a  while,  and 
my  volitional  faculties  take  a  rest. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  such  things  goes, 
there  is  nothing  outside  of  us  that  forces  us  to 
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do  wrong.  We  fail  from  the  inside;  we  haul 
down  the  flag  deliberately,  by  our  own  consent, 
just  because  we  have  got  tired  of  fighting;  and 
then  the  enemy  walks  in.  I  am  not  now 
referring  to  the  making  of  mistakes:  our 
ignorance  often  compels  us  to  do  that.  Mak- 
ing mistakes  isn't  an  item  that  can  be  debited 
to  conscience.  But  I  mean  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  doing  of  a  thing  that  we  know  isn't 
in  line  with  sound  morals. 

Everybody  is  guilty  of  such  faults;  he  does 
what  he  oughtn't  to  do;  and  he  knows  that  he 
oughtn't  to  do  it.  He  says:  "What  the  — !" 
— and  lets  it  go  at  that.  He  sits  up  late  at 
night  when  he  knows  he  ought  to  be  in  bed; 
he  even  enjoys  it.  He  could  do  otherwise  if 
he  tried.  He  doesn't  try;  he's  tired  of  trying. 
We  get  into  the  mood  of  wanting  a  holiday 
from  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I'm  not  defending 
this  specific  variety  of  holiday  habit:  I  am 
simply  noting  its  existence. 

For  therein  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine 
of  perfect  living.  The  will  can't  stand  up  to 
the  doctrine.  It  "caves  in."  It  yields  to 
anger,  to  worry,  to  fear,  to  appetite — to  what- 
ever one's  own  specialty  may  be  in  these 
lines.  Afterward  comes  a  time  when  we  feel 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  make  up  our  minds 
— if  we  are  normal  human  beings — to  put  up 
a  stiffer  fight  next  time.  And  perhaps  we  do. 
That's  the  way  life  goes. 

But  if  it  were  not  for  fatigue  of  the  will,  we 
could  stay  all  the  time  on  our  best  level.  We 
could  always  keep  doing  the  highest  things  of 
which  we  are  capable,  without  a  let-down. 

FATIGUE  IS   NOT  ABNORMAL 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  by  all 
this  that  fatigue  is  an  abnormal  thing,  an 
enemy  seeking  to  make  shipwreck  of  us.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  perfectly  inevitable  and 
normal  result  of  work;  and  work  is  one  of 
life's  choicest  commodities. 

Fatigue,  indeed,  is  the  price  of  growth. 
The  muscle  to  be  vigorous  and  strong  must 
be  put  to  hard  use — must  get  tired.  But  it 
must  also  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  get  rested 
and  rebuild  its  broken-down  tissues.  Destruc- 
tion, reconstruction — reconstruction  on  a  larger 
scale — that  is  the  fundamental  law  of  healthful 
living,  bodily  or  mental.  If  we  were  never 
tired,  we  should  never  be  strong. 

But  it  certainly  is  important  that  a  man 
should  know  the  dangers  to  which  fatigue  ex- 
poses him — where  it  makes  him  weak  for  the 


time  being,  where  and  how  it  reduces  his  power 
of  resistance,  what  things  it  unfits  him  for, 
how  it  alters  his  personality.  Since  it  is  a 
thing  which  each  of  us  has  to  deal  with,  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not,  it's  worth  our  while  to  deal 
with  it  intelligently. 

A  fatigued  will  exposes  us  on  every  side. 
When  there  is  big  business  on  hand,  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  powers  of  decision  reduced 
and  distorted.  And  they  need  not  be  if  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  will  economy. 

Will  is  a  thing  you  can  waste  just  like  your 
cash.  You  can  throw  it  away  on  little  things 
that  don't  count,  on  petty  decisions,  trivialities; 
and  when  the  moment  comes  for  the  important 
decision,  it's  exhausted,  and  either  balks  or 
goes  wrong. 

It  happens  occasionally,  I  hope,  that  after 
the  close  of  the  day's  work  somebody  takes 
you  out  to  dinner.  What  a  relief  it  is — sup- 
pose it's  an  a  la  carte  affair — to  sit  back  in 
your  chair,  at  perfect  peace  with  the  world, 
and  watch  your  friend  do  the  ordering.  How 
you  enjoy  the  privilege  of  not  having  to  make 
up  your  mind  again  about  anything.  You 
look  with  pity  upon  him  as  he  wanders  in  a 
daze  of  indecision  among  a  score  or  two  of 
interesting-looking    eatables    and    drinkables. 

Right  in  that  matter,  I  take  it,  lies  the  great 
attraction  for  most  of  us  in  the  table  d'hote 
meal;  it  relieves  the  mind  of  a  problem  which, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  isn't  worth  the  bother 
of  solution.  Utterly  free  of  responsibility, 
you  simply  watch  the  series  of  good  things 
appearing,  one  after  another;  and  you  know 
that  the  process  will  go  through  satisfactorily. 

The  table  d'hote  dinner  isn't  a  perfect 
illustration  of  my  point ;  but  I  chose  it  because 
it  is  in  just  such  insignificant  matters  as  that 
that  the  principle  of  will  economy  can  be  most 
easily  applied.  Similar  occasions  recur  over 
and  over  again  every  day  in  a  man's  work. 

Everyone  knows  how  much  will  fatigue  he 
often  experiences  in  the  effort  of  "getting 
down  to  business,"  most  of  all  if  the  special 
business  on  hand  is  hard  or  unattractive.  You 
stop  and  carefully  scrutinize  a  fly  as  it  crawls 
zig-zag  up  the  wall.  You  find  yourself  becom- 
ing interested  in  a  conversation  that  is  going 
on  across  the  room.  Then  you  decide  to  take 
a  few  minutes  off  and  smoke,  thinking  that  it 
will  be  easier  after  that — but  it  won't  be  and 
you  know  it.  Then  you  remember  an  impor- 
tant note  that  ought  to  be  got  off  at  once.  And 
so  it  goes  on. 
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In  the  end  you  have  lost  far  more  than  mere 
time.  You  have  lost  the  energy  of  a  good  start ; 
you  have  been  making  a  long,  slow,  dribbling 
expenditure  of  your  will  power;  and  when 
you  finally  get  to  the  job  itself,  you  are  already 
out  of  temper  for  it;  your  mind  has  grown 
soggy. 

Of  course  such  is  not  the  result  in  every  case. 
It  takes  some  people  a  long  time  to  get  warmed 
up  to  an  undertaking;  they  always  have  to  go 
through  that  period  of  preliminary  fuss  and 
bother.  When  this  is  actually  true,  economy 
certainly  requires  such  a  man,  once  he  is  under- 
way, to  keep  up  steam  on  a  long  stretch;  not  to 
let  down  until  he  has  a  positive  accomplish- 
ment to  show.  He  cannot  afford  to  have  to 
put  himself  through  those  first  costly  and  pain- 
ful steps  again;  it's  an  inexcusable  extrava- 
gance. 

Most  of  us  Americans,  however,  have  the 
ability — if  we  will  only  take  advantage  of  it — 
to  jump  into  a  job  quickly  and  hard  without 
dawdling  over  the  preliminaries.  Therefore, 
it's  the  only  right  way  for  us  to  do.  A  man 
who  takes  his  hard  jobs  on  this  principle  will 
be  likely  to  carry  them  through,  for  he  makes 
the  attack  while  his  mind  is  fresh  and  clear, 
with  a  good  cutting  edge  on  it.  Afterward, 
if  he  like,  he  can  give  himself  the  luxury  of 
dawdling. 

Economy  of  the  will  requires  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  man  should  push  his  job  through  to 
a  finish  when  once  he  has  undertaken  it.  To 
some  sort  of  a  finish:  if  not  the  whole  job,  then 
some  complete  separate  part  of  it,  something 
definite,  that  can  count  as  a  bundle  by  itself, 
and  which,  when  it  is  tied  up,  is  really  out  of 
the  way.  Don't  break  things  off  in  the  middle. 
Don't  keep  having  to  get  at  a  thing.  When 
you  have  to  take  your  attention  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck  every  minute  or  two  and  force  it 
back  on  the  scent,  you  are  making  a  terrible 
and  useless  drain  on  your  will  power. 

Another  practical  conclusion  is  this:  As 
far  as  possible,  bunch  the  little  things  you  have 
to  do  so  as  to  make  one  larger  job  of  them. 
If  you  can  make  a  list  of  the  minutiae  that  need 
attention,  and  then  go  at  them  with  a  running 
start,  the  end  will  be  reached — not  necessarily 
quicker  yet  certainly  with  a  tremendous  saving 
of  energy.  You  don't  need  to  issue  your 
manifesto  before  annihilating  each  separate 
petty  enemy;  you  can  include  them  all  in  the 
same  warrant. 

The   table   d'hote   dinner   is  a  good  text  to 


bear  in  mind.  Keep  decision  power  for  things 
that  are  worth  deciding.  Then  it  won't  fail 
you  when  you  need  it. 

EFFECT    OF    FATIGUE  ON   CHARACTER 

When  a  man  is  fatigued,  he  is  literally  a 
different  person  from  his  ordinary  normal  self. 
The  qualities  that  go  into  his  making-up  are 
not  the  same  qualities :  his  disposition,  his  tastes, 
his  intellectual  faculties,  are  all  shifted.  He 
still  carries  some  of  his  "recognition  marks" 
around  with  him — such  trifles  as  bodily  struc- 
ture, hair,  history,  and  clothes — but  he  ought 
not  to  use  the  same  visiting  card. 

Into  my  own  experience  has  come  this  case 
of  a  young  college  girl,  and  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tional case,  either:  Through  her  freshman 
year  she  did  unusually  good  work;  she  stood 
in  the  upper  quarter  of  her  class — a  normal, 
high-spirited,  energetic  young  person  of  seven- 
teen years. 

During  the  summer  following  that  first  year, 
she  worked  very  hard,  rising  every  morning 
at  five  o'clock — for  they  had  no  domestic,  and 
she  always  aimed  to  surprise  her  mother  by 
getting  the  washing  and  ironing  out  of  the  way 
herself.  She  made  all  her  own  clothes  for  the 
year  to  come.  During  that  whole  vacation, 
she  kept  herself  under  this  strain. 

Then  she  went  back  to  college.  She  had 
never  been  a  timid  girl;  but  now,  oddly 
enough,  she  suddenly  developed  a  terrible  fear 
of  going  upstairs  to  her  room  alone.  Some 
one  always  had  to  go  with  her.  She  would 
look  under  her  bed,  behind  the  door,  in  the 
closet.  The  thing  kept  her  awake  at  night. 
She  stood  low  in  her  classes,  but  that  did  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference  to  her;  she  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  all  interest  in  her  marks. 
She  neglected  her  studies  in  a  way  that  com- 
pletely bewildered  her  friends.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  enjoy  herself  at  all  costs;  and 
she  succeeded  wretchedly.  It  was  a  miserable, 
unhappy  year.  You  would  not  have  recog- 
nized her  as  the  girl  of  the  year  before. 

Another  summer  came.  She  had  a  perfect 
vacation.  Most  of  the  time  she  lived  out  of 
doors  in  camp,  sleeping  well,  eating  heartily, 
dressing  comfortably,  taking  plenty  of  moderate 
exercise  with  wholesome  companions. 

Back  in  college  once  more — she  was  a  junior 
now — she  took  the  lead  in  her  class.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  that  fear  of  the 
dark;  she  never  thought  of  hesitating  to  go  up- 
stairs  alone.     She   had   a   splendid    time   all 
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throughout  her  junior  year — and  she  did  this 
without  making  any  effort  for  it,  either. 

The  difference  between  those  two  years  was 
merely  a  difference  in  fatigue.  Consecutive 
fatigue  in  the  one  case  had  "let  down"  the 
girl's  whole  personality — mentally,  morally, 
physically;  in  the  other  case,  the  personality 
was  lifted.  In  that  junior  year  she  was  not 
only  a  better  person — she  was  a  different  per- 
son. She  possessed  happiness,  independence, 
and  self-control.  She  belonged  to  another 
level  of  civilization,  one  which  not  only  held 
the  lower  things  in  subjection, but  added  higher 
things  thereto. 

Fatigue  has  a  definite  order  in  which  it 
knocks  us  to  pieces.  It  begins  at  the  top  and 
works  down.  I  have  spoken  of  this  before, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  it. 

EFFECT   OF    FATIGUE    ON   MEMORY 

In  minor  ways,  we  observe  the  workings  of 
the  principle  in  ourselves  every  time  we  get 
thoroughly  tired.  The  first  thing  that  slips 
out  of  our  control  is  the  power  or  strength  or 
skill  that  we  have  most  recently  acquired; 
earlier  acquisitions  stick  by  us  longer.  A  tired 
man  will  stumble  in  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, while  still  able  to  talk  English  readily. 
School-children  at  the  multiplication-table  stage 
of  their  education  will,  when  tired,  forget  their 
advanced  tables  long  before  they  slip  up  on 
the  earlier  ones — not  because  the  later  tables 
have  not  been  successfully  committed  to  mem- 
ory, but  because  they  have  not  sunk  in  so 
deeply;  they  are  not  "ingrained"  yet.  The 
earlier  table  rattles  off  with  the  facility  of  a 
perfect  reflex;  the  later  ones  still  involve  a 
certain  conscious  effort. 

I  have  seen  the  same  thing  repeatedly  in 
musicians.  After  severe  muscular  exertion, 
they  would  still  be  able  to  play  correctly 
difficult  pieces  that  they  had  long  been 
familiar  with;  but  they  failed  entirely  with 
simple  things  that  they  had  been  recently 
working  on  and  constantly  practising.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  I  have  noticed  dancers 
forget  their  more  newly  practised  steps. 

These  people  could  all  do  something  more 
difficult  than  the  thing  they  were  unable  to  do; 
but  the  more  difficult  thing  had  been  learned 
earlier  and  had  become  thoroughly  mechanized 
— more  like  an  instinct,  which  never  fails  to 
"do  the  rest"  when  the  button  is  touched. 

Now  take  the  racial  side  of  it.  Some  of  the 
elements  that  enter  into  the  making  of  us  are 


as  old  as  life  itself — hunger,  for  example,  the 
sexual  instinct,  self-interest,  fear,  and  the  like. 
Those  are  rock-bottom  things.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  them  that  countless  generations  of 
community  life  and  parental  responsibility 
have  built  up  a  superstructure  of  finer  qualities : 
unselfishness,  for  example,  devotion  to  an 
idea  (such  as  the  God-idea),  chastity,  self- 
control,  judgment.  These  are  acquisitions 
that  have  been  fought  and  suffered  for,  and  we 
only  hold  on  to  them  by  constant  struggle. 

But  when  we  are  fatigued,  we  don't  struggle 
very  ardently.  All  these  less-secure  holdings 
are  promptly  attacked  and  demoralized. 
Fatigue  lowers  our  control-ability  far  sooner 
than  it  lowers  our  anger-ability. 

Tired  men  go  on  sprees.  That  is  one  result 
of  overwork. 

Just  as  fatigue  lessens  our  ability  to  with- 
stand diseases — which  attack  the  physical 
man — so  it  lessens  our  ability  to  withstand 
temptations,  which  attack  the  moral  man. 
This  is  not  because  the  temptations  are  more 
numerous,  but  because  there  is  less  energy  of 
resistance.  The  fact  that  typhoid  fever  takes 
hold  of  people  who  are  overworked  is  not 
because  overworked  people  drink  a  greater 
number  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  their  milk,  but 
because  the  white  corpuscles  in  their  blood  are 
not  vigorous  enough.  They  are  without  resist- 
ance power. 

The  girl  I  was  speaking  of  had  gone  back 
whole  epochs  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
The  fear  that  had  laid  hold  of  her  was 
the  world-old  racial  fear — the  fear  of  the 
dark.  And  she  had  nothing  to  withstand  it 
with,  having  lost  her  self-control  through 
fatigue.  Instinct  had  supplanted  reason  in  such 
matters. 

Fatigue  promptly  attacks  and  undermines 
our  sense  of  proportion.  I  know  of  no  better 
illustration  of  this  than  the  way  we  will  leave 
our  professional  work.  When  I  am  really 
fatigued,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  go  home 
when  the  time  comes.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  there  are  always  little  things  remaining 
to  be  done;  but  when  I  am  especially  tired, 
I  cannot  distinguish  between  those  which  are 
important  enough  to  keep  me  and  those  which 
are  not.  I  only  see  how  many  things  there 
are  still  undone;  and  I  tend  to  go  on  and  on. 

If  I  see  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  floor,  I  cannot 
help  going  out  of  my  chair  and  taking  time  to 
pick  up  that  wretched  thing  and  put  it  in  my 
waste-basket.    It  assumes,  somehow,  the  same 
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importance  in  my  mind  with  that  of  thinking 
out  my  to-morrow's  schedule.  I  will  stay  and 
potter  about  little  things  that  do  not  need 
attention.  My  sense  of  balance,  of  proportion 
and  perspective,  is  gone.  I've  lost  my  eye  for 
the  cash  value  of  things. 

A  man  whose  mind  is  in  good  condition  can 
stand  off  from  his  work,  look  at  it  in  the  bulk, 
and  say  to  this  item,  "You  need  doing  right 
away;"  to  another,  "You're  unimportant,  you 
can  wait;"  and  to  another,  "Somebody  else 
can  look  out  for  you."  No  fatigued  person  can 
see  things  straight. 

And  the  moral  of  that  is:  Don't  make  any 
important  decisions  except  when  your  mind 
is  fresh. 

With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  many 
men  commit  an  economic  sin  right  here. 
They  come  to  the  office  in  the  morning  with 
a  good  bunch  of  enthusiasm  and  clear-headed- 
ness to  their  credit.  They  feel  it;  and  so  they 
say:     "Come,  let  us  be  virtuous.     Let  us  get 


rid  of  these  million  and  one  small  left-overs. 
That  will  clear  the  way  for  the  big  matters  on  the 
docket."  There's  nothing  that  uses  up  nervous 
energy  faster  than  a  long  series  of  fussy  responsi- 
bilities. When  it  comes  time  later  for  the  big 
things— the  important  decision,  the  diplomatic 
letter — the  seconscientious  spendthrifts  have 
neither  heart  nor  head  left  for  them. 

The  big  things  should  be  done  first. 

Every  man  at  his  best  is  a  man  of  mark,  if 
he  only  knew  it.  When  he  is  up  to  his  top 
range  he  is  a  man  with  a  special  power  and  with 
a  special  opportunity.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  throw  away  that  special  power  on  the 
accomplishment  of  small,  everyday  respon- 
sibilities that  do  not  need  special  power — 
drudgery  that  could  be  put  through  with  equal 
success  when  the  first  fine  cutting  edge  of  his 
mind  was  dulled — for  when  he  has  done  this 
he  has  thrown  away  his  special  opportunity 
as  well.  The  big  thing  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  big  man. 
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HIS  WORK  AS  A  FEDERAL  JUDGE 


BY 


EUGENE  P.  LYLE,  Jr. 


WHEN  Secretary  Taft,  then  Solicitor 
General,  was  named  for  the  Circuit 
Bench,  a  party  of  his  former  class- 
mates gave  him  a  dinner  at  the  Union  Club  in 
New  York.  At  any  momentous  turning  in  the 
road,  Taft  never  fails  to  come  in  for  a  heart- 
giving  God-speed  from  his  old  Yale  friends, 
and  the  Union  Club  dinner  was  an  instance. 
But  the  affair  is  mentioned  rather  because  of  a 
very  significant  expectation  that  then  took  firm 
hold  in  the  minds  of  the  hosts.  They  were 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  Taft's  star  was  now 
definitely  on  the  rise,  and  that  henceforth 
he  would  go  ahead  rapidly,  and  higher  and 
higher,  to  the  very  top.  Their  intuitions  were 
Correct.  His  work  as  a  Federal  judge  was  not 
that  which  stirs  the  popular  acclaim,  but  it 
was  history-making.  And  Taft  was  indeed 
rising  fast,  even  though  for  the  next  nine  years 
he  was  pleasantly  enchained  to  the  Bench. 
But  other  friends,  less  discerning,  perceived 


only  a  throwing  away  of  golden  opportunities. 
They  cited  the  Solicitor  General's  renown  in 
winning  all  the  big  Government  cases,  which 
renown  might  now  be  coined  into  riches  in 
private  practice.  Law  firms  guaranteed  him 
splendid  sums  if  he  would  join  them  as  partner. 
But  Mr.  Taft  said  very  quietly,  "There  are 
bigger  things  in  the  world  than  money."  His 
bent  was  judicial.  He  would  rather  be  judge 
than  advocate,  though  one  meant  only  $6,000 
a  year,  and  the  other  at  least  $50,000.  He 
left  the  battle-ground  to  others.  Besides,  he 
was  now  in  the  line  of  succession  for  the  one 
absorbing  ambition  of  his  life,  the  Supreme 
Bench.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1892,  at  the 
age  of  35,  he  accepted  President  Harrison's 
appointment. 

The  Federal  Court  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  in- 
cludes Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. If  ,the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati 
is  an  incubator  of  greatness,  the  Sixth  Circuit 
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Court  is  a  giver  of  diplomas  for  the  same 
quality.  Justices  Harlan  and  Day  both  sat 
in  that  Court,  and  Harrison  plead  before  it. 
A  year  after  Mr.  Taft's  appointment,  the 
late  Judge  Howell  E.  Jackson  of  Tennessee 
was  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  so 
that  for  the  next  eight  years  Taft  was  the 
presiding  judge.  The  other  two  were  Judges 
Day  and  Lurton,  the  latter  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Tennessee,  and  with  these  three 
there  was  no  thought  of  domination  by  any 
one  of  them.  They  made  that  court  the 
greatest  subordinate  court  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  high  respect  paid  it  by  the 
whole  legal  profession. 

HIS   FEARLESSNESS   ON  THE   BENCH 

Courage  as  an  adjunct  to  good  citizenship 
is  a  fair  descriptive  phrase  of  Mr.  Taft's  ser- 
vice on  the  Bench.  The  direct  way  he  had 
of  getting  to  the  gist  of  a  matter,  by  patient 
research  combined  with  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  justice,  has  been  mentioned  already.  His 
was  no  flabby  citizenship  in  a  black  gown. 
When  once  he  saw  clearly  through  a  contention, 
Judge  Taft  gave  his  decision  as  simply  and 
naturally  as  though  he  were  the  only  man  in 
the  world,  as  though  there  were  none  to  criticize, 
or  to  threaten,  nor  yet  one  whose  vote  he  might 
need  later  on.  This  courage,  as  unconscious 
with  him  as  the  breath  he  drew,  was  the  key- 
note to  his  career  as  judge. 

Once  he  faced  a  court-room  filled  with  angry 
strikers,  sent  their  leader  to  jail,  and  broke  a 
strike  that  had  become  a  reign  of  violence. 
This  happened  in  1894,  during  the  terrible 
period  when  Debs  and  the  American  Railway 
Union,  250,000  strong,  were  trying  to  block 
every  train  in  the  country  that  hauled  a  Pull- 
man car.  Debs  sent  a  turbulent  lieutenant 
named  Phelan  "to  take  the  boys  out"  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Phelan  used  both  speeches  and  clubs, 
and  the  strike  spread  to  most  of  the  roads  run- 
ning out  of  Cincinnati.  But  he  should  have 
left  the  Southern  Railway  alone,  for  the 
Southern  was  the  Court's  road,  and  Judge 
Taft  himself  had  appointed  its  receiver.  The 
other  roads  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  get 
the  strike  into  a  Federal  court,  and  the  head- 
strong Phelan  gave  them  the  chance.  When 
he  tried  to  tie  up  the  Southern,  he  was  enjoined 
from  interfering  with  the  management  of  the 
receiver's  road.  But  the  next  night  he  ha- 
rangued the  men  again.  He  didn't  care,  he 
roared,  even  if  he  were  violating  injunctions. 


Of  course,  a  judge  must  defend  his  court  from 
contempt,  so  Phelan  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Judge  Taft  had  been  turning  other  strikers 
loose  on  promises  of  good  behavior.  He  had 
no  wish  to  visit  suffering  on  the  deluded  and 
impassioned.  But  the  case  was  different  with 
Phelan.  Judge  Taft  did  not  delay  trial,  though 
the  mob  spirit  was  at  its  most  dangerous  tide. 
In  Chicago,  Debs's  case  was  not  decided  until 
long  after  the  strike,  but  Judge  Taft  could  see 
the  matter  in  no  other  way  than  that  if  there 
were  violation  of  the  law,  there  should  be 
punishment  in  time  to  stop  more  crimes  of  the 
same  sort. 

Phelan's  trial  lasted  a  week,  and  it  was  a 
week  over  a  powder  magazine.  The  defense 
fought  hard,  but  its  greatest  reliance  was 
terrorism.  On  the  third  day  someone  discovered 
that  Phelan  had  a  signal  code  with  the  strikers 
who  were  on  the  witness  stand.  He  mopped 
his  brow,  or  stroked  his  chin,  or  twitched  his 
foot,  and  the  witness  answered  either  "Yes," 
"No,"  or  "I  don't  know."  Phelan  was  then 
moved  out  of  sight  of  the  witnesses,  and  after 
that  they  were  completely  at  sea. 

Almost  any  judge,  in  sheer  human  falli- 
bility, would  be  prejudiced  after  such  tactics, 
but  an  episode  occurred  that  illustrates  the 
invariable  fairness  of  this  particular  judge. 
One  of  Phelan's  counsel,  a  criminal  lawyer  not 
highly  respected  by  the  Bar,  was  making  his 
argument;  Judge  Taft,  looking  up,  observed 
that  an  attorney  for  the  receiver  and  others 
were  indifferently  reading  newspapers.  The 
flare  of  red  that  is  a  danger  signal  spread  over 
the  Judge's  neck.  He  asked  to  interrupt  the 
speaker.    And  then  he  said,  very  sternly: 

"This  is  a  court  room,  not  a  reading  room." 

A  rattling  and  folding  of  papers  instantly 
followed.  The  eminent  counsel  for  the  receiver 
arose,  meek  and  embarrassed,  and  apologized 
Others  present,  though  not  even  then  known 
to  be  in  the  room,  sent  contrite  letters  to  Judge 
Taft  the  next  morning.  Thenceforth  the  ill- 
considered  counsel  for  the  defense  was  listened 
to  respectfully. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial,  Judge  Taft  an- 
nounced that  he  would  render  his  decision  at 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  fourth  day.  The  first 
day  he  and  his  secretary  worked  on  it  until  late 
in  the  evening.  The  second  day  they  worked 
until  much  later,  and  the  third  day  until  two 
in  the  morning.  The  secretary  then  went  home 
and  transcribed  his  notes  until  five.  At  9:30 
he  was  back  at  court  to  find  the  Judge  already 
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there.  And  there  the  Judge  worked,  making 
corrections  until  the  last  minute,  and  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  he  entered  the  crowded 
court  room.  Friends  had  begged  him  to 
postpone  his  decision.  At  least,  they  said, 
he  could  have  it  read  by  the  clerk.  And  this 
failing,  they  urged  his  need  of  a  bodyguard. 
The  strikers  had  sworn  that  in  the  event  of  an 
unfavorable  decision  he  should  never  leave 
the  room  alive.  Taft  sent  Phelan  to  the 
county  jail  for  six  months.  The  Judge  was  big, 
magnificent,  and  his  kind  blue  eyes  were 
blazing.  His  concluding  words  were  for  those 
who  were  there  to  kill  him: 

"When  you  men  leave  this  room,"  he  said  in 
effect,  "I  want  you  to  go  with  the  conviction 
that,  if  there  is  any  power  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  to  run  those  trains,  those  trains 
shall  be  run!"  And  down  on  the  desk  before 
him  came  his  great  fist. 

The  strikers  gazed  up  at  him  as  men  dazed. 
Judge  Taft  rose  and  retired.  The  court  room 
was  as  quiet  as  a  church.  The  strikers  looked 
askance  at  one  another.  They  had  not 
realized  what  had  happened,  and  then  they 
began  straggling  out,  c  uiet,  awed,  and  uncer- 
tain. They  had  not  known  before  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  was  such  a  solemn  business. 
Debs's  mushroom  organization  of  250,000 
members  soon  afterward  collapsed. 

But  there  were  many  among  the  strikers 
who  said  that  Judge  Taft  had  given  them  a 
fair  trial.  One  day,  about  six  months  later, 
a  man  with  a  coat  slung  over  his  shoulder 
asked  to  see  the  Judge.  The  man  was  Phelan, 
and  he  had  just  finished  his  sentence.  The 
labor  element  had  not  worked  to  defeat  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Taft  for  Congress,  and  Phelan  may 
have  been  disgusted  with  his  own  martyrdom. 
But,  at  any  rate,  he  was  truly  repentant.  He 
confessed  the  charges  against  him,  which  he 
had  denied  at  the  trial.  He  had  gotten  what 
he  deserved,  he  said.  Since  coming  out  of 
jail  he  had  seen  the  misery  of  the  former  strikers, 
and  he  was  remorse-stricken.  He  was  willing 
to  go  back  for  another  six  months,  he  said, 
if  the  Judge  would  only  get  those  men  rein- 
stated in  their  jobs.  Thereupon  Judge  Taft 
asked  the  receiver  to  abolish  the  black-list,  and 
the  men  were  taken  back  as  vacancies  occurred. 

Almost  every  time  that  Labor  has  come  before 
Judge  Taft,  Labor  has  been  in  the  wrong. 
One  regrets,  on  both  their  accounts,  that  Labor 
could  not  have  been  in  the  right  at  least  once 
Or   twice;   the    Judge   might    have    liked    to 


indulge  his  sympathy.  But  the  irony  of  cir- 
cumstances was  against  him.  Once,  when  yet 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  he  had  to 
decide  against  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  sus- 
taining the  verdict  of  a  lower  court  for  damages 
done  by  conspiracy  and  boycott. 

Again  he  had  to  issue  a  restraining  order 
against  P.  M.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  Toledo  &  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  had  a  strike,  and  other  roads 
threatened  to  reject  its  freight,  in  fear  of  a 
sympathetic  strike.  District  Judge  Ricks  en- 
joined these  roads  from  carrying  out  their 
threat.  Chief  Arthur  was  included  as  a  de- 
fendant, for  he  was  ordering  the  employees  of 
these  roads  not  to  handle  freight  from  the  Toledo 
&  Ann  Arbor,  and  did  this  even  after  the  in- 
junction. Brought  for  contempt  before  Judge 
Ricks  and  Judge  Taft,  he  pleaded  ignorance  of 
the  injunction.  He  got  off  with  a  notice  to 
rescind  his  orders.  There  was  much  bitter- 
ness at  the  time,  but  one  of  Arthur's  counsel 
has  since  come  out  in  favor  of  Secretary  Taft 
for  the  Presidency. 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CORPORATE  CRIME 

Judge  Taft  was  much  more  severely  disposed, 
however,  toward  big  corporate  insolence.  If 
to  his  mind  there  is  any  distinction  in  kinds  of 
lawbreaking,  then  he  hates  most  that  which 
seeks  immunity  through  wealth  and  influence. 
For  eight  years  after  its  passage,  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law  was  a  dead  letter.  Efforts  to 
enforce  it  had  failed,  and  even  the  Attorney 
General  gave  up,  announcing  that  the  law  was 
inadequate.  And  then,  after  all  these  years, 
a  certain  powerful  combination  was  arraigned 
before  Judge  Taft.  The  case  was  that 
of  the  United  States  vs.  the  Addyston 
Pipe  &  Steel  Company,  et  al.  With  their 
monopoly,  the  defendants  had  been  taxing 
every  city  that  needed  to  lay  a  foot  of  cast-iron 
pipe.  For  a  month  after  the  hearing,  Judge 
Taft  delved  and  groped  and  fitted  Aether,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  he  came  forth  w  It!?  », 
decision  that  held  good.  It  was  really  a  treat":', 
on  that  entire  branch  of  the  law  in  all  its  phases, 
and  is  to-day  perhaps  the  ablest  work  on  the 
subject.  He  began  with  the  old  common  law 
on  contracts,  and  followed  it  through  each 
stage  of  growth  and  development  to  the  last 
law  regarding  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade. 
He  broke  the  legs  under  this  particular 
trust  as  cleanly  as  he  had  broken  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  Railway  Union  strike. 
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The  defendants  were  found  guilty  and  fined. 
They  appealed,  but  the  Supreme  Court  paid 
Judge  Taft  the  rare  compliment  of  handing 
down  his  decision  in  full,  virtually  as  its  own 
decision.  It  is  now  the  precedent  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  land. 

But  he  criticizes  the  law  itself.  "The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,"  he  says,  "is  one 
which  might  have  been  made  much  more 
definite,  in  justice  to  the  business  community, 
in  justice  to  the  executive  and  to  the  courts 
required  to  enforce  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  at- 
tempted execution  of  that  Act  is  due,  not  at 
all  to  the  lack  of  energy  and  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  or  courts  in  enforcing  it,  but  to 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  Act  and  the  necessity 
for  mending  it  or  rendering  it  specific  by  judicial 
decision  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  become  of 
practical  use.  The  first  section,  against  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade,  is  perhaps  not 
so  difficult  to  construe;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  definition  of  what  an  unlawful  monopoly 
is  in  interstate  trade,  it  is  no  wonder  that  even 
at  this  late  date  there  has  been  no  satisfactory 
judicial  decision  which  can  be  used  as  a  guide 
by  those  charged  with  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  law." 

His  anti-trust  decision,  however,  was  not  the 
only  instance  when  Judge  Taft  made  a  prec- 
edent. He  established  also  the  law  of  patent 
rights.  Here  was  not  only  an  entirely  different 
field,  but  a  class  of  litigation  full  of  technicali- 
ties. It  requires  lawyers  expert  in  that  one 
study,  and  yet  Judge  Taft  made  himself  an 
expert  in  it  too.  All  over  the  country  the  patent 
lawyers  manoeuvred  to  get  their  cases  before 
him  if  they  possibly  could.  They  were  sure 
then  of  an  intelligent  hearing. 

HOW  JUDGE  TAFT   WROTE   DECISIONS 

To  appreciate  the  thoroughness  and  industry 
with  which  Judge  Taft  worked,  you  should 
know  how  he  wrote  his  decisions.  First,  he 
studied  the  case  thoroughly,  until  he  was  an 
authority  on  the  particular  law  involved,  its 
origin,  growth,  and  application.  Then,  with- 
out a  note  before  him,  he  began  dictating  to  his 
secretary,  and  frequently  kept  at  it  until  late 
into  the  night.  After  stating  the  facts,  he 
would  comment  on  the  case  by  its  logical 
divisions.  Completing  a  division,  he  cited 
references  and  precedents.  He  would  tell  his 
secretary  to  copy  from  a  certain  volume  of 
reports,    at    a    certain    page    and    paragraph. 


This  was  the  only  time  he  made  use  of  notes. 
But  he  had  well  in  mind  the  substance  of  such 
quoted  passages,  and  constantly  referred  to 
them  during  dictation  without  a  note  before 
him.  When  all  the  divisions  of  the  case  had 
been  disposed  of  in  their  order,  he  would  then 
formulate  his  opinion,  and  this  was  a  clear — ■ 
a  delightfully  clear — deduction  from  what  had 
gone  before. 

His  thinking  was  so  clear,  indeed,  and  his 
grasp  on  the  train  of  ideas  so  firm,  that  he 
could  be  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
talk,  laugh,  or  joke,  and  afterward  go  on  as 
evenly  as  though  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion. Or  if  the  secretary  himself  stopped  him, 
being  uncertain  of  a  passage,  the  Judge  would 
go  back  and  dictate  again,  word  for  word, 
what  he  had  dictated  before. 

Judge  Taft  was  mightily  hard  pressed  if  he 
closeted  himself  against  interruptions.  Usually 
he  worked  with  his  door  open,  though  other 
judges  wondered  at  him,  and  anyone  might 
break  in  on  him  and  be  received  cheerily,  as 
though  the  Judge  had  nothing  else  in  the  world 
to  do  but  to  tell  jolly  stories.  He  was 
particularly  kind  to  students  in  the  Law  School, 
and  he  could  always  find  time  to  help  with  any 
hard  legal  knots  they  brought  to  him. 

But  dictation  was  only  the  initial  stage. 
Judge  Taft  practically  wrote  his  decisions 
over  again  and  again.  The  decisien  of  the 
anti-trust  case  he  must  have  rewritten  ten 
times.  In  this  he  was  like  Justice  Harlan,  who 
nearly  breaks  the  Government  with  printer's 
corrections,  and  just  the  opposite  of  Justice 
Day,  who  dictated  once,  and  if  the  printer 
followed  copy,  the  decision  was  ready  to  be 
handed  down.  But  with  Judge  Taft's  first 
proofs  began  the  painstaking  labor  of  making 
the  words  fit  the  thought,  and  he  would  strike 
out  or  insert  a  paragraph,  change  and  interline, 
and  ask  for  corrected  proofs.  Then  the  same 
process  would  begin  again;  and  so  on,  until 
the  words  were  as  glass,  through  which  one 
beheld  the  figure  of  Justice,  not  blindfolded, 
but  clear-eyed,  with  her  scales  accurately 
poised. 

Even  on  his  vacations — for  a  vacation  was 
only  a  change  of  venue  for  business — Judge 
Taft  would  send  for  his  cases,  write  out  his 
opinions,  and  send  them  back  to  be  printed. 
Thus  his  work  went  on  just  the  same.  He  always 
kept  the  court's  docket  close  up  to  date,  and 
he  seemed  always  ready  to  take  on  more  work, 
and  to  do  that  work  cheerfully.     It  is  told  of 
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him  that  often,  when  another  of  the  judges 
was  behindhand,  Taft  would  ask  for  the  papers 
and  finish  up  his  opinion  for  him.  He  did  not 
overwork  his  force,  but  he  set  the  pace  for  them, 
and  they  did  well  to  keep  up.  So  heavy  a  man 
night  well  have  gotten  the  office-holder's  lazy 
preference  for  the  path  of  least  resistance,  but 
sloth  was  never  a  characteristic  of  Judge  Taft. 
He  was  very  methodical  about  taking  exercise. 
Every  morning  he  went  through  a  system  of 
drudgery,  of  gymnastic  contortions,  until  he 
was  in  a  streaming  perspiration.  He  par- 
ticularly liked  to  walk.  He  walked  to  court, 
and  back  to  his  home  on  Walnut  Hills.  He 
walked  at  noon,  and  on  a  Saturday  or  holiday 
he  and  two  other  judges — one  his  old  boyhood 
playmate  and  college  chum,  Howard  C. 
Hollister — used  to  strike  out  for  any  point  of 
the  compass,  and  briskly  scour  the  country 
for  miles  around. 

His  vacations  were  spent  at  Murray  Bay, 
Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  There  as  else- 
where he  came  in  for  a  nickname,  and  they 
called  him  Le  Petit  Juge.  Such  a  sobriquet 
in  connection  with  the  gigantic  magistrate  must 
have  occurred  to  the  piquant  French  Canadian 
mind  on  one  occasion  when  the  board-walk 
caught  fire,  and  Judge  Taft  came  out  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  He  saw  that  the  flames 
had  seized  on  the  walk,  and  would  soon  spread 
to  a  number  of  cottages.  Under  his  directions, 
an  agitated  native  set  to  work  with  a  crowbar. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  would  not  get  the 
first  board  pried  loose  before  the  flames  caught 
him.  Whereupon  Judge  Taft  drew  off  his 
coat,  stooped,  and  took  the  end  of  the  board  in 
both  hands.  He  ripped  it  off  as  one  might 
rip  apart  a  blackberry  box.  He  ripped  off 
board  after  board,  and  saved  the  cottages. 

Judge  Taft's  court  was  perhaps  more 
economically  conducted  than  any  other  Circuit 
Court.  The  earnings  were  large,  but  they 
were  not  all  spent  on  clerk  hire.  Half  of  these, 
by  Act  of  Congress,  could  be  devoted  to 
library  purposes.  Judge  Taft  wanted  a  library 
attached  to  his  court,  to  give  lawyers  better 
facilities  in  the  study  of  cases.  If  an  attorney 
could  look  up  the  authorities  and  cite  them, 
he  saved  the  Court's  time.  So  Taft  was 
prompted  by  his  constant  guiding  motive,  the 
best  possible  work,  and  founded  the  Library 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  which  now  contains 
15,000  volumes,  and  means  an  equipment 
rare  in  Federal  courts. 

Economy   in   clerk   hire  did   not,   however, 


mean  that  the  public  was  getting  less  for  its 
fees.  Records  from  the  lower  courts  are  sent 
out  to  be  printed,  for  which  the  Government 
charges  the  litigant  twenty-five  cents  per  page. 
Judge  Taft  noticed  that  the  records  were  taken 
as  they  came  from  the  printer,  without  any 
reading  of  proof.  That  wouldn't  do,  he  said. 
The  United  States  Government  must  give  the 
worth  of  its  charges  in  his  court,  even  if  it  had 
to  employ  a  largf^  clerical  force;  and  his  court 
is  declared  to  be  almost  unique  in  this  respect, 
that  proof  is  still  carefully  read. 

HIS   FAIRNESS   AND    KINDNESS   OF   HEART 

But  fairness  with  Judge  Taft  always  went 
along  as  a  component  part  with  his  courage. 
He  seemed  instinctively  to  take  the  broadest 
grounds,  and  drove  straight  to  what  was  right, 
even  though  a  specific  law  to  fit  the  case  had 
not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  statute  books.  He 
may  even  have  been  autocratic  in  brushing 
aside  technicalities.  It  is  certain  that  he 
promptly  dismissed  cases  that  had  no  merit. 

When  a  man  named  Youtsey  was  tried 
before  him  for  the  shameless  looting  of  the 
Newport  (Ky.)  National  Bank,  and  the  case 
had  gone  to  the  jury,  Youtsey's  attorney  said: 
"If  the  verdict  is  guilty,  we  might  as  well 
give  up,  for  there's  not  a  single  exception  I  can 
file  to  any  one  of  the  Judge's  rulings.  He  is 
absolutely  the  fairest  judge  I  have  ever  seen  on 
the  bench." 

That  was  fairness  from  the  technical  stand- 
point, suggesting  an  unerring  legal  mind,  but 
there  was  also  the  same  quality  of  the  heart. 
A  Kentucky  lawyer  once  filed  a  petition  to  sue 
a  railroad  for  damages.  His  client  was  a 
poor  young  girl  whose  foot  had  been  partly 
cut  off  in  an  accident.  It  was  a  deserving  case, 
but  the  lawyer  was  inexperienced.  The  peti- 
tion was  awkwardly  drawn  up.  If  Judge 
Taft  had  taken  no  trouble,  it  could  have  been 
thrown  out  on  a  demurrer  from  the  opposition. 
Moreover,  the  railroad's  attorney,  now  a 
judge,  was  a  close  friend  of  Taft's,  and  the 
girl's  "half-baked"  counsel  was  unknown  to 
him.  But  Judge  Taft  fixed  up  the  petition 
himself,  and  the  railroad  attorney  could  not 
throw  it  out.  The  young  woman  recovered 
damages  and  her  raw  attorney  later  boasted 
that  William  Goebel  was  not  the  only  lawyer  in 
Kentucky  who  could  get  damages  out  of  the 
railroads. 

Again,  there  was  a  case  before  him  on  appeal 
that  had  been  fought  from  coast  to  coast  and 
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border  to  border.  One  morning  there  rushed 
in  upon  the  Judge's  secretary  a  haggard  and 
feverish  man.  He  was  attorney  for  the  ap- 
pellants, and  he  wanted  to  see  the  Judge.  He 
had  not  slept,  he  said,  because  just  too  late  he 
had  remembered  that  he  should  have  filed  his 
papers  for  an  appeal  the  day  before.  His 
time  had  expired,  and  he  almost  knew  that  for 
his  negligence  his  case  would  be  thrown  out, 
though  it  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge  to 
extend  the  time.  Judge  Taft,  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  had  not  yet  come.  But  what  kind 
of  a  man  was  the  Judge,  he  asked  anxiously. 
The  secretary  smiled  and  asked  him  to  wait 
patiently.  He  waited,  but  not  patiently.  He 
did  not  dare  expect  leniency.  At  last,  the 
secretary  heard  a  whistling  down  the  corridor, 
someone  whistling  "My  Country." 

"That's  the  Judge  now,"  said  the  secretary. 
"He  always  whistles  that." 

Then  there  entered  Cincinnati's  lovable 
citizen,  smiling  and  happy,  as  he  always  was. 
The  uneasy  attorney  stammeringly  intro- 
duced himself. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "I  was  afraid 
that  you  were  going  to  let  that  case  go  by 
default.  But  I'm  glad  you  came,  sir.  Got 
your  papers  ready?" 

The  dumfounded  lawyer  did  not  know  his 
papers  from  his  hat.  He  could  not  believe  his 
ears.  But  in  less  time  than  he  would  have 
taken  in  explaining,  his  papers  were  accepted, 
the  case  set,  and  the  lawyer's  mind  set  at  rest. 
On  his  way  out  he  stopped  at  the  secretary's 
desk.  "What  a  man  he  is!"  he  murmured. 
"Another  judge  would  have  thrown  my  case 
out.     Oh,  what  a  man  he  is!" 

A  JUDGE  UNAFFECTED  BY    "INFLUENCE" 

Once,  in  a  bank  case,  Judge  Taft  decided 
against  ex-District  Attorney  Herron,  his  father- 
in-law.  It  is  said  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
exceedingly  wroth  over  that  decision.  He  was 
positive  that  he  was  right.  But  Judge  Taft  only 
laughed,  and  Mr.  Herron  appealed.  And  his 
son-in-law  was  sustained. 

Judge  Taft  as  serenely  went  against  his  own 
party.  During  the  Goebel  troubles  in  Ken- 
tucky, suit  was  brought  in  his  court  by  the 
Republicans  to  get  their  man  declared  Gover- 
nor. But  Lawrence  Maxwell,  on  the  other  side, 
raised  the  point  that  the  Federal  Courts  had  no 
jurisdiction.  Judge  Taft  found  the  point  well 
taken,  and  sent  the  case  back  to  the  Kentucky 
state  courts.    There  were  many  Republicans 


who  thought  that  Judge  Taft  might  have 
strained  this  point  for  the  sake  of  the  party. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  task  of  all  was  for  a  man 
of  Taft's  sensitive  delicacy  to  maintain  his 
independence  on  the  Bench  even  against  the 
seeming  exactions  of  hospitality.  In  1897-8, 
before  the  present  good  times,  five  or  six  Ohio 
railroads  were  in  receivers'  hands.  Judge 
Taft  heard  that  some  of  these  receivers  were 
permitting  rebates,  and  he  summoned  them 
before  him.  Among  them  was  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  later  Governor  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Herrick 
and  Judge  Taft  were  old  friends.  It  was 
Taft  who  had  appointed  Herrick  to  one  of  the 
receiverships.  On  arriving  in  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herrick  were  most  cordially  enter- 
tained by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Taft.  The  next 
day  Mr.  Herrick  went  to  the  Judge's  office  on 
the  business  in  hand. 

"Myron,"  asked  the  Judge,  "have  you  been 
rebating?" 

Herrick  laid  down  a  statement  showing 
some  $80,000  that  had  been  paid  to  shippers. 

The  Judge  was  visibly  shocked.  He  looked 
so  stern  that  Herrick  quaked  before  him. 

"Myron,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  done  this 
thing,  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  escape." 

On  the  Bench,  he  was  no  longer  "Bill" 
Taft.  He  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  Court, 
and  it  is  declared  that  he  was  hardest  on  his 
friends.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Herrick,  the  $80,000 
had  been  paid  because  of  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  shippers,  an  obligation  inherited  by  the 
receivership  that  could  not  in  justice  be  evaded. 
For  Mr.  Herrick,  it  was  a  manner  of  paying 
off  a  debt  that  had  been  contracted,  and  was 
not  rebating  at  all. 

The  Judge  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 
"Well,  that  is  different,"  he  said,  and  after  a 
little  there  was  his  jolly  laugh  again.  "  Please 
hereafter  let  me  settle  judicial  questions,"  he 
added.  "  I  will  enter  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  these  claims,  which  are  unquestionably  just. 
You  have  taken  a  great  load  off  my  mind,  for 
I  should  not  have  liked  to  convict  you  of 
rebating." 

WThen  the  receivership  of  this  railroad  was 
applied  for,  Judge  Taft  declined  to  appoint 
anyone  connected  with  the  road,  or  interested 
in  it  even,  though  a  certain  man  was  urged  by 
ex-President  Harrison.  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
Herrick  was  named.  This  indicates  an  abso- 
lute impartiality  when  dealing  with  public 
questions. 

Judge  Taft  would  accept  no  favors  from  any 
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litigant  or  possible  litigant.  There  was  a 
Captain  Stone,  a  .friend,  connected  with  a 
telephone  company.  Captain  Stone  was  re- 
quested to  render  his  bill  for  Judge  Taft's 
private  'phone.  The  bill  did  not  appear,  and 
the  Judge  sent  for  it.  He  added  a  message 
that  if  it  was  not  forthcoming,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  have  the  'phone  taken  out  of  his 
house.     His   attitude    was    the    same    toward 


railroad   passes.     He  never  rode  free  except 
on  his  own  receivership  roads. 

HIS   RELATIONS   WITH  ATTORNEYS 

Judge  Taft  had  the  paradoxical  faculty  of 
pleasing  both  sides.  Mr.  Frank  O.  Loveland, 
clerk  of  the  court,  who  has  served  under  twenty- 
five  judges  or  more,  declares  that  he  never  heard 
a  lawyer  grumble  over  one  of  his  decisions. 


SECRETARY  TAFT,  MISS  HELEN,  AND  MASTER  CHARLES  TAFT 


MR.    CHARLES   P.    TAFT  ,  OF   CINCINNATI  MR.   HENRY   W.    TAFT,  OF  NEW    YORK 

A  TAFT  TRIO  ON  VACATION 


SECRETARY    TO.  H.  TAFT 
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The  defeated  man  was  somehow  convinced 
that  he  was  in  the  wrong.  This  ability  to 
make  even  the  losers  satisfied  is  extraordinary 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  Judge's  wonderful 
kindliness,  but  of  the  invariable  faith  in  his 
discernment  and  integrity. 

But    Judge    Taft    made    lawyers   "toe    the 
mark."   An  attorney  starting  to  say  something 


eral  of  the  state,  and  ex-President  Harrison, 
who  had  made  him  judge,  pleaded  for  more 
time.  But  Judge  Taft  could  not  sec  why  it 
should  be  granted  and  the  case  was  tried  at 
once.  Thus  he  cleaned  up  the  dockets  and 
put  new  life  into  Federal  court  practice. 
His  direct  way  of  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head  enabled  him  to  be  an  efficient  workman. 


SECRETARY  TAFT  AWAITING  THE  MAI-L-EOAT  AT  MURRAY  BAY 


against  the  trial  judge  before  whom  his 
case  had  previously  come  was  halted  instantly. 
"Stop!"  said  Taft,  "  r  can't  hear  any  of  that." 
He  would  not  let  the  counsel  wrangle  nor 
allow  useless  postponements,  though  prompt 
ness  meant  harder  work  for  himself.  In  one 
Case  the  Di^rirt-Altornev,    the   Attorney-( Jen- 


One  lawyer  confessed  to  having  had  much  toil 
in  getting  his  plea  into  shape.  The  facts  were  -' 
intricate,  and  he  had  a  grievous  time  fishing 
them  out  of  the  muddle.  He  wanted  to  present 
them  clearly,  thai  the)  might  be  understood. 
In  court,  when  he  was  half  through  but  still 
struggling,    Judge   Taft    interrupted ; 


i_u|j>r.bht  1907,  by  L.  B.  Benjamin 

MR.  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 
Mr,  Charles  P.  Taft,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Ohio  politics  and  was  a  member 

pf  Congress  from  1895  to  1807 
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"Now,  as  I  understand  it,"  said  the  Judge, 
"the  facts  are  these":  whereupon  he  stated 
them  briefly  and  made  them  as  clear  as  day- 
light, to  the  delight  and  wonderment  of  the 
attorney,  who  could  then  begin  his  argument. 


of  a  teacher  of  law  than  that  which  he  had 
already  learned  as  a  student. 

The  old  Cincinnati  Law  School,  from  which 
he  had  graduated,  was  becoming  rusty  and  out- 
of-date,  and  its  methods  were   deplored  by  the 


1-  t.uluKl«k/ll  ujf   K.   f.  BcuaniiA,  ClllkluUitl 

JUDGE  HOWARD  C.  HOLLISTER,  OF  CINCINNATI 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  and  Secretary  Taft's  lifelong  friend 


But  in  addition  to  his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
law  as  a  judge,  Taft  must  be  considered  also 
in  his  role  as  a  teacher  of  the  law.  He  says 
that  he  learned  more  law  while  in  the  capacity 


local  bar.  At  last,  in  1898,  Judge  Taft  as- 
sociated himself  with  Judson  Harmon,  Law- 
rence Maxwell,  and  others,  and  founded  a  new 
law  school,  which  was  to    follow  the  Harvard 
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Copy  light,  1905.  t>y  Clineain&t,       a*m 

LURTON,  OF  THE  SIXTH 


JUSTICES  WM.  R.  DAY,  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  AND  H. 

CIRCUIT  COURT 

Associated  with  Judge  Taft,  of  the  Sixth  Circuit,  "they  made  that  court  the  greatest  subordinate  court  in  the  United  States 

according  to  the  high  respect  paid  it  by  the  whole  legal  profession" 


case  system.  Twenty-six  students  entered  the 
first  class,  and  nearly  all  of  them  graduated. 
The  old  school  surrendered  and  came  over  to 
the  new  one  to  form  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Judge.  Taft 
was  dean,  and  took  for  his  subject  "Real 
Property."  He  had  four  hours  a  week  at  the 
school,  and  sometimes  six. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  Mr.  Taft's  greatest 
qualities  as  a  judge,  one  which  denotes 
the  ideal  judicial  mind.  He  is  entirely  lacking 
in  what  he  calls  "a  pride  of  first  opinion." 
Once  his  mind  is  made  up,  he  is  like  a  wall 
against  any  change,  if  the  change  be  attempted 
by  anything  resembling  moral  invasion.  Any 
change  must  be  within  himself,  started  by  new 
evidence  or  reasoning  that  will  prove  him 
mistaken.  Then  he  reverses  himself  as  cheer- 
fully as  he  would  doff  his  overcoat  for  duck 
clothes  on  sailing  into  the  tropics,  and  with  as 
little  thought  of  wounding  his  self-respect. 

There  was  the  case  of  Mike  Devanney,  who 
wanted  to  become  a  United  States  marshal.  He 
tried  to  get  Judge  Taft's  endorsement.  .He 
was  a  good,  "gritty,"  little  Irishman,  but  the 
Judge  honestly  thought  that  he  was  not  com- 
petent and  refused.  Devanney  was  much  hurt, 
and  though  he  received  the  appointment  to  the 
place,  it  became  his  ambition  to  prove  to  the 
Judge  that  he  was  competent.     He  worked  hard 


and  conscientiously  in  his  office,  and  a  year 
or  so  had  passed  when  Judge  Taft  received  an 
inquiry  of  some  sort  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  Washington.  In  answer,  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  marshal's  office,  and 
he  added  that  the  present  marshal,  Devanney, 
was  the  best  marshal  he  had  ever  known  in  that 
district.  Devanney  himself  was  ignorant  of 
this  correspondence,  but  it  happened  to  get 
into  the  papers  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  jubilant. 
I  have  il  on  authority  that  he  still  carries 
the  clipping  in  his  hat  band. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  lines,  Mr.  Taft  was 
known  in  his  community  and  to  the  legal 
fraternity  generally  as  a  great  lawyer.  He 
was  also  a  thorough,  safe,  keen,  and  upright 
jurist;  but  in  that  Court  where  he  presided, 
with  men  like  Day  and  Lurton,  he  could  not  be 
said  to  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  them. 
Strictly  as  a  learned  judge,  he  was  not  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  local  bar  as  superior  to 
Judge  Lurton,  for  instance.  Nor  was  he 
eloquent,  or  brilliant.  But  there  was  a  feeling 
that  in  other  directions  he  was,  or  could  make 
himself,  as  strong  -and  effective  as  in  the  law. 

Other  things  than  the  law  he  might  do 
as  well.  There  lacked  but  the  opportunity. 
But  opportunity  came,  and  it  was  given  him 
to  accept  or  to  reject  the  one  great  task  of  his 
life     the  American  task  in  the  Philippines. 


ONE   OF   MANY   ATTRACTIVE    RESIDENCES   IN   WILBERFORCE 
The  home  of  the  late  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church 


A  NEGRO  COLLEGE  TOWN 

THE  UPLIFTING  INFLUENCE  OF  FIFTY    YEARS'  GROWTH  OF  WILBERFORCE,  O. 

BY 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

PRINCIPAL  OF  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 

[In  the  July  issue  o]  the  World's  Work,  Dr.  Washington  described  a  Negro  community  in 
the  South,  oj  which  the  industrial  development  of  the  residents  is  significant.  In  this  article,  he 
shows  a  Negro  community  in  the  North,  in  which  three  generations  oj  educational  in  /licence  have 
produced  happy  results.] 


A  FEW  miles  west  of  Xcnia,  O.,  there 
is  a  quiet  little  community  of  which 
one  occasionally  sees  the  name  in  the 
newspapers,  but  in  regard  to  which  very  little 
is  known  by  the  outside  world,  even  among 
its  immediate  neighbors.  This  is  the  Negro 
town  of  Wilberforce,  which  is,  however,  not 
a  town  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 


rather  a  suburb  of  Xcnia,  from  which  it  is 
distant  an  hour's  walk  and  with  which  it  is 
connected  only  by  a  stage. 

The  road  which  takes  you  from  the  city 
runs  through  a  pleasant,  rolling  country, 
between  wide  stretches  of  rich  farm  land, 
dotted  with  little  patches  of  woodland  and 
large,    prosperous,    and    well-stocked    farms. 
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Green  County,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  com- 
munity is  located,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
counties  in  the  whole  rich  farming  region  of 
southern  Ohio,  and  is  noted  as  a  centre  of  the 
stock-raising  industry  of  the  state. 

Approaching  from  the  city,  there  is  nothing, 
at  a  little  distance,  except  the  college  buildings 
to  distinguish  Wilberforce  from  any  of  the 
other  country  villages  which  one  meets  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  merely  a  little 
cluster  of  houses  against  a  background  of 
pleasant  woods,  a  little  centre  of  country 
residences  with  lawns  and  gardens,  and  a  few 
farmhouses  on  the  outskirts. 

But  turning  from  the  country  road  into  the 
wide  avenue  along  which  the  town  is  arranged, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  quaint  and 
beautiful  little  college  town,  which  has  some 
of  the  rustic  charm  of  a  country  village,  with 
something,  also,  of  that  flavor  of  refinement 
and  grace  which  inevitably  comes,  with  time, 
to  every  college  town,  where  men  are  per- 
manently bound  together  for  a  high  purpose. 
On  one  side  of  the  long  avenue,  along  which 
the  town  has  arranged  itself,  are  the  college 
buildings,  and  on  the  other  are  the  homes  of 
the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school.  The 
road  terminates  in  a  little  wood,  and  rambles 
off  into  the  meadows  beyond  the  town. 

A   CONTRAST  TO   MOUND   BAYOU 

Different  in  almost  every  way  from  the 
sprawling  frontier  village  of  Mound  Bayou, 
which  I  have  described  in  a  previous  article, 
Wilberforce  is  quite  as  distinctively  a  Negro 
community.  Mound  Bayou,  situated  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississippi, 
is  a  pioneer  town.  It  exhibits  in  a  picturesque 
and  unique  way  the  struggle  of  the  masses  of 
the  Negro  people  in  the  South  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  land  and  make  it  their  own.  Wilber- 
force is  older,  slower,  less  enterprising,  and 
more  beautiful. 

Mound  Bayou  has  sprung  up  as  the  centre 
of  an  industrial  enterprise.  Wilberforce  has 
grown  up  about  a  school  and  reflects  in  its 
homes  the  slow,  refining  influence  of  half  a 
century  of  Negro  education : 

It  is  only  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  that  the  masses  of  the  Negro  people 
have  begun  to  seek  a  solution  of  their  problem 
in  industrial  progress.  The  first  great  passion 
of  the  Negro  race  after  the  war  was  for  educa- 
tion. If  the  church  stands  for  the  first  great 
interest    in  which  the  Negro,  as  a  race,  has 


sought  salvation,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
schoolhouse  represents  the  second.  The  College 
of  Wilberforce,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  permanent  institution  of  learning  founded 
by  Negroes  in  this  country,  gave  at  an  early 
period  a  definite  expression  to  that  aspiration. 
It  came  into  existence  in  the  midst  of  the 
commotion  of  the  great  Civil  War,  at  a  time 
when  the  masses  of  the  people  were  still  in 
slavery:  at  a  time  when  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  Negro  people,  their  fitness  for 
freedom  and  their  capacity  for  education,  was 
looked  upon  with  much  more  doubt  than  it 
is  to-day.  In  the  half  century  since  that  time 
the  scattered  Negro  community  in  which  the 
College  began  its  work,  while  it  has  not  to  any 
great  degree  increased  in  size,  has  grown  to 
represent  in  a  very  concrete  way,  in  its  homes 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  spirit  and 
influence  of  the  College. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  Negro  education 
has  been  a  failure,  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
tended  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
the  number  of  Negro  criminals.  It  is  my 
experience  that  whenever  a  permanent  school 
for  Negroes  has  been  established,  there  has 
almost  always  grown  up  around  it  a  permanent, 
decent,  and  orderly  Negro  community.  I  do 
not  know  where  one  can  better  study  the  actual 
effects  of  education  upon  the  Negro  than  in 
these  communities,  where  one  can  see  the  con- 
crete results  of  its  permanent  and  lasting 
influence. 

If  Mound  Bayou  represents  what  Negroes 
have  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
progress  and  political  self-control,  then  Wilber- 
force may  be  said  to  represent  the  slower  and 
subtler  influence  which  the  patient  struggle  to 
gain  an  education  has  had  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  race. 

Wilberforce  is  both  a  college  and  a  town. 
But  many  persons  who  know  something  of 
the  College  and  its  history  know  nothing  of 
the  community  that  has  grown  up  around  it, 
though  the  community  is  older  than  the  College. 
Its  history  reaches  back  into  the  days  before 
the  war,  when  the  Northwest  Territory,  made 
free  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  a  refuge  for 
Negroes   wrho  sought  permanent   freedom. 

HOW  THE   COMMUNITY   STARTED 

In  its  origin,  Wilberforce  is  at  once  a  rep- 
resentative and  a  survivor  of  a  number  of 
somewhat   similar  Negro   communities  which 
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were  established  in  different  parts  of  Ohio  in 
the  period  before  the  war.  Most  of  these 
communities  have  disappeared  and  been  for- 
gotten, but  traces  of  them  may  still  be  found 
under  obscure  names  in  forgotten  corners  of 
Ohio,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  original 
Northwest  Territory.  More  than  one  of  the 
families  now  living  in  Wilberforce  can  trace 
its  history  back  to  some  one  of  the  Negro 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Virginia  in  the  early  days  in  order  to  find  a 
•home  in  the  free  territory  of  the  Northwest. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  and  the 
other  Negro  communities  of  which  it  is  a  type 
were  established  in  Ohio  will  be  better  under- 
stood, perhaps,  if  I  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  state  was  settled. 

A  century  ago  one  might  have  discovered  in 
Ohio  a  situation  not  unlike  that  which  may  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma. 
Two  currents  of  immigration,  one  from  the 
North,  the  other  from  the  South,  pouring  into 
the  state  and  mingling  on  the  same  soil,  brought 
into  touch  with  one  another  two  widely  dif- 
ferent traditions,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  Negro  and  the  treatment  that  he  deserved 
at  the  hands  of  his  white  neighbors.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  produce  a  number  of 
abrupt  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  free 
Negroes,  according  as,  in  the  course  of  history, 
the  anti-slavery  or  the  pro-slavery  element  had 
control  of  popular  opinion.  For  instance,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  first 
adopted  by  the  constitutional  convention  in 
1802,  Negroes  were  given  the  right  to  vote. 
A  motion  subsequently  made  to  strike  out  the 
provision  was  carried  only  by  the  vote  of  the 
presiding  officer.  This  was  followed,  however, 
a  few  years  later,  by  the  enactment  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  so-called  ''black  code,"  so 
vigorous  in  its  terms  that,  if  it  had  been  en- 
forced, it  would  have  made  the  position  of  the 
free  Negroes  of  Ohio  quite  as  difficult  as  it 
ever  was  in  any  of  the  slave  states.  Laws 
were  passed  which  were  intended  not  merely 
to  prevent  the  further  settling  of  Negroes  in 
the  state,  but  which  aimed  to  drive  out  those 
already   there. 

One  thing  about  the  character  of  the  people 
who  settled  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  was 
peculiar.  Though  most  of  the  settlers  in  the 
two  or  three  tiers  of  counties  were  from  Vir- 
ginia or  Kentucky,  a  large  number  were  people 
who  had  moved  from  the  South  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  their  slaves.     Mount  Pleasant, 


Smithfield,  and  several  other  neighboring 
towns  in  Jefferson  County  were  settled  by 
Quakers  who  had  liberated  their  slaves  in 
North  Carolina  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinance  in  1787  settled  in  the  free  territory. 
It  was  at  Mount  Pleasant  that  Benjamin 
Lundy,  the  founder  of  the  Abolition  move- 
ment, started  the  first  Abolition  paper,  in 
1821. 

But  not  merely  Quakers  and  those  of  severe 
and  earnest  religious  views  migrated  to  the  new 
country  to  secure  freedom  for  their  slaves. 
Some  of  the  men  who  were  most  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  state  were  drawn  to 
this  new  country  for  the  same  reason. 

Thus,  from  earliest  times,  it  had  become  a 
custom  for  masters  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
institution  of  slavery,  or  who,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  wished  to  free  their  slaves,  either  to 
emigrate  to  the  free  territory  or  send  their 
slaves  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom. 
This  practice  of  settling  emancipated  slaves 
on  the  free  soil  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  continued  until  the  Civil  War  put  an  end 
to  slavery. 

The  little  Negro  community  at  Tawawa 
Springs — now  known  as  Wilberforce — was 
Southern  in  its  origin,  and  the  school  out  of 
which  the  present  College  eventually  grew  was 
an  attempt  to  redress  some  of  the  wrongs  that 
sprang  from  slavery. 

THE   FOUNDING   OF   THE   COLLEGE 

In  1856,  when  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was 
at  its  height  in  Ohio,  the  Methodist  Conference 
in  Cincinnati,  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
ference of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  established  at  Tawawa  Springs  a 
school  for  the  Negro  immigrants  and  refugees 
who  had  settled  there.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the 
first  anti-slavery  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  one  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Governor  Chase's 
interest  in  the  school  continued  throughout  his 
life,  and  when  he  died,  as  Chief -Justice  of  the 
United  States,  he  left  $10,000  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding an  endowment  for  the  institution. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
this  school  had  nearly  one  hundred  pupils. 
Many  of  these  came  from  the  families  settled 
in  the  neighborhood.  Others  were  the  natural 
sons  and  daughters  of  Southern  planters  who 
had  sent  them  North  to  be  educated.  But  with 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  school,  de- 
prived-of  its  principal  patrons,  fell  into  decay, 
and  in  June,  1863,  *'  was  so^  f°r  a  debt  °f 
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$10,000  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  This  was  the  origin  of  Wilberforce 
College. 

The  community  which  has  grown  up  about 
it  is  composed  of  a  few  farmers,  who  have  been 
attracted  to  the  place  by  the  College;  a  few 
former  students,  who,  after  succeeding  else- 
where, have  gone  back  there  to  make  their 
homes;  the  officers  of  the  school,  some  sixty 
families  in  all,  and  about  400  students.  Of 
the  little  colony  of  Negro  refugees  who  settled 
in  this  neighborhood  before  the  war,  there  still 
remain  a  few  families.  On  a  little  height  on 
the  edge  of  the  town  there  still  stands  a  modest 
cottage  in  which  lives  the  only  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  who  still  remains.  The  memo- 
ries of  others  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  some 
of  their  descendants  who  occupy  farms  in  the 
neighborhood. 

THE   TOWN'S  UPLIFTING   INFLUENCE 

I  have  referred  at  some  length  to  the  earl 
history  of  Wilberforce,  in  order  to  emphasize 
the  permanence  (I  am  almost  tempted  to  write, 
the  antiquity)  of  the  community,  and  to  sug- 
gest something  of  the  interest  and  attraction 
that  the  place  has  come  to  have  for  those  who 
have  grown  up  there.  Permanence  and  stabil- 
ity are  always  important  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  people.  They  are,  perhaps,  more 
important  to  the  Negro  race  at  the  present 
time  than  they  are  to  any  other  element  of  the 
population.  The  individual  who  grows  up 
without  feeling  himself  a  part  of  some  per- 
manent community,  which  exercises  at  once  a 
controlling  and  an  inspiring  influence  upon 
his  life,  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
In  the  Negro  communities  like  Wilberforce, 
we  may  see,  I  believe,  the  growth  of  a  moral 
control  within  the  Negro  race,  which  is  taking 
.he  place  of  the  control  that  was  formerly  im- 
posed upon  it  from  without. 

The  influence  of  Wilberforce  is  reflected  in 
the  character  of  its  homes  and  of  the  people  it 
has  gradually,  in  the  course  of  years,  drawn 
about  it.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  Negro 
community  in  the  United  States  in  which  there 
is  so  large  a  number  of  beautiful  and  well- 
kept  homes. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  is 
that  of  Professor  William  S.  Scarborough, 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  Professor 
Scarborough  has  been  at  Wilberforce  for  about 
thirty  years.  He  has  made  himself  an  author- 
ity in  his  studies.     He  is  member  of  a  number 


of  learned  societies,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
text-book  on  the  Greek  language.  He  has 
traveled  widely  in  Europe,  and  his  home  is 
filled  with  the  fruits  of  his  journeys.  He  has 
an  extensive  library,  and  he  and  his  wife,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Normal  Training  Depart- 
ment of  the  school,  have  devoted  much  time 
to  local  history,  particularly  to  the  history  of 
Negro  schools  in  Ohio.  His  home  has  the 
refined,  studious  atmosphere  of  a  scholar. 

A   WEALTHY   NEGRO   COLLEGE   PROFESSOR 

President  Joshua  H.  Jones,  whose  home 
directly  adjoins  that  of  Professor  Scarborough, 
is  a  different  type  of  man — the  modern  type 
of  college  president,  an  administrator  and  a 
business  man.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  agri- 
culture and,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  teacher 
and  head  cf  the  college,  is  an  extensive 
landowner.  President  Jones  is,  to  a  greater 
■ "  gree  than  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity, a  self-made  man.  He  was  born  on  a 
plantation  in  South  Carolina,  and,  until  he 
entered  Claflin  Univer  lty  at  nineteen,  he  had 
a  very  imperfect  education.  He  was  for  ten 
years  a  student,  first  at  Claflin  University,  in 
South  Carolina,  later  at  Howard,  and  finally 
at  Wilberforce;  during  all  this  time  he  sup- 
ported himself  mainly  b  '  teaching  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  His  school  training  fitted  him 
to  be  a  minister.  He  got  the  training  which 
made  him  a  busine  ,s  man  outside  of  the  school, 
and  the  story  of  how  he  obtained  it  is  interesting. 

"While  I  was  in  Lynn,  Mass.,"  he  said,  "I 
saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  put  it  in  the 
savings  bank.  Somehow  or  other  some  pro- 
moters who  had  come  East  for  money  for  their 
speculations  learned  of  it.  They  wrote  to  me. 
I  replied  courteously,  asking  for  further  informa- 
tion. Then  they  called  on  me,  and  outlined 
their  plans  and  projects.  I  listened  to  all  they 
had  to  say,  attentively,  and  with  great  interest, 
for  they  were  introducing  me  into  a  new  world. 
But  I  did  not  give  them  my  money.  I  con- 
tinued to  receive  circulars,  to  which  I  always 
replied.  Evidently  the  promoters  did  not 
understand  me.  Perhaps  they  thought  just 
because  I  always  listened  and  inquired,  that  I 
had  more  money  to  invest  than  I  had.  Any- 
way, this  thing  went  on  for  years.  After  some 
years  I  began  to  get  reports  from  some  of  the 
investments  that  had  been  offered  me,  and  I 
was  able  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  transaction. 
All  this  time  I  was  observing  and  studying. 
I  never  put  any  money  into  any  one  of  the 
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schemes  that  were  offered  me,  but  I  learned  the 
methods  of  business  investment.  After  I 
came  to  Columbus,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put 
into  practice  what  I  had  learned,  and  I  was 
successful." 

President  Jones  made  a  fortune,  I  am  told, 
of  something  like  $30,000  before  he  came  to 
Wilberforce  as  president  of  the  College. 

PROMINENT   CITIZENS   OF   WILBERFORCE 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fact,  during  my  visits 
to  Wilberforce,  that  one  thing  which  has  given 
character  to  the  community  is  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  lived  and  worked  here. 

The  house  which  President  Jones  occupies 
at  present  was  formerly  occupied  by  Bishop 
James  A.  Shorter,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
College.  Bishop  Daniel  A.  Payne,  who  was 
more  than  any  one  else  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  College,  lived  near  by  for  many 
years,  until  he  died,  in  1892.  Bishop  B.  W. 
Arnett,  who,  until  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
African  Methodist  Espicopal  Church  and 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College,  lived 
for  thirty-five  years  in  Wilberforce.  Bishop 
Arnett  was  born  in  a  Quaker  settlement  at 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  in  the  same  year  as  James 
G.  Blaine,  whose  parents  lived  directly  across 
the  street. 

Though  these  men  are  little  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  they  did  good  service  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  Negro  race  and  are  remembered 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  by  the  people 
they  served,  both  outside  and  inside  of  the 
church  whose  influence  they  have  helped  to 
extend  all  over  the  United  States  and  even  to 
Africa.  Every  year  brings  a  considerable 
number  of  students  who  come  from  Africa  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry  at  the 
theological  seminary  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege here. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  little  homes 
in  the  community  is  that  of  Miss  Hallie  Q. 
Brown,  who  has  been  for  years  a  public  figure. 
She  is  an  elocutionist,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
long  professional  career  has  traveled  all  over 
the  world.  She  was  at  one  time  what  used  to 
be  known  as  "Lady  Principal"  at  Tuskegee. 
Although  by  the  nature  of  her  profession  she 
is  constantly  moving  about,  she  has  maintained 
her  home  in  Wilberforce  ever  since  her  gradua- 
tion from  the  College  in  1873.  The  house  is 
occupied  at  present  by  her  mother  and  sister. 
Mrs,  Brown,  her  mother,  is  an  interesting  old 


lady  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  days 
before  the  war,  in  Virginia.  In  i860,  she, 
with  her  husband  and  a  number  of  other 
colored  people,  went  from  Pittsburg  to  Canada, 
and  lived  for  a  time  in  what  was  known  as 
"Kings  Settlement,"  one  of  several  refugee 
settlements  founded  near  Chatham,  Canada. 
Her  son,  Jerre  Brown,  is  immigrant  inspector 
at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  is  one  of  a  considerable 
number  of  successful  young  men,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  gone  out  from 
Wilberforce  and  still  claim  it,  in  a  way,  as  their 
home. 

Another  former  student,  who  after  some 
years  in  the  West  has  returned  to  Wilberforce 
to  make  his  home,  is  W.  A.  Anderson,  who 
conducts  a  grocery  business.  He  lives  in  a 
comfortable  and  well  ordered  little  home 
which,  like  nearly  all  the  homes  in  this  com- 
munity, displays  a  thrifty  sense  of  order  and 
a  discipline  in  the  household  virtues,  which 
is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  most  important  prod- 
uct of  Christian  civilization. 

THE   PROSPERITY    OF   WILBERFORCE   NEGROES 

Of  the  sixty  families  that  make  up  the  Wilber- 
force community,  forty-seven  own  their  own 
homes.  Four  farmers  of  the  community  own 
land  in  the  surrounding  country  which  is 
valued  at  about  $100  an  acre.  The  College 
has  350  acres.  President  Jones  has  280  acres, 
a  part  of  which  he  hopes  to  add  to  what  the 
school  now  possesses,  should  the  agricultural 
school  eventually  be  established.  In  all,  there 
is  owned  by  the  school  and  members  of  the 
community  about  1,700  acres. 

During  the  last  few  years,  several  handsome 
new  homes  have  been  erected,  fitted  with  all 
the  comforts  and  the  conveniences  of  modern 
city  houses.  The  home  of  Bishop  Lee,  valued 
at  $6,000,  is  one  of  these.  Bishop  Lee  grad- 
uated from  Wilberforce  in  1872,  and  was 
president  of  the  College  from  1876  until  1884, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  editorship  of 
the  Christian  Record,  one  of  the  publications 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Wilberforce,  though 
his  duties  take  him  away  a  large  part  of  the  time. 

Joseph  P.  Shorter,  superintendent  of  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  Department,  which 
was  established  by  the  Ohio  legislature  in 
1 887,  owns  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  work  of  which  he  superintends,  in 
addition  to  his  work  in  the  College.  Caleb 
Nooks,  a  former  student  who  is  a  cattle-buyer 
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for  the  Xenia  markets,  has  a  farm  of  100  acres 
in  the  neighborhood.  James  E.  Smith,  of 
the  class  of  1891,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  has  a 
farm  of  100  acres  near  the  school. 

Among  other  homes  are  those  of  James 
P.  Maxwell,  treasurer  of  the  College,  who  has 
lived  here  for  twenty-five  years;  Horace  Tal- 
bert,  who  has  been  for  ten  years  secretary  of 
the  College;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Mitchell,  wife  of  a 
former  president  of  the  College;  James  Mas- 
terson,  whose  house  is  now  occupied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Davis,  teacher  of  military  tactics,  and 
Edward  H.  Clark,  professor  of  physics  and 
astronomy.  He  is  a  descendant  of  a  family 
that  came  out  to  Cincinnati  from  Virginia  at 
an  early  day,  members  of  which  have  been 
connected  with  the  University  almost  since  its 
foundation. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  c^n  ^nity 
who  have  been  attracted  to  Wilbcrforcc  by  the 
advantages  that  it  offers  as  a  place  of  residence 
and  the  opportunities  for  education  of  their 
children,  is  Thomas  Perkins,  a  retired  farmer 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Perkins  is  the  owner  of 
a  plantation  of  1,200  acres  near  Belzona,  on  the 
Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad.  He 
was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  laborer 
on  the  farm  he  now  owns.  At  the  death  of  the, 
owner  the  heirs  first  rented  it,  and  finally  sold 
it,  to  Perkins.  He  managed  the  property  with 
such  thrift  that  he  was  able  to  pay  $20,000  for 
it  within  a  period  of  about  six  years.  After  he 
had  acquired  the  property  he  was  induced  to 
come  North  on  account  of  malaria,  and 
decided  to  settle  in  Wilberforce,  where  he  could 
conveniently  give  his  children  the  benefit  of  an 
education.  Mr.  Perkins  is  now  a  man  of 
in:  ^pendent  means.  He  has  a  fine  house, 
surrounded  by  wide  lawns,  and  has  been  living 
for  some  years  past  on  the  earnings  of  his 
Mississippi  plantation,  which  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  value  in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  is  J.  Fowler,  who  owns  150 
acres  a  few  miles  from  the  College.  Fowler 
and  his  wife  walked  over  the  mountains  from 
Virginia  in  i860.  He  worked  as  a  farm-hand 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College  in  the  early 
days,  and  has,  as  he  says,  "dug  his  fortune  out 
of  the  earth."  He  lives  in  a  fine  old  country 
place,  built  of  stone  and  bearing  the  date  1821 
carved  over  the  entrance. 

Another  farmer,  who  came  to  Wilberforce 
community  some  years  ago  to  educate  his 
children,  is  J.  J.  Turner,  who,  with  his  sons 


Arthur  and  Cyrus,  conducts  a  dairy  farm  of 
some  200  acres  not  far  from  the  school.  They 
have  a  dairy  herd  of  250  cows  and  dispose  of 
their  milk  and  butter  in  Springfield.  Cyrus 
Turner  went  to  the  State  University  at  Colum- 
bus, after  his  graduation  at  Wilberforce,  and 
devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  study 
of  agriculture.  They  have  a  fine  home,  which, 
like  most  of  the  ether  farms  in  this  vicinity, 
is  connected  with  Xenia  by  telephone,  and  are 
rapidly  increasing  a  fortune  that  is  already 
considerable  even  for  an  Ohio  farmer.  They 
sell  about  500  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  month  in 
Springfield,  and  secure  two  cents  a  pound 
premium  on  each  pound  of  their  product. 
Cyrus  Turner  received  the  highest  mark  at 
college  in  the  butter-making  contest,  and  his 
scientific  knowledge,  added  to  the  practical 
experience  of  his  father,  has  contributed  to  the 
business  success  of  the  dairy  farm. 

Linked  as  it  is  by  its  history  with  the  past  and 
possessing  for  colored  people  a  certain  historic 
interest  as  the  first  college  established  in  this 
country  by  Negroes,  and  for  many  years  al- 
most the  only  college  exclusively  for  Negroes 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  Wilberforce 
occupies  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  southern 
section  of  Ohio. 

In  the  county  adjoining  it  is  Springfield, 
the  scene  of  the  race  riots  of  1905.  To  the, 
west  is  Dayton,  the  city  in  which  the  late  Paufi 
Laurence  Dunbar,  the  Negro  poet,  was  born 
and  raised.  The  constant,  steady  influx  of 
Negro  immigration  from  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Ohio  River  has  brought  to  this  whole  region 
of  southern  Ohio,  under  somewhat  changed 
conditions  and  with  different  motives,  the  same 
struggle  for  the  adjustment  of  the  races  that 
one  meets  elsewhere.  If  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  Negroes  have  been  made  to  feel  that 
they  were  alien  and  intruders,  here,  where  they 
are  firmly  planted  in  the  soil,  they  have  been 
able  to  feel  at  home. 

One  of  the  subtle  charms  of  Wilberforce  is 
that  in  this  place  a  people  that  for  almost 
250  years  has  been  almost  without  a  tradition 
of  its  own  is  beginning  to  make  a  history. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  why  so  large  a  number  of 
the  students  who  have  gone  out  from  here  into 
the  world  have  returned  to  make  their  homes. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  the  Negro 
communities  that  are  growing  up  elsewhere 
in  the  South  and  in  the  West  interesting  and 
important. 
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SOMETIMES,  when  so  jaded  that 
neither  newspaper  scare-heads,  nor 
blood-and-thunder  plays,  nor  even 
detective  stories  can  awaken  interest,  I  drop  in 
at  a  quiet  little  shop  I  know  of,  here  in  Boston, 
and  price  its  wares.  This  pair  of  salt-cellars? 
Twenty-eight  dollars.  Yonder  bit  of  coarse 
embroidery?  Twelve  dollars.  That  oval  mir- 
ror, with  frame  of  carved  wood,  gilded  ?  Seventy- 
five  dollars.  The  undecorated  silver  bowl  in 
the  window?  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars — the  same  price  as  the  small  cologne- 
bottle  in  the  show-case  or  the  unpretentious 
after-dinner  coffee-set  next  to  it.  And  the 
screen  beneath  the  mirror?  A  bargain- 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars! 

Prices  like  those  will  wake  up  almost  any- 
body, especially  when  he  learns  that  the  quiet 
little  shop  actually  sold  $40,000  worth  of  its 
wares  last  year  and  will  very  likely  have  reached 
a  total  of  $50,000  for  1907.  We  have  here  a 
wonder  story  made  real;  and  the  secret  of  it 
is  just  this:  all  the  beautiful  and  useful  things 
on  sale  in  that  shop  are  made  by  hand,  and  the 
demand  for  hand-made  objects  is  increasingly 
keen — not  merely  in  Boston  but  in  many  other 
centres.  There  is  now  a  chain  of  handicrafts 
societies  reaching  clear  across  the  continent. 
Yet  the  Boston  group  is  the  oldest,  the  Boston 
shop  the  first  of  its  type,  the  Boston  public  the 
most  appreciative.  It  is  here  that  you  see  the 
best  development  of  a  movement  that  began  in 
England  and  has  been  acclimatized  in  America 
for  about  ten  years — long  enough  to  prove  its 
merits. 

Express  your  admiration  of  a  carved  chair 
or  an  exquisitely  woven  basket  in  a  Boston 
home,  and  your  hostess  will  say:  "I'm  ever 
so  glad  you  like  it;  I'm  so  fond  of  it  myself. 
Mr.  So-and-So  made  it,  and  it  attracted  a  lot 
of  attention  at  the  show  last  winter.  Wasn't 
I  lucky  to  capture  it?"  As  for  the  price,  she 
will  not  mention  that,  nor  does  she  consider  it 
anything  remarkable— though  you  know  Bos- 


tonians  are  not  celebrated  for  wasting  their 
money.  And  presently  you  perceive  that  she 
has  become  quite  expert  in  her  knowledge  of 
hand-made  treasures,  thinking  such  lore  as 
much  a  part  of  a  civilized  mortal's  intelligence 
as  an  acquaintance  with  good  pictures,  good 
music,  and  good  books.  She  has  sought  out 
the  leading  craftsmen  in  their  dens,  it  may  be, 
but  in  any  case  she  will  talk  enthusiastically 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exposition — and  why 
should  she  not?  It  delighted  painters,  art- 
critics,  students,  social  grandees,  and  even  the 
eager  multitude  who  seek,  however  vainly,  to 
keep  "in  the  swim."  Possibly  she  herself  has 
cultivated  a  gift  for  designing  and  taught  her 
aristocratic  hands  to  manipulate  tools.  Un- 
questionably she  has  friends,  in  her  own 
fashionable  world,  who  have  done  so.  They 
love  to  shape  beautiful  objects  to  adorn  their 
homes.  They  love  to  give  away  the  product  of 
their  taste  and  skill  at  Christmas  time.  Mean- 
while, it  is  thought  a  graceful  compliment  to 
assume  that  a  gift  has  a  double  charm  (not 
simply  a  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  market- 
value)  if  the  one  who  receives  it  can  be  told 
that  it  was  made  by  hand. 

A  solid  benefit,  this,  to  craftsmen  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  their  enjoyable  trade. 
Long  something  very  like  a  fad,  the 
handicraft  movement  has  at  last  acquired  a 
sound  economic  basis.  It  provides  a  kind  of 
fun  that  pays  for  itself,  yielding  an  adequate 
livelihood  for  the  inspired  workman.  Looking 
over  the  books  of  the  Boston  shop,  you  find 
single  accounts  with  craftsmen  ranging  all  the 
way  up  to  $4,381  within  a  twelvemonth. 

Who  are  these  workmen?  Graduates  of 
the  factory  system  mostly.  The  best  artisans, 
seeing  no  advancement  for  themselves  save  by 
becoming  foremen  or  by  leaving  the  factory 
altogether,  will  choose  the  latter  course.  When 
a  man  has  developed  superb  dexterity  and  a 
rare  sense  of  the  artistic,  he  hates  merely  to 
direct  the  work  of  others.     He  wants  to  create, 
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to  express  himself,  to  do  freely  and  with  a  glad 
heart  the  thing  his  talent  has  qualified  him  to 
do.  Moreover,  if  he  is  half  a  man,  he  has 
chafed  under  the  system  that  has  hitherto 
kept  him  making  day  after  day  the  same  parts 
of  the  same  objects;  he  wants  to  make  whole 
objects,  no  two  alike — to  say  of  a  little  master- 
piece in  metal  or  wood  or  enamel:  "That's 
my  work,  every  inch  of  it,  from  original  design 
to  finishing  touches.  It  represents  my  taste, 
my  individuality,  my  patience,  my  skill,  my 
industry.  I  had  a  jolly  time  making  it  and 
I'm  proud  of  it!"  Besides,  he  has  all  along 
craved  emancipation  from  the  cramping  tyranny 
of  the  machine.  By  the  limitations  that  beset 
all  mechanical  devices,  it  trips  up  a  man's 
sudden  inspirations  and  prevents  his  getting 
a  hundred  pleasing  and  graceful  effects  that 
would  be  attainable  if  he  worked  with  his 
hands.  So  one  can  easily  understand  the 
hilarity  with  which  a  gifted  factory  operative 
achieves  his  break  for  liberty.  He  feels  that 
at  last  he  has  reached  his  real  element. 

Nevertheless,  he  will  thank  the  factory  for 
the  discipline  it  gave  him.  Not  long  ago  a 
journalistic  art-critic  described  our  craftsmen 
as  a  pack  of  unsuccessful  painters,  who,  having 
too  little  skill  to  handle  the  brush,  were  getting 
rich  handling  tcols.  This  was  clever,  perhaps, 
but  absolutely  untrue.  When  a  man  has 
failed  at  painting  because  of  slipshod  work- 
manship or  lack  of  a  sense  of  beauty,  do  you 
fancy  he  will  succeed  at  making  exquisite 
jewelry,  engraving  lovely  patterns  on  glass, 
carving  wood  with  supreme  delicacy,  fashioning 
wrought  iron,  or  shaping  elegantly  outlined 
vases  ?  Not  at  all.  His  sins  will  find  him  out. 
At  painting  he  had  a  far  better  chance  to  cover 
them  up,  for  many  a  bad  painter  can  get  a 
slap-dash  effect  that  will  pass  for  art,  whereas 
no  craftsman  can  deal  in  humbug  without 
showing  himself  a  cheat  and  a  bungler.  Time 
was,  of  course,  when  people  stood  in  holy  awe 
of  hand-made  objects,  thinking  it  pious  to 
praise  curly  plates  and  hump-backed  jugs. 
Happily,  that  day  is  past.  At  present  only 
the  most  deft  and  able  workmanship  gets 
recognition.  And  yet,  as  sometimes  happens, 
a  painter  fails  less  through  want  of  skill  than 
through  adaptation  to  that  particular  form  of 
art.  Having  clever  fingers,  a  true  eye,  and 
conscience  enough  to  turn  out  a  square  job 
every  time,  though  meanwhile  devoid  of  un- 
usual imaginative  powers,  might  he  not  asso- 
ciate himself  with  a  designer  and  execute  the 


splendid  plans  conceived  by  his  colleague? 
I  do  not  hear  that  any  disappointed  artists 
are  doing  so,  but  perhaps  that  is  because  they 
have  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  themselves. 
It  looks  like  petty  work,  making  salt-cellars 
and  paper-weights,  after  prating  so  grandly 
of  art  with  a  capital  A.  However,  it  is  a 
finer  thing,  I  take  it,  to  excel  in  small  matters 
than  to  "fizzle"  in  great. 

A  gentleman  revisiting  his  native  town  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  years  met  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who,  when  he  left,  had  just  set  out  for 
Paris  to  study  with  the  best  French  masters. 
"How  about  your  career?"  asked  the  returned 
native;  "you're  an  artist  now?"  "Yes,  and 
no,"  laughed  the  other;  "my  pictures  were 
frights;  I  don't  mind  confessing  it;  but  I'll  tell 
you  this,  old  chap:  I  can  paint  wagons  with 
any  man  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles!" 
That  was  sound,  sane,  courageous  philosophy. 
Hosts  of  starving  artists  might  profit  by  cut- 
ting their  flowing  tresses  and  adopting  it. 

If  a  possible  resource  for  unsuccessful 
painters,  the  delightful  handicrafts  are  an 
actual  resource  for  successful  artists.  Mr. 
Hermann  Murphy,  for  instance,  has  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  frame-maker — the 
best,  unquestionably,  in  America.  He  origi- 
nates his  own  designs  and  executes  them  with 
masterly  skill.  The  revenue  from  his  career 
as  an  artisan  helps  to  finance  his  career  as  an 
artist.  And  this  I  say  without  suspicion  that 
Mr.  Murphy  will  resent  the  disclosure.  To 
every  artist  comes  the  question  of  a  livelihood, 
which  question  remains  harrowing  and  insist- 
ent long  after  reputation  and  position  have 
been  attained.  There  is  not  at  present  an 
adequate  market  in  America  for  paintings, 
nor  an  adequate  public  for  our  painters. 
They  must  supplement  their  incomes  some- 
how, or  suffer:  why  not  by  employing  their 
artistic  genius  in  the  production  of  objects  of 
use?  There  is  good  precedent  for  so  doing; 
many  a  famous  artist  (among  them  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  Quentin  Matsys)  did  not  disdain 
the  humbler  modes  of  expressing  their  devotion 
to  beauty  but  left  behind  them  a  fine  array  of 
handicraft  products.  Meanwhile,  the  making 
of  things  other  than  painted  canvasses  tends 
to  contribute  to  a  man's  ability  to  paint.  It 
checks  his  leanings  towards  a  sham  impres- 
sionism, forces  him  to  be  accurate,  becomes 
an  unsparing  critic  of  his  workmanship  by 
showing  him  just  where  he  has  succeeded  and 
just  where  he  has  failed. 
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Meanwhile,  as  the  people  ill  that  little  shop 
will  tell  you,  the  revived  handicrafts  have  be 
come  a  remunerative  resource  for  amateurs. 
By  amateurs  I  do  not  mean  bunglers;  I  mean 
those  who  support  themselves  by  other  sorts 
of  work  and  adopt  handicrafts  as  a  recrea- 
tion, develop  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  pro- 
duce things  every  whit  as  good  as  do  those  who 
call  themselves  professionals.  They  make 
their  fun  pay  for  itself,  and  more.  It  occupies 
only  their  leisure,  but  it  serves  as  an  additional 
channel  of  income.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  a  farm  lad,  instead  of  "loafing"  about  the 
village  store  of  an  evening,  should  train  himself 
to  stamp  and  tint  leather  or  to  hammer  brass  or 
copper;  suppose  that  a  village  girl,  instead  of 
busying  her  fingers  with  beautiless  "fancy 
work",  should  study  designing — efficient 
teachers  can  be  found  in  the  nearest  large  city 
— and  devote  herself  to  really  artistic  needle- 
work that  wyould  express  all  her  originality 
and  enthusiasm  and  love  of  harmonious  line 
and  color ;  both  would  secure  a  worthy  pastime, 
and  both  would  meanwhile  be  making  money. 
Elbert  Hubbard's  "  Roycrofters "  are  recruited 
almost  entirely  from  a  country  community, 
and  although  the  Roycroft  wares  invite  criticism 
in  certain  respects,  the  fault  lies  with  the  con- 
trolling spirit  rather  than  with  the  workers. 
If  they  can  reach  the  Roycroft  standard,  they 
prove  themselves  capable  of  reaching  a  higher 
standard  under  abler  direction.  Moreover, 
hundreds  of  business  and  professional  people 
are  learning  that  while  the  day's  toil  fags  brain 
and  nerves,  the  evening  passed  in  using  the 
hands  at  pleasing  labor  soothes  the  wearied 
body  and  calms  the  distracted  mind.  The 
effect  of  such  labor  is  refreshing.  It  occupies 
the  attention  just  sufficiently  to  shut  out  worry 
and  no  one  finds  it  fatiguing.  The  tired 
lawyer  or  the  exasperated  editor  can  make 
book-bindings  or  carve  ivory  while  his  wife 
is  reading  aloud  to  him. 

I  warrant  the  result  less  upon  the  voucher 
of  my  own  experience — which  accounts  for 
something,  though — than  upon  the  testimony 
of  many  physicians,  some  of  whom  have  pre- 
6cribed  handicrafts  as  a  sort  of  medicine  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  ailments.  Certain  sana- 
toriums  have  shops  in  which  patients  are 
put  to  work — with  the  most  cheerful  effect. 
Naturally,  the  particular  kind  of  work  allotted 
must  suit  the  especial  needs  and  aptitude  of  the 
individual;  for  instance,  a  doctor  would  hardly 
sft    a    neurasthenic    at    over-delicate    work; 


basketry  would  do  better,  in  every  respect,  and 
so,  probably,  would  the  tinting  of  tiles.  In 
such  an  institution,  a  New  York  business  man, 
terribly  broken  down  when  he  arrived,  learned 
to  make  baskets.  Not  only  did  that  aid  in 
restoring  him  to  health,  but  at  the  same  time 
his  new  occupation  so  captivated  him  that 
instead  of  returning  to  the  city  he  withdrew 
to  a  charming  country  village,  and  is  now 
following  basketry  as  a  profession.  He  is 
probably  the  most  artistic  basket-maker  in  the 
United  States. 

His  story  might  well  be  that  of  many  a  city 
dweller  driven  to  extremities  by  nervous  strain. 
In  every  trolley-car,  every  "el"  train,  you  see 
men  who  ought  to  quit  the  city  forever.  Quit  it 
they  would,  had  they  the  courage  and  had  they 
hope  of  making  a  living  elsewhere.  For  some 
of  them,  at  least,  the  revived  handicrafts  point 
a  way  of  escape.  Once  you  have  mastered  a 
trade,  you  can  live  where  you  will.  You  can 
take  your  tools  and  your  talent  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  deep  woods,  even  to  a  pine-clad 
island  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  And 
if  men  can  make  their  hands  set  them  free  of 
the  city  and  its  horrors  of  din  and  hurry,  they 
can  make  them  set  them  free  of  irksome  em- 
ployments. I  know  of  a  business  man  who — 
hearing  that  last  year  a  neighbor  of  his  had 
sold  $6,000  worth  of  the  work  of  his  hands — 
threw  up  a  profitable  but  infuriating  job, 
learned  an  enjoyable  handicraft,  and  now  bids 
fair  to  be  as  prosperous  as  before,  while  in- 
finitely more  contented. 

Taken  all  in  all  xhese  are  matters  to  set  one 
thinking.  Might  not  you,  too,  gain  a  new 
kind  of  pleasure,  a  new  son  of  rest,  a  new 
source  of  income,  and  possibly  even  a  new 
independence  by  simply  discovering  that  ih^se 
things  on  the  ends  of  your  arms  are  hands, 
and  that  hands  can  acquire  handicrafts? 
What  if  you  arc  not  clever  at  basketry  or 
leather  work:  there  is  a  long  list  of  other  arts 
to  choose  from.  At  a  recent  exhibition  held  by 
the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  pro- 
ducts displayed  made  a  catalogue  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pages,  covering  this  signifi- 
cantly wide  range  of  departments:  basketry, 
book-binding,  ecclesiastical  work,  glassware, 
jewelry,  leather  work,  metal  work,  photography, 
pottery,  printing,  engraving,  stained -glass, 
textiles,  embroidery,  and  woodworking — to 
say  nothing  of  a  very  interesting  department  of 
"miscellaneous  objects." 

"Well,"  I  seem  to  hear  you  reply,  "all  this 
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sounds  attractive,  indeed  fairly  feasible;  but 
would  it  not  be  a  lonesome  occupation  if  1 
devoted  all  my  time  to  it?"  Not  necessarily. 
Craftsmen  can  get  together  in  groups;  in  fact, 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should.  Within  a 
few  miles  from  the  study  where  this  article  is 
written,  there  are  two  such  colonies,  and  very 
jolly  they  are.  But  we  are  not  discussing 
your  making  a  profession  of  artistic  handiwork 
just  now.  Nobody  would  advise  your  con- 
sidering that  off-hand.  You  must  first  prove 
your  fitness,  taking  up  the  work  as  a  pastime — 
the  sort  of  pastime  that  can  be  made,  provided 
you  are  good  at  it,  to  pay  for  itself.  The  dash 
for  liberty  will  come  later,  much  later,  if  at  all. 
Suppose,  now,  that  you  are  convinced  that 
you  possess  ability  and  would  like  to  teach  your 
hands  to  amuse  your  leisure  while  augment- 
ing your  income:  how  shall  you  make  a  be- 
ginning? First  by  telling  yourself  that  mere 
dabbling  will  not  do.  With  a  whole  army  of 
trained  workmen  already  in  the  field,  there  is 
no  room  for  "putterers."  You  must  master 
your  trade,  not  "fool"  with  it.  The  "how-to" 
books  will  give  you  rudimentary  instruction, 
teachers  will  elaborate  it,  and  practice  will 
show  you  how  best  to  apply  it.  Then  will 
come  your  most  serious  problem — the  problem 
of  designing.  Mere  slavish  copying  brings 
little  pay  and  less  fun;  you  must  learn  to 
express  your  own  individual  ideas  and  to  do 
so  without  violence  to  law  and  form.  The 
principles  of  designing  are  known,  and  you 
must  learn  them — sufficiently,  at  least,  to 
adapt  other  people's  designs  to  your  own  pur- 
poses. Ten  years  ago — even  five  years  ago — - 
out-and-out  crankiness  was  thought  artistic, 
but  the  folly  of  all  that  has  begun  to  declare 
itself.  So  has  the  folly  of  much  that  has  been 
written  by  sentimentalists  about  "sympathy," 
"  atmosphere,"  and  "  the  right  feeling."  To  the 
Greeks  foolishness  and  to  the  plain  man  "guff," 
it  is  going  its  way.  To-day  there  is  a  strong 
reaction  toward  the  reasonable  designs  that 
depend  upon  sheer  beauty  and  grace  and 
elegance  for  their  charm  and  not  upon  wild 
whimsicality.  So  also  as  regards  execution. 
When  the  movement  was  new,  it  sought  to 
show  by  all  tokens  that  its  products  were  hand- 
made. That  is  why  it  loved  lop-sided  ovals 
and  deformed  squares,  while  detesting  the  per- 
fect forms  that  suggested  the  product  of  the 
machine.  Thus  it  imagined  that  it  was  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  old-time  artisans,  whose 
work  so  often  lacked  geometrical  precision. 


1 1  knows  better  now.  It  realizes  that  when 
those  antique  workmen  set  out  to  make  a 
thing  round  they  made  it  as  round  as  they 
could,  and  that  when  they  set  out  to  make 
a  thing  square,  they  made  it  as  square  as  they 
could.  Slight  inaccuracies  resulted,  but  were 
never  aimed  at.  They  were  as  little  prized  as 
foolishness  and  crankiness  of  design. 

But,  once  you  have  mastered  the  theory  and 
practice  of  your  craft,  how  are  you  to  get  your 
goods  to  market?  Quite  easily.  You  may 
join  a  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  send  them 
your  work,  let  them  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
and,  if  they  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  their 
shop,  let  them  sell  it  for  you. 

Aside  from  the  sale  of  your  han:liwork,  you 
will  find  still  another  source  of  revenue.  You 
can  teach.  Instruction  in  all  sorts  of  handi- 
crafts is  at  present  in  keen  demand.  People 
are  even  devoting  their  entire  time  to  it,  here 
and  there,  though  the  better  way,  from  the 
practical  standpoint,  is  to  teach  part  of  the 
while  and  make  beautiful  things  yourself  the 
rest  of  the  while.  Otherwise  you  get  curiously 
theoretical  and  lose  the  very  qualities  that 
would  fit  you  to  develop  the  talent  of  your 
pupils. 

Granted,  now,  that  the  handicraft  movement 
has  outgrown — or  is  rapidly  outgrowing — its 
early  eccentricities  and  weaknesses;  granted 
that  is  is  already  a  sound  business  proposition, 
inviting  recruits  wherever  people  want  a 
pleasant  and  restful  way  of  turning  their 
leisure  to  remunerative  account;  granted  also 
that  talent  plus  training  and  industry  can  there- 
by win  a  livelihood — what,  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  ask,  is  the  future  of  the  movement? 
Is  it  more  than  a  passing  enthusiasm?  Can 
you  be  sure,  if  you  enter  its  army  of  workers, 
that  you  will  find  a  market  for  your  wares  ten 
or  twenty  years  hence? 

Reasonable  questions,  these.  Nobody  in 
his  senses  will  think  of  espousing  the  cause  of 
any  form  of  art  purely  for  sake  of  gain.  People 
who  do  so  come  to  grief.  William  Morris 
spoke  as  a  practical  man  when  he  said,  "Art 
is  the  expression  of  a  man's  joy  in  his  work." 
But  everybody  has  a  right  to  ask  whether 
there  is  not  a  chance  that  he  is  going  to  spend 
a  lot  of  labor  and  a  certain  amount  of  money 
learning  a  profession  or  adopting  an  avocation 
that  will  go  out  of  date  after  a  while  and  leave 
him  stranded.  What  if  the  gold  should  wear 
off,  eventually,  and  baked  clay  begin  to  show 
through  ? 
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No  such  thing  is  likely  to  happe"  in  this 
case,  for  the  little  shop  with  the  thrilling  price- 
list  appeals  to  a  permanent  instinct  in  a  class 
of  cultured  purchasers  that  is  steadily  growing 
more  numerous.  People  who  can  afford  them 
will  always  pay  high  for  useful  things  made 
by  hand — and  for  three  reasons:  their  beauty, 
their  individuality,  and  their  associations. 
There  is  a  certain  dryness,  a  certain  stiffness, 
a  certain  insipidity  and  shoddiness  about  most 
machine-made  objects.  This  comes  partly 
through  bad  designing,  but  partly,  also,  from 
the  inability  of  a  machine  to  perform  its  func- 
tion with  the  freedom  and  the  brilliant  dex- 
terity of  a  human  hand  controlled  by  a  mind 
filled  with  enthusiasm  and  kindled  by  artistic 
inspiration.  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  the  machine 
might  do  as  well;  the  fact  is  that  it  doesn't,  as 
a  rule;  the  results  prove  it.  Then,  as  regards 
individuality,  hosts  of  people  resent  the  idea 
of  their  treasures  being  possessed  in  uncounted 
replicas  by  others.  They  want  an  "original," 
a  rarity. 

But  the  final  consideration  cuts  still  deeper 
into  human  nature.  We  have  all  of  us  a 
feeling  that  an  art-product  expresses  the  artist 
— his  ideas,  his  taste,  his  skill,  his  patience,  his 
loving  and  devoted  industry.     We  admire  him 


because  of  what  he  has  made,  we  admire  what 
he  has  made  because  of  himself.  The  lifeless 
object  brings  us  into  a  real  acquaintance  with 
the  living  man.  His  hands  fashioned  it,  his 
heart  conceived  it,  his  joy  and  ardor  watched 
its  growth,  his  pride  and  contentment  saw  it 
completed.  With  machine-made  things  we 
lose  all  that.  Men  made  them,  in  a  sense,  but 
no  one  man  made  the  whole  of  anyone  of  them. 
Smith  applied  machine  number  one,  Fogarty 
machine  number  two,  Jones  machine  number 
three,  Hogan  machine  number  four,  and  so  on 
and  on  till  the  finished  thing  emerged.  A 
whole  crowd  of  workmen  had  their  turn  at  it, 
each  incapable  of  more  than  a  fraction  of  its 
making,  each  working  without  cheerfulness, 
each  ready  to  cut  and  run  at  the  sound  of  the 
factory  whistle.  If  machine-made  things  sug- 
gest anything  human,  they  suggest  ignorance, 
boredom,  and  a  profound  distaste  for  exertion. 
This  necklace,  for  instance — twenty-two  unwill- 
ing workmen  have  wished  it  was  in  Ballyhack! 
And  so  I  predict  without  misgivings  that, 
as  long  as  people  care  for  beauty,  for  rarity, 
and  for  the  concrete  testimony  of  artistic  zeal 
in  the  artisan,  they  will  continue  to  spend 
money  freely  in  the  little  shop  I  have  told 
you  of. 
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A  PACIFIC  COAST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  ORIENTAL  PROBLEM 

BY 

DR.  WOODS   HUTCHINSON 


HAVING  lived  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Vancouver  Island  to  Los  Ange- 
les for  nearly  seven  years,  I  have  had  time  enough 
to  observe  the  situation  without  remaining  in 
any  one  place  long  enough  to  absorb  local 
prejudices.  Being  neither  a  day-laborer  nor  an 
employer  of  labor,  my  point  of  view  has  not 
been  obscured  by  personal  interest. 

First  of  all,  no  class  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
desires  an  unlimited,  or  even  a  very  large, 
immigration  of  Mongolians,  whether  coolies  or 
merchants,  Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Koreans. 
The  people  want  to  keep  this  Coast  a  white 
man's  country.  Many  of  us  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  complications  arising  from  the  perma- 
nent presence  of  an  inferior  race  with  which  it  is 


not  suitable  to  intermarry.  Yet  in  these  seven 
years  I  have  found  the  consensus  of  intelligent 
opinion  in  the  community — farmers,  merchants, 
professional  men,  lumbermen,  housewives,  in 
fact  all  grades  and  conditions  of  people  except 
the  labor  unions,  the  "hoodlums,"  and  the 
politicians  and  editors  who  truckle  to  such 
classes — strongly  in  favor  of  a  limited  Mon- 
golian immigration. 

They  believe  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Jap-v 
anese — up  to,  say,  a  quarter  or  half  a  million — 
would  be  of  enormous  commercial  value  to  the 
Coast  and  of  little  or  no  social  or  moral  dis- 
advantage. They  do  not  say  much  about  it  in 
public,  for  intelligent  opinion  goes  about  in  fear 
of  the  noisier  and  more  prejudiced  expressions 
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and  of  the  newspapers  which  echo  them.  Our 
politicians  take  their  cue  from  the  shoutings  of 
the  mob  and  misrepresent  us  on  this  question. 
A  false  impression  has  grown  up  in  the  East 
with  regard  to  the  real  attitude  of  Oregon  and 
California  toward  the  Oriental  problem. 

The  considerations  that  lead  many  intelligent 
people  to  favor  Chinese  and  Japanese  immi- 
gration are  these : 

First,  there  is  an  utter  absence  on  the  Coast 
of  any  native-born  or  American  white  day- 
laboring  class  below  the  artisan  or  skilled 
mechanic.  I  have  never  yet  met  on  this  coast 
an  American  white  man  who  was  willing  to 
regard  himself  as  a  day-laborer  by  profession, 
who  expected  to  pass  his  life  in  that  capacity. 
American  laborers  are  too  intelligent  and  too 
ambitious  for  that.  The  native-born  men  and 
boys  who  cultivate  our  ranches,  pick  our  fruit, 
build  our  railroads,  and  man  our  lumber  crews, 
are  simply  "working  for  a  stake."  As  soon  as 
they  have  earned  one  or  two  hundred  dollars,  off 
they  go  to  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  the  timber 
and  homestead  claims,  to  set  up  for  themselves. 
They  are  the  finest  labor  on  earth,  as  long  as 
you  can  hold  them,  but  the  moment  they  have 
"made  their  stake"  they  leave.  A  new  find  at 
Bullfrog,  Tonopah,  or  Rhyolite  will  empty  the 
bunk-houses  in  a  week. 

There  is  only  a  small  supply  of  Italians, 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Russians.  These  im- 
migrants come  by  way  of  New  York  and  stop 
off  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent, 
so  the  handful  which  reaches  us  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  our  needs. 

Moreover,  we  prefer  the  Chinese  to  any  of 
these  or  to  the  Mexicans  with  their  dirt,  laziness, 
and  stupidity.  The  Chinaman  is  the  most 
industrious  worker  that  walks  the  earth  in  hu- 
man form.  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  get 
tired.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  show  him  what 
he  has  to  do,  and  set  him  at  it ;  he  will  stay  by 
it  as  long  as  he  can  see  to  work,  seven  days  out 
of  the  week.  There  is  something  positively 
uncanny  about  his  affection  for  work.  No 
class  of  white  men  will  work  with  the  unremit- 
ting persistency  of  the  Chinese.  The  Japanese 
is  more  human.  He  will  quit  of  his  own  accord 
occasionally,  but  he  also  is  a  tireless,  cheerful 
worker. 

Besides,  the  Chinaman  is  absolutely  trust- 
worthy. If  he  says  that  he  will  work  for  a 
month,  you  can  depend  on  getting  thirty  days 
of  labor  out  of  him  with  a  certainty  equaled  by 
few  other  things  on  this  planet.     If  he  falls  sick, 


he  promptly  provides  a  countryman  to  do  his 
work  and  to  take  care  of  him  in  the  intervals,  if 
you  will  allow  him  to  remain  where  he  is;  if 
not,  he  goes  to  the  hospital.  He  may  quarrel 
with  you,  yet  he  will  not  quit  his  job.  He  will 
take  it  out  in  gesticulations  and  Oriental  "  cuss- 
words"  until  you  can  get  another  man  in  his 
place.  You  may  even  have  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging him  for  cause  until  his  time  is  up. 

The  Japanese  is  not  quite  so  reliable  in  this 
respect.  He  will  sometimes  leave  without  a 
word  of  warning,  often  without  any  reason  that 
you  can  discover.  "I  like  you  very  much,  but 
I  think  I  go  to-morrow"  is  all  the  satisfaction 
you  can  get.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  this  form  of  desertion  is  not  so  common 
as  among  white  laborers  or  servants,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  latter  grumble  before- 
hand, threaten  to  leave,  and  give  various  alleged 
reasons  for  their  action,  while  the  Jap  says 
nothing  until  his  mind  is  made  up  and  then 
nothing  can  change  it.  He  is  polite  and  smiling 
but  adamant.  "Shall  I  get  you  new  boy?" 
is  his  ultimate  word.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his 
troublesomeness  in  this  regard  is  that  he  is  here 
for  a  purpose  other  than  earning  money.  He 
wants  to  learn  a  language,  a  trade,  a  military 
secret,  the  geography  of  a  town  or  country. 
Till  he  accomplishes  this,  he  is  your  most  faith- 
ful servant;  the  moment  it  is  done,  he  goes  on 
to  the  next  accomplishment.  It  is  significant 
that  it  is  the  student  class  of  Japanese  that  gives 
most  trouble  in  this  respect.  The  coolie  class 
"stays  put"  quite  steadily. 

Both  races  are  very  particular  to  get  in  ad- 
vance every  detail  of  the  work  they  are  expected 
to  do,  or  to  get  it  during  the  first  few  days ;  and 
then,  if  anything  vital  has  been  omitted,  not  an 
inch  will  they  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
agreement — not  even  for  more  wages — during 
that  month,  or  week.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
they  again  become  elastic  and  will  consider  a 
new  contract,  but  a  modification  of  the  old 
seems  a  thing  unthinkable  to  them. 

The  Japanese  is  also  very  particular  from 
whom  he  takes  his  orders.  "And  who  my 
boss?"  is  one  of  his  first  inquiries  after  the 
preliminaries  are  settled,  and  the  person  speci- 
fied is  the  only  one  in  the  family  or  establish- 
ment whose  authority  he  recognizes.  He  is 
polite  and  obliging  to  everybody,  but  no  change 
in  the  order  or  time  of  his  regular  duties  will  he 
make  except  by  order  of  "The  Boss." 

A  third  quality  that  commends  both  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  to  the  people  of  the  Coast  is 
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their  excellent  moral  character.  Not  only  is 
crime  distinctly  rare  among  them  but  they  are 
extraordinarily  quiet,  good-natured,  and  well- 
behaved.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  utterly  above 
petty  thieving  and  may  be  trusted  absolutely 
with  goods,  valuables,  or  money,  while  in  mat- 
ters of  business  they  have  a  high  sense  of  honor. 
The  mere  word  of  a  Chinese  merchant  or  trad- 
ing-house is  good  for  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars; your  Chinese  steward  is  absolutely  straight 
in  his  accounts ;  your  washerman  returns  every 
garment  you  sent  out  and  seldom  attempts  to 
overcharge;  and  housewives  have  found  that 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  pay  the  bill  presented  by 
the  Chinese  market-gardener  at  the  end  of  the 
month  (made  up  from  a  row  of  mysterious 
scratches  with  charcoal  on  the  canvas  cover  of 
his  wagon)  without  troubling  to  check  it  up. 

The  Japanese  do  not  bear  so  high  a  char- 
acter in  this  regard.  The  paper  of  their  mer- 
chants is  not  so  good  and  they  are  frequently 
accused  of  sharp  practice  in  bargains  or  con- 
tracts— but  since  when  have  we  been  entitled 
to  hold  up  hands  of  holy  horror  at  this  sort  of 
thing?  In  the  fine  old  Johnsonese  phrase, 
"the  invidiousness  of  their  offense  consisteth 
not  in  the  singularity  of  it."  Granting  all  that 
they  have  been  accused  of,  they  are  nearly  as 
honest  as  the  average  white  man;  indeed,  much 
of  the  disfavor  with  which  they  are  begining 
to  be  regarded  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
coming  to  meet  us,  if  not  to  beat  us,  at  our  own 
game. 

Apart  from  these  merely  commercial  or 
mechanical  virtues,  both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
have  an  excellent  personal  reputation  all  up  and 
down  the  Coast.  Not  only  are  they  hone=t  and 
industrious,  but  they  are  kindly,  cheerful, 
grateful  for  good  treatment,  devoted  to  the 
children  of  the  families  in  which  they  work, 
faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  families, 
to  one  another,  and  to  everyone  in  trouble. 
They  give  liberally,  not  only  to  their  own  poor, 
but  to  Christian  missions  and  charities.  "As 
fat  as  a  Chinaman's  horse"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  dislike  of  them  is  racial  and 
class,  not  personal.  I  was  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  noted  the  utter 
absence  of  any  personal  ill-feeling  toward  the 
Chinese  on  the  part  of  the  other  refugees.  White 
men  and  Chinese  squatted  side  by  side  in  the 
parks,  stood  in  the  same  bread-line,  and  jostled 
against  each  other  as  they  toiled  up  the  streets 
away  from  the  fire,  loaded  with  bedding  and 
food,  but  there  was  never  a  word  nor  a  sign  of 


other  than  cheery  good  fellowship  and  mutual 
helpfulness. 

The  terrors  of  the  "Yellow  Peril"  exist 
chiefly  in  the  imaginations  of  walking  delegates 
and  Congressmen.  "Chinese  cheap  labor" 
has  not  to  date  "  ruined"  any  white  man,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  compete  with  him. 
It  fills  a  gap  which  no  white  man  or  woman  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  willing  to  fill,  except  tem- 
porarily under  stress  of  circumstance.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  wages.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  cannot  get,  at  any  price,  more 
than  half  the  white  labor  that  we  need  here  now 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  our  railroads,  man 
our  mines,  work  our  farms,  pick  our  fruit,  our 
hops,  our  nuts,  grow  our  vegetables,  and  do  our 
household  work.  A  good  general  servant  in 
California,  for  instance,  commands  from  $30  to 
$40  a  month,  with  the  washing  '  put  out,"  and 
few  are  to  be  had  at  that  price. 

To  speak  of  "Chinese  cheap  labor"  pro- 
vokes a  smile  on  the  Coast,  for  the  Chinese 
laborer  gets  at  least  as  high  a  wage  as  the  whne 
man  of  the  same  class,  and  usually  a  little  higher 
on  account  of  his  superior  industry,  honesty, 
and  trustworthiness.  Chinese  workingmen 
earn  from  $2  to  $4  a  day  in  the  orchards,  the 
mines,  and  tHe  canneries,  while  a  fair  Chinese 
servant  gets  $40  a  month  and  board,  and  a  good 
cook  or  steward  receives  from  $50  to  $100. 
One  such  cook,  with  a  helper,  will  provide 
meals  in  a  lumber  or  mining  camp  for  forty  or 
fifty  men. 

Nor  does  the  great  mass  of  Japanese  inter- 
fere with  any  class  of  white  labor.  Certain  of 
them  are  more  enterprising  and  versatile,  how- 
ever, and  are  beginning  to  enter  the  lower  grades 
of  skilled  manual  labor.  Hence  their  unpopu- 
larity with  the  labor  unions  and  the  recent 
agitation  for  their  exclusion.  The  chief  trouble 
with  the  Japanese  is  that  he  is  a  little  too  much 
like  ourselves. 

The  Oriental  influence  upon  our  social  or 
political  life  need  give  little  concern,  since  both 
races  come  here  with  the  fixed  intention  of 
returning  to  the  Orient — the  Chinese  after  he 
has  made  some  money,  the  Japanese  after  he 
has  learned  some  particular  thing.  They  show 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  intermarry  with  the 
white  race,  even  if  this  were  permitted;  they 
take  no  more  interest  m  politics  or  in  any  form 
of  social  life  outside  of  their  own  colonies  and 
tongs  or  guilds  than  so  many  horses. 

As  to  the  nameless  Oriental  vices  and  dis- 
eases about  which  we  hear  so  much,  I  think 
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I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  some  positive- 
ness.  For  two  years  I  was  State  Health 
Officer  of  Oregon,  and  one  of  my  first  duties 
was  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Chinatowns 
of  San  Francisco  and  Portland  with  reference 
to  the  bubonic  plague,  which  was  at  that  time 
smouldering  in  the  former  city.  If  there  was 
anything  in  these  colonies  that  I  did  not  see,  it 
was  my  own  fault,  as  I  was  always  courteously 
accompanied  by  Federal,  state  or  muni- 
cipal officers.  When  in  search  of  a  suspected 
case  of  plague,  every  door  which  was  not 
promptly  opened  on  demand  was  smashed  in 
with  an  axe.  In  addition,  I  have  been  for 
years  keenly  interested  both  in  tropical  dis- 
eases and  in  the  forms  assumed  by  European 
diseases  in  Oriental  races. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  neither 
the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  has  a  single  dis- 
ease or  vice  which  does  not  exist  among  white 
men,  except  certain  geographical  infections  like 
beri-beri,  nor  is  he  subject  to  them  in  any 
higher  degree  than  white  men  of  his  grade  of 
intelligence.  Leprosy,  for  instance,  is  no  more 
prevalent  among  them  than  it  was  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  fifty  years  ago,  and  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  150  years  ago.  More  lepers  have 
actually  come  into  the  United  States  from 
northern  Europe  than  from  all  Asia,  and  since 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service 
began  inspecting  intending  immigrants  in 
Chinese  ports,  scarcely  a  single  case  has  entered 
by  any  Pacific  port.  Whatever  danger  threat- 
ened from  this  disease  is  already  abolished. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  any  further  danger 
from  the  bubonic  plague.  W'hile  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  suffer  severely  from  tuberculosis, 
this  is  little  more  prevalent  among  them  than 
among  Irish,  Scandinavians,  Italians,  Russians, 
or  Hungarians,  and  can  with  equal  readiness  be 
absolutely  excluded  by  competent  sanitary 
inspection  and  quarantine  regulations.  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  men  are  neither  more  frequent 
nor  more  virulent  among  them  than  among 
white  men  of  the  same  class.  Most  cases  have 
been  contracted  since  coming  to  this  country. 

The  sanitary  (or,  more  properly,  insanitary) 
conditions  of  Chinatowns  are  only  such  as 
result  from  overcrowding.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  their  complete  removal  is  the 
shameful  opposition  of  the  white  owners  of  the 
property,  many  of  them  pillars  of  society  and 
of  the  church,  whose  enormous  revenues  from 
the  rookeries  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  tenants  they  can  crowd  into  them.    Money 


greed  and  the  dishonesty  of  politicians  and 
police  who  blackmail  its  vices  and  necessities 
are  the  sole  hindrance  to  the  cleansing  of  these 
"Oriental  plague-spots." 

The  Chinese  contribute  to  the  situation 
simply  by  their  patient  submission  to  over- 
crowding and  their  willingness  to  pay  rent  for 
space  in  which  a  white  man  would  suffocate. 
Contrary  to  popular  impression,  they  are  not 
dirty  in  their  personal  habits.  I  have  physi- 
cally examined  scores  of  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  they  strip  cleaner  than  any  European  im- 
migrants of  their  class.  Their  bedrooms  are 
neatly  kept  and  their  kitchens  are  cleaner  than 
those  of  the  average  restaurant.  In  fact,  they 
must  be  clean,  as  a  matter  of  stern  survival 
necessity.  I  have  frequently  seen  inside-rooms 
fifteen  feet  square,  without  windows  or  airshafts, 
their  only  opening  being  a  door  into  a  dark, 
narrow  passage,  in  which  cooked,  ate,  and 
slept  ten  to  twelve  Chinese;  and  yet  there  was 
little  or  no  offensive  odor. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  servants  are  models 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  usually  report 
for  duty  in  white  duck  jackets.  They  keep 
both  kitchens  and  bedrooms  far  cleaner  than 
the  average  foreign-born  hired  girl. 

Any  Chinatown  can  be  kept  in  good  sanitary 
condition,  merely  by  a  little  energetic  and 
honest  health-policing  and  by  enforcing  the 
building  and  lodging-house  laws  already  in 
existence.  Make  the  owners  of  the  property 
pay  a  special  license-tax  out  of  their  enormous 
rentals,  use  this  to  provide  a  special  sanitary 
inspector,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Chinese 
stand  in  holy  fear  of  the  law  and  its  officers,  and 
one  or  two  lessons  would  be  enough.  They 
take  very  kindly  to  overcrowding;  if  permitted 
they  will  take  a  room  or  floor,  "split"  it  into 
two  stories,  if  the  ceilings  are  more  than  twelve 
feet  high,  by  putting  in  an  extra  floor  six  feet 
above  the  original  one.  If  the  ceiling  is  lower, 
they  build  tiers  of  bunks  clear  to  the  top,  with 
perhaps  a  gallery  four  feet  below  it.  These 
quarters  are  then  sublet  to  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  sub-tenants.  But  a  few  arrests  and  a  tear- 
ing out  of  these  "improvements"  would  soon 
stop  all  this.  They  do  not  love  overcrowding 
and  dirt  for  their  own  sake,  but  merely  put  up 
with  them  to  save  money;  the  rooms  of  the 
more  intelligent  and  wealthy  Chinese  are  often 
light,  airy,  and  spotlessly  clean. 

Many  disgusting  things  are  to  be  seen  in  our 
Chinatowns,  but  nothing  that  cannot  be 
matched  in  any  city  slum  or    "tenderloin," 
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The  worst  "joints"  are  those  which  are  run  for 
the  benefit  of  white  visitors  and  white  patrons. 
We  pay  too  high  a  compliment  to  Chinese  intel- 
ligence when  we  imagine  that  he  can  devise 
anything  more  ingenious  or  complicated  in  the 
way  of  vice  than  we.  He  gambles,  of  course, 
but  fan-tan  is  his  only  substitute  for  the  race- 
course and  Wall  Street.  In  the  absence  of 
family  life,  he  invents  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
deviltry — just  like  New  York  or  London  club- 
men. He  smokes  a  good  deal  of  opium  and 
probably  shortens  his  life  considerably  by  so 
doing,  but  for  some  strange  racial  reason  it 
seldom  makes  the  abject  physical  and  moral 
wreck  of  him  that  morphine  does  of  the  white 
man.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  Chinese  and  scarcely  20  per  cent, 
of  the  Japanese  "  hit  the  pipe  "  at  all.  Of  these 
probably  not  more  than  a  third  do  so  to  excess, 
and  even  they  "carry  it"  surprisingly  well. 
Unless  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  symptoms, 
you  might  see  a  Chinese  every  day  and  never 
suspect  that  he  was  an  opium  habitue.  Unlike 
Mark  Twain's  prospector  who  "never  let  his 
business  interfere  with  his  drinking,"  the  Chi- 
nese never  lets  his  pipe  interfere  with  his  work — 
until  the  last  few  weeks,  or  months  before 
the  end.  He  smokes  only  out  of  business 
hours,  or  at  the  end  of  his  week  or  month, 
when  he  can  get  a  day  or  two  off.      It  is  not 


a  handsome  nor  attractive  vice,  and  the  only 
whites  who  are  led  to  indulge  in  it  are  of  the 
lowest  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of 
Orientals  either  abstain  from  alcohol  or  take 
it  in  strict  moderation.  There  are  a  few  saloons 
in  each  Chinatown  and  they  can  generally  be 
picked  out  by  the  group  of  white  men  hanging 
about  the  door.  Of  late,  the  Japanese  is  show- 
ing a  little  tendency  to  take  kindly  to  whiskey 
as  a  substitute  for  his  native  sake  (rice  brandy). 
Occasionally  he  will  even  take  enough  to  be- 
come boisterous  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
police,  which  occasions  much  shaking  of  heads 
and  wagging  of  beards  over  "steins." 

Managers  of  canneries  which  have  to  handle 
promptly  and  regularly  every  day  of  the  season 
large  amounts  of  valuable  raw  material  or  have 
it  spoil  on  their  hands,  will  tell  you  frankly  that 
they  prefer  Chinese  or  Japanese  to  white  labor, 
because  they  never  get  drunk  or  go  on  sprees  at 
critical  periods  and  require  no  holidays  or  days 
off. 

In  fine,  while  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
have  their  defects,  and  the  Coast  has  no  desire 
to  "gush"  over  them  or  urge  them  to  become 
citizens,  we  regard  them  as  a  valuable  com- 
mercial factor,  and  as  a  race  as  free  from  vice  or 
other  drawbacks  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
of  mortals. 
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EXPLORING  THE  GUNNISON  CANON 

WITHIN  the  mountain-locked  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley,  described  on  page 
9322  of  this  number  by  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Page,  lie  200,000  acres  of  rich  land  fed  by 
a  scanty  stream.  Taking  the  gambler's  chance, 
five  had  homesteaded  the  desert  wastes  where 
only  one  might  irrigate  his  holding.  Longingly 
they  cast  their  eyes  to  the  eastward,  where  the 
Gunnison  River  flows  along  the  bottom  of  a 
narrow  canon,  3,000  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  mesa  and  between  walls  of  precipitous  rock. 
Engineers  glanced  at  the  topography  and  pro- 
nounced the  situation  hopeless. 

Among  the  settlers  was  a  dreamy  Frenchman 
— Lauzon  by  name — who  held  on  to  his  barren 
forty  acres.  He  became  convinced  that  the 
Gunnison  might  be  tapped  by  a  tunnel 
and  infected  his  fellow-settlers  with  his  belief. 


They  joined  their  voices  to  his  and  presently 
the  cry  of  the  desert-dwellers  was  heard  in 
Washington.  A  chief  engineer,  whose  bureau 
is  devoted  to  the'  performance  of  benevolent 
miracles,  sent  this  telegram  to  the  Denver  office 
of  the  Reclamation  Service: 

"  Advise  me  if  it  is  possible  to  divert  Gunnison 
to  Uncompahgre  Valley  by  tunnel  under 
Vernal  Mesa." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Fellows,  the  district  engineer,  read 
it  and  silently  pushed  it  across  the  table  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Torrence,  his  aide. 

"Nastv  job  for  somebody,"  said  the  assistant. 

"That''s  me,"  said  Mr.  Fellows.  "I  shall 
need  a  " 

"That's  me,"  replied  Mr.  Torrence. 

The  feasibility  of  a  tunnel  can  be  determined 
only  after  locating  both  ends  of  it.  In  this 
case  one  end  must  necessarily  be  in  the  canon 
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of  the  Gunnison.  The  Indians  believed  that 
no  human  being  might  follow  the  river  through 
its  dark  channel  and  come  out  alive.  Those 
who  had  made  the  venture  had  never  emerged 
at  the  other  end.  Explorers  had  declared  it 
unexplorable  and  a  railroad  corporation  had 
decided  that  the  Black  Canon  were  better 
avoided.  But  the  district  engineer  sent  this 
message  to  headquarters: 

"Immediate  preparations  will  be  made  for 
the  exploration  of  the  Gunnison  Canon  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  by  Fellows  and  Tor- 
rence." 

Instead  of  a  boat,  the  two  engineers  took  an 
inflated  rubber  mattress  to  which  the  provisions 
and  heavier  surveying  instruments  were  lashed. 
Record  books  and  the  most  delicate  of  their 
instruments  were  strapped  to  their  bodies  in 
water-proof  cases. 

They  entered  the  Canon  of  the  Gunnison 
and  for  two  days  towed  their  rubber  raft 
through  the  rock-strewn  stream,  followed  along 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  by  friends.  But  on 
the  third  day  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
canon,  where  measurements  and  observations 
depended  no  less  upon  gvmnastic  than  upon 
professional  skill.  During  the  next  ten  days, 
their  progress  was  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Clad  in  water-soaked  gar- 
ments, they  slept  upon  damp  rocks  around 
which  the  river  raced. 

The  banks  were  so  precipitous  that  most  of 
the  journey  was  made  by  stream.  Twice  they 
passed  natural  bridges,  made  by  columns  of 
basalt  through  which  the  flood  had  bored. 
At  length  the  river  disappeared  in  the  crevices 
of  scores  of  slippery  boulders  that  lay  heaped 
in  a  titanic  pile,  extending  from  wall  to  wall. 
On  the  other  side  they  made  this  memorandum : 
"Twenty  yards  headway  in  five  hours." 

Gradually  the  canon  narrowed  to  less  than 
thirty  feet  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent  became 
more  intense.  The  sky  became  a  thin  blue 
ribbon  and  the  stars  were  visible  in  broad 
daylight.  Though  the  journey  was  made  in 
August,  the  water  was  icy  cold. 

Suddenly  the  river  presented  the  phenomenon 
of  a  horizon.  Here  was  a  fall.  The  stream 
reached  it  between  two  abutments.  Wading 
cautiously,  they  tried  to  round  these  but  there 
was  no  hold  for  feet  or  hands.  They  could 
not  gauge  the  depth  nor  see  what  lay  beyond. 

"What  next?"  shouted  Torrence  in  Fellows's 


ear. 


"Over!"  responded  the  senior,    "I  first!" 


The  other  nodded  and  the  hands  met  in  an 
eloquent  grip. 

Two  minutes  later  Fellows  disappeared  over 
the  fall.  Torrence  gazed  at  the  spot  where  his 
chief  had  vanished,  then  plunged  after  him. 
Bruised,  bleeding,  and  dazed,  he  finally  gained 
a  crag;  nearby,  in  a  similar  plight,  he  saw  Mr. 
Fellows.  Looking  back  at  the  sixty-foot  sheer 
fall  of  water,  they  realized  that  there  could  be 
no  turning  back. 

The  morning  of  the  eighth  day  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  starvation.  It  had  been  six- 
teen hours  since  they  had  tasted  food  and  the 
canon  apparently  contained  nothing  more 
edible  than  leaves  and  bark.  They  plodded 
on  with  heavy  and  painful  steps;  each  hour 
their  progress  became  pitifully  slower. 

But  with  the  extremity  of  stress  they  began  to 
feel  a  grim  enjoyment  in  the  struggle.  Strapped 
to  their  bodies  was  the  story  they  went  out  to 
learn,  writ  clear  to  the  understanding  of  any 
of  their  craft : 

"The  Gunnison  tunnel  is  feasible!  We 
know  it,  and  they  shall  know!" 

Then  happened  an  unusual  circumstance. 
A  frightened  mountain  sheep  bounded  straight 
into  the  arms  of  Torrence,  who  grappled  the 
animal  with  the  frenzy  of  a  starving  man  until 
Fellows  could  get  his  knife.  The  food  crisis 
was  ended.  Strengthened  by  their  savage  feast, 
the  explorers  pushed  on  into  the  unknown  until 
a  rocky  barrier  stopped  their  way.  At  this  point 
the  river  plunged  into  a  dark  tunnel;  so  far  as 
the  explorers  knew,  it  might  be  a  mile  before 
it  emerged  again,  possibly  through  an  outlet 
not  big  enough  to  accommodate  a  human  body. 
But  the  face  of  the  cliff  was  too  smooth  and 
slippery  to  be  climbed. 

"  Here  goes !  Good  luck,  Bill ! "  said  Fellows, 
extending  his  hand.  Torrence  grasped  it  in 
silence.  Fellows  hitched  up  his  belt  and 
slipped  off  the  rock  into  the  stream.  The 
surging  waters  seized  him  and  turned  him  over 
as  he  shot  into  the  tunnel,  only  one  foot  visible 
to  his  companion. 

A  conviction  that  his  friend  was  already 
drowned  took  possession  of  Torrence.  Of 
course  he  would  follow,  but  there  was  no  need 
of  haste.  At  last  he  plunged  in  but  was  swept 
into  the  cavern  with  his  head  above  water. 
With  extended  arms  he  protected  his  head  from 
the  jutting  rooks  and  raced  through  the  dark 
passage  at  terrific  speed.  A  few  anxious 
seconds  brought  daylight — and  he  saw  Fellows 
perched  upon  a  rock  in  mid-stream. 
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On  the  tenth  day  they  came  out,  but  not 
where  a  salvage  party  awaited  them  with  wire 
netting.  They  reached  the  top  of  the  canon 
at  "The  Devil's  Slide,"  a  faint  crease  in  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliff  2,000  feet  high. 
Then  they  started  for  the  nearest  telegraph 
station. 

"Come  along  Bill!"  said  Fellows,  joyously, 
as  they  began  their  nine-mile  tramp.  "  There's 
beefsteak,  and  baccy,  and  a  bed  at  the  end  of 
the  road." — C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay. 

A  SCHOOL  THAT  GUARDS  A  TOWN'S  FOOD 

THE  Westfield,  Mass.,  Normal  School,  a 
state  institution,  has  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  sell  adulterated  foods  in  the 
town.  The  groceries,,  canned  goods,  meats, 
and  medicines  sold  in  its  best  stores  may  be 
used  without  fear  of  adulterants.  In  1902, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Allyn  became  the  teacher  of 
chemistry.  He  was  quiet  and  unassuming, 
but  it  was  a  practical  kind  of  chemistry  that  he 
taught  and  his  pupils  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
work.  Foodstuffs  were  purchased  and  ana- 
lyzed. Aniline  dye,  boracic  acid,  wood  alcohol, 
and  many  other  adulterants  were  found  in 
large  and  small  quantities  in  these  articles  of 
common  domestic  consumption. 

The  people  of  Westfield  heard  of  the  work  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Normal  School. 
When  they  were  in  doubt  about  any  drugs, 
gelatine,  milk,  or  other  articles  of  food,  they 
began  to  send  them  to  the  school  for  analysis. 
Then  the  merchants  began  to  hear  about  Mr. 
Allyn.  There  was  adverse  criticism  of  both  the 
work  and  the  workers.  While  this  was  going 
on,  a  judge  in  a  nearby  town  died  from  arsenical 
poison,  supposedly  from  wall-paper.  This 
caused  much  excitement  and  the  townspeople 
determined  to  be  careful.  A  merchant  who 
had  contracted  to  paper  a  large  dwelling 
had  the  paper  analyzed  at  the  school.  This, 
of  course,  brought  the  school  into  greater 
prominence.  It  also  brought  forth  more  criti- 
cism, but  by  this  time  the  people  had  developed 
a  faith  in  the  school.  The  merchants  alone 
were  unconvinced.  Mr.  Brodeur,  the  prin- 
cipal, invited  them  to  the  laboratory.  They 
saw  the  pupils  extract  adulterants  from  goods 
taken  from  their  own  shelves.  Wood  alcohol  was 
found  in  an  extract  of  vanilla,  and  boric  acid 
used  as  a  preservative  for  lambs'  tongues.  In 
some  strawberry  jam  one  pupil  found  apple 
stock  and  aniline  dye,  and  also  some  seeds. 
When    planted,    the    seeds    developed     into 


hardy  clover.  That  was  enough.  If  a  drum- 
mer wants  to  sell  goods  in  Westfield  now,  they 
must  bear  the  stamp  of  approval  from  the 
Normal  School.  If  they  are  condemned  the 
merchants  do  not  buy.  They  have  asked  and 
received  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  health. 
A  section  of  its  office  is  reserved  for  foodstuffs 
that  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  honestly 
labeled. 

The  school  is  also  educating  the  people  to 
avoid  injurious  medicines.  One  of  the  women 
residents  of  Westfield  took  pills  habitually, 
which  relieved  her  only  temporarily.  When 
the  pain  returned  she  took  them  again,  but 
grew  worse.  A  physician  told  her  that  her 
condition  was  caused  by  the  pills,  but  she  had 
so  much  faith  in  them  that  she  discredited  the 
doctor  and  continued  their  use.  Some  time 
later  her  face  became  a  dark,  ashy  color, 
her  respiration  was  slow,  her  pulse  very  low. 
Samples  of  the  pills  were  sent  to  the  Normal 
School  laboratory  for  analysis,  where  they 
were  found  to  be  highly  injurious.  As  she 
had  absolute  faith  in  Mr.  Allyn's  analysis,  she 
stopped  taking  them  and  has  regained  her 
normal  health. 

The  school  influence  protects  honest  goods 
while  exposing  the  dishonest.  A  short  time 
ago  a  young  woman  of  Springfield  was  slightly 
ill  and  purchased  a  remedy  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking.  After  the  first  dose,  she 
felt  a  numbness  in  her  arms;  the  numbness 
increased  until,  after  the  third  dose,  partial 
paralysis  set  in.  The  physician  summoned 
thought  she  showed  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  He  sent  a  sample  of  the  drug  to 
Mr.  Allyn  for  analysis,  and  it  was  found 
pure,  although  the  patient  showed  every  in- 
dication of  poisoning.  The  druggist  who 
sold  it  can  appreciate  the  value  of  an  honest 
analysis.  Her  condition  was  due  to  some  other 
cause. 

The  school  has  educated  the  communitv 
as  well  as  its  pupils.  It  is  a  live,  constructive 
force  in  the  town,  and  it  has  aroused  the 
people,  the  merchants,  and  the  board  of 
health  to  a  realization  of  the  dangers  of 
adulterants. 

This  kind  of  education  is  more  effective  than 
pure  food  laws  and  it  makes  such  costly 
paternalism  unnecessary.  It  is  the  kind  of 
education  on  which  the  fathers  counted  when 
they  framed  our  government — an  education 
which  would  make  the  people  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 
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Z\k  flDarcb  of  Events 


A  GREAT  fall  in  the  price  of  securities  has 
been  taking  place  the  world  over;  large 
borrowers — railroad  companies,  for  in- 
stance— have  had  an  increasing  difficulty  for  a 
year  or  more  in  borrowing  money  for  pressing 
improvements  and  many  of  them  have  had  to 
give  up  their  efforts.  There  is  not  available 
money  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  great  de- 
mands of  industry,  for  reasons  that  have  been 
explained  many  times  in  this  magazine.  But 
this  state  of  the  money  market  has  now  be- 
come so  acute  that  the  usual  superstitions  are 
repeated  and  the  easily  provoked  fear  of 
financial  circles  asserts  itself;  and  these  seem 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  set  down  here  the 
simple,  fundamental  facts  on  which  our  pros- 
perity rests — to  write  common  sense  about  the 
situation. 

THE   FOUNDATIONS    OF  PROSPERITY 

THERE  are  three  things  required  to  make 
wealth  and  to  keep  the  people  pros- 
perous. They  are  productive  work  to  be 
done,  men  to  do  it,  and  money  or  credit  to  do 
it  with.  We  have  all  three.  There  is  a  plenty 
of  productive  work  to  be  done,  work  that 
supplies  the  needs  of  mankind  and  adds  to  the 
real  wealth  of  the  world — land  to  be  tilled, 
mines  and  forests  to  be  worked,  materials  of 
every  sort  to  make  useful  things  of,  and  hauling 
to  be  done — in  other  words,  agriculture,  mining, 
manufactures,  transportation,  and  all  the 
activities  that  these  imply.  Ours  is,  therefore, 
a  land  both  of  plenty  and  of  industry.  There- 
is  no  lack  of  wealth  to  be  got  for  work  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  energy  in  working  for  it. 
The    millions   of   productive    Americans    who 


sow  and  reap  and  find  and  make  and  distribute 
commodities  of  every  sort  are  supplying  the 
real  needs  of  society — the  necessities  of  life. 
Rich  as  we  have  become,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  raw  material  used  up,  goes  into  mere 
luxuries  or  into  any  other  form  of  economic 
waste.  Most  of  it  goes  to  make  things  that  are 
necessary  for  the  food  and  the  shelter  and  the 
health  and  the  comfort  and  the  convenience 
of  mankind.  The  margin  of  wasted  work  is 
yet  very  small. 

There  is,  then,  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  energy  or  the  industry  of  the  people. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  third  thing  that  keeps 
prosperity  going — money  to  work  with.  That, 
too,  has  been  productively  used  during  this 
long  period  of  prosperity.  Nobody  has  hoarded 
it.  Many  men  have  become  rich,  but  the  rich 
have  been  using  their  money  in  productive 
ways.  They  have  built  and  equipped  and 
conducted  railroads;  they  have  cut  forests; 
they  have  mined  metals;  they  have  built  fac- 
tories ;  and  most  of  their  investments  have  been 
made  in  our  own  country.  Capital  has  flowed 
freely  into  all  sorts  of  profitable  uses.  A  man 
who  could  make  money  has  been  able  to  get 
money  to  work  with.  The  distribution  of 
capital    for    productive    uses    has    been    easy. 

And  these  three  things  have  made  us  pros- 
perous— a  land  of  plenty,  men  to  work,  money 
to  work  with  that  could  be  got  in  small  sums 
or  big  sums  for  profit-earning  uses. 

Now  no  change  has  come  or  is  coming  in  the 
productive  possibilities  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
any  change  coming  in  the  industrious  habits 
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of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  going  to  be  any 
less  capital  in  the  world  nor  any  less  owned  by 
Americans  than  there  is  now.  In  fact,  the  total 
of  real  wealth  every  year  becomes  greater. 
Why,  then,  is  there  a  feeling  that  the  tide  of 
prosperity  may  slacken?  Why  do  men  ap- 
prehend a  change  from  good  times  to  bad  ? 

The  Only  Change  That  Can  Come 

There  is  but  one  change  that  can  come  to 
slacken  the  tide  of  prosperity,  and  that  is  a 
change  in  the  freedom  with  which  money  flows 
into  productive  industries.  If  a  large  amount 
of  capital  were  to  be  hoarded  or  to  be  locked 
up  in  undertakings  that  did  not  pay  and  from 
which  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  great 
loss,  then  that  much  capital  would,  for  the  time 
being,  be  lost  to  productive  industry;  and,  to 
that  extent,  useful  and  profitable  work  would 
be  checked  or  suspended.  Money  would,  to 
that  extent,  become  "high"  and  "timid." 

In  fact,  this  very  thing  has  taken  place,  to  a 
degree.  Money  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  available  for  productive  uses  was  spent 
or  consumed  in  the  Boer  War  (English  con- 
sols have,  therefore,  fallen  lower  than  they  have 
been  in  recent  times),  in  the  Japanese-Russian 
War,  in  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco,  or 
has  gone  into  the  rehabilitation  of  Japan  and 
into  a  hundred  lesser  and  similar  diversions 
from  the  customary  channels.  For  these  rea- 
sons, money  is  high  and  certain  classes  of 
securities  are  low  in  all  the  principal  countries. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States. 

But  this  result  may  also  be  caused,  or 
augmented,  by  a  mere  state  of  mind.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  great  sums  be  spent  in  war 
to  cause  an  apparent  scarcity  of  money. 
Suppose  that  men  in  the  United  States  who 
own  only  a  few  million  dollars,  and  who  have 
for  ten  years  been  actively  using  this  sum — in 
railroads,  in  factories,  in  banks,  keeping  it 
going  all  the  while  and  allowing  it  to  flow 
freely  into  all  sorts  of  enterprises — suppose 
these  men  become  afraid  and  withdraw  their 
money  from  general  use;  suppose  they  sell 
their  interest  in  thousands  of  small  industries 
and  put  these  millions  into  lands  that  yield 
nothing  now  or  into  government  bonds  and 
other  low-yielding  securities;  in  other  words, 
suppose  they  invest  their  wealth  in  less  produc- 
tive ways  and  withdraw  their  money  from  a 
thousand  paying  industries,  simply  because 
they  become  alarmed — what  happens  then? 


The  owners  of  this  capital  of  course  receive 
reduced  incomes.  But  they  can  afford  that 
loss,  for  they  save  their  principal.  But  the 
multitude  of  working  producers  lose  more  or 
less  of  their  productive  business.  Money 
becomes  too  high.  They  cannot  go  on  making 
their  accustomed  profits;  and  very  soon  the 
weaker  among  them  fail ;  and  presently  we  have 
"hard  times"  or  a  panic — all  because  men  who 
control  capital  become  afraid. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  panics  come.  It 
is  practically  the  only  way  in  which  a  stop  in 
our  present  prosperity  can  come.  The  whole 
question,  then,  narrows  itself  to  this:  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  men  should  become 
afraid  and  withdraw  money  from  productive 
uses?  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  they 
should.  Any  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  United  States,  will  fail  to  disclose 
any  sound  reason  for  fear. 

But  fear  may  come  without  sound  reasons — 
may  come  for  insufficient  and  even  silly  reasons. 
There  are  as  many  such  reasons  as  there  are 
superstitions  or  prejudices  held  by  men;  and 
short-sighted  men  manufacture  reasons  for  fear. 

Financial  Machinery  At  Fault 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  our  financial  machinery 
is  so  constructed  as  to  cause  any  fear,  whether 
it  be  reasonable  or  not,  to  spread;  for  it  is  too 
much  under  the  control  of  a  non-productive 
class  of  men,  or  men  who  can  afford  to  be  non- 
productive, and  of  men  who  can,  by  the  aid  of 
this  machinery,  use  not  only  their  own  capital 
but  the  money  of  the  productive  classes  as 
pawns  in  a  game.  If  a  man  could  withdraw 
from  industry  only  his  own  money,  the  country 
is  so  large  and  wealth  is  so  distributed  that 
perhaps  no  very  serious  damage  could  be  done, 
even  if  many  men  should  become  panic-stricken. 
But  our  financial  machinery  is  such  that  men 
who  control  it  can  practically  withdraw  from 
industry  not  only  their  own  money  but  parts  of 
yours  and  mine  and  our  neighbors';  and  they 
can  use  much  of  it,  when  money  becomes 
high,  in  their  own  games  of  financial  thimble- 
rigging— use  it  as  gamblers  or  misers  use 
money.  It  is  not  the  real  wealth  in  the  country 
that  these  men  can  directly  control,  but  the 
surplus  wealth,  the  ready  money,  the  liquid 
capital;  and  that  is  enough  to  disturb  values. 

The  one  great  weakness  in  our  financial  and 
industrial  life  lies  in  this  weakness  of  our  bank- 
ing   and    corporate    machinery,    and    in    the 
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methods  which  the  corporate  world  has  devel- 
oped and  accepted.  In  the  last  analysis,  there- 
fore, the  whole  subject  of  the  danger  to  pros- 
perity comes  back  to  the  character  of  corporate 
conduct  and  of  banking  conduct.  Such  a  code 
of  corporation  morals  as  the  life-insurance 
investigation  disclosed  and  as  the  railroad  rate- 
law  and  similar  laws  are  meant  to  correct — so 
long  as  it  is  tolerated — will  enable  men  to  use 
other  men's  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  slacken 
industry  when  there  is  no  good  economic  rea- 
son for  a  slackening  of  it. 

A  Question  of  Morals  at  Last 

Now  we  come  to  the  very  gist  of  the  present 
situation.  We  have  had  a  code  of  morals  in 
corporation  conduct  and  in  high  finance  that 
was  not  honest.  So  long  as  we  endured  that, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  could  not  be  safe. 
This  fact  the  public  has  at  last  perceived;  and 
the  public,  through  various  agencies,  is  now 
trying  to  correct  this  evil — to  make  great  cor- 
porations responsible  for  their  conduct,  to  bring 
a  new  and  higher  standard  of  corporation 
morals,  to  prevent  men  who  control  great 
companies  from  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
the  rest  of  the  community  and  from  having  a 
disproportionate,  or  corrupt,  proportion  of 
power  in  government  and  over  the  liquid 
capital  of  the  community. 

The  public  sentiment  of  the  United  States 
is  seriously  engaged  in  bringing  this  change 
about.  It  demands  the  same  fairness  and 
honesty  in  business  done  on  a  large  scale  as  in 
business  done  on  a  small  scale.  It  demands 
the  same  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
insurance  companies  and  of  business  in  Wall 
Street  as  it  demands  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions between  individuals;  and  it  is  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  make  this  righteous  determina- 
tion effective.  It  is  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
punish  corporate  evil-doers  as  it  has  found  ways 
of  punishing  individual  criminals. 

And  the  purpose  and  the  aim  of  the  people — 
of  this  public  sentiment — is  right.  It  is 
righteous.  It  will  prevail.  The  wrong-doers 
and  the  quibblers  may  as  well  recognize  this 
inevitable  quality  of  the  public  mind.  We  are 
going  to  have  in  this  Republic  a  standard  of 
financial  and  corporate  morals  that  will  square 
with  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people 
in  their  private  conduct;  and  we  are  going  to 
have  it  at  any  cost.  It  may  come  at  a  terrific 
financial  and  industrial  cost.  It  may  come 
only  through  mistaken  and  even  unfair  methods, 


for  an  aroused  and  outraged  public  opinion  is 
not  always  discriminating.  It  sometimes  takes 
the  most  costly  and  even  reckless  ways  to  carry 
out  its  purpose.     But  it  is  an  invincible  thing. 

Not  a  Sudden  Public  Mood 

This  is  not  a  new  nor  sudden  public  mood. 
It  has  been  showing  itself  more  and  more 
plainly  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  mere  cry 
of  ignorance  to  declaim  against  Mr.  Roosevelt ; 
for  he  and  his  policies  are  only  one  of  its  expres- 
sions. The  so-called  Granger  railroad  legisla- 
tion of  years  ago  was  one  expression  of  it.  The 
creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, long  ineffective  except  as  a  bureau 
of  information,  was  another  expression  of  it. 
The  national  anti-trust  law  was  another.  The 
anti-trust  legislation  in  many  states  is  another 
expression — much  of  it  an  ignorant  and  unwise 
expression.  The  life-insurance  investigation 
in  New  York;  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
experiments  in  municipal  ownership;  in  fact, 
the  strongest  tendency  in  current  legislation 
and  the  most  popular  party  doctrine  are 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  same  responsibility 
in  the  management  of  corporations  as  in  the 
management  of  individual  business.  And,  be- 
fore this  public  mood  passes,  attention  may  be 
given  to  great  banking  corporations  as  well 
as  to  insurance  companies,  railroad  companies, 
and  the  like;  and  it  is  likely  also  to  demand  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  some  of  the 
forms  that  this  agitation  takes;  for  example, 
some  of  the  absurd  and  unjust  state  laws 
against  railroads.  But  these  are  only  the  small 
mistakes  of  a  great  and  earnest  movement; 
and  against  the  movement  itself  it  will  do  no 
good  to  cry  out.  Rich  men  and  great  cor- 
porations may  have  reason  to  fear.  The 
money-kings  may  withdraw  capital  from  the 
easy  currents  of  productive  investment.  We 
may  have  an  artificially  high  rate  of  interest. 
The  stock  market  may  tumble  to  still  lower 
prices.  Corporations  that  have  been  doing 
business  on  easily  borrowed  capital  may  fail. 
All  these  events,  if  they  come,  are  incidents — 
perhaps  necessary  incidents — of  an  important 
change  from  one  code  of  morals  to  another. 
If  values  shrink,  what  of  it  ?  We  may  as  well 
ccm:  to  the  honest  management  of  corporations 
at  once  and  be  done  with  it.  There  are  worse 
things  than  loss  of  values  in  stocks;  and  one 
worse  thing  is  the  creation  of  artificial  values 
and  the  maintenance  of  them  by  the  improper 
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use  of  franchises  and  by  wrong  corporation 
methods  and  by  the  wrong  use  of  banking 
facilities.    And  these  things  must  stop! 

Every  Man's  Duty,  Then 

What,  then,  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  man  of 
affairs  in  a  time  like  this?  Ought  he  to  go 
about  crying  alarm  and  declaring  that  the 
Administration's  "war  on  trusts"  is  bringing 
anarchy?  This  tide  against  unjust  corporate 
acts  runs  far  deeper  than  any  activity  of  any 
Administration ;  for,  if  the  present  public  mood 
continue,  the  next  Administration  may  be — 
may  have  to  be — far  more  "belligerent"  than 
this.  Secretary  Taft  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
servative and  judicial  and  safe  man  who  is 
spoken  of  as  a  possible  Presidential  candidate 
of  either  party;  yet  he  takes  essentially  the 
same  stand  as  President  Roosevelt,  and  rightly 
calls  it  "conservative."  For  the  alternative 
is  Bryan  or  Hearst.  The  people  are  not  going 
back  to  the  old  ways  of  corporate  domination. 

The  first  duty  of  every  man  of  affairs  is  to 
keep  his  common  sense  and  not  talk  about  a 
possible  panic. 

Next,  he  will  conduct  his  own  business  with 
common  sense.  He  will  not  conclude  that  his 
success  or  failure  is  determined  by  "the 
Administration"  or  "the  times,"  but  chiefly 
by  his  own  management. 

If  he  has  doubtful  debtors,  he  will  collect 
his  bills  as  fast  as  he  can.  He  will  see  that  his 
finances  and  his  business  methods  are  sound; 
and  he  will  work  harder  than  ever  to  keep  them 
so.  If  he  has  been  wise,  he  has  already  created 
a  reserve  for  just  such  possible  emergencies, 
so  that  he  will  not  be  dependent,  even  at  the 
worst,  on  the  money-market  while  it  is  high. 
He  will  reduce  his  expenses  wherever  he  can 
without  doing  structural  harm  to  his  business; 
and  he  will  not  make  or  accumulate  a  large 
surplus  stock  of  wares. 

The  Large  Results  That  Are  Coming 

The  business  of  the  country  is  good.  It  is 
active  and  sound.  There  is  not  enough  avail- 
able capital  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  many 
great  industries,  but  there  is  a  plenty  of  money 
for  ordinary  productive  uses.  The  adjustment 
of  corporation  conduct  to  a  new  standard  of 
morals  is  causing  a  shock — that  is  the  chief 
trouble.  Industrial  stocks  lessen  in  value  and 
other  stocks  fall  in  sympathy.  This  was 
inevitable.  Some  sound  companies  and  many 
innocent  investors  will  suffer  some  loss.     But 


these  losses  are  the  necessary  incidents  of  a 
change  to  a  sounder  basis  of  conduct.  The 
foundations  of  prosperity  are  not  shaken.  And 
the  acceptance  of  the  inevitable  will  make  ths 
change  easy  and  safe;  and  the  future  will  be 
far  more  secure  against  disturbance  and  panic 
than  any  period  of  our  past  has  been. 
.  The  inevitable  changes  that  are  taking 
place   are : 

A  more  honest  conduct  of  corporations; 

A  loosening  of  the  grip  of  the  financial  kings 
on  the  surplus  capital  of  the  whole  country ;  and 

A  reform  of  the  tariff. 

The  sooner  these  tasks  are  done,  the  sooner 
we  shall  be  rid  of  both  real  and  imaginary 
reasons  for  fear  of  harm  to  our  vast  and  pros- 
perous industrial  structure. 

THE  HONEST  MAN'S  LAND 

IN  THE  light  of  this  fundamental  awaken- 
ing and  of  this  change  that  is  demanded 
in  corporation  methods  and  morals,  there  is 
something  silly  and  pitiful  in  the  attitude  of 
Wall  Street  to  the  President. 

"Where  will  he  stop?" 

"What  will  he  do  next?" 

"Can't  something  be  done  to  change  his 
conduct?" 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  far  too  flattering  to 
the  President's  power.  He  does  not  hold  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
sort  of  insult  to  him  to  assume  that,  having 
started  on  a  clearly  defined  policy,  he  is  going 
to  turn  back  because  the  price  of  securities 
falls.  He  is  not  that  kind  of  man,  and  nobody 
wishes  that  he  were. 

Then,  again,  while  Mr.  Roosevelt's  method 
is  his  own,  the  general  course  of  action  of  the 
Administration  is  the  action  of  the  American 
people;  and  the  "criminally  rich"  may  just 
as  well  recognize  this  fact.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
only  one  of  the  people's  instruments. 

To  a  student  of  our  national  temperament 
and  mood,  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
events  for  the  last  few  years,  these  things  are  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  a  man's  face. 

Plain  also  is  this  danger:  if  the  great  finan- 
cial interests  stand  in  the  way  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  or  try  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  a  higher  standard  of  corporate  conduct, 
they  will  bring  a  stronger  class-feeling,  a  deeper 
hatred  by  the  poor  of  the  rich.  The  people 
of  the  United  States — the  great  masses  of  the 
people — stand    with    President    Roosevelt,    in 
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spite  of  any  mistakes  of  method  that  he  may 
make  and  in  spite  of  the  gross  mistakes  of 
loquacity  that  some  of  his  official  family  have 
made.  If  he  were  to  modify  his  general  policy, 
then  many  of  the  masses  would  stand  with — 
let  us  say  some  Hearst  or  other.  The  Great 
Interests  may,  if  they  are  foolish  enough,  cause 
the  rise  of  class-hatred  and  bring  the  danger  of 
an  angry  class-conflict. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  who  understands 
the  necessity  of  keeping  property  secure;  he 
was  reared  among  the  property-owning  class; 
he  is  a  "rich"  man  in  the  sense  that  he  is  not 
a  poor  man;  he  has  the  same  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  real  wealth  as  any  other  man 
of  the  property-holding  class  has.  Moreover, 
he  has  not  a  much  longer  period  in  the  White 
House.  He  would  be  pleased  to  end  his  term 
with  great  popularity.  He  has  made  enough 
enemies,  and  doubtless  he  would  be  glad  not 
to  add  to  the  list  of  them.  He  has  an  abhor- 
rence of  disorder  in  the  financial  world,  as  in 
any  other  part  of  American  life.  His  ideal 
American  citizen  is  a  prosperous,  vigorous, 
normal,  cheerful,  productive  man;  and  a  man 
cannot  be  very  productive  or  very  cheerful  if  he 
be  not  reasonably  prosperous. 

He  is,  then,  pursuing  his  course  not  reck- 
lessly but  deliberately  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  correcting  the  criminal  methods  of  the 
predatory  corporations  which  have  brought 
abnormal  conditions;  and  he  is  not  going  to 
change  that  course,  in  spite  of  the  vindictive 
action  of  some  courts  and  state  governments, 
nor  in  spite  of  the  hubbub  in  Wall  Street. 

The  assumption  of  Wall  Street  is  that  the 
stability  of  values  of  the  great  financial  interests 
is  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world ;  that  any 
attack  on  a  rich  man  or  company  or  kind  of 
"securities"  means  anarchy;  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  finances  of  the  rich  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  financial  safety  of  the 
poor.  The  swollen  vanity  of  this  view  of 
the  world  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  things  in 
American  life.  It  would  be  merely  ludicrous 
if  it  were  not  dangerous ;  for  if  the  rich  or  their 
spokesmen  cry  out  too  painfully,  they  may 
cause  a  panic,  as  men  cause  a  panic  at  a  fire 
by  mere  excitement. 

This  is  not  a  rich  man's  country  nor  a  poor 
man's  country.  It  ought  to  belong — and  it 
will  belong — to  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  in 
proportion  to  his  honest  earnings  and  his 
character  in  their  management.  But  it  is — and 
it  will  be — the  country  of  the  honest  man,  the 


man  who  obeys  the  laws,  which  are  made  alike 
for  rich  and  for  poor,  and  the  man  who  regards 
his  neighbar's  rights  as  sacred  as  his  own. 

CHANGING  METHODS  OF  CORPORATION  LAWYERS 

IF  ANY  man  ask  for  proof  of  the  change 
that  is  talcing  place  ia  the  management 
of  corporations,  let  him  investigate  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  best  corporation  lawyers. 
A  few  years  ago,  they  had  no  hesitation  in 
using  dummies  in  making  organizations,  not 
dummies  for  merely  technical  reasons  but  for 
the  very  structure  of  corporations.  They 
guarded  their  clients  chiefly  against  the  dangers 
of  internal  dissensions  and  the  dangers  of 
technical  violations  of  the  law.  Now  there  is 
a  great  change  in  the  practice  of  corporation 
law.  The  advice  that  you  will  receive  is  that 
the  directors  must  really  direct ;  that  the  stock- 
holders must  be  considered;  that  the  issues 
of  stock  must  bear  rigid  investigation;  that 
expenses  must  be  charged  where  they  belong; 
and  your  corporation  lawyer's  mind  is  fixed 
on  the  possibility  that  the  corporation  may 
at  some  time  be  investigated.  The  practically 
complete  disappearance  of  the  non-directing 
director  is  another  noteworthy  change. 

Now  these  changes,  and  many  more  like 
them,  did  not  come  of  themselves  nor  did  they 
come  from  the  inner  grace  of  corporation 
lawyers.  They  came  because  of  the  pressure 
that  is  everywhere  felt  for  the  cleaner  and  more 
scrupulous  conduct  of  corporate  business.  This 
pressure  comes  through  the  national  govern- 
ment, or  through  the  state  goverment,  or 
merely  by  the  general  awakening.  The  main 
matter  is,  that  there  is  such  a  pressure  and 
that  such  a  change  is  taking  place. 

THE  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS 

THE  first  act  of  the  new  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  New  York  was  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  traction  situation  in  New  York 
City,  beginning  with  the  subway,  the  elevated 
roads,  and  the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan 
Borough.  The  Commission  went  swiftly  to 
work.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  taking  of 
office,  Chairman  Willcox  and  his  committee 
were  probing  into  the  affairs  of  the  so-called 
Interboro-Metropolitan  Company. 

Under  the  skilful  questioning  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
Ivins,  the  counsel  of  the  Commission,  there 
have  been  revealed  to  the  public  many  dark 
secrets.  Almost  every  financial  wrong-doing 
of  which  a  corporation  is  capable  has  been 
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unearthed  and  mercilessly  exposed.  Stock- 
watering  of  the  most  flagrant  character  has 
been  revealed,  beginning  with  the  original 
companies,  and  repeated  at  every  step  in  the 
consolidation.  Deliberate  slighting  of  the  pub- 
lic and  ignoring  of  its  right  to  adequate  facili- 
ties have  been  shown  to  be  the  usual  policy  of 
the  New  York  traction  companies.  Officials 
have  been  forced  to  the  cynical  confession  that 
the  "the  strap-hangers  pay  the  dividends."  It 
has  been  discovered  that  one  set  of  books  was 
destroyed,  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  certain 
financial  acts,  presumably  irregular.  The 
whole  traction  consolidation  has  been  laid  bare 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  a  debauched, 
misguided,  and  totally  unfit  servant  of  the 
people. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  a  public  utility  company, 
dependent  upon  franchises  granted  by  the 
public,  is  morally  bound  to  serve  the  people. 
The  Commission  has  demonstrated  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  New  York  com- 
panies have  utterly  failed  in  this  duty;  that  they 
have  been  conceived,  financed,  and  operated 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  gaining  of  profits  by 
financial  exploiters;  and  that  the  very  people 
who  gave  life  to  the  companies  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  these  companies. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  right  to  forget  that  the 
present  heads  of  the  traction  companies  are  not 
technically  guilty  of  the  worst  offences  un- 
covered by  the  inquisition.  Many  of  the 
offences  antedate  all  or  nearly  all  the  present 
financial  officers.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  officers  of  to-day  took  up  this 
heritage  of  corruption,  dishonesty,  and  trickery 
with  their  eves  open.  At  any  rate,  the  people 
are  in  a  mood  to  demand  from  the  present 
officers  and  directors  a  full  and  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  irregularities.  The 
public  is  right,  and  the  half-hearted  attempt  to 
take  refuge  behind  technicalities  and  legalities 
will  injure  rather  than  assist  these  companies 
and  these  individuals.  It  is  a  time  for  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  and  open  confession,  if  need 
be,  rather  than  for  an  attempt  to  fight  against 
an  outraged  public  opinion  by  legal  fence  and 
quibble. 

The  direct  results,  so  far,  have  been  unfor- 
tunate. The  stocks  and  bonds  that  represent 
these  great  properties  have  suffered  grievous 
declines.  In  this,  thousands  of  innocent  inves- 
tors have  suffered.  That  is  a  pity,  but  it  is 
certainly  no  reason  for  regretting  the  inquisition, 


nor  for  attempting  to  stop  it.  It  would  be  a 
false  and  mawkish  sentiment  that  should  allow 
these  companies  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
skirts  of  the  proverbial  widow.  There  will 
doubtless  be  a  bng  and  bitter  fight  in  the  courts, 
an  attempt  to  deny  to  this  Commission,  created 
by  the  people  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation,  the  right  to  investigate.  No 
matter  what  the  immediate  outcome  may  be, 
the  ultimate  end  is  certain.  The  people  will 
rule,  no  matter  who  oppose  them. 

The  lesson  of  the  investigation  and  of  the 
coming  struggle  in  the  courts  is  plain  enough. 
There  are  thousands  of  public  utility  companies 
throughout  this  country.  Every  one  of  them 
must  be  taught  that  it  is  a  servant,  not  a  master, 
of  the  people.  The  younger  the  company  when 
the  lessons  begin,  the  better  for  the  company, 
the  better  for  the  people.  It  is  because  the 
New  York  companies  have  been  allowed  by  an 
indulgent  executive  and  a  good-natured  public 
to  grow  old  in  sin  that  the  companies  to-day 
are  tottering,  and  their  stockholders  are  to-day 
losing  their  fortunes. 

THE  MOBBING  OF  CORPORATIONS 

THE  time  that  has  passed  since  Judge 
Landis  fined  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
more  than  29  million  dollars  for  violating  the 
Elkins  law  has  won  public  sympathy  for  the 
Company,  and  surely  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
respect  for  the  court;  and  loss  of  respect  for 
a  court  is  a  most  regrettable  thing. 

The  lay  public  did  not  at  first  clearly  under- 
stand the  case  because  it  has  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  accepting  every  accusation  made  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  as  true,  whether 
it  were  an  accusation  made  in  a  magazine,  a 
newspaper,  or  in  court.  The  Company  has 
so  long  been  the  pet  abomination  of  the  press 
and  the  arch-criminal  of  all  the  trusts  in  the 
public  mind  that  it  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  The  startling 
fact  about  its  trial,  in  this  case,  and  about  this 
colossal  fine,  is  that  it  is  at  a  similar  disadvan- 
tage in  a  United  States  court.  That  is  reason 
for  pause  and  regret. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  was 
indicted  for  violating  the  Elkins  law — for 
shipping  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind.  (a  suburb  of 
Chicago),  to  East  St.  Louis,  over  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad,  for  six  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  eighteen  cents.  These  facts 
are  undisputed :  There  are  three  railroads  from 
Whiting  to  East  St.  Louis.     The  Oil  Company 
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had  shipped  its  products  over  all  three  of  them, 
paying  one  road  six  cents,  another  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  (because  of  some  greater  advan- 
tages at  the  point  of  delivery),  and  paying  the 
Alton  road  six  cents.  The  other  roads  had 
published  the  six-cent  and  the  six-and-one- 
quarter-cent  rates  and  filed  them  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  as  required  by 
the  law.  The  Alton  road  had  openly  quoted 
to  the  Oil  Company  its  six-cent  rate,  but  it  had 
failed  technically  to  publish  this  rate  and  to 
file  it  with  the  Commission — a  purely  technical 
omission  of  duty  by  the  railroad,  for  there  was 
no  concealment  of  the  rate  and  no  discrimina- 
tion. The  last  rate  on  these  products  properly 
published  and  filed  by  the  Alton  road  was  an 
old  "class"  rate  of  eighteen  cents,  which  was 
never  used.  There  was  no  dispute  of  these 
facts;  and  the  crime,  if  crime  was  committed, 
was  (as  every  layman  would  suppose)  a  crime 
of  the  Alton  road. 

But  Judge  Landis  refused  to  admit  these 
facts  in  the  evidence.  He  held  the  testimony 
rigidly  to  the  facts  that  the  last  rate  filed  by 
the  Alton  road  was  eighteen  cents  and  that  the 
Oil  Company  had  paid  only  six  cents.  He 
declared  that  the  presumption  is  "that  the 
honest  man  who  tenders  a  commodity  will  not 
be  fraudently  misled  by  the  railroad  company 
into  allowing  it  to  haul  his  property  for  less  than 
the  law  authorizes  it  to  collect."  In  a  word, 
the  shipper  must  ascertain  whether  the  railroad 
has  complied  with  the  law  before  he  accepts 
a  rate  quoted  to  him — must  make  sure  thai  the 
railroad  is  charging  him  enough.  Judge  Lan- 
dis ruled  that  the  Oil  Company  had  not  used 
"due  diligence"  to  determine  whether  the 
railroad  was  disobeying  the  law. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  was 
therefore  found  guilty  of  shipping  1,462  car- 
bads  of  oil  at  an  unlawful  rate;  the  Judge 
imposed  the  maximum  fine  of  $20,000  a  car- 
load, which  is  forty-four  times  as  much  as  the 
oil  was  worth. 

The  defendant  was  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  a  corporation  of  $1,000,000 
capital.  Judge  Landis  held  an  inquiry  to 
ascertain  that  much  (or  most)  of  this  stock  is 
held  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
Sroo,ooo,ooo.  When  this  was  ascertained, 
he  imposed  the  colossal  fine,  regarding  the  New 
Jersey  corporation,  which  had  not  been  in- 
dicted in  his  court,  as  the  real  defendant. 

But  the  fine  cannot  by  process  of  law  be 


collected  from  the  New  Jersey  corporation. 
Most  competent  lawyers  know,  too,  that  so 
large  a  fine  against  the  Indiana  corporation  is 
confiscatory,  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the 
United  States  Constitution;  and  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  so  decide. 
This  conviction,  secured  by  the  Judge's 
extraordinary  rulings,  and  this  fine,  which  it 
is  practically  certain  cannot  be  collected,  there- 
fore work  great  harm  in  arousing  the  suspicion 
and  the  fear  that  a  United  States  judge  is 
"  playing  to  the  galleries."  The  probable  truth 
is  that  Judge  Landis  is  a  "  hopelessly  academic  " 
judge — that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  lacks 
common  sense — and  that  he  pursued  a  purely 
technical  course  of  reasoning  to  an  absurdity. 
But  the  impression  made  on  the  public  mind 
is  that  he  made  these  extraordinary  rulings  and 
imposed  this  extraordinary  fine  (larger  than 
any  court  ever  imposed  in  any  case  in  any 
country)  because,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  felt  that,  having  at  last  convicted  the  arch- 
criminal  of  all  the  trusts,  he  would  make  the 
punishment  fit  the  public  clamor. 

But  whatever  be  the  "psychological"  explana- 
tion of  Judge  Landis's  reasoning  and  action, 
the  whole  movement  to  bring  great  corporate 
offenders  to  justice  has  been  harmed ;  for  such 
sensational  action  by  a  court  smacks  of  vin- 
dictiveness.  Public  opinion  may  become  vin- 
dictive, as  it  often  does.  Even  prosecuting 
officers  may,  under  provocation,  become  vin- 
dictive, as,  no  doubt,  they  do.  The  press  and 
the  public  mood  become  sensational  in  their 
judgments.  Sensational  suits  are  brought  in 
the  courts.  But  when  a  United  States  court 
becomes  sensational  and  even  provokes  the 
suspicion  of  showing  vindictiveness — then  (so 
far  as  that  court  and  that  judge  are  concerned) 
we  have  forsaken  the  calm  method  of  exact 
justice  and  taken  up  the  method  of  judgment 
by  a  public  mood — mob  judgment,  in  a  word. 
It  is  better  that  the  worst  criminal  should 
escape  than  that  vindictiveness  cr  attention 
to  public  clamor  (whether  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious) should  affect  the  administration  of 
justice.  Courts  then  become  the  instruments 
of  mob-opinion.  This  is  a  case  of  mobbing 
a  corporation.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  most 
unpopular  of  the  great  corporations  makes  the 
matter  worse  rather  than  better. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  issued  a  pam- 
phlet to  its  stockholders  and  employees  (and 
to  the  public)  in  explanation  of  this  trial.  The 
body  of  this  explanation  was  well  conceived, 
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and  was  a  plain  and  proper  statement.  But 
a  part  of  the  pamphlet  was  made  up  of  a 
recital  of  events  with  the  purpose  to  show  that 
the  whole  Administration  at  Washington  has 
conspired,  in  most  sensational  ways,  to  hound 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  This  was  a  mis- 
take— a  mistake  of  a  piece  with  Judge  Landis's 
action. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  in  the  public  mind, 
therefore,  a  United  States  judge  has  done  a 
sensational  and  apparently  vindictive  thing; 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  tried  to 
prove  to  the  public  that  the  whole  Administra- 
tion is  vindictively  pursuing  it.  The  sensa- 
tional part  of  the  public  may  take  a  morbid 
pleasure  in  this  situation.  But  thoughtful 
American  citizens  deplore  it  because  the  courts 
must  administer  exact  justice.  They  are  our 
chief  organized  safeguards  against  mob- 
judgments.  Every  thoughtful  man  wishes  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  every  other 
accused  company  and  individual,  to  establish 
its  innocence  of  wrong-doing,  if  it  has  done  no 
wrong,  and  to  be  brought  to  proper  punishment 
if  it  has  done  wrong.  But  we  have  no  place 
in  American  life  for  vindictiveness,  least  of  all 
in  courts  of  justice;  and  by  the  same  token  an 
accusation  of  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  made  by  a  defendant  in  the  courts, 
15  in  bad  taste;  it  arouses  bad  blood,  it  shows 
bad  judgment,  and  the  course  of  exact  justice 
and  of  ultimate  sound  judgments  by  the  people 
is  thereby  made  more  difficult. 

THE  LONG  CRUISE  OF  THE  NAVY 

ALONG  cruise  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Navy  is  to  be  begun  about  the  middle 
of  December.  Sixteen  battle-ships,  under  the 
command  of  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  and  a 
flotilla  of  six  destroyers  will  steam  around 
South  America,  up  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco, 
where  the  very  considerable  Pacific  squadron 
will  meet  them,  thence  possibly  to  Puget  Sound, 
thence  to  the  Philippines,  and  (if  a  yet  uncon- 
firmed report  be  true)  through  the  Suez  Canal 
back  to  our  Atlantic  waters.  Such  a  journey 
even  as  the  sail  around  South  America  by  such 
a  fleet  of  such  ships  has  never  yet  been  made. 
They  will  make  friendly  calls  of  several  days 
at  each  cf  the  principal  ports  on  the  voyage, 
and  they  will  spend  a  month  in  target-practice 
in  the  Pacific  before  they  reach  San  Francisco 
—early  in  April. 

This  announcement  has  been  received  some- 
what hysterically  by  a  part  of  the  press,  on  the 


assumption  that  this  voyage  is  meant  to  be  a 
boastful  notice  to  the  world,  and  to  Japan  in 
particular,  that  we  are  in  fighting  trim.  Such 
an  assumption  is  gratuitous.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  naval  officers  of  every  Power  in 
the  world  know  perfectly  well  the  size,  the 
armament,  and  the  condition  of  every  fighting 
ship  that  we  have.  Assembling  them  and 
forming  one  huge  fleet  will  not  give  any  gov- 
ernment on  earth  a  single  item  of  information 
that  it  does  not  now  possess. 

So  far  from  witnessing  such  a  fleet  with  fear, 
every  South  American  government  will  be 
pleased  by  a  visit  from  it,  and  our  officers  will 
be  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality and  everywhere  they  will  carry  friendly 
greeting.  When  they  reach  our  own  Pacific 
coast,  they  will  be  greeted  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  The  pride  that  the  people  take 
in  the  Navy — have  those  of  the  Pacific 
States  not  as  clear  a  right  to  it  as  those 
of  the  Atlantic  States?  Moreover,  the  ships 
must  be  in  motion  somewhere  most  of  the  time, 
for  practice  and  discipline;  and  a  continuous 
voyage  of  many  thousand  miles,  for  these 
purposes,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  many 
shorter  voyages  up  and  down  our  Atlantic 
coast.  In  regard  to  practice  and  discipline, 
the  sailing  of  a  big  fleet  will  have  some  advan- 
tages over  the  corresponding  work  of  small 
squadrons. 

As  for  boasting  or  warlike  demonstration, 
that  may  be  left  out  of  all  calm  comment.  No 
nation  now  has  any  thought  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  nor  have  we  any  thought  of  war 
with  any  nation.  But  if  there  were  any  such 
thought  or  fear — let  us  say  of  war  with  Japan — 
the  presence  of  this  great  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
would  be  the  best  possible  reason  for  Japan's 
hesitation.  That  remote  silliness  apart,  the 
voyage  will  remind  our  own  people,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well,  that  we  have  two  great 
oceans  instead  of  one,  and  that  our  interests 
in  the  Pacific  from  Panama  to  Bering  Strait 
and  thence  to  Manila  are  important  interests. 
Americans  are  at  home  in  all  these  regions; 
the  Navy  is  theirs  quite  as  much  as  it  is  the 
people's  of  the  Atlantic  States;  and,  since  we 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  securely  and 
indefinitely,  there  are  no  reasons  of  danger 
why  our  warships  should  forever  hug  our  East- 
ern shore.  Jefferson  wished  to  have  a  navy 
that  might  be  drawn  ashore  on  the  flats  of  the 
Potomac  between  wars;  and  this  notion  does 
not  seem  yet  to  have  become  wholly  obsolete. 
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MR.  TAFT'S  PRESIDENTIAL  PROGRAMME 

SECRETARY  TAFT'S  speech  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  was  accepted  as  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  (and  which  was 
so  meant),  lacked  the  quality  of  a  bugle-call; 
but  it  did  not  lack  definiteness  nor  sincerity. 
As  a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  he  is 
in  hearty  accord  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  aims. 
If  he  were  not,  he  would  not  retain  his  portfolio. 
He  is  not  a  man  to  serve  where  he  does  not 
approve.  Since  he  is  in  accord  with  these 
policies,  the  burden  of  his  speech  was  necessarily 
an  explanation  and  approval  of  them ;  for  these 
are  the  subjects  that  now  demand  discussion. 

He  approved  the  Federal  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates  and  favored  amendments  to  the 
present  law  which  should  enable  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  classify  traffic  and 
to  bring  about  uniform  classification;  and  he 
approved  the  Federal  regulation  of  interstate 
railroad  capitalization  and  securities.  Such 
supervision,  he  explained,  was  not  socialistic, 
but  preventive  of  socialism.     He  added: 

"  I  am  opposed  to  Government  ownership — 

"  First,  because  existing  Government  railways  are  not 
managed  with  either  the  elEciency  or  economy  of  privately 
managed  roads  and  the  rates  charged  are  not  as  low  and 
therefore  not  as  beneficial  to  the  public. 

''  Second,  because  it  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
certainly  twelve  billions  of  dollars  to  acquire  inter-state 
railways,  and  the  creation  of  an  enormous  National  debt. 

"Third,  because  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  reck- 
less executive  a  power  of  control  over  business  and  politics 
that  the  imagination  can  hardly  conceive,  and  would  ex- 
pose our  popular  institutions  to  danger." 

He  would  "restrain  unlawful  trusts  with  all 
the  efficiency  of  injunctive  process,  and  would 
punish  with  all  severity  of  criminal  prosecution 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  aggregated  capital 
through  illegal  means  to  suppress  competition." 

He  favors  a  Federal  graduated  inheritance 
tax,  when  the  Government  should  need  the 
revenue,  and  a  graduated  income  tax  if  the 
Supreme  Court  should  reverse  its  decision 
against  such  a  measure. 

He  spoke  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  after  the 
next  Presidential  election. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  very  new  in 
the  speech.  Yet  it  was  none  the  less  genuine. 
It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who  spoke  his  own 
convictions  and  it  put  Secretary  Taft  in  a 
definite  relation  to  every  important  public 
question  of  the  day.  If  he  become  President, 
essentially  the  same  policy  will  be  pursued  as 


President  Roosevelt  is  pursuing,  with  a  differ- 
ence of  temperaments.  This  is  not  news  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  Secretary's  personality 
or  thought:  indeed,  the  speech  lacked  novelty 
only  because  his  views  were  already  known. 
The  action  of  the  Republican  Convention 
next  summer  can  be  only  guessed  at.  But 
as  good  a  guess  as  any  is  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be 
nominated,  thanks  both  to  his  own  positive 
qualities  and  to  the  kind  of  enemies  that  he  has 
made  in  Ohio.  His  visit  to  the  Philippines 
and  his  journey  around  the  world  will  be  likely 
to  add  to  his  popularity.  By  the  way,  his 
travels  since  he  became  Secretary  of  War  go 
beyond  all  precedents  set  by  high  officials  in 
our  Government,  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
government. 

PLANS   FOR    IMPROVING  THE  POSTAL    SERVICE 

POSTMASTER- GENERAL  MEYER  has 
set  the  task  to  make  several  far-reaching 
and  long-discussed  improvements  in  the  postal 
service.    Among  them  are  these: 

(i)  He  will  urge  Congress  to  establish  a 
domestic  parcels-post  to  carry  parcels  weighing 
as  much  as  ten  pounds.  This  recommendation 
will  be  opposed  by  what  Mr.  Wanamaker, 
when  he  was  Postmaster- General,  called  "the 
six  reasons"  against  it — namely,  the  six 
express  companies.  A  vigorous  opposition 
will  be  made  also  by  some  country  merchants, 
because  a  parcels-post  would  increase  the  busi- 
ness done  by  mail  by  the  great  department 
stores  in  the  cities.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  the  public. 

(2)  He  will  make  an  effort  to  establish  a 
system  of  postal  savings-banks.  This  move- 
ment will  doubtless  incidentally  lead  the  states 
that  do  not  sufficiently  safeguard  the  deposits 
in  the  savings-banks  to  revise  their  laws  govern- 
ing those  institutions.  To  this,  too,  there  will 
be  vigorous  opposition.  It  will  doubtless  be 
the  most  difficult  item  in  his  programme  to 
carry  through.  We  have  already  given  the 
Filipinos  postal  savings-banks. 

(3)  He  will  revive  the  old  postal  notes,  but 
with  some  modifications.  These  will  be  limited 
in  amount  to  $5,  or  possibly  less,  and  will  be 
made  payable  to  individuals  instead  of  "to  the 
bearer." 

(4)  He  is  experimenting  with  a  slot-machine 
for  selling  postage  stamps.  If  it  proves  satis- 
factory, the  Government  will  probably  manu- 
facture the  machines.  One-cent,  two-cent,  and 
five -cent  stamps  will  be  sold. 
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(5)  He  will  not  advocate  the  increase  of  the 
postage  rate  on  any  class  of  mail  matter — that 
is,  the  second-class  rate  will  stand. 

(6)  He  will  try  to  have  the  postage  on  letters 
from  the  United  States  to  most  foreign  coun- 
tries reduced  from  five  cents  to  two  cents. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion but  for  diplomacy.  Joint  action  with 
the  postal  authorities  of  each  country  must 
be  secured. 

These  proposed  improvements  mean  far- 
reaching  changes  and  a  better  adaptation  of 
the  postal  machinery  to  modern  necessities. 

EXAMPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

THE  constant  additions  to  educational 
equipment  and  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  make  our  time  very  different 
from  any  period  that  preceded  us ;  and  the  youth 
of  our  country  are  incomparably  more  fortunate 
than  any  of  their  forerunners.  For  examples, 
there  came  to  this  office  on  the  same  day  an 
official  explanation  of  the  eleven  new  district 
agricultural  schocb  in  Georgia  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  had  investigated  trade- 
schools  in  Europe.  These  are  but  fair  samples 
of  the  extension  and  the  construction  of  good 
educational  machinery  and  opportunity.  Other 
states  are  doing  similar  or  equally  important 
things. 

The  eleven  district  agricultural  high  schools 
in  Georgia  begin  their  work  this  fall.  The 
communities  in  which  they  are  situated  have 
given  to  them  land  and  money  to  the  value  of 
more  than  $850,000.  They  are  really  a  part 
of  the  public  schools  system,  being  technically 
under  the  direction  cf  the  state  university. 
Boys  will  be  taught  farming  and  farm- 
management,  and  girls  the  housewifely  sciences. 
The  theory  is  that  one  of  these  schools  shall  be 
within  easy  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in 
Georgia  who  wishes  to  be  trained  for  efficient 
farm  life.  Just  as  a  well-developed  public- 
school  system  everywhere  has  a  high  school 
which  trains  pupils  cither  for  business  or  for 
college,  so  these  agricultural  schools  add  farm- 
ing to  the  accessible  kinds  of  training  and  aim 
to  put  it  on  the  same  plane  of  dignity  and 
thoroughness. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Education,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  trade  hi-^h  schools, 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  These 
also  will,  if  they  are  established,  correspond 


to  the  existing  high  schools  in  the  thoroughness 
and  dignity  of  their  work. 

Agricultural  high  schools  in  a  rich  farming 
state  and  trade  high  schools  in  a  manufacturing 
state  go  with  refreshing  directness  toward  the 
most  hopeful  methods  of  building  up  our  life 
soundly.  The  riches  of  Georgia  are  in  the  soil. 
The  riches  of  Massachusetts  are  in  the  shop. 
The  rounded  development  of  all  the  people 
of  each  community  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
way.  There  has  been  a  social  prejudice  against 
these  obviously  right  ways  of  training  youth. 
The  lad  on  the  farm  has  thought  it  more  respect  - 
able  to  go  to  the  town.  The  lad  near  the  shop 
has  regarded  commercial  or  professional  life 
as  better  than  life  as  a  craftsman. 

Our  old  method  had  in  it,  in  fact,  for  many 
youths  a  falsehood — a  falsehood  that  lay  at 
the  very  basis  of  their  lives.  We  have  now,  in 
consequence,  to  overthrow  a  wrong  social 
standard.  The  wholesomest  thing  imaginable 
is  a  liberally  endowed  effort  to  change  this 
false  standard.  Successful  agriculture  is  a 
very  profitable  and  dignified  calling.  The  best 
workshops  afford  careers  of  profit  and  dignity. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  Georgia  and 
Massachusetts  should  not  have  as  good  farms 
and  as  good  workshops  as  there  are  in  the  world . 
They  have  just  as  capable  youth  to  train  as  the 
youth  of  any  nation.  If  they  are  as  earnest 
about  it  as  the  Germans,  the  Belgians,  and  the 
French  have  been,  and  as  the  Irish  are  becom- 
ing, there  is  no  reason  why  commissions  from 
these  foreign  nations  should  not  soon  come 
here  to  learn  how  we  have  managed  to  induce 
the  most  capable  men  to  take  to  farming  and 
to  the  trades. 

Nor  does  such  an  impetus  given  to  purely 
practical  education  result  in  the  lowering  of 
his:h  academic  aims.  It  does  not  turn  Educa- 
tion  into  "a  mere  preparation  for  earning  a 
living."  It  does  not  rob  youth  of  its  birth- 
right, and  lessen  its  indulgence  in  high  ideals. 
The  error  in  this  assumption  is  that  if  there 
were  no  trade  schools  the  boy  who  will  now 
learn  a  trade  would  learn  literature  or  phil- 
osophy instead.  It  is  the  sort  of  error  that 
little  coteries  of  half-educated  men,  men  whose 
economic  vision  is  short,  sometimes  make. 
The  assumption  is  that,  if  you  have  a  few 
scholars  or  especially  fortunate  or  especially 
able  men  of  hi^h  academic  cultivation,  society 
will  be  safe  and  the  rest  of  mankind  will  get 
on  somehow  very  well.  It  is  this  deep-rooted 
feeling     in    English    social    life     that     has 
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brought  it  about  that  England  has  no  farmers 
and  that  the  English  trade  schools  have  till 
lately  been  far  inferior  to  the  German  schools. 
But  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  has 
now  passed  most  of  the  academic  indifference 
to  the  broadening  of  education  to  include  the 
teaching  of  any  useful  thing,  provided  only 
it  be  taught  well  enough.  As  for  youthful 
ideals  and  ideals  of  culture  in  general,  we  are 
learning  that  they  are  endangered  not  by  honest 
work  of  any  kind,  but  only  by  that  narrower 
view  of  life  which  insists  rather  on  the  old 
formulas  of  culture  than  upon  its  substance. 
The  man  of  thorough  work — the  man  who  takes 
a  pride  in  his  work  and  does  it  well  because 
he  is  proud  of  it — does  more  for  the  solid  cul- 
ture of  the  people  as  well  as  for  their  sound 
character  than  any  unproductive  cultivated 
scholar.  The  main  thing  is  thoroughness, 
which  is  another  name  for  character. 

MAPS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

AN  INTERESTING  public-opinion  map 
of  the  United  States  could  be  made  which 
should  show  pretty  accurately  what  might  be 
called  both  the  geography  and  the  geology  of 
public  thought  on  most  important  subjects. 
For  example,  a  map  of  opinion  favorable  to 
the  stringent  regulation  of  railroads  would 
show  almost  a  uniform  color  outside  the  large 
financial  centres,  the  color  deepening  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  South,  becoming 
deepest  of  all  in  Texas.  So  much  for  the 
"geography"  of  this  opinion.  Its  "geology' 
would  reveal  a  lower  stratum  of  industrial 
society  that  favors  not  mere  regulation  but 
ownership  by  the  Government  of  public-utility 
corporations.  Maps  of  pro-trust  or  anti-trust 
feeling  would  be  almost  identical  with  the  maps 
of  railroad -regulation  feeling. 

A  taril-opinion  map  would  contain  more 
colors.  The  general  background  would  indi- 
cate a  dominant  feeling  in  favor  of  protecrion 
to  a  degree.  There  would,  of  course,  be  free- 
trade  areas,  small  or  large,  on  every  part  of  it. 
But  they  would  not  be  large  contiguous  areas. 
A  wish  for  free  coal  would  show  in  New 
England,  for  free  lumber  elsewhere,  for  free 
sugar  elsewhere;  and  so  on.  These  many 
patches  of  color  would  all  indicate  a  pretty 
general  wish  for  the  revision  of  some  of  the 
schedules. 

A  map  of  opinion  about  immigration  would 
show  a  division  of  feeling  in  the  Pacific  States, 
the    dominant    color    being    anti-Asiatic.     A 


rapidly  spreading  wish  for  immigrants  (white, 
of  course)  would  appear  on  the  map  of  the 
South.  A  welcome  color,  too,  would  still 
prevail  over  the  Middle  West. 

A  map  of  the  President's  popularity  would 
show  enthusiastic  approval  in  all  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  except  the  cities  where 
men  of  high  financial  plans  live  most  densely 
and  in  those  regions  of  the  West  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  enforce  land-laws  that  were 
long  disregarded. 

A  geological  opinion-map  of  the  northern- 
most New  England  States,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  most  of  the  Southern  States  would  show 
those  ancient  strata  of  political  habit  which 
suggest  that  formulas  and  traditions  have  long 
been  mistaken  there  for  thought.  The  forces 
which  change  all  our  political  maps  at  intervals 
are  strongest  in  the  Middle  West. 

Thus  the  study  of  political  opinion  might 
be  made  easy  for  amateur  politicians.  Such 
maps  would  be  useful,  too,  to  financiers  and 
to  labor-leaders,  two  classes  of  men  who  seem 
to  flounder  worse  than  others  in  their  studies 
cf  this  subject.  The  place  of  a  man's  residence 
and  his  place  in  industrial  life,  as  a  rub,  deter- 
mine his  opinions  on  current  subjects ;  and  what 
he  thinks,  or  thinks  that  he  thinks,  is  generally 
what  his  neighbors  and  fellows  think ;  and  much 
such  thinking  is  done  by  inheritance,  by  for- 
mula, and  by  the  drift  of  the  crowd. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHITE  MEN 

THE  Congressional  Commission  that  spent 
the  summer  in  Europe,  investigating  the 
emigration  thence  to  the  United  States,  has 
called  attention  to  facts  that  show  this  most 
interesting  conclusion — that  there  are  not 
enough  white  men  in  the  world.  Parts  of  the 
United  States  still  welcome  all  hah  and  indus- 
trious newcomers,  but  most  of  the  European 
governments  arc  lamenting  the  departure  of 
their  subjects,  some  are  taking  vigorous  means 
to  prevent  more  from  leaving,  and  several  are 
even  trying  to  turn  the  tide  back  toward 
Europe. 

In  the  countries  that  maintain  large  armies, 
objection  is  made  to  the  departure  of  men  who 
would  do  military  service.  But  there  is  a 
sounder  economic  reason  than  this  for  dis- 
couraging emigration.  Laborers  are  becoming 
scarce  in  parts  of  Europe,  especially  farm- 
laborers.  In  a  word,  white  men  who  can  and 
will  work  are  needed  everywhere.  Except 
the  jungles  of  the  great  cities,  there  are  few 
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parts  of  the  white  man's  world  that  are  now 
overcrowded. 

The  reasons  for  the  continued  flow  at  high- 
tide  of  people  to  the  United  States  are  the 
obvious  reasons  of  higher  wages,  cheaper  lands, 
the  encouragement  of  kinspeople  and  friends 
who  have  previously  come  here,  and  especially 
the  activity  of  the  steamship  lines  in  seeking 
emigrant  traffic.  Most  European  countries 
have  laws  forbidding  the  solicitation  of  emi- 
grants; but,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines  have  a  thoroughly  organized 
system  of  drumming  them  up. 

The  westward  migration  to  our  continent, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  largest  movement  of 
population  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
will  go  on  for  many  years,  till  there  will  be 
parts  of  Europe  that  will  need  immigrants  more 
than  we  shall  need  them.  All  the  while,  too, 
the  shipment  of  money  by  immigrants  here  to 
their  kinspeople  in  the  old  countries  will  increase 
even  over  its  present  vast  total  of  millions  a 
year;  and  the  money  spent  in  Europe  by 
travelling  Americans  will  increase  with  our 
prosperity.  In  these  ways  the  Old  World  will 
continue  to  levy  its  tax  on  us,  and  working 
conditions  in  Europe  will  continue  to  improve 
as  men  become  relatively  fewer  there  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  them.  Thus,  it  is 
pleasant  to  think,  the  wheat-fields  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South- 
west lift  the  level  of  life  in  all  the  white  man's 
world. 

Meantime  the  crowded  areas  of  Asia  have 
no  such  lands  for  relief.  No  country  held  by 
Europeans  welcomes  Asiatic  immigrants;  and 
no  such  relief  from  overcrowding  and  from 
poverty  in  India,  China,  and  Japan  is  ap- 
parent as  the  North  American  continent 
affords  during  these  centuries  to  the  densely 
settled  parts  of  Europe.  The  problem  of 
Asiatic  emigration  and  economic  upbuild- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  serious  that  lies  before 
mankind. 

ECHOES  FROM  THE  HAGUE 

GREAT  Britain's  proposal  to  the  Hague 
Conference  that  armaments  be  limited, 
and  military  expenditures  thereby  reduced, 
received  only  indifferent  support.  But  it  is 
surely  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  when 
the  British  Government — "the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas" — announces  that  it  is  willing  once  a  year 
to  exchange  plans  for  new  battleships  with 
any  other  Power  Ukeminded. 


The  chief  opposition  came  from  Russia. 
M.  Nelidoff,  the  president  of  the  Conference, 
declared  the  proposition  to  be  "immature,"  and 
explained  how  harmful  to  the  interests  of  peace 
a  discussion  would  be.  Yet  the  Czar's  main 
object  in  calling  the  Conference  of  1899  was  the 
very  measure  that  his  representative  calls 
"immature."  But,  then,  the  Czar's  battle- 
ships had  not  gone  out  of  commission  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  When  his  fleet  shall  have  been 
replaced  with  new  ships,  the  Russian  delega- 
tion may  find  the  limitation  of  armaments  to 
have  approached  maturity. 

However,  there  is  no  real  reason  for  anybody 
to  worry  over  new  battleships,  larger  pro- 
jectiles, and  more  powerful  explosives.  All 
human  experience  proves  that  a  strong  fighting 
force  is  a  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
arbitration  at  a  time  when  diplomatic  relations 
are  out  of  joint.  The  peace  of  Japan  is  much 
more  secure  since  the  performances  of  Admiral 
Togo's  squadron;  and  the  marksmanship 
records  of  the  United  States  Navy  are  stronger 
guarantee  of  our  own  quietude  than  all  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  The  Hague.  The  mere 
knowledge  that  we  possess  the  secret  of  dunnite 
— an  explosive  more  powerful  even  than  that 
which  turned  victory  to  Japan — will  outweigh 
the  oratory  of  many  diplomats. 

At  any  rate,  the  action  of  the  Conference  is 
no  bar  to  limitation  of  military  expenditure 
through  treaties.  At  the  close  of  M.  Nelidoff's 
long  speech  explaining  the  immaturity  of 
England's  proposal,  the  Conference  heard  read 
a  treaty  between  Argentina  and  Chile  by  which 
each  nation  will  reduce  its  fighting  force. 

II 

General  Porter  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
peace-loving  men  for  a  sensible  suggestion  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  compulsory 
arbitration.  Germany  had  taken  the  lead  of 
half  a  dozen  states  in  opposing  this  measure, 
on  the  ground  that  questions  of  national  honor 
might  be  involved.  Thereupon,  General  Porter 
submitted  a  long  list  of  topics — such  as  customs 
regulations,  copyright  laws,  relations  between 
companies  and  employees — and  asked  that  the 
Conference  declare  that  these  subjects  do  not 
involve  "  national  honor."  If  this  be  not  agreed 
to,  he  suggests  that  individual  nations  take  the 
matter  up  and  agree  on  as  many  items  as 
possible.  Arbitration  of  disputes  on  such 
questions  shall  then  be  compulsory  so  far  as 
the  nations  so  agreeing  are  concerned.     If  hi* 
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recommendation  result  in  making  obsolete  the 
time-worn  phrase  "national  honor,"  so  fre- 
quently used  as  a  cloak  for  greed  and  bullying, 
General  Porter  will  have  performed  another 
real  service. 

Ill 

The  next  Conference  is  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1914,  if  the  proposal  of  the  American 
delegation  be  adopted.  In  the  meantime,  we 
shall  see  the  establishment  of  the  International 
High  Court  of  Justice,  which  will  be  the  most 
august  judicial  body  in  the  world.  According 
to  the  present  plan,  this  Court  will  consist  of 
fifteen  judges — nine  from  Europe,  four  from 
America,  and  two  from  Asia.  It  will  be  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  all  com- 
missions that  have  to  do  with  international 
disputes.  This  Supreme  Court  of  the  World 
will  be  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Choate,  whose 
addresses  not  only  made  him  a  commanding 
person  in  the  Conference,  but  really  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  proposition. 

The  opposition  to  this  tribunal  comes  from 
the  nations  that  are  not  Powers — chiefly  from 
the  Latin-American  states,  whose  sense  of 
proportion  needs  readjustment.  It  is  a  re- 
grettable fact  that  some  of  the  Latin-American 
delegates  have  taken  their  admission  to  the 
Conference  too  seriously.  They  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  estimate  their  importance  to 
•the  world's  peace  by  their  individual  titles 
and  medals,  rather  than  by  the  relative- 
standing  of  their  respective  countries — Ven- 
ezuela would  rank  with  Germany,  cr  higher! 
This  is,  unfortunately,  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  small  republics 
were  probably  invited  to  the  Conference  some- 
what in  the  same  spirit  that  the  eldest  sons  of 
English  peers  are  given  access  to  the  House  of 
Lords — that  they  may  serve  an  apprenticeship 
in  international  affairs.  It  was  not  expected 
that  a  forty-first-rate  nation  would  insist  upon 
representation  equal  to  that  of  a  first-rate- 
Power. 

IV 

This  racial  characteristic  is  further  shown 
in  the  plans  for  a  Central-American  Peace 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Washington  early  in 
the  coming  year.  The  five  Central-American 
states  have  agreed  to  submit  their  quarrels  to 
the  joint-umpireship  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  that  an  end  may  be  brought  to  the 


senseless  revolutions   that  have  long  blocked 
the  road  to  prosperity. 

But  the  significant  announcement  is  also 
made  that  none  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  these  republics  that  are  now  at  Wash- 
ington will  be  members  of  the  Conference — on 
account  of  petty  jealousies  that  exist.  The  one 
great  need  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  is 
a  generation  of  men  of  larger  calibre — states- 
men to  replace  the  excitable  little  office-seekers 
with  their  pompous  titles  and  their  fondness  for 
epaulettes. 


But,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  nations  have  not 
agreed  upon,  we  are  on  the  high  road  to  peace. 
The  Great  Powers  have  come  closer  together — 
the  nations  that  have  Dreadnoughts,  and 
torpedo  flotillas,  and  explosives  against  which 
there  is  no  human  protection.  The  Powers 
that  really  hold  the  world's  peace  in  their  hands, 
and  that  police  the  high  seas  and  the  semi- 
civilized  lands,  have  had  no  serious  disagree- 
ment on  the  main  subject  that  brought  the 
Conference  together.  War  has  not  been  abol- 
ished, and  will  not  be.  Men  have  not  wholly 
ceased  to  knock  each  other  down  under  great 
provocation,  though  we  have  excellent  statutes 
and  a  strong  public  sentiment  against  it.  And 
nations  are  only  men  in  mass. 

But  public  opinion — the  real  peace-com- 
pelling power  anywhere — is  stronger  for  peace 
than  it  ever  has  been  in  human  history. 

INTERESTING  INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES 

DURING  the  first  half  of  this  year  43.000 
more  persons  went  from  New  York  to 
Europe  than  during  the  same  period  last  year; 
and  the  total  number  of  passengers  this  half- 
year  (exclusive  of  the  steerage)  was  nearly 
300,000.  It  is  significant  that  the  greatest  in- 
crease is  in  the  number  of  third-class  passengers 
— persons  who  travel  at  moderate  expense. 
An  equally  surprising  increase  would  doubtless 
be  shown,  if  the  figures  were  known,  of  the 
number  of  Americans  who  have  recently  made 
a  journey  around  the  world. 

This  increase  in  the  number  of  travelers  is  a 
result,  of  course,  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
Every  year  the  number  who  can  afford  such 
a  luxury  grows  larger.  Travel,  in  fact,  is  no 
longer  a  luxury.  It  has  become  a  necessity  for 
a  large  class  of  persons.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  swelling  tide  of  travel  shows  also  an  ever- 
increasing    intellectual    curiosity.     A    trip    to 
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Europe,  until  recent  years,  was  an  amusement 
of  the  lich  or  the  business  of  merchants  or  the 
amLilion  of  students.  Now  men  who  have 
no  "business"  to  transact  go  as  a  recreation; 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  go — everybody 
goes.  Perhaps  a  million  passengers  (exclusive 
of  the  steerage)  have  gone  from  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  Europe 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  or  about  one  out 
of  every  160  of  our  total  population. 

An  English  man-of-lettcrs  recently  wrote: 
"The  time  is  coming  when  a  large  part  of 
Europe  will  become  the  play-ground  and  a 
large  part  of  the  business  of  the  people  of  our 
old  countries  will  be  to  amuse  and  to  instruct 
visitors  from  lichcr  and  newer  lands." 

While  this  stream  of  American  travel  to 
Europe  flows  strong,  stronger  than  ever  flows 
also  the  stream  of  immigration  from  Europe. 
Italy  and  some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
are  bewailing  the  drain  of  their  population  and 
arc  trying  to  forbid  it  and  are  talking  even  of 
trying  to  reverse  it.  Still  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  cry  for  men  becomes  more 
insistent.  The  number  of  abandoned  farms 
— not  in  New  England  but  in  New  York — has 
become  so  great  for  the  lack  of  farm-labor  that 
a  convention  is  to  be  held  to  discuss  remedies. 

In  the  meantime,  too,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  other  men  of  taste  and  fortune  are 
buying  great  collections  of  artistic  things  in 
Europe  for  the  enrichment  of  American  life. 

A  PROBABLE  CURE  FOR  MENINGITIS 

THE  announcement — premature,  perhaps — 
that  a  cure  for  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
is  especially  gratifying.  Since  1905,  when 
there  were  something  like  4,000  cases  of  menin- 
gitis in  New  York  City,  three  of  every  four 
proving  fatal,  Dr.  Flexner  has  been  experi- 
menting in  the  hope  of  developing  a  serum 
that  would  do  for  this  disease  what  the  diptheria 
antitoxin  has  done  for  that  disease.  That  he 
succeeded  has  for  some  time  been  the  belief 
of  his  associates,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
Institute  to  publish  its  hopes,  or  even  its  beliefs. 
Though  no  official  endorsement  of  the  report 
has  yet  come,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  a 
cure  has  been  found. 

However  well-founded  the  report  may  prove 
to  be,  it  is  well  for  the  public  to  be  conservative 
in  its  expectations.  Until  Dr.  Flexner  shall 
himself  announce   to  the  medical  profession 


that  a  cure  has  been  found,  there  must  remain 
a  measure  of  doubt.  A  serum  of  this  kind  is 
the  product  of  development,  and  is  not  a  mere 
"discovery";  time  must  therefore  elapse  before 
we  may  expect  it  to  reach  perfection. 

Even  then,  we  must  recognize  the  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  universal  application.  In 
the  case  of  diphtheria,  the  injection  of  the 
antitoxin  is  such  a  simple  operation  that  any 
physician  of  ordinary  intelligence  may  admin- 
ister it  successfully.  But  meningitis  attacks 
the  very  citadel  of  life — the  lower  part  of  the 
brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  If  rumor  be  correct, 
the  Flexner  serum  must  be  injected  into  the 
area  affected — and  only  an  expert  or  a  reckless 
physician  thrusts  his  needle  into  the  spinal 
cord  or  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

But  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  such  a 
terrible  disease — both  in  respect  to  its  death- 
rate  and  the  sufferings  of  its  victims — that  we 
welcome  any  method  that  brings  even  a  promise 
of  cure.  Physicians  the  world  over  have 
experimented  with  every  drug  that  might 
logically  do  good,  only  to  fall  back  on  the  treat- 
ment of  its  worst  symptom — the  horrible  pain. 
The  main  hope  in  every  case  has  been  that  a 
mistake  may  have  been  made  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  chief  hope  now  is  that  the  patient  work 
of  Dr.  Flexner  has  been  rewarded. 

At  any  rate,  here  is  reason  for  public  apprecia- 
tion of  scientific  medicine,  as  represented  by 
the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

It  is  a  curious  and  most  hopeful  fact  that 
while  hospitals  are  becoming  larger  and  more 
numerous  and  while  the  medical  colleges  are 
turning  out  more  doctors  every  year,  scientific 
medicine  is  working  along  lines  that  logically 
limit  the  physician's  field.  Smallpox,  once 
so  dreaded,  now  makes  small  demand  on  his 
time ;  one  physician  can  quickly  give  immunity 
to  an  entire  village.  Diphtheria  is  usually  cut 
short  in  a  community  by  the  use  of  its  anti- 
toxin. Yellow-fever  is  largely  reduced  to  the 
simple  enforcement  of  medical  regulations. 
Malaria  also  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  exter- 
mination; it  has  fed  many  a  physician's  family 
in  certain  sections.  Tetanus,  sleeping-sickness, 
and  a  number  of  other  distressing  maladies 
have  reached  the  same  stage  as  meningitis. 

But  tuberculosis  and  cancer  yet  persist,  in  all 
their  fearful  ravages.  Typhoid  fever,  when  sani- 
tation fails,  is  still  mainly  a  question  of  careful 
nursing.  And  yet,  there  is  not  a  physician  of 
middle  life  who  does  not  expect  some  day  to 
administer  a  specific  cure  for  these  diseases. 
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"Some  months  I  have  $50  of  savings,  and  other 
months  it  is  as  low  as  $10.  There  is  only  one  savings 
bank  in  town,  and  I  have  as  big  an  account  in  it  as  it 
will  take.  It  pays  me  3§  per  cent.  I  cannot  buy  bonds 
because  they  are  too  large.  I  am  afraid  to  buy  stocks, 
because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  The  amount 
of  money  is  too  small  to  loan  as  it  comes  in.  What 
would  you  advise  as  a  safe  means  of  investing  these 
small  savings  as  they  accumulate?" 

The  above  extract  from  a  letter  puts  pretty 
clearly  the  case  of  hundreds  of  savers  and 
would-be  investors  throughout  the  country. 
Most  bonds  and  notes  are  issued  in  blocks  of 
Si, 000  and  upward,  which  puts  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  man  who  desires  merely  to 
invest  current  savings.  Yet  bonds  and  notes 
are  unquestionably  the  safest  medium  for  sav- 
ings of  this  kind.  What  has  Wall  Street  pro- 
vided to  meet  this  demand  ? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  man  who  will 
have  an  average  of  $ico  every  six  months  for 
investment  or  for  a  savings  bank.  At  the  out- 
set, good  advice  would  be  to  leave  it  in  the 
savings  bank  until  the  limit  is  reached.  In  this 
state,  the  limit  is  $3,000,  not  for  each  family,  but 
for  each  individual.  An  account  can  be  opened 
for  father,  mother,  and  each  of  the  children,  if 
one  care  to  do  it.  In  the  case  of  banks  that  pay 
4  per  cent.,  in  New  York,  this  is  good  sense. 
Not  everyone  is  fitted  to  become  an  investor. 

Failing  this,  and  presupposing  that  the  saver 
wants  to  be  an  investor,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
ways  in  which  he  can  do  it  with  safety  and  with 
profit.  First  of  all  comes  the  municipal  bond. 
New  York  City,  for  example,  issues  its  own 
bonds,  or  stocks,  in  lots  as  low  as  $10.  The 
saver  can  get  them,  to  yield  4  per  cent,  or  more. 
They  have  some  advantage  in  being  tax-free 
in  this  state.  Similarly,  in  every  state  there 
will  be  found  plenty  of  strong  municipal  bonds, 
tax-free,  that  can  be  bought  in  very  small 
blocks.  Even  Ohio,  which  taxes  nearly  every- 
thing, is  now  exempting  its  municipals.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  profitable  in  nearly 
every  case  to  get  any  bonds  of  this  sort  regis- 
tered in  your  own  name,  rather  than  have  to 
collect  the  coupons  every  six  months.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  matter  of  preference. 


The  United  States  Government  issues  its 
bonds  in  small  blocks,  usually  from  $50  up, 
but  the  Panama  Canal  loan  is  from  $20  up. 
These  bonds  are  so  high  in  price,  owing  to 
special  causes,  that  they  may  not  be  regarded 
as  fit  investments  for  savings.  The  new 
Japanese  4  per  cent,  loan  in  this  country  is  in 
blocks  of  $50,  $100,  etc.  One  Mexican  bond 
listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  may  be  bought  in 
lots  of  $100  and  multiples  of  that  sum.  These 
last  two  issues  arc  not  suitable  for  every  saver 
of  money,  but  they  are  fairly  good  all-around 
investments  for  the  average  man  to  own. 

Turning  to  corporation  bonds,  which  should 
naturally  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the 
investment  of  the  people,  one  finds  only  a  few 
of  the  big,  popular,  widely  scattered  bond 
issues  made  in  blocks  of  $100  or  less.  Some 
of  the  very  old  bonds,  such  as  the  Alabama  & 
Vicksburg  or  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  issues, 
created  to  attract  the  subscriptions  of  the 
neighbors,  were  made  in  such  small  blocks. 
In  fact,  the  Southern  railroads  have  always  been 
inclined  to  make  their  bonds  smaller  than  the 
Northern  bonds,  because  popular  subscription 
has  very  often  been  essential  to  the  building  of 
the  smaller  roads  of  the  South. 

The  smallest  listed  railroad  bond  of  which 
I  know  anything  was  issued  in  1877,  and  will 
be  paid  off  next  July.  It  is  called  the  Buffalo 
&  Southwestern  first-mortgage  bond.  It  bears 
6  per  cent.,  and  was  issued  in  blocks  of  $50. 
The  road  is  a  part  of  the  Erie.  There  are  two 
or  three  other  small  bond  issues  on  the  old 
branches  of  the  Erie  that  have  bonds  in  blocks 
of  $100,  but  all  the  well-known  newer  bonds  of 
that  system  are  in  blocks  of  from  $500  upward. 
If  one  go  through  the  list  of  bonds,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  nearly  all  the  issues  in  blocks 
of  $100  are  dated  in  the  twenty  years  from 
1865  to  1885.  It  was  a  period  in  which  the 
builders  of  roads  sought  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies and  get  the  help  of  the  people  through 
whose  land  they  built. 

Nowadays,  an  occasional  railroad  makes  its 
bonds  in  such  small  blocks,  but  usually  it  is 
only  when  the  bonds  are  to  be  listed  in  Ger- 
many, or  France,  or  Holland.    The  new  4^  per 
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cent,  mortgage  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  is 
made  in  $100  pieces,  chiefly  because  a  large 
part  of  it  is  placed  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many. The  foreign  people  like  small  blocks 
of  bonds,  because  they  are  habitual  buyers  of 
bonds,  investing  their  monthly  savings  regularly 
in  this  way.  France,  of  course,  is  the  most 
notable  country  for  this  kind  of  buying.  When 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  made  a  loan  in 
Paris,  last  year,  it  made  the  notes  in  blocks  of 
500  francs,  about  $96.  These  notes  are  listed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  savers  of  money  in  small  lots 
might  get  some  of  them;  but  they  have  only  3§ 
per  cent,  interest  and  are  not  very  cheap. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  lamentable  lack  of  such 
bonds  available  for  regular  investment  of  small 
sums  of  money.  That  is  the  main  reason  why 
the  average  man  throughout  the  country  does 
not  know  what  a  bond  is,  and  thinks  that  only 
the  rich  can  own  bonds.  It  is  an  impression 
that  has  done  more  harm  to  the  people  and  the 
railroads  than  almost  any  other  single  factor 
in  the  situation.  The  American  is  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  our  great  companies  to 
any  extent.  It  is  a  very  serious  weakness,  and 
is  recognized  as  such  by  all  foreign  critics  of  our 
finance  and  by  a  few  home  critics. 

The  result  is  that  the  very  small  investor  is 
left  to  be  the  prey  of  the  sharper  and  the 
swindler.  Mining  shares,  wild  flotations  in 
small  industrial  stocks,  traps  of  all  sorts  are 
almost  invariably  issued  in  lots  of  $1  and  up. 
Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are  even  smaller.  They 
are  paraded  as  the  only  feasible  means  of 
investing  small  sums.  They  blatantly  adver- 
tise themselves  as  invented,  projected,  and 
intended  to  provide  the  small  saver  of  money 
with  a  medium  for  investment.  Thousands  of 
people  are  swindled  every  year  for  just  this 
reason.  If  a  means  were  invented  whereby 
the  great  sound  mass  of  investment  securities 
could  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
people  of  small  means,  and  the  people  could 
be  taught  that  they  are  within  reach,  millions  of 
dollars  could  be  saved  to  the  people  each  year. 

At  present,  there  are  several  good  companies 
in  this  country  making  investments  on  just  this 
plan  for  the  people.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
real-estate  companies.  Their  bonds  take  vari- 
ous forms.  The  only  trouble  about  them  is  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  the  good  from  the  bad. 
Probably  more  than  half  the  companies  that 
now  do  this  sort  of  business  are  not  sound.  A 
small  number  of  the  concerns  are  perfectly 
safe,   sound,   and   conservative.     Perhaps   the 


most  interesting  feature  of  this  group  of  com* 
panies  is  the  way  they  have  gone  after  the  small 
investor. 

Recently,  the  writer  encountered  an  offer 
made  by  one  of  these  companies  to  sell  a  $1,000 
bond,  payable  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  about 
$71  per  annum.  In  other  words,  the  investor 
who  can  figure  on  having  $71  per  year  to  invest 
can  deposit  it  with  that  company,  get  a  receipt 
for  it,  and  consider  it  safe.  He  does  the  same 
thing  each  year  for  ten  years,  making  $710  in 
all.  After  the  last  payment,  he  gets  $1,000  in 
cash.  It  looks  as  though  it  were  an  offer  to 
give  the  investor  something  for  nothing.  In 
reality,  it  is  merely  paying  him  compound 
interest  at  nearly  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  use  of  his  money,  and  is  a  desirable  invest- 
ment of  its  class.  Variations  of  this  plan  of 
investment  will  be  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  real-estate  field. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  growth  of  this  busi- 
ness and  the  intelligent  effort  of  the  promrters 
of  other  and  less  praiseworthy  enterprises  have 
taken  away  from  the  field  of  railroad  and  strong 
industrial  investment  in  the  past  two  years  or 
so.  Unless  the  makers  of  railroad  bonds  and 
their  bankers  realize  this  fact  shortly,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  flood  of  money  flowing 
into  the  newer  forms  of  bonds  and  a  diminishing 
flood  flowing  to  the  big  corporation  bonds  and 
notes.  It  is  time  that  s  .mething  were  done  to 
offset  the  tendency  of  the  retailers  of  other 
bonds  to  sell  them  on  the  instalment  plan  to 
the  smaller  investors  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  railroad  bonds 
should  not  be  sold  in  the  same  way.  The  time 
must  come  when  either  the  railroads  will  split 
their  bond-  i  "to  '  mall  lots,  or  the  bankers  who 
sell  them  will  sell  on  the  instalment  plan.  A 
man  who  saves  $200  per  annum,  on  an  average, 
should  be  able  to  buy  a  $500  bond  in  two  years 
and  a  half.  In  the  meantime,  the  banker 
should  pay  him  interest  on  his  instalments  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  4  per  cent.  The  writer  has 
no  doubt  that  within  the  next  ten  years  a  busi- 
ness of  this  kind  will  spring  up  among  the  great 
banking  houses  of  New  York,  and  that  it  will 
not  only  bring  wealth  and  credit  to  the  bankers 
who  carry  it  on  but  will  also  serve  as  the  most 
powerful  incentive  toward  making  the  American 
people  a  race  of  investors,  as  are  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Swiss. 

Of  course,  there  are  objections,  Dut  most  of 
them  are  trivial.  They  have  been  surmounted 
in  other  countries,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the 
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other  companies  noted  above.  They  can  also 
be  surmounted  in  the  trade  of  selling  high- 
class  bonds,  once  the  tradition  of  the  Wall  Street 
banker  is  laid  aside.  That  tradition  makes  a 
bond  a  $i,cco  instrument,  and  makes  the 
investor  a  rich  man.  No  intelligent  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  give  to  the  smaller  investor 
the  same  chance  that  is  afforded  to  the  larger 
investor  in  railroad  and  high-class  industrial 
bonds.     It  is  time  that  such  an  effort  be  made. 

Turning  from  bonds,  the  small  saver  of 
money  may  find  some  field  in  the  guaranteed 
stocks,  usually  issued  in  lots  of  $ico  but  fre- 
quently in  shares  of  $50  or  $25.  These  stocks 
are  mostly  the  capital  cf  small  railroads  and 
industrials  leased  by  the  great  railroads  and 
trusts.  The  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  all  have  solid  guaranteed  stocks. 
Some  of  them  sell  very  high.  Most  of  the 
stocks  guaranteed  by  the  Eastern  railroads 
yield  the  investor  little  more  than  4  per  cent. 
They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  being 
tax-free,  like  most  stocks.  Also,  they  are 
perfectly  safe.  Almost  any  strong  banking 
house  will  furnish  a  list  of  such  stocks  on  re- 
quest, with  prices.  A  few  good  banking 
houses  in  Wall  Street  make  a  specialty  of 
them.  As  a  class,  the  writer  believes  that 
there  is  no  other  form  of  investment  better  than 
this  for  the  man  who  would  save  his  money  in 
small  blocks. 

The  list  of  railroad  stocks  and  of  industrials, 


of  course,  affords  an  unlimited  field.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  The  World's 
Work  hesitates  to  advise  taking  them  for 
savings.  If  a  man  wants  to  buy  stocks  of  this 
sort,  it  is  fir  better  to  buy  the  good,  solid,  pre- 
ferred stocks  of  the  best  roads  than  to  buy  the 
common  stocks,  subject  to  wide  changes  in 
price,  up  or  down,  and  subject  to  market 
influences  of  various  sorts.  At  a  time  like  the 
present,  a  man  might  well  select  stocks  like 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  preferred,  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern preferred,  Union  Pacific  preferred,  Atchison 
preferred,  and  put  his  savings  into  them.  The 
only  danger  is  that  if  a  man  gets  the  habit  of 
buying  these  listed  stocks  he  is  apt  to  persist  in 
it,  both  in  booms  and  depressions.  Unless  he 
wants  to  be  called  upon  to  use  considerable 
discretion  at  all  times,  he  might  far  better  leave 
the  listed  stocks  entirely  alone. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  answer  to  the 
query  with  which  this  article  began.  The 
field  is  fairly  wide,  but  not  yet  wide  enough. 
The  most  desirable  of  all  the  chances  for  invest- 
ment is  still  practically  closed  to  the  regular 
saver  of  small  funds.  That  it  will  be  opened 
soon  is  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  the  writer. 
In  the  meantime,  the  saver  of  this  character 
may  find  his  best  chance  in  the  stocks,  or  even 
in  the  real-estate  field  if  he  is  able  to  discrimi- 
nate. We  do  not  recommend  investment 
through  insurance  policies.  If  you  want  in- 
surance, for  its  own  sake,  buy  it;  but  it  is  not 
a  profitable  form  of  investment. 
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THE    ADVANTAGES    TO  A   BUSINESS    HOUSE  OF  INVESTING 
A    PERCENTAGE    OF    ITS    SAVINGS     IN    GILT-EDGE     BONDS 

BY 

C.  D.  WHITEFIELD 


TWO  men,  after  the  habit  of  Americans, 
were    talking    business   on   the   train. 
Said  the  man  from  New  York   to  the 
man  from  Chicago: 

"Your  house,  you  say,  is  ten  years  old;  how 
have  you  prospered  ?" 

Said  the  man  from  Chicago: 
"  Judge  for  yourself.     I  started  with  nothing 
but  an  unbounded  faith  in  myself.     I  now  own 
$25,000  worth  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  a  build- 


ing, $20,000  worth  of  steel  and  iron  in  the  shape 
of  machinery,  $50,000  worth  of  manufactured 
goods.  But" — and  his  face  lighted  up  with 
pride — "I  have  $2,000  worth  of  gilt-edge  rail- 
road bonds." 

The  New  York  man  studied  over  this  for  a 
long  time,  with  the  result  that  the  incident 
changed  his  philosophy  of  business  manage- 
ment. He  saw  that  of  all  the  possersions  of 
his    Chicago    friend,    the   ownership   of    some 
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securities  which  could  be  turned  into  immediate 
cash  was  the  thing  that  he  most  prized. 

The  New  York  merchant  told  the  story  to  his 
partners  and  suggested  that  they  put  aside  from 
the  business  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  pay-roll  each  week  and  invest  it  in  first- 
class  securities. 

Said  one  partner:  "Why  tie  up  in  securities 
yielding,  say,  5  per  cent.,  money  which  if  em- 
ployed in  our  active  business  will  yield  20  or  30 
percent.?" 

The  answer  came  quickly:  "Why  pay  in- 
surance when  the  money  thus  spent  would  yield 
more  gain  in  trading?  There  should  be  a 
financial  insurance  begun  and  carried  on  in 
good  times  to  guard  against  sudden  emergencies. 
Most  men  of  long  experience  have  walked  the 
floor  in  times  of  tight  money.  Many  men  have 
done  it  every  week  when  the  pay-roll  hung  over 
a  depleted  bank-account.  Having  passed 
through  this  experience  once,  few  men  like  to 
contemplate  a  second  term  of  similar  trials. 

"  Beside,  walking  the  floor  kills  initiative  and 
power  in  every  other  direction.  The  Chicago 
man's  plan  draws  the  kind  of  sharp  distinction 
between  brick  and  mortar  assets  and  market- 
able securities  that  we  need  to  think  about  now 
and  then.  In  a  young  business,  any  sort  of 
asset  must  answer;  as  a  business  grows  older, 
it  is  worth  while  to  protect  its  improved  con- 
dition and  to  have  at  least  enough  of  the  market- 
able kind  of  assets  to  help  through  a  tight  place. 

"Another  valuable  feature  of  the  plan  is  that 
it  leads  to  saving  instead  of  spending,  a  virtue 
as  valuable  for  a  business  house  as  for  an  in- 
dividual." 

Said  another  partner:  "But  this  money 
might  be  used  in  enlarging  the  output  of  the 
house." 

Replied  the  first:  "To  which  I  answer  that 
10  per  cent,  of  the  pay-roll — or  5  per  cent.,  or 
2  per  cent.,  if  you  like — invested  in  securities 
will  not  seriously  retard  the  development  of  a 
firm;  if  a  house  crowds  in  its  earnings  as  fast  as 
that,  it  needs  this  reserve  all  the  more.  It  needs 
to  check  a  headlong  flight  of  business  frenzy." 

"  But  suppose  the  bonds  go  down  ?" 

"  Suppose  they  do  ?  They  are  locked  in  your 
safe;  they  pay  their  interest — all  pure  profit. 
We  need  not  worry.  There  is  only  one  sure 
way  to  make  money  in  Wall  Street :  never  sell 
at  a  loss.  If  worst  comes  to  worst — and  prob- 
ably worst  won't  come  to  worst — this  very  habit 
leads  to  caution;  the  bonds  can  be  borrowed  on 
when  credit  is  strained." 


The  things  here  related  happened  about  five 
years  ago.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  man, 
there  was  an  interesting  sequel. 

The  firm  prospered  as  most  firms  have  done 
in  the  last  five  years.  The  money  was  regularly 
sent  to  the  brokers  in  weekly  instalments.  Most 
of  the  bonds  purchased  were  in  from  $3,000  to 
S5, 000  lots,  but  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $200 
a  week.  In  all  cases,  high-class  securities  were 
chosen.  When  one  lot  was  paid  for,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  firm,  registered,  and  locked 
up,  and  payment  on  a  new  lot  begun.  In  the 
five  years  the  prices  of  bonds  varied  not  very 
greatly.  Occasionally  the  banker  advised  the 
change  of  one  security  for  another,  but  this  was 
always  done  at  a  profit.  The  New  York  man 
remembered  Baron  Rothschild's  reply  to  the 
question,  How  did  you  make  your  fortune? 
"  By  never  buying  at  the  bottom  or  selling  at  the 
top." 

The  statements  of  the  firm  in  which  these 
securities  were  listed  as  part  of  its  assets  always 
attracted  the  favorable  and  somewhat  surprised 
attention  of  the  banks  where  the  firm  kept  its 
account. 

In  the  last  summer  (of  this  year),  this  New 
York  house  needed  for  a  proper  business  oppor- 
tunity a  larger  line  of  discount  than  usual,  ex- 
actly at  the  time  when  banks  looked  askance  at 
any  increase  of  accommodation,  no  matter  how 
good  the  borrower.  A  competitor's  difficulty  in 
getting  ready  money  had  given  the  opportunity 
of  which  the  house  wished  to  avail  itself. 

The  bank  president  was,  with  many  apologies 
and  explanations,  disposed  to  decline  to  extend 
the  line  of  discount. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  merchant,  "I'll  go  to 
my  brokers  and  borrow  on  my  bonds;  if  I  can't 
rely  on  you  for  money  when  I  most  need  it,  I 
must  get  it  elsewhere." 

Naturally,  the  bank  president  didn't  let  him 
go  to  the  broker;  there  is  too  great  a  demand 
for  good  accounts  in  these  days  of  competition. 

From  the  banker's  point  of  view,  the  plan  has 
many  advantages.  Not  only  is  an  additional 
safeguard  thrown  about  his  risk,  but  any  class 
of  good  investment  security  which  shall  be 
taken  out  of  Wall  Street  and  locked  up  in  the 
safes  of  conservative  business  men  makes  for 
stability  and  strength. 

The  man  from  New  York  has  never  eased  to 
thank  his  Chicago  friend  for  starting  the  busi- 
ness insurance  idea  in  his  mind,  and  this  story 
is  written  in  the  hope  that  its  telling  may  sug- 
gest to  other  business  men  to  go  and  do  likewise, 


THE    BURIAL   OF    PERE    MARQUETTE 

One  of  tour  reliefs  made  bv  Mr.  MacNeil  for  the  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 
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THE  VARIED   WORK  OE  MR.   HERMON  A.   MacNEIL    AM)   MRS.   CAROL  BROOKS   MacNEIL 

BY 

JEAN    STANSBURY   IIOLDEN 


f    I    ^HE  recent  dedication  of  the  McKinley 
monument  in  front  of  the  State  House 


1 


at  Columbus,  O.,  not  only  disclosed 
to  public  view  a  superb  work  of  art  and  a  faith- 
ful representation  of  the  late  President;  it  also 
brought  again  to  public  notice  Air.  Hermon 
A.  MacNeil,  a  young  sculptor  whose  previous 
work  had  received  wide  recognition.  Insepa- 
rably associated  with  Mr.MacNeil,  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  know  him  and  his  work,  is  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Carol  Brooks  MacNeil,  herself  a  sculptor 
and  a  designer  of  beautiful  things.  This 
artist  family  also  includes  two  handsome  boys 
who  play  about  the  studio  and  sometimes  pose 
as  models. 

Though  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  Paris 
and  of  Rome,  Mr.  MacXeil  follows  the  late 
Augustus  Saint- Gaudens  in  being  distinctly 
American  in  his  work.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  McKinley  statue  and  who  had  known  the 


late  President  most  intimately  have  been  im- 
pressed chiefly  with  its  naturalness. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  way  he  looked  when  we 
congratulated  him  on  his  nomination,"  they 
say;  or  "He  stood  like  that  when  we  welcomed 
him  at  the  station  the  first  time  he  came  home 
from  Washington."  It  was  this  quality  of 
naturalness  that  first  endeared  St.  Gaudens  to 
the  general  public  when  his  Farragut  was 
unveiled;  and  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
that  sculptor's  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Sherman. 
A  foreign  visitor  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
McKinley  statue  would  feel  instinctively  that 
here  stands  a  great  American  statesman. 

In  securing  this  result,  Mr.  MacXeil  had  no 
easy  task.  McKinley's  figure  was  essentially 
unheroic;  his  head  was  good,  but  not  striking; 
nor  were  his  features  salient  or  picturesque. 
But  ihe  artist  went  to  his  work  with  an  energy 
that  overlooked  no  representation  of  the  late 


MR.   HERMON   A.   MacNEIL 
Whatever  he  touches  is,  in  its  very  essence,  American 


MRS.    CAROL   BROOKS   MacNEIL   AND   THE    TWO    BOYS 
An  artist  with  time  to  give  to  music  and  friends  and  children 
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President;  he  even  sought  out  and  mack-  a 
sketch  of  a  man  who  was  said  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Mckinley.  The  result  of 
his  work  has  commended  itself  alike  to  those 
who  loved  President  McKinley  and  to  those 
who  merely  idealized  him  as  a  patriot. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT   McKINLEY 

1-riim  the  monument  at  Columbus,  0.,  by  Mr.  H.  A.   Mai  Neil 

The  statue  stands  upon  a  pedestal  Hanked 
by  two  lower  wings,  in  the  middle  of  a 
hemicycle.  At  one  end  is  a  bronze  group 
symbolizing  Industry;  at  the  other  end 
is  a  corresponding  group  representing  Pros- 
perity. Industry  is  typified  by  a  large,  Peter 
Visscherdike  figure  listening  to  a  young  student 


"INDUSTRY" 

A  detail  of  the  McKinley  Memorial,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  MacNeil 


'PROSPERITY  and  PEACE" 
A  detail    of  the  McKinley  Memorial,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  MarNeil 
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■ — the  philosophic  mind  that  inspires  and 
directs.  Nothing  that  Mr.  MacNeil  has  yet 
done  is  more  exquisite  than  the  smaller  figure 
in   this  group.     Prosperity,   in   the  other  ter- 


•THE  ZEPHYR" 
By  Mr.  MacNeil 


the  beauty  of  the  whole,  without  distracting 
attention  from  the  central  figure. 

the  divp:rsity  of  his  work 

The  McKinley  statue  is  the  first  masterpiece 
of  this  kind  that  Air.  MacNeil  has  produced. 
His  best-known  figures  are  his  Indians,  but 
his  creations  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects — 
from  a  large  and  very  high  relief  ("Out  of 
Chaos  Comes  the  Dawn")  designed  for  the 
entrance  to  a  mausoleum,  to  a  tiny  dancing 
figure  fitly  named  "The  Zephyr";  from  a 
chimney-cap  for  the  artists'  own  studio,  to  the 
fountain  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition; 
from  a  soldiers'  memorial  in  the  street  of  a 
Massachusetts  village,  to  the  busts  of  univer- 
sity professors  and  regents.     At  this  time  he  is 


minal,  is  represented  by  a  fine  type  of  heroic 
womanhood  who  shields  with  one  arm  the 
child    Peace.     These   figures   greatly   enhance 


"THE  MOQUI  RUNNER" 
By  Mr.  MacNeil 

engaged  upon  an  important  work  intended  to 
fill  a  large  wall-space  in  the  State  House  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  this  the  late  Senator 
O.  H.  Piatt  is  represented  in  high  relief  in  a 
medallion  surrounded  by  symbolic  figures  and 
inscriptions — the  whole  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
While  his  work  shows  this  variety  in  subject 
and  in  treatment,  one  quality  runs  through  it 
all :  whatever  he  touches  is,  in  its  very  essence, 
American;  it  smacks  of  the  soil.  Foreign 
training  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
best  the  past  has  to  offer  have  left  him  unaf- 
fected in  this  respect.  His  strongly  artistic 
nature  has  this  quality  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  poet  remembers  his  youth.     It  was  shown 
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in  an  incident  that  dates  back  to  his  student 
days  at  Rome.  It  is  said  that  one  morning 
when  the  Alban  Hills  showed  white  a-top,  he 
stripped  off  his  student  blouse,  hurried  to  the 
summit  of  the  highest  hill,  filled  his  lungs  with 
the  cold  air,  rolled  a  snowball,  and  then  re- 
turned with  renewed  enthusiasm  to  dusty 
Rome  and  the  study  of  the  past.  "The  Sun 
Vow"  is  another  instance;  distinctly  American 
in  its  conception  and  execution,  it  was  modeled 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  without 
so  much  as  a  breath  of  the  past  influencing 
the  mind  and  hands  of  the  sculptor. 


Oregon,  and  in  Oregon  the  statue  now  stands. 
It  recalls  one  of  the  most  dramatic  situations 
in  all  history.  The  Red  Man,  supposing  him- 
self to  be  alone  in  the  universe,  the  sole  ward 


"THE    PRIMITIVE    CHANT"   BY    MR.    MacNEIL 

This  execution  of  "The  Primitive  Chant"  is  now  at  the  Peabody 

Institute,   Baltimore 


Mr.  MacNeil's  Indians  give  further  proof 
of  this  quality.  They  are  genuine  savages — 
not  cigar-store  Indians  nor  "Wild  West  Show" 
specimens.  They  did  not  come  to  his  studio 
to  pose;  he  went  to  them — to  the  tribes  of  the 
Northwest  and  to  the  Moquis  and  Zunis  of  the 
Southwest.  But  while  the  types  are  genuine, 
caught  "in  the  open,"  they  are  not  the  shiftless, 
saloon  types.  His  Indians  do  not  shoot  deer 
out  of  season,  nor  tap  other  men's  maples. 

"The  Coming  of  the  White  Man"  is,  per- 
haps, the  best -known  of  his  Indian  groups. 
This  stately,  clean-limbed  chief  and  his  com- 
panion  belong   to   the   Multonomah   tribe   of 


THE  PRIMITIVE    CHANT"    BY    MR.   MacNEIL 

Another  treatment  of  the  same  subject 


H.A.m^rkil 


'THE    COMING    OF   THE    WHITE    MAN"    BY  MR.  H.  A.  MacNEIL 
Presented  to  the  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  by  the  heirs  of  D.  P.  Thompson 


A    REPLICA    OF    "THE    SUN    VOW"    BY    MR.    MacNEIL 

The  original  is  owned  by  Mr.  Howard  Shaw,  of  Chicago;  the  replica  by   Mr.  W.  T.    Evans,  of 

Monti  lair,  N.  J. 
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of  the  Great  Spirit,  is  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  white  being  of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  a  hint.  Superstitious,  without  expe- 
rience, and  without  a  common  language, 
Multonomah  meets  the  stranger  like  a  brave 


signals  to  the  invader  with  the  freshly-plucked 
branch  of  an  oak.  Replicas  of  this  group 
might  be  appropriately  placed  at  central  points 
in  other  regions  where  the  Indian  once  roamed 
and  where  he  is  now  only  a  tradition. 


A    BUST   OF   MISS   BEATRICE    LONGMAXS,    BY    MR.    MacNEIL 
Miss  Longmans  is  herself  a  sculptor  and  is  now  engaged  in  executing  the  bronze  doors  for  the 

Boston  Pub-lie  Library 


man  who  feels  the  inviolability  of  the  human 
soul  and  dares  the  rest.  From  the  crown  of 
his  proud'  head  to  the  sole  of  his  well-planted 
foot,  he  shows  no  excitement.  All  trace  of 
emotion  is  left  to  the  tribesman  at  his  side,  who 


The  heirs  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Thompson,  one  of  the 
pioneer  business  men  of  Portland,  Ore.,  chose 
Mr.  MacNeil  to  give  form  and  expression  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  desire  to  leave  something 
of   value    to    the    city   as   a    memorial.     This 


"TOO   LATE,   TOO    LATE  —  YE    CANNOT   ENTER   NOW!" 
This  work  in  marble  by  Mrs.  MacNeil  is  owned  by  the  elder  Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  Chicago 
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"GOOD    NIGHT" 

By  Mrs.  MacNeil 

The  sculptor  has  given  it  the  Italian  title  "  Buona  Noti" 


THE  MacNEIL  HOYS 
A  portrait  bust  in  plaster  by  Mrs.   Mai  Neil 

group  was  the  result.  The  park  at  Portland 
rises  steep  from  the  sea  and  it  was  here,  "to 
heart's  desire,"  that  the  sculptor  placed  "The 
Coming  of  the  White  Man."  Several  smaller 
replicas  of  Multonomah  have  since  been  made 
for  private  individuals. 

"The  Sun-Vow"  is  another  tine  representa- 
tion of  essential  idealism.  All  that  the  older 
man  has  aspired  to  be,  all  that  he  has  reverenced, 
all  that  he  still  aspires  to  and  reveres  are  sug- 
gested in  his  attitude  as  he  sits  patient  at  the 
task  of  teaching  his  grandson  to  aim  high. 
This  group  was  purchased,  while  on  exhibition 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  by  Mr.  Howard 
Shaw,  an  architect  of  that  city,  and  now  stands 
upon  his  lawn  at  Lake  Forest,  111.     A  replica 


I  HE  TEAR-DROP" 

By  Mrs.  MacNeil 

Known  also  as  "  Lagrima" 


THE  MacNEIL  BOYS 
The  first  blocking  out  of  the  marble 
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A   VASE 
By  Mrs.  MacNeil 

has  since  been  made  for  Mr.  W.  T.  Evans,  an 
art-collector  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  It  has  been 
placed  upon  a  large  boulder  in  the  centre  of  his 
grounds  —  "  Wentworth  Manor ' '  —  against  a 
background  of  purple  beeches.  Time  has 
already  changed  the  brightness  of  the  bronze 
to  lovely  metallic  greys  and  browns,  which 
harmonize  well  with  the  rocky  base  and  con- 
trast equally  well  with  the  surrounding  green. 
It  is  the  only  exterior  work  of  art  at  the  Manor. 
A  smaller  reproduction  may  be  seen  at  the 
Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art,   in  New  York 


YOUNG   GIOTTO 
By  Mrs.  MacNeil 

City,  but  the  group  loses  much  of  its  impress- 
iveness  by  the  change  in  scale. 

"The  Rain  Dance  of  the  Moquis"  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  sculptor's  sojourn  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest.  A  Moqui  runner, 
with  his  hands  full  of  living  serpents,  is  whisper- 
ing soft  prayers  to  the  reptiles  in  his  grasp  as 
he  ilies  through  the  desert  to  return  them  to 


A  SAMOVAR 
By  Mrs.  MacNeil 


A   CHAFING-DISH 
By  Mrs.  MacNei! 
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the  place  from  which  they  had  been  taken  for 
use  in  the  tribal  prayers  of  the  Moquis  for  rain. 
That  subtle  grace  akin  to  beauty  in  the 
Indian  maiden  and  the  Indian  child  finds  its 
representation  in  many  of  Mr.  MacNeil's 
sketches,     figurines,     and     busts.     One     little 


heads,  are  convincingly  beautiful.  A  curious 
feature  of  Mr.  MacNeil's  work  in  this  field 
is  that  his  Indians  support  the  theory  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Red  Man.  Though 
sketched  or  modeled  from  life,  some  of  his  low- 
reliefs  of  Indian  types  are  Egyptian  in  every 


AN    INTERIOR    VIEW   OF   THE    MacNEIL   STUDIO   AT   COLLEGE   POINT 
Showing  work  in  various  stages 


creature  in  bronze  —  "Early  Toil"  —pads 
along  with  flexible,  moccasin  covered  feet, 
gracefully  carrying  a  heavy  water-jar  on  her 
back.  Several  of  his  Indian  maidens  with 
their  heavy  hair  quaintly  dressed  in  huge 
"squash-blossoms"    on    each     side    of     their 


line.     They  might  have  come  out  of  the  tombs 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

THE   MAN    HIMSl.l  1 

After  a   consideration  of  the   many  produc- 
tions of  Mr.   MacXeil  and  the  extent  to  which 
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THE   MacNEIL   STUDIO   AT   COLLEGE   POINT,  NEAR  NEW   YORK   CITY 

It  adjoins  the  MacNeil  home  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Sound 


public  recognition  has  already  come,  it  is  some 
thing  of  a  surprise  to  walk  into  his  studio  at 
College  Point — on  Long  Island,  within  sight  of 
New  York  City — and  be  greeted  by  a  boyish- 
looking  young  man  whose  beard  seems  out  of 
place.  He  takes  his  work  seriously — while 
he  is  at  it — but  he  does  not  take  his  finished 
work  so  seriously  as  one  might  expect.  If  you 
ask  to  see  the  commemorative  medals  which 
he  has  won,  you  must  wait  until  he  has  found 
them  and  rubbed  off  some  of  the  tarnish.  His 
studio  (which  is  within  a  few  feet  of  his  home) 
is  filled  with  sketches,  figures,  busts,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  sculptor,  but  the  man 
himself  makes  you  feel  that  you  are  in  a  work- 
shop, not  in  a  sanctuary  of  art  where  conversa- 
tion must  be  carried  on  in  a  language  of 
technicality.  There  is  absolutely  no  "pose" 
about  him,  and  you  may  talk  with  him  for  an 
hour  without  observing  any  trace  of  affectation 
in  manner  or  speech.  That  he  is  a  dreamer 
is  evident — but  evident  only  in  his  work.  Very 
slender,  of  medium  height,  he  has  a  fine,  com- 
pact head  and  large  eyes  that  meet  yours  with 
the  suggestion  of  a  twinkle.  His  name  betrays 
his  Scottish  origin  but  his  personality  is  that 
of  the  Latin  races. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  MacNeil  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  at  Prattville,  and  the  first 
part  of  his  professional  education  was  obtained 
at  a  normal  art  school  in  that  state.  Later  on 
came  more  ambitious  work  in  Paris,  where  he 
won  honors  in  the  Julian  School  and  in  L'Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  On  his  return  from  Paris, 
he  went  immediately  to  the  Northwest,  where 
he  sojourned  with  the  Indians  while  making 
sketches  for  the  four  bronze  reliefs  that  now 
adorn  the  Marquette  Building  in  Chicago. 
These  reliefs,  symbolizing  four  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Pere  Marquette,  the  explorer 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  early  evidences 
of  his  genius. 

Then  came  another  long  period  of  study. 
While  working  in  a  Chicago  studio  and  teach- 
ing in  the  Institute  of  Art  of  that  city,  oppor- 
tunity came  for  a  four  years'  course  in  Rome. 
Before  leaving  Chicago,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Carol  Brooks,  one  of  his  former  pupils. 
During  the  four  years,  they  studied  together 
under  the  same  masters.  Since  his  return,  he 
has  been  himself  a  teacher  in  the  best  of  Amer- 
ican art  schools.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
instructors  in  drawing  and  modeling  at  Cor- 
nell University  when  Andrew  D.  White  carried 
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out  his  long-cherished  plan  of  making  that 
institution  a  school  of  art  as  well  as  of  phil- 
osophy and  science.  He  has  also  served  as 
instructor  in  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  in 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  the  Academy 
of  Design  in  New  York.  Some  of  his  pupils 
are  themselves  artists ;  others  have  become  archi- 
tects, landscape  designers,  and  draughtsmen. 
Others  are  still  at  work  under  his  direction. 

MRS.    MACNEIL'S   WORK 

Mrs.  Carol  Brooks  MacNeil  is  the  daughter 
of  an  artist  and  grew  up  with  brushes  and 
palettes.  When  she  threw  them  aside  in  her 
preference  for  clay  and  modeling  tools,  it  was 
a  keen  disappointment  to  her  father,  but  the 
success  of  her  work  has  justified  her  decision. 
She  might  be  called  a  miniature  sculptor,  if 
there  is  such  a  phrase,  for  her  creations  are  not 
of  statuesque  proportions.  Portrait  busts  she 
has  done,  and  they  are  well  done;  but  her 
originality  has  run  rather  to  unique  designs  for 
vases,  inkstands,  fountains,  and  other  articles 
of  practical  utility.  They  are  spun  from  pure 
fancy  with  only  enough  of  the  solidly  real  to 
hold  them  down  to  earth. 

Mrs.  MacNeil's  "Too  Late,  Ye  Cannot  Enter 
Now"  represents  one  of  the  Foolish  Virgins, 


wilting  under  the  suddenly  realized  sentence. 
This  work  in  marble  is  now  owned  by  the  elder 
Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick,  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  MacNeil  has  recently  modeled  her  two 
beautiful  boys  in  one  group  and  is  now  engaged 
in  transforming  the  plaster  into  more  enduring 
marble.  This  part  of  the  sculptor's  work  is 
generally  turned  over  to  the  professional  marble- 
cutter,  but  this  portrait  bust  of  her  two  sons 
will  be  the  work  of  her  own  hands  and  may 
therefore  have  a  quality  of  tender  finish  that 
it  might  not  otherwise  receive. 

Mrs.  MacNeil  finds  time  for  her  children,  her 
friends,  and  her  music.  The  MacNeil  home  at 
College  Point  overlooks  the  Sound,  with  its 
fleet  of  yachts  and  pleasure  craft.  It  is  a 
quiet,  beautiful  spot  where  plants  and  children 
grow  in  the  sunshine,  and  yet  is  within  easy 
reach  of  New  York  City.  In  the  summer- 
time, Mr.  MacNeil  is  often  to  be  found  at  work 
in  the  open  air  back  of  his  studio,  either  in 
front  of  a  modeling  stand  or  in  a  diminutive 
garden.  When  the  tide  comes  in,  he  and  his 
boys  throw  down  their  tools  and  hasten  into 
their  bathing  suits  for  an  hour  of  recreation. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  natural  and  unrestrained 
joy,  the  sculptors  MacNeil  live  their  lives  and 
do  their  chosen  work. 
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MUNICIPAL  government  in  the  United 
States  has  nowhere  been  successful, 
and  in  many  places  it  has  been  so 
corrupt  and  inefficient  as  to  suggest  to  anxious 
minds  the  ultimate  failure  of  free  institutions. 
Yet  municipal  government  comes  nearer  to 
the  individual  citizen  than  any  other  sort  of 
government.  If  the  municipal  business  is  well 
done,  it  promotes  the  comfort  and  dignity  of 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  family.  If  it  is  ill 
done,  it  stains  and  degrades  his  whole  existence. 
The  mere  sight  of  municipal  work  done  dis- 
honestly, or  merely  shiftlessly,  is  extremely 
demoralizing    for    all    citizens.    Their    own 


standards  of  work  may  easily  be  affected  by 
the  standards  of  municipal  work;  and  any  dis- 
honesty or  lack  of  fidelity  in  municipal  servants 
is  sure  to  rob  the  mass  of  citizens  of  securities, 
comforts,  or  facilities  which  they  need,  and 
have  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly.  Moreover, 
corruption  and  fraud  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration tend  to  penetrate  the  larger  adminis- 
trations of  the  state  and  the  nation.  Let  us 
first  examine  some  of  the  sources  of  municipal 
failure  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  the  city 
government  in  this  country  was  a  mostjunfor- 
tunate  one,    It  was  copied  early  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  from  the  structure  of  the  national 
government,  and  therefore  had  its  upper  house 
—  the  aldermen,  its  lower  house  —  the  common 
council,  and  its  executive  —  the  mayor.  Now, 
city  business  is  almost  wholly  administrative 
or  executive,  and  is  very  little  concerned  with 
large  policies  or  far-reaching  legislation.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  two  legislative  bodies,  or 
even  one,  in  the  government  of  a  city.  Modern 
cities  have  to  provide  and  maintain  schools, 
roads  and  bridges,  sewers,  a  water  supply,  a 
fire  department,  courts,  police,  and  street  lights, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  numerous  helpless  and 
defective  members  of  the  community.  On  all 
these  subjects  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
what  the  people  need,  and  the  proper  supply 
of  their  needs  is  a  matter  of  purely  adminis- 
trative business.  There  is  no  question  of 
general  policy  to  be  advanced  by  public  dis- 
cussion, as  in  state  legislatures  or  Congress. 
Now  and  then  a  question  arises  which  the  will 
of  the  whole  people  properly  expressed  may 
best  settle;  but  for  the  prompt  and  conclusive 
expression  of  that  will  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum — now  well-recognized  means  of 
popular  action — are  greatly  superior  to  any 
means  of  expressing  public  opinion  which  a 
board  of  aldermen  and  a  common  council  can 
possibly  afford.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  there  is  not  a  single  item  of  municipal 
work  which  is  now  done,  or  can  be  done,  in  the 
way  in  which  the  corresponding  piece  of  work 
— if  there  was  any — was  done  when  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  American  city  government  was 
adopted.  The  conditions  under  which  muni- 
cipal business  is  now  conducted  are  so  different 
from  those  which  existed  when  the  American 
form  of  city  government  was  set  up,  that  one 
might  reasonably  expect  a  form  not  wholly 
impracticable  sixty  years  or  eighty  years  ago  to 
have  become  absolutely  unsuitable,  or  even 
impossible,  to-day. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  branch  or  de- 
partment of  city  business  to-day  which  can  be 
properly  carried  on  except  by  experts.  In  all 
departments,  amateur  executive  agents  are 
completely  out  of  place,  and  are  sure  to  be 
sources  of  inefficiency,  if  not  of  corruption. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
municipal  failure  in  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing can  be  plainer  than  the  general  proposition 
that  lawyers,  engineers,  electricians,  teachers, 
architects,  physicians,  and  similar  experts  are 
the  only  competent  persons  to  really  do  the 
work  of  cities.     Such  trained  persons  must  be 


employed  continuously  and  on  long  tenures  of 
office  in  the  service  of  a  city,  or  its  work  will  not 
be  properly  done.  The  only  question  is  how 
best  to  provide  a  suitable,  central  board  to 
select  and  employ  the  needed  experts.  The 
justice  of  this  proposition  may  be  established 
from  the  experience  of  all  the  existing  organi- 
zations for  business  purposes,  such  as  railroads, 
mills,  mines,  factories,  banks,  and  steamship 
companies.  The  administrative  work  of  all 
such  organizations  is  done  by  experts  selected, 
employed,  and  directed  by  a  small  adminis- 
trative board,  or  even  by  a  single  official.  The 
method  used  by  these  corporations  is  the  only 
method  for  a  city,  if  its  work  is  to  be  well  done. 
Imagine  the  state  of  a  railroad  or  factory  whose 
business  was  mainly  directed  by  sub-committees 
of  two  large  bodies  and  a  president,  annually 
elected  by  50,000  shareholders.  Yet  city 
business  is  very  like  corporation  business, 
except  that  it  is  not  conducted  for  a  rrofit. 

THE   CITY    NO    LONGER   ISOLATED 

Underlying  the  provision  of  a  board  of  alder- 
men and  a  common  council  for  the  American 
cities,  was  the  idea  of  two  sorts  of  representa- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  citizens — one  by  a  small 
board  elected  at  large,  and  the  other  locally 
elected  from  small  districts.  This  conception 
of  local  representation  has  become  entirely 
inapplicable  in  city  populations.  When  the 
cities  had  no  public  water-supplies,  any  family 
might  have  a  strong  local  interest  in  a  particular 
well  near  their  house;  but  now  the  interest  of 
every  family  in  regard  to  its  water-supply  is 
not  at  all  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  but  really 
in  the  pure  condition  of  a  water-shed  twenty 
or  forty  miles  away,  quite  outside  of  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  city.  In  the  same 
way,  before  the  modern  modes  of  transportation 
came  into  existence,  the  citizen  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  side- 
walk and  roadway  in  front  of  his  house;  but 
now  he  is  much  more  nearly  interested  in  the 
good  condition  and  safe  operation  of  the  200 
miles  of  electric  railway  which  maintains  for 
him  easy  communication  over  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  which  sweeps  ten  miles  round  his 
home.  Again,  the  citizen's  interest  in  roads  and 
bridges  used  to  be  limited  to  the  few  highways 
over  which  wagons  brought  his  daily  food  and 
fuel  from  the  immediately  surrounding  country; 
but  now  the  citizen  has  a  much  more  intense 
interest  in  the  skilful  operation  of  half  a  dozen 
transcontinental  railroads,  than  he  has  in  the 
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local  highways.  His  food  and  fuel,  and  the 
materials  of  his  clothing  and  of  his  shelters 
come  to  him  from  afar  on  steel  tracks  or  over 
the  trackless  ocean.  In  short,  his  real  interests 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  at  all  local 
in  the  old  sense,  and  with  every  decade  they 
grow  wider  and  wider.  When  the  former 
local  interests  thus  broadened,  the  old  idea 
of  local  representation  by  wards  or  districts 
became  absurd  and,  like  all  absurdities  in 
government,  whether  survivals  or  novelties,  bred 
mischiefs. 

TAX-PAYERS  SHOULD  BE  THE  TAX-SPENDERS 

In  the  New  England  town  governments  the 
entire  adult  male  population  exercised  an  active 
control  over  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised, 
and  the  objects  for  which  public  money  should 
be  spent.  Having  determined  these  points,  they 
left  to  a  small  board  of  Selectmen  the  entire 
administrative  business  of  the  town.  This  was 
the  wisest  and  most  successful  mode  of  demo- 
cratic government  ever  organized.  Compare 
with  it  the  condition  of  an  urban  population 
to-day  in  regard  to  the  raising  and  expenditures 
of  taxes.  In  the  first  place,  in  most  American 
cities,  the  people  who  determine  what  the  taxes 
shall  be  are  not  the  main  body  of  the  voters — 
far  from  it ;  secondly,  the  body  of  taxpayers  on 
property  do  not  determine,  as  in  the  New 
England  town,  how  the  money  raised  by  taxa- 
tion shall  be  spent ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  resident  individuals  who  pay  taxes  on  prop- 
erty is  almost  always  less  than  half  the  number 
of  legal  voters;  so  that  the  control  of  expendi- 
tures is  in  the  hands  of  resident  individuals 
who  pay  no  taxes  on  property.  In  making 
this  statement,  non-resident  taxpayers  and 
corporations  and  firms  which,  as  such,  have  no 
vote  are  of  course  excluded.  Considering  the 
importance  which  was  attached  140  years  ago  to 
the  doctrine,  "  No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion," it  is  a  singular  condition  which  confronts 
urban  populations  in  the  United  States,  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  taxpayers  have  been  de- 
prived of  every  adequate  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  taxes  they  have  paid.  Of 
course,  this  condition  of  things  tends  strongly 
to  public  extravagance,  because  the  non- 
taxpaying  voters  believe  that  their  interest  lies 
in  heavy  public  expenditures,  since  they  like 
the  fruits  of  expenditure  and  suppose  them- 
selves to  make  no  direct  contribution  to  the 
bearing  of  the  public  burdens.  They  will 
naturally  elect  agents  of  their  own  sort.     This 


is  the  root  of  much  municipal  incompetency 
and  wrong-doing. 

Another  very  serious  difficulty  in  municipal 
government  is  the  inadequate  size  and  irrational 
boundaries  of  the  municipal  unit  for  taxation. 
This  difficulty  has  been  obviated  in  some 
measure  in  some  localities  by  the  process  of 
annexing  large  suburban  areas  to  the  city 
which  is  attracting  a  growing  population.  There 
still  remain,  however,  many  instances  in  which 
numerous  separate  municipalities  occupy  an 
area  which  ought  to  be  unified  for  all  municipal 
purposes  and  for  taxation.  Thus,  in  Boston 
and  the  vicinity,  the  community  has  learnt  that 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  and  carry  on  satis- 
factory water  systems,  sewer  systems,  and 
park  systems  through  the  independent  action  of 
thirty  different  municipal  organizations  within 
eleven  miles  of  the  State  House;  and  accord- 
ingly separate  metropolitan  commissions  have 
been  organized  for  these  purposes.  The  com- 
munity has  also  learnt  that  it  is  impossible 
properly  to  regulate  public-franchise  corpora- 
tions by  separate  municipal  action,  each  munic- 
ipality working  only  within  certain  narrow  geo- 
graphical boundaries  which  the  corporations 
transcend.  The  state  has  therefore  been  called 
upon  to  provide  such  supervision.  There  are, 
however,  other  municipal  departments  in  which 
the  crying  need  of  procuring  unity  of  operation 
has  not  yet  been  recognized,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  fire  departments,  police  departments,  and 
schools.  For  each  one  of  these  departments  a 
metropolitan  administration  is  urgently  needed, 
the  present  heterogeneous  and  dislocated  ad- 
ministrations inevitably  producing  both  waste 
and  injustice.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  just  method  of  taxation  can  be  devised  to 
cover  the  three  objects  of  expenditure  just 
mentioned  without  enlarging  the  unit  of  terri- 
tory for  taxation.  The  consolidation  of  dif- 
ferent municipalities  will  generally  effect  strik- 
ing economies  and  also  produce  increased 
efficiency.  Thus, when  two  contiguous  munici- 
palities maintain  separate  fire-departments,  and 
a  fire  occurs  near  the  dividing  line,  it  is  not  the 
dozen  nearest  engines  which  rush  to  that  fire; 
the  near-by  engines  of  one  municipality  arrive 
quickly,  but  the  far-off  engines  of  the  same 
municipality,  coming  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, of  course  arrive  late  and  leave  without 
protection  the  distant  regions  where  their 
houses  are  situated.  Meantime,  there  were 
plenty  of  engines  within  easy  reach  just  across 
the  line  of  the  second  municipality.     Wherever 
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thousands  of  people  keep  their  families  in  one 
municipality  and  do  their  business  in  another, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  distribution  of  taxes 
should  be  even  approximately  equitable,  or 
that  the  expenditures  for  schools  in  particular 
should  be  equitably  divided  between  the  busi- 
ness centre  and  the  residence  quarter. 

But  it  is  in  financing  that  the  greatest 
losses  and  inconveniences  occur.  When  a 
territory  which  should  be  under  one  control  is 
divided  between  twenty  or  thirty  city  and  town 
governments,  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
different  municipalities  will  show  great  varia- 
tions, those  with  the  smallest  credit  being 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
credit  of  larger  or  richer  neighbors.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  prosperity  and  com- 
fort of  the  entire  region  are  diminished,  because 
no  intelligent  plan  can  be  made  and  carried 
out  for  either  the  construction  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highways,  bridges,  subways, 
and  other  public  works  which  ought  to  serve 
in  the  most  convenient  way  the  whole  com- 
munity. Each  petty  municipality  will  make 
its  plans  and  execute  them  without  the  least 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  surrounding 
communities.  That  the  area  under  one  city 
government  may  reasonably  be  largely  in- 
creased follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  improved 
means  of  transportation  which  have  come  into 
use  within  fifteen  years.  The  telephone  and 
telegraph  also  imply  larger  units  of  municipal 
administration  because  they  permit  wider 
dispersion  of  the  population  without  any  dim- 
inution of  the  facilities  for  intercourse. 

THE     PRESENT     SYSTEM       FAVORS   CORRUPTION 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  connected  with 
municipal  government  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  corrupt  dealings  between  the  city 
governments  and  the  corporations  which  wish 
to  obtain  valuable  franchises  for  various  semi- 
public  purposes,  such  as  transportation, 
lighting,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  service. 
The  corporation  which  wanted  a  franchise, 
limited  or  unlimited  in  time,  for  money-making 
purposes,  was  often  prepared  to  pay  the  tem- 
porary incumbents  of  the  city  offices  largely 
for  votes  to  give  the  privileges  which  the  cor- 
porations desired ;  and  the  fact  that  such  oppor- 
tunities to  make  money  frequently  presented 
themselves  to  aldermen  and  councilmen  made 
places  in  the  city  government  desirable  for  men 
who  were  ready  to  rob  their  constituents,  and 
betray  the  interests  of  the  city  in  these  ways. 


A  corruptible  city  government  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  corporation  which  was  willing 
to  corrupt,  and  the  existence  of  such  relations 
made  city  politics  selfish,  dishonest,  and  de- 
grading. The  cure  for  this  hideous  evil  must 
be  a  fundamental  one,  because  the  evil  has  two 
deep  roots ;  on  the  side  of  the  city,  a  bad  form 
of  government  combined  with  an  inadequate 
territorial  unit;  and  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
munity, a  lax  morality  as  regards  the  conduct 
of  corporations.  The  substitution  for  the 
board  of  aldermen  and  the  common  council  of 
a  small  board  in  which  power  and  responsibility 
are  concentrated  would  go  far  to  remove  from 
municipal  administration  the  weak  or  vicious 
men  who  are  capable  of  corruption;  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  municipal  area  under  one 
government  would  make  that  area  coincide 
with  the  area  desirable  for  the  activities  of  the 
public  franchise  corporations.  In  other  words, 
the  small  governing  board  of  a  great  city  having 
an  area  conterminous  with  the  region  desirable 
for  the  purposes  of  a  well-organized  electric 
railway  corporation,  or  a  gas  and  electric  light 
company,  or  a  telephone  company,  would  be 
in  position  to  exercise  the  needed  control  over 
these  monopolies.  At  present  such  companies 
have  often  to  deal  with  two,  three,  or  thirty 
different  municipalities  in  order  to  reach  the 
area  which  it  is  for  the  common  interest  of  the 
corporation  and  the  community  that  they 
should  serve.  Since  these  companies  are 
inevitably  monopolies,  they  must  be  regulated 
by  public  authority.  So  far  as  their  issues  of 
stocks  and  bonds  and  the  general  rules  under 
which  they  shall  operate  are  concerned,  the 
state  may  best  supply  the  needed  regulation,  as 
Massachusetts  has  long  done  through  the 
admirable  railroad  and  gas  commissions;  but 
the  other  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
render  their  service,  such  as  their  use  of  the 
highways,  subways,  and  conduits,  the  transfers 
on  electric  roads,  and  the  amount  of  service  to 
be  rendered,  may  best  be  controlled  by  city 
authority.  We  see  here  again  how  the  Ameri- 
can cities  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  enor- 
mous changes  in  the  mode  of  life  of  urban 
communities  which  applied  science  has  brought 
about  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

STATE    SUPERVISION  OF   CITIES 

All  proposals  for  enlarging  the  units  for 
taxation  and  municipal  administration  are 
invariably  met  by  an  outcry  in  favor  of  local 
self-government.    Has  not  Boston  a  right  to 
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govern  itself  within  its  grotesque  geographical 
boundaries?  Has  not  New  York  City  a  right 
to  govern  itself,  free  from  the  interference  of 
the  rest  of  the  state  of  New  York?  What 
business  has  any  state  with  the  administration 
of  a  great  city  within  its  borders?  The 
right  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  a  great 
city  is  so  far  created  and  maintained  by  the 
country  from  which  it  draws  its  food,  and  to 
which  it  distributes  all  sorts  of  goods  in  return, 
that  the  tributary  country  ought  to  have  a  voice 
in  its  affairs.  Thus,  eastern  Massachusetts, 
with  the  help  of  the  New  England  sea-coast 
north  of  Boston  and  of  the  Canadian  maritime 
provinces,  created  Boston  and  long  maintained 
the  city.  Railroads  have  spread  out  in  all 
directions  except  toward  the  east,  and  the 
tributary  country  which  is  also  the  area  of 
Boston's  distributing  function  has  widened. 
Through  all  this  larger  region  Boston  exerts 
a  strong  influence,  industrial,  educational  and 
political,  and  in  return  this  whole  area  contrib- 
utes incessantly  to  the  life  of  Boston.  Every 
great  city  makes  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  may  therefore 
exert  upon  all  the  moral  interests  of  the  state 
as  well  as  its  material  interests  an  influence 
which  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  In  the 
quality  of  the  government  of  the  great  city  the 
whole  state  has  in  very  truth  a  direct  interest 
which  can  only  be  properly  described  as  intense. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
city's  management  of  those  portions  of  its 
population  which  make  money  out  of  the  gross 
vices.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the  rest  of 
the  body  has  no  interest  in  the  heart,  and 
should  have  no  control  over  the  heart,  as  to 
say  that  a  state  should  have  no  interest  in  or 
control  over  the  management  of  the  great  city 
within  its  borders.  The  whole  body  needs  a 
calm,  steady,  strong  heart;  but  the  heart  can 
have  none  of  these  qualities  unless  it  be  fed, 
regulated,  and  controlled  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
body.  City  and  country  are  in  reality  bound 
together  by  a  complex  network  of  channels 
through  which  flow  the  lifeblood  of  both.  To 
think  of  the  city  as  a  detached  entity  living  for 
itself  alone,  and  therefore  entitled  to  control 
its  own  affairs  without  interference  from  out- 
side, is  to  be  blind  to  the  plainest  facts  of  the 
case  and  to  uphold  a  theory  which  can  only  be 
disastrous  in  practice.  Just  as  the  idea  of 
local  representation  has  become  inapplicable 
in  city  populations,  so  the  idea  of  local  self- 
government  without  external  interference  has 


become  inapplicable  to  cities,  particularly 
when  the  territorial  unit  of  the  city  is  too  small 
and  has  no  natural  boundaries.  In  every  state 
of  the  Union  there  ought  to  be  a  state  officer  or 
board  exercising  over  all  the  cities  in  the  state 
some  of  the  powers  which  in  England  are 
exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board.* 
That  Board  is  a  national  authority  which, 
among  other  functions  and  duties,  controls  the 
financial  engagements  and  the  expenditures  of 
local  bodies  in  two  ways:  (a)  in  most  cases, 
before  any  local  authority  can  borrow  money, 
it  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Board;  (b) 
the  Board  subjects  the  accounts  of  most  local 
authorities  to  an  independent  and  searching 
audit.  This  financial  control,  which  is  not  yet 
thirty  years  old,  has  proved  highly  useful. 
Its  legitimacy  is  unquestioned  in  England. 

The  causes  of,  or  reasons  for,  municipal 
failure  in  the  United  States  are  then  somewhat 
as  follows:  The  original  structure  of  the  city 
government  was  ill-suited  to  the  work  to  be 
done ;  and  municipal  work  has  so  changed  since 
the  American  city  government  was  constructed 
that  a  form  of  government,  originally  founded 
on  a  false  analogy,  has  become  less  and  less 
adapted  to  present  functions.  Secondly,  city 
business  being  now  much  more  elaborate,  ex- 
tensive, and  complicated  than  it  was  originally, 
inexperienced,  frequently  changing  executive 
bodies,  like  sub-committees  of  city  legislative 
bodies,  have  become  worse  than  useless;  be- 
because  the  real  business  can  only  be  done  by 
experts.  Thirdly,  the  old  idea  of  local  repre- 
sentation and  local  government  is  inapplicable 
to  modern  cities.  Fourthly,  the  city  taxpayers 
have  lost  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
tax  money  they  have  paid  in.  Fifthly,  the  unit 
of  area  for  taxation  is  so  defined  geographically 
that  a  just  system  of  taxation  has  in  many  cases 
become  impossible,  and  great  wastes  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  city  administration  are 
inevitable.  Sixthly,  the  practices  of  corporations 
that  need  public  franchises  have  been  often 
corrupt.  Finally,  legislative  remedies  for  these 
evils  have  been  hindered  by  a  false  theory  that 
a  city  ought  to  be  an  independent  entity 
managing  all  its  own  affairs,  and  accepting 
neither  aid  nor  control  from  the  state. 

The  result  of  all  these  difficulties  has  been 
that  the  entire  business  of  a  great  city  is  usually 
done  in  an  unintelligent  and  inefficient  way, 
and  often  in  a  dishonest  way.  Direct  municipal 
stealing  has  been  notorious,  and  indirect  steal- 
ing still  more  frequent  and  mischievous.     Some 
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of  the  worst  injuries  to  the  community,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  result  rather  of  stupidity 
and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities  than  of  dishonesty.  Schools  have 
not  been  provided  in  sufficient  number  or  in  the 
right  places;  roads  and  bridges  have  been  ill- 
planned,  ill-paved,  and  badly  maintained; 
water  systems  have  been  frequently  polluted, 
and  even  left  polluted  for  long  periods,  as  at 
Pittsburg;  the  police  department  has  some- 
times been  so  corrupt  and  ill-disciplined  as  to 
become  in  parts  of  great  cities  the  ally  of  vice, 
and  the  corruptor  instead  of  the  protector  of 
society;  pay-rolls  have  been  padded;  inspectors 
have  been  unfaithful ;  unreasonable  wages  have 
been  paid  for  a  bad  day's  work  and  exaggerated 
prices  for  street  lamps  and  other  city  supplies; 
trades  unions  have  been  allowed  to  introduce 
their  low  standards  of  industry  and  good -will, 
and  with  consummate  selfishness  to  keep  non- 
union laborers  out  of  cities  which  were  in  utmost 
need  of  abundant  labor;  the  term  "  city  laborer  " 
has  become  a  discreditable  title  instead  of  a 
peculiarly  honorable  one,  as  it  should  be,  and 
valuable  long-term  franchises  have  been  given 
to  monopolistic  corporations  without  adequate 
compensation  to  the  city. 

CITY    GOVERNMENT   BY   COMMISSIONS 

These  evils  have  within  recent  years  become 
so  deplorable  that  many  efforts  have  been  made 
in  a  partial  and  detached  way  to  remedy  them. 
One  tolerably  successful  method  has  been  to 
take  out  of  the  hands  of  city  governments  large 
portions  of  their  work,  and  assign  them  to  state- 
appointed  commissions.  Thus,  in  Boston,  all 
the  park  work  is  in  the  hands  of  two  commis- 
sions— one  city,  the  other  state-appointed;  the 
police  are  governed  by  an  appointed  commis- 
sioner; the  water  supply  and  the  main  intercept- 
ing sewers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  state-appointed 
commission;  the  city  library  and  the  city  hos- 
pital are  managed  by  appointed  boards  of 
trustees;  and  the  fire  department  is  controlled 
by  a  single  commissioner  appointed  for  that 
one  function..  This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
large  amount  of  municipal  business  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  small 
bodies  organized  each  for  a  special  part  of  the 
city's  work. 

Another  method  lately  come  into  successful 
use  is  to  replace  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cil by  a  single  body  whose  functions  are  wholly 
administrative.     Thus  the   city  of   Galveston 


procured  from  the  legislature  of  Texas,  after 
the  tidal-wave  catastrophe  which  almost  de- 
stroyed the  place,  a  wholly  new  city  charter 
which  gave  all  city  powers  to  a  body  of  five  men, 
of  whom  three  were  originally  appointed  and 
two  elected,  but  all  of  whom  are  now  elected 
by  the  people.  Each  of  these  five  men  has  a 
large  department  of  the  city  work  to  superin- 
tend, and  together  they  employ  the  needed 
experts  and  conduct  the  city's  business  on 
business  principles.  This  venture  of  the  city 
of  Galveston,  entered  upon  under  desperate 
circumstances,  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  copied  in  several  other  Texan  cities, 
always  with  good  results.  Moreover,  much 
older  and  larger  cities  than  Galveston  have 
adopted  that  method  for  parts  of  the  city 
administration.  Thus  the  public  schools  have, 
in  several  American  cities,  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  small  boards  which  themselves  do  no 
executive  work,  but  only  direct  and  organize 
the  experts  they  employ.  A  good  example  of 
this  method  of  accomplishing  honestly  and 
efficiently  municipal  work  has  been  set  by  Con- 
gress in  appointing  a  small  commission  to  carry 
on  the  whole  municipal  business  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  including  the  assessing  of  taxes 
and  the  spending  of  all  the  money  so  collected. 
To  be  sure,  the  case  of  Washington  is  unique, 
because  it  is  neither  a  manufacturing  nor  a 
commercial  city,  and  the  motives  which  attract 
to  it  a  considerable  population  are  peculiar. 
The  number  of  members  of  such  a  municipal 
board  would  naturally  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
city;  but  it  never  ought  to  exceed  seven.  The 
ancient  title  of  mayor  might  be  kept  in  use  by 
giving  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

These  modes  of  procuring  an  honest  and 
efficient  transaction  of  municipal  business,  or 
of  portions  thereof,  resemble  the  ordinary  mode 
of  conducting  great  industrial,  financial,  and 
transportation  companies,  and  they  also  recall 
the  original  New  England  town  government. 
They  have,  however,  been  resorted  to  perforce, 
and  not  by  the  desire  of  the  people. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  effective  com- 
missions of  this  sort  are  undemocratic,  that  they 
escape  from  the  control  of  the  people,  and  be- 
come arbitrary  and  inconsiderate  in  their 
methods  and  manners.  This  objection  requires 
some  examination.  In  the  first  place,  every 
commission,  every  small  school  committee,  and 
every  complete  city  government,  like  that  of 
Galveston,  acts  under  a  state  statute  or  charter 
which  defines  its  duties  and  powers.     It  there. 
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fore  proceeds  from  the  people.  It  ordinarily 
has  a  reasonably  long  term  of  office,  or  its 
members  are  but  slowly  replaced  year  after 
year.  Because  this  is  its  nature,  it  can  be  dis- 
interested, prudent,  fore-looking,  and  wise 
through  experience.  All  city  business,  like 
all  corporation  business,  needs  a  management 
which  is  thus  continuous,  and  so  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  exercise  foresight  and  good 
judgment  in  discerning  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  future.  It  is  impossible  to  do  city  busi- 
ness well  through  bodies  replaced  every  year 
by  an  annual  election;  if  it  were  ever  possible, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  and  the  chances  are  that 
it  was  never  possible.  The  commission  or  small 
central  board  charged  with  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  city's  business  ought  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  unless  the  existing  political  conditions 
make  it  more  prudent  to  have  it  appointed  by 
an  authority  outside  the  city,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Boston  commissions  and  partly  the 
case  at  Galveston.  In  the  successive  elections 
of  a  member  or  members  of  such  commissions, 
the  people  have  an  annual  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  content  or  discontent  with  the 
management  of  the  commissions;  but,  as  has 
already  been  said,  there  are  other  available 
means  of  procuring  direct  expressions  of  the 
will  of  the  people  on  explicit  proposals  when 
such  expressions  are  needed,  namely,  the  two 
processes  called  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum. Two  other  indirect  modes  of  bringing 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  people  to  bear 
upon  such  commissions  are  already  in  active 
use;  one  is  furnished  by  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  the  other  is  the  method  of  public  hearing. 
The  latter,  because  completely  public,  is  the 
more  effective  of  the  two.  The  annual  reports 
of  commissions,  the  public  press,  and  the  hear- 
ing, together  give  a  large  amount  of  publicity 
to  the  operations  of  such  commissions,  and  this 
publicity  will  secure  to  the  people  an  adequate 
control  over  their  operations. 

Democracy,  like  autocracy,  needs  to  keep 
account  of  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of 
human  society.  What  might  have  been  un- 
democratic a  century  ago  may  easily  be  safely 
democratic  now.  Democracy  also  needs  to 
use  in  its  governmental  business  the  scrap-heap 
which  is  so  important  to  the  sound  management 
of  industries.  It  should  throw  away  the  obsolete 
machinery  with  which  it  finds  itself  encumbered 
and  build  the  new  machinery  which  will  do  its 
work  efficiently  and  honestly  on  the  vaster 
scale  of  the  present  day. 


No  improvement  in  the  form  of  American 
city  government  can  remedy  the  existing  abuses 
and  evils,  unless  the  change  of  form  be  ac* 
companied  by  the  selection  of  a  different  sort 
of  man  to  conduct  the  new  government.  What 
then  are  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  suitable 
men  could  be  obtained  to  administer  municipal 
affairs  discreetly  and  honorably,  if  government 
by  commission  or  selectmen  should  be  adopted  ? 
The  right  men  for  the  new  sort  of  administra- 
tion would  be  experienced  business  men  wh» 
had  already  been  successful  in  their  several 
occupations,  and  who  therefore  had  a  large 
stake  in  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the 
community  over  which  they  were  chosen  to 
preside.  At  present,  almost  all  the  men  who 
serve  as  aldermen  and  councilmen  in  the 
American  cities  are  of  small  capacity,  and  have 
never  succeeded  in  any  business  or  serious 
undertaking.  Over  and  over  again  lists  of  the 
aldermen  and  councilmen  of  American  cities 
have  been  published  which  show  most  of  them 
to  have  little  or  no  property  and  no  describable 
means  of  support.  In  short,  they  are  not 
persons  who  have  given  evidence  of  capacity 
to  administer  successfully  any  large  affairs. 

SMALL  BOARDS  ATTRACT  BETTER  MEN 

In  the  first  place,  the  five  men  who  would 
administer  a  city  like  Galveston  would  each 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  power  and  direct 
responsibility,  and  the  five  united  would  have 
all  the  power.  Each  man's  term  of  service 
would  be  at  least  five  years  long;  so  that  he 
would  have  ample  time  to  prove  his  quality 
and  demonstrate  his  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity. Each  could  look  ahead  and  make 
long  plans,  and  in  all  probability  see  them 
carried  out.  The  board,  or  commission,  as  a 
whole  would  feel  that  they  had  a  trust  to 
execute,  and  that  the  means  of  executing  it 
were  in  their  hands.  Wherever  this  method 
has  been  applied,  either  to  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  city's  work,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  superior 
class  of  men  has  at  once  appeared  in  municipal 
administration.  Thus  the  school  committee 
of  St.  Louis  was  suddenly  reduced  to  twelve 
men  to  whom  were  confided  large  powers  and 
more  public  money  than  had  ever  been  appro- 
priated for  school  purposes  in  St.  Louis.  The 
result  was  that  an  admirable  board  was 
immediately  chosen,  and  the  high  quality  of 
this  board  has  been  maintained.  In  Galves- 
ton, as  soon  as  the  control  of  the  city  wa* 
placed  by  the  new  charter  in  the  hands  of  five 
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men,  suitable  men  were  found  to  do  the 
work,  although  all  the  circumstances  were 
adverse,  the  city  being  nearly  bankrupt.  In 
Boston,  the  quality  of  the  various  commissions 
and  boards,  among  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  business  has  been  parcelled  out,  has 
been  good  from  the  beginning,  and  still  is,  and 
the  work  of  these  commissions  and  boards  is 
the  best  municipal  work  done  in  Massachusetts. 
Witness  the  far-seeing  plans  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Water  Board  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Commission.  So  soon  as  the  Boston 
School  Committee  was  reduced  from  twenty- 
four  to  five,  it  was  found  possible  to  get  five 
competent  men  to  do  the  work ;  and  immediately 
the  new  Committee  commanded  to  a  striking 
degree  the  confidence  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
the  public  at  large.  On  this  Committee  of 
five  there  were  two  Catholics,  two  Protestants, 
and  one  Jew. 

If  it  be  clearly  understood  that  success- 
ful men  of  proved  capacity  are  needed  and 
wanted  for  the  city's  service,  able  men  will  be 
attracted  to  the  service,  just  because  the  stand- 
ard of  the  service  is  set  high.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  good  candidates  for  offices  with  which 
go  power,  responsibility,  and  public  considera- 
tion. To  an  office  which  requires  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  its  duties  a  high  degree  of  intel- 
ligence and  public  spirit,  public-spirited  men, 
young  and  old,  will  aspire.  Elderly  men  who 
have  already  succeeded  in  their  business  and 
become  pecuniarily  independent  will  take  office 
because  they  find  in  public  duties  a  new  interest, 
and  a  new  incentive  to  exertion.  Younger  men 


of  high  capacity  will  take  office,  because 
they  believe  that  in  public  office  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  to  advantage  what 
their  quality  is,  and  that  this  demonstration 
will  be  useful  to  them  in  other  large  affairs, 
either  public  or  private.  That  aldermen  and 
common  councilmen  have  fallen  into  contempt 
is  a  grave  misfortune;  for  that  very  fact  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  recruit  those  bodies 
with  desirable  citizens,  except  indeed  in  an 
occasional  and  spasmodic  way.  Large  school 
committees,  which  were  until  lately  the 
rule  in  American  cities,  fell  into  disrepute 
because  election  to  them  came  to  be  considered 
a  first  step  for  aspiring  politicians.  It  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  re-constitute  the  boards 
of  aldermen  and  the  common  councils  with  a 
more  effective  and  respected  class  of  citizens; 
because  those  boards  have  in  many  cases  lost 
the  greater  part  of  their  powers,  and  with  their 
powers  they  have  lost  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  consideration  of  the  public.  Whenever 
an  office  is  aggrandized,  the  man  of  capacity  who 
really  fills  the  office  will  set  a  new  standard  of 
efficient  work  for  the  office ;  hence  the  economy 
of  consolidations  in  financial,  manufacturing, 
and  transportation  enterprises.  The  enlarging 
of  units  of  organization  is  a  world-wide  ten- 
dency in  all  sorts  of  business;  so  that  the 
changes  here  suggested  in  municipal  govern- 
ment are  only  another  group  of  instances  in 
a  stream  of  tendencies.  Larger  functions  in 
fewer  hands  will  command  the  services  of 
better  men  —  of  men  honest,  efficient,  and 
public-spirited. 


THE    HUMANITARIAN    RULE    IN    PARIS 

HOW  ITS  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  CONCERNS  ITSELF  WITH  BETTERING 
THE    CONDITIONS     OF     LIFE,     ESPECIALLY    THAT     OF    THE    LOWLY 

BY 

CHARLES   EDWARD  RUSSELL 


IN  THE  dim  twilight  of  the  London  fog 
that  morning,  they  had  lighted  the  lamps 
in  the  little  police  court  and  one  blazed 
full  upon  the  place  where  the  prisoners  stood. 
The  justice  looked  down  austerely  upon  the 
woman  at  the  bar ;  she  focused  her  terrified  and 
wavering  gaze  and  looked  up  at  the  justice. 


She  was  of  Stepney;  of  the  crushed  tribe 
swarming  in  that  frightful  region.  She  bore 
the  marks  of  dirt  and  privation,  and  yet  clearly 
she  was  not  from  the  lowest  depths.  About 
her  shoulders  was  an  old  shawl,  tattered  and 
faded  to  a  dirty  yellow;  beneath,  a  gown  worn 
and  rusty  with  stains;  her  bare  toes  protruded 
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through  holes  in  her  shoes ;  her  old  black  straw 
hat  was  a  ruin.  Yet  her  hair  was  combed 
decently;  her  face,  thin  and  pathetically  lined 
by  suffering  and  fear,  was  not  blowzy  nor 
defiant  like  other  faces  in  the  prisoners'  dock; 
she  still  bore  herself  with  matronly  self-respect. 
Misery  of  her  forty  years  spoke  in  all  her  looks, 
but  not  crime  nor  gin.  Watching  there,  I 
wondered  what  desperate  assault  upon  society 
had  brought  her  to  that  cruel  pass. 

Swift  turn  the  wheels  in  a  London  police 
court.  A  policeman  said  a  few  words  and  an 
officious  looking  man  with  no  pity  in  his  face 
and  no  kindness  in  his  voice  explained  the  case. 
He  was  the  School  Board  Officer.  He  said 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  widow  with 
nine  children;  that  she  lived  in  a  basement 
tenement  of  one  room;  that  her  two  elder  chil- 
dren had  been  absent  from  school.  How 
often?  Of  a  possible  total  of  68  attendances, 
each  had  made  but  54.  The  woman  had  been 
warned  repeatedly;  she  had  persisted  in  viola- 
ting the  law;  and  it  had  become  necessary  to 
arrest  her. 

The  justice,  dignified  but  not  unkind,  asked 
the  woman  if  the  officer's  statement  was 
correct.  She  said,  in  her  frightened  way,  that 
it  was.  Only,  she  added,  she  was  desperately 
poor  and  the  children  had  been  absent  from 
school  while  they  tried  to  get  something  to  eat. 
The  justice  said  that  he  had  no  option  in  the 
matter,  and  fined  her  nine  shillings. 

She  groaned  aloud  and  said  she  could  not 
pay;  she  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world.  The 
School  Board  Officer  broke  in  again  and 
informed  His  Worship  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  issue  an  execution  against  the 
woman's  property.  He  had  visited  the  one 
room  in  which  the  family  lived  and  all  its  con- 
tents together  were  not  worth  nine  shillings. 
The  justice  reflected  a  moment  and  said  that 
he  would  give  her  a  week  in  which  to  find  nine 
shillings;  in  default  thereof,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  send  her  to  jail.  So  the  woman  went 
away  crying  and  the  wheels  ground  up  the 
next  human  fragment. 

What  were  the  nine  children  to  do,  mean- 
time, if  she  should  be  sent  to  jail?  I  do  not 
know.  Nobody  knows.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
important.  The  main  thing  seemed  to  be  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  to  punish  the  offender. 

THE   GENTLER  METHOD   OF   PARIS 

On  that  same  day,  in  some  dirty  back  street 
in  Paris,  in  a  region  akin  to  Stepney,  some  other 


widow  toiling  for  bread  in  an  attic  saw  Author- 
ity come  and  clothe  her  children  and  feed  them 
and  lead  them  happily  to  school,  and  knew 
that  whatever  else  might  happen  they  would 
be  neither  hungry  nor  cold  nor  untaught. 

Here,  then,  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor; 
the  Club  and  the  Open  Hand. 

While  London  clings  yet  to  the  Club,  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  elected  to  try 
the  Open  Hand.  One  day  it  quietly  decided 
that  it  would  not  try  with  force  and  fear  to 
drive  children  to  school  nor  to  punish  parents 
whose  poverty  compelled  them  to  keep  their 
children  at  home.  Instead,  it  would  try  first 
to  remove  the  causes  of  absence  from  school. 

The  2,714,000  people  of  Paris  are  governed, 
when  the  national  legislature  can  be  induced  to 
keep  its  hands  off,  by  this  Municipal  Council 
of  eighty  members,  four  being  elected  from 
each  of  the  twenty  wards  of  the  city.  There 
is  no  mayor  of  all  Paris,  but  each  ward  has  its 
own  mayor,  an  arrangement  that  seems  to 
work  with  much  smoothness. 

This  regulation  about  school  children  fell 
within  the  Municipal  Council's  campaign. 
One  day  the  fact  was  revealed  in  the  Council 
that  some  children  of  the  poor  were  kept  out 
of  school  because  they  did  not  have  proper 
clothing  to  wear,  and  some  others  because  they 
had  no  certainty  of  the  day's  food  unless  they 
went  out  and  earned  it.  At  once  the  Council 
sent  about  the  city  searching  for  all  such  cases, 
even  in  streets  and  corners  most  obscuie,  that 
all  might  be  verified  and  tabulated.  Then 
at  public  expense,  from  the  city's  funds,  it 
supplied  all  such  children  with  shoes  and 
clothing  and  food.  Daily  it  continues  so  to 
supply  them,  believing  that  thereby  it  is  follow- 
ing the  shrewdest  of  all  business  policies;  in 
the  Council's  view,  it  is  infinitely  cheaper  to 
prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it,  and  cheaper 
to  abolish  misery  than  to  "neglect  it.  It  not 
only  furnishes  to  the  children,  when  it  has  led 
them  into  school,  all  things  free  that  they  need 
there — books  and  slates  and  stationery  and 
instruments — but  furnishes  free  to  all  children 
that  need  it  a  daily  luncheon,  a  real  luncheon 
of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables,  cooked  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  schoolhouses  and  served  hot. 
Children  of  the  well-to-do  pay  for  their  lunch- 
eons; children  of  the  poor  pay  nothing.  An 
ingeniously  devised  system  of  checks  prevents 
the  curious  from  discovering  who  pays  and  who 
does  not,  and  spares  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  During  the  summer  vacation, 
the  city  (at  public  expense)  sends  the  poor 
children  on  excursions  to  the  country,  to  the 
seaside,  or  even  to  Switzerland,  the  outing 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  month ,  according 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  children.  In 
the  Council's  opinion,  the  way  to  have  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  vigorous  men  and  women  is  to 
have  healthy,  wholesome,  and  vigorous  boys  and 
girls.     It  believes  in  the  "  ounce  of  prevention." 

PROVIDING   HOMES   FOR  THE   POOR 

"Housing"  is  a  burning  subject  in  Paris, 
for  the  city  grows  apace  and,  as  always  happens, 
the  tendency  of  its  growth  is  to  constrict  the 
poorer  quarters.  The  problem  of  overcrowding 
is  not  wholly  solved  to  this  day ;  compared  with 
London  and  some  other  cities,  however,  few 
families  in  Paris  are  crowded.  But  the  Council 
wants  better  conditions.  Two  years  ago  it 
appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  The  commission,  disregarding  the 
convenient  fence  of  comparison  behind  which 
distressed  municipal  bodies  habitually  take 
refuge,  declined  to  say  that  Paris  was  not  as 
bad  as  it  might  be ,  but  declared  unequivocally 
that  even  the  crowding  that  exists  in  Paris  is  a 
hot-house  for  disease,  drunkenness,  and  prosti- 
tution. It  discussed  in  its  report  many  things 
that  might  be  done,  and  then  declared  that 
the  city  should  build  houses  and  offer  them  for 
rent,  giving  preference  to  the  largest  and  poorest 
families. 

But  there  was  the  Senate!  The  Council 
had  found  by  this  time  how  helpless  was  the 
task  of  breaking  a  way  through  that  august 
convocation  of  grave  and  reverend  antedilu- 
vians; and  while  it  waited  for  Providence  to 
cease  to  afflict  France  with  a  Senate,  it  turned 
to  remedies  within  its  grasp.  One  was  to 
encourage  building  societies.  These,  operating 
always  under  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  can  borrow  money  from  the  government 
savings  banks  at  3  per  cent.  These  societies 
must  build  sanitary  houses,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  official  committees.  In  Paris  the 
annual  rent  of  their  houses  must  not  exceed 
$110;  in  small  towns  the  rent  is  often  as  little 
as  $28.  All  of  these  societies  are  under  the 
Government's  control.  About  forty  of  them 
exist  in  and  about  Paris.  The  state  will  not 
allow  them  to  pay  more  than  4  per  cent,  in 
annual  dividends  to  their  shareholders.  They 
are  filling  some  of  the  suburbs  with  tasteful, 


airy,  and  sanitary  dwellings,  subject  to  purchase 
on  reasonable  and  easy  terms  by  the  tenants. 

Observant  visitors  to  Paris  must  have  noticed 
how  comparatively  free  are  its  streets  from 
idlers,  tramps,  and  outcasts.  You  do  not  hear 
of  Parisian  processions  of  the  unemployed, 
nor  of  an  ever-increasing  menace  from  regions 
corresponding  to  Stepney  and  Whitechapel, 
in  London.  One  reason  is  that  the  municipal- 
ity is  determined  that,  so  far  as  possible,  every 
man  in  the  city  shall  work  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  shelterless.  There  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  municipal  establishment,  part  workhouse 
and  part  refuge,  that  has  this  task  in  hand. 
It  exists  in  fair  numbers  throughout  the  city 
under  the  direction  of  a  city  bureau.  Any 
man  out  of  work  can  apply  in  the  daytime  at 
one  of  these  institutions  and  receive  a  ticket 
entitling  him  to  food  and  lodging  for  the  night. 
If  he  finds  work  he  does  not,  in  most  cases, 
return  to  the  refuge;  but,  in  any  event,  he  is 
sure  of  shelter  and  food.  If  his  hunt  for  work 
is  fruitless,  he  comes  back  with  his  ticket,  gets 
a  bath,  has  his  clothes  steamed  and  pressed, 
eats  a  supper  of  bread  and  soup,  and  sleeps  in 
a  separate  bed  for  which  750  cubic  feet  of  air 
is  allowed — and  knows  that  bed  and  bedding 
have  that  day  been  cleaned  and  disinfected.  In 
the  morning  he  arises  at  six  o'clock,  has  a 
breakfast  of  bread  and  soup,  and  is  free  to 
depart  to  look  for  work.  Or,  if  he  prefers,  he 
can  labor  in  the  workhouse  that  is  part  of  the 
refuge.  The  Municipal  Council  encourages 
these  workhouses  and  helps  to  keep  them  busy. 
For  instance,  all  the  firewood  used  by  the  city 
is  prepared  at  these  places. 

Similar  institutions  exist  for  women.  Be- 
sides a  night  refuge  or  lodging-house  these  have 
an  industrial  refuge  for  unemployed  working- 
women,  a  home  for  expectant  mothers,  an 
asylum  for  convalescents  after  childbirth,  a 
temporary  asylum  for  children,  an  asylum  for 
orphan  girls.  Some  of  these  enterprises  seem 
to  express  an  unusually  broad  spirit  of  charity. 
For  instance,  at  the  industrial  refuge  for  women 
out  of  work,  a  woman  is  received  with  her 
children  and,  in  extreme  cases,  maintained 
there  for  four  days  while  she  searches  for  a 
situation.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  she  should 
not  find  anything  to  do,  she  is  employed  as  a 
seamstress  at  another  city  establishment. 
Meantime,  her  children  are  not  taken  from  her 
but  are  educated  at  a  school  under  the  same 
roof.  In  the  children's  asylum  the  babies 
are  cared  for  in  a  creche;  children  from  one  to 
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three  years  old  have  a  large  and  comfortable 
play  hall;  boys  from  three  to  eight  and  girls 
from  three  to  thirteen  are  placed  in  school. 
All  of  these  institutions  are  clean,  homelike, 
and  operated  without  official  tyranny  or  red 
tape.  Strange  to  say,  their  net  result  does  not 
seem  to  tend  in  any  way  toward  the  making 
cf  professional  paupers;  on  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  produce  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  self-supporting  members  of  society. 

AMUSEMENTS   TAXED    FOR    CHARITY 

An  ancient  and  admirable  institution,  not 
duplicated  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
Assistance  Publique.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
Louis  XIV,  when  it  began  with  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  every  theatre  ticket;  but  for  the 
source  of  its  truest  efficiency  you  must  look  to 
latter-day  humanitarianism.  Every  year  it 
provides  15,000  free  beds  in  the  hospitals 
and  15,000  more  in  the  asylums.  It  has  built 
a  great  maternity  hospital  that  cares  for 
mothers  (ana  children,  too),  asking  no  questions 
but  merely  giving  the  sisterly  hand.  When- 
ever the  hospital  may  be  full,  or  when  other 
reasons  may  suggest  more  extended  relief,  the 
Assistance  Publique  hires  experienced  mid- 
wives  to  care  for  poor  women  at  their  homes. 
It  pays  for  the  bringing  up  of  thousands  of 
children;  it  provides  free  medicines  for  the  sick 
poor,  sends  to  them  visitors  and  help,  and 
expends  $10,000,000  a  year  in  its  great  benevo- 
lences. Of  this  sum  $3,000,000  is  for  out-door 
relief  and  $70,000  for  free  medicines  furnished 
to  the  poor  in  their  homes.  The  Assistance 
Publique  has  also  a  function  in  the  protecting 
of  workingmen.  It  takes  charge  of  cases  of 
serious  injury,  and  collects  from  the  employer 
in  every  such  case  $1.25  a  day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  injured  person,  the  payments  continuing 
so  long  as  there  is  incapacity  for  labor.  Em- 
ployers may  shift  the  burden  to  accident 
insurance  companies,  if  they  so  desire,  but 
the  $1.25  must  be  forthcoming  daily.  When 
in  Paris  you  go  to  a  theatre,  a  concert,  or  to  the 
races,  you  may  be  pleased  to  reflect  that  you 
are  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  worthy 
institution,  for  every  amusement  ticket  carries 
a  tax  for  the  Assistance  Publique.  Its  receipts 
from  this  source  last  year  were  more  than 
$800,000.  The  Municipal  Council  is  behind 
the  Assistance  Publique,  helping  it  in  many 
ways. 

On  reasonable  grounds,  the  Council  desires 
to  municipalize  the  public  utilities  of  the  city. 


It  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  conduct  such 
enterprises  to  the  increased  welfare  of  the  con- 
sumers and  it  needs  great  revenues  for  its  vast 
schemes  to  better  conditions.  Hence  it  desires 
to  take  over  and  operate  street  railroads,  motor 
lines,  underground  roads,  gas,  electricity,  Seine 
steamboats,  omnibuses,  the  undertaking  busi- 
ness— everything  in  sight  that  can  be  operated 
by  municipal  agents.  The  Council  points  to 
the  invariable  success  with  which  other  con- 
tinental cities  have  conducted  the  like  ventures ; 
but  always  the  Senate  plants  itself  across  the 
path. 

Naturally,  the  Empire  encouraged  the  private 
ownership  of  public  utilities  and  tied  up  all 
the  services  of  Paris  with  long-term  franchises. 
But  the  Empire  has  been  dead  these  thirty- 
six  years  and  the  franchises  it  granted  are 
expiring.  And  now  comes  on  the  question 
whether  they  shall  be  renewed  or  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipality.  The  Council  wants 
them  for  the  public  welfare;  the  Senate  insists 
upon  delivering  them  to  private  owners. 

THE   STRUGGLE   FOR   CHEAP   GAS 

One  of  the  typical  contests  was  over  gas. 
Paris  gas,  furnished  exclusively  by  private 
companies,  was  very  high.  Bent  upon  its  way  of 
supervising  life  for  all  its  people,  the  Council 
desired  to  buy,  build,  and  operate  municipal 
gas  works.  At  the  beginning  of  1905  the 
National  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  Lower 
House),  which  usually  sympathizes  with  the 
Council,  passed  the  necessary  enabling  act; 
the  Senate  promptly  threw  it  out.  The  next 
year  the  Council  introduced  another  bill: 
result,  exactly  the  same. 

On  January  1,  1907,  the  franchise  of  the  old 
gas  company  of  the  Empire  expired;  the 
Council,  without  waiting  for  the  Senate,  took 
over  the  property.  But  it  could  not  legally 
operate  the  works  without  the  Senate's  sanction, 
and  sanction  the  Senate  resolutely  refused  to 
give.  The  Council  was  therefore  driven  to 
lease  the  works.  Thirteen  bids  were  received, 
one  from  an  American  syndicate  supposed  to 
represent  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  When 
the  Council  announced  that  it  would  require 
the  lessee  to  give  to  its  employees  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  men  in  the  municipal  service, 
the  Americans  hurriedly  withdrew.  Five  bid- 
ders were  chosen  from  the  remaining  twelve 
and  from  these  will  be  selected  one  company 
for  the  eventual  prize.  That  is,  if  it  will  be 
a  prize  when  the  "Council  completes  the  form 
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of  contract.     Certainly  to   an  American  com- 
pany it  would  seem  to  bear  but  bony  pickings. 

THE   ELECTRICITY   COMPROMISE 

Electric  light  and  electricity  for  general  use 
went  the  same  way.  The  Council  had  a  com- 
mision  at  work  on  these  subjects  and  the  com- 
mission reported  that  the  price  of  electricity 
was  extortionately  high;  that  electricity  had 
remained  a  luxury  for  the  Paris  rich,  whereas 
it  should  have  been  a  convenience  for  all 
classes;  that  the  greed  of  the  companies  stood 
between  the  public  and  new  inventions  and 
improvements;  and  that  as  the  end  of  the 
franchises  approached  the  companies  were 
contracting  the  service  and  abusing  public 
patience.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  Council 
proposed  that  the  city  should  take  over  the 
electric  lighting  business  and  abolish  private 
ownership.  Once  more  it  encountered  the 
opposition  of  the  Senate,  and  once  more  it 
resorted  to  a  temporary  compromise.  Con- 
tracts have  been  prepared  for  a  revocable 
license  to  the  companies,  covering  a  nominal 
period  of  twenty-six  years.  The  companies 
thus  allowed  to  do  business  must  extend 
their  lines  wherever,  whenever,  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  city  shall  direct.  The 
city  is  divided  into  six  sections,  with  one 
exploiter,  under  municipal  supervision,  in  each 
section.  Beginning  with  next  year,  each  com- 
pany is  to  pay  the  city  10  per  cent,  of  its  annual 
receipts,  the  percentage  to  be  increased  with 
increasing  business.  The  city  has  the  right 
to  buy  at  any  time  the  whole  system  of  distribu- 
tion, stations,  sub-stations,  branch-lines,  and 
the  rest,  the  price  to  be  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
struction, plus  10  per  cent,  for  general  expenses 
and  minus  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  for 
each  year  of  service.  Beginning  in  1924,  the 
city  will  have  an  annual  right,  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  cancel  the  contract. 

CITY-OWNED  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Paris  has  now  six  main  lines  of  underground 
railroad  completed  or  in  construction,  and  has 
planned  a  wonderful  network  of  other  lines 
radiating  to  every  quarter  of  the  city,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine.  The  building  of  these  lines 
is  a  municipal  undertaking;  the  operating 
is  by  a  company  to  which  the  city  has  granted 
the  temporary  rights.  The  company  pays  to 
the  city  an  enormous  rental,  arranged  on  the 
traffic.  Thus,  for  every  second-class  ticket, 
price  three  cents,  the  company  pays  one  cent, 


with  a  minimum  of  130,000,000  second-class 
passengers  a  year;  on  early  morning  return 
tickets  (commutation),  price  four  cents,  it 
pays  one  cent;  on  every  first-class  ticket,  price 
five  cents,  it  pays  two  cents. 

Two  private  companies  are  constructing 
underground  railroads  in  Paris,  but  under 
municipal  control  and  supervision.  They  will 
pay  one-fifth  of  a  cent  for  every  ticket  sold,  up 
to  30,000,000,  and  a  slightly  increased  tax  for 
every  additional  ticket.  As  with  the  other 
lines,  the  whole  institution  becomes  city  prop- 
erty at  the  end  of  the  franchise;  but  in  this 
instance  the  city  reserves  the  right  to  purchase 
in  1924. 

Such  of  the  street  railroad  lines  as  have 
ancient  foundations  will  be  secured  by  the  city 
without  much  trouble.  To  these  the  Empire 
gave  franchises  of  fifty  years  but,  when  the 
Republic  came  in,  it  generally  reduced  the 
term  to  thirty  years  or  thereabouts.  Franchises 
of  both  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  will  soon 
begin  to  expire  and  the  franchises  explicitly 
provided  for  the  city's  possession  of  the  lines 
when  the  terms  of  the  grants  should  lapse.  Not 
only  the  lines,  but  all  the  immovable  possessions 
of  the  companies  are  to  be  surrendered ;  plants, 
power  houses,  poles,  wires,  office  buildings, 
and  stations  become  city  property  without 
legislation  and  without  purchase.  Most  of  the 
omnibus  franchises  expire  five  years  hence. 
They  have  the  same  conditions  and  will  pass 
to  the  city  in  the  same  inexpensive  manner. 
Whether  the  Senate  will  seek  to  interfere  with 
the  city's  operation  of  these  properties  is  un- 
certain. In  1924  the  last  of  the  street  railroad, 
motor  line,  and  omnibus  franchises  will  fall  in. 
By  that  year  the  Council  expects  to  see  the  most 
stupendous  plan  of  interurban  transportation 
ever  known  in  any  city,  a  system  to  comprise  all 
forms  of  transit — underground  and  surface 
electric  railroads,  motor  lines,  compressed-air 
vehicles,  omnibuses,  and  river  boats — covering 
every  corner  of  Paris,  with  a  system  of  universal 
transfers,  all  owned  and  operated  by  the  city 
and  all  furnishing  cheap,  frequent,  and  con- 
venient service.  That  is  the  plan.  And  if 
there  are  any  air-ship  lines  in  practical  operation 
by  that  time,  the  Council  will  want  them  too. 

For  several  years  now  the  humanitarian 
element  in  Paris  has  been  gaining  strength  in 
the  popular  elections.  The  gravest  question 
seems  to  be  how  long  a  majority  of  the  Par- 
isians will  be  satisfied  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  turned  back  by  the  Senate  wall. 


OPSONINS— A  NEW  HOPE  FOR  HEALTH 

A  METHOD  OF  INOCULATION  TO   INCREASE  THE  RESISTING  POWER   OF  THE  BLOOD 

BY 

Dr.  EDWARD  A.  AYERS 


OF  THE  defences  of  the  human  body, 
the  skin  is  the  outer  wall,  impenetrable 
to  all  bacterial  foes  save  a  few.  But 
there  are  hordes  ever  ready  at  an  instant's 
opportunity  to  rush  in  through  a  break  in  the 
wall  or  to  enter  through  an  open  gate.  There 
are  natural  gates  to  the  fortress,  such  as  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth.  Each 
has  its  own  peculiar  guards — tears,  wax,  mu- 
cus, and  automatic  gates;  and  many  of  these 
entrance  tunnels  are  lined  with  out-sweeping 
brooms — fine  hairs,  similar  to  the  "nap"  or 
"pile"  of  carpet  or  plush — which  constantly 
sweep  back  and  forth  like  wheat  stalks  waving 
in  the  breeze.  You  cannot  see  them  with  the 
low-powered  eye,  but  neither  can  you  see  the 
germs.  They  sweep  the  mucus  from  lungs  and 
throat  and  try  to  keep  the  ventilators  free  from 
dust  and  germs.  Behind  the  scarf  wall  of  the 
skin  and  the  broom-brigade  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  soldier  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
march  around  the  entire  fortress  every  twenty- 
eight  seconds.  But  a  cut,  a  bruise,  a  cold 
draught,  wet  feet,  a  stuffy,  germ-laden  room 
upset  the  routine  and  there  is  a  rush  of  thou- 
sands of  white  blood-cells  to  the  break. 

Within  the  body's  protecting  wall  (the  skin), 
the  blood  maintains  a  standing  army  of  white 
blood -cells,  some  30  billions  strong.  Disease 
germs  of  various  kinds,  in  varying  numbers,  are 
constantly  scaling  the  wall  or  entering  the  body 
through  its  natural  gates  or  through  abrasions. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  white  blood-cells  to 
attack  these  invaders  and  destroy  them  before 
they  can  multiply  to  the  point  of  producing 
illness.  The  defense  of  health  is  carried  on 
by  the  blood  in  four  ways. 

The  blood  covers  some  germs  with  a  sticky 
paste  and  makes  them  adhere  to  one  another, 
thereby  anchoring  them  so  that  they  become 
as  helpless  as  flies  on  fly-paper.  The  paste 
comes  from  the  liquid  of  the  blood,  the  plasma. 
Another  blood-weapon  (the  "lysins")  dissolves 
the  germs  as  lye  does.    A  third  means  of  de- 


fense is  the  ability  of  the  white  blood-cor- 
puscles to  envelope  and  digest  the  living  germs. 
One  white  cell  can  digest  dozens  of  germs  but 
it   may  mean  death  to  the  devouring   cells. 

The  fourth  and  recently  discovered  weapon 
of  the  blood  is  called  the  opsonins.  This  is  a 
chemical  material  present  in  all  blood,  but  in 
varying  degree.  Metschnikoff  demonstrated 
the  ability  of  the  white  blood-cells  to  ingest 
bacteria.  Sir  Edward  Wright  has  shown  that 
these  cells  eat  a  larger  number  of  bacteria  when 
the  latter  are  soaked  in  opsonins;  and  also 
that  this  appetizer  can  be  made  in  a  laboratory 
out  of  a  colony  of  hot-house  bacteria  and  used 
as  a  "vaccine,"  each  variety  of  germ  requiring 
opsonic  sauce  made  from  juices  extracted  from 
the  bodies  of  its  own  species. 

We  must  now  stand  back  a  pace,  while 
studying  this  battle  picture  of  cannibal  germs 
and  devouring  blood-cells,  and  get  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  whole  scene.  In  the  complex 
mysteries  of  immunity  lie  our  weapons  for  the 
conquest  of  most  of  the  diseases  that  kill  thirty- 
four  out  of  thirty-five  human  beings  before 
they  have  lived  long  enough  to  die  of  old  age. 
Since  the  day  when  Jenner  proved  that  vac- 
cination so  affects  the  blood  that  the  small- 
pox germ  can  no  longer  live  upon  it,  it  has 
been  the  accepted  tenet  of  physicians  that, 
since  there  is  smallpox  immunity,  there  must 
be  immunity  from  diphtheria,  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  diseases.  Light  began  to  penetrate  this 
mystery  when  Pasteur  evolved  the  problem  of 
germ  fermentation. 

Immunity  is  a  most  complicated  subject. 
Why  is  it  that  A,  having  had  smallpox,  is  safe 
from  it  for  a  number  of  years  ?  Why  does  B, 
equally  exposed  with  C  to  scarlet  fever,  retain 
his  health  while  C  is  stricken  ?  Why  is  it  that 
D  lies  down  and  dies  from  pneumonia  while  E, 
apparently  in  equally  good  or  bad  condition, 
recovers?  Why  does  cancer  attack  man  but 
pass   animals    by?    Why   does   the   malarial 
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germ  fulfil  the  measure  of  its  destiny  only 
through  the  aid  both  of  man  and  one  of 
300  varieties  of  mosquitoes?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  lies  mainly  in  the  fighting 
power  of  the  blood.  The  proportion  of  red 
blood-cells  in  the  human  body  is  about  830  to  1 
white,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  variation  in 
their  numbers  at  various  times.  The  red  cells 
grow  by  the  millions  during  a  balloon  ascension 
or  a  fortnight's  residence  in  high  altitudes ;  and 
they  are  destroyed  "in  six  ciphers"  by  fever  or 
a  wound — 5,000,000  are  lost  in  every  30  drops 
of  blood.  The  white  cells  increase  rapidly 
after  a  hearty  meal,  only  to  decrease  again 
before  the  dinner  gong  sounds  once  more. 

One  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  is  the  amoeba 
— a  bit  of  jelly-like  protoplasm  which  moves 
like  a  cumulus  cloud  on  a  summer's  day,  draw- 
ing in  here  and  extending  there.  All  these 
changes  in  the  shape  of  the  amoeba  represent  its 
search  for  food.  It  has  no  mouth;  when  a 
germ  comes  floating  by,  the  amceba  either 
hollows  itself  like  a  thimble  or  runs  out  arm-like 
extensions  and  enfolds  the  germ. 

Our  white  blood- corpuscles  are  essentially 
amcebae — bits  of  protoplasm  able  to  reach  out 
and  envelope  germs,  oil  drops,  gas  bubbles, 
and  broken-off  bits  of  blood-clot. 

.Now  every  unconscious  action  in  living 
creatures  is  the  result  of  a  stimulus,  and  that 
excitant  is  the  product  of  a  ferment.  The 
individual  parts  of  the  amoeba's  protoplasm 
do  not  initiate  any  contraction  or  extension, 
but  they  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  acid  or 
alkali,  heat  or  cold,  to  chemical  attraction  or 
repulsion.  Our  blood  contains  a  great  variety 
of  these  excitants,  varying  in  individuals  and 
in  the  same  individual  from  time  to  time.  It 
also  contains  a  great  variety  of  foods,  on  some 
of  which  one  germ  can  thrive  while  another 
starves.  Hence  the  peculiar  differences  of 
individuals  and  species  in  immunities. 

There  is  not  a  germ  that  enters  our  blood 
which  the  blood-cells  are  unable  to  kill,  but 
their  fighting  power  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  blood — as  a  food,  as  an  agglutinizer,  as 
a  poisoner,  as  a  digester.  The  body's  defence 
depends  also  upon  the  '  relative  number  of 
germs  and  white  blood-cells. 

IMMUNITY   THROUGH   INOCULATION 

The  most  successful  serum  treatment  to-day 
is  that  for  diphtheria.  The  antitoxins  for 
tetanus,  snake-bite,  and  rabies  rank  next. 
Of   the    remaining   germ   diseases,    the   most 


promising  attacks  have  been  made  on  typhoid, 
acute  epidemic  dysentery,  and  bubonic  plague. 
Next  to  these  come  cholera,  anthrax,  and  scarlet 
fever.  Thus  far,  the  most  obstinate  diseases 
have  been  three  of  the  most  destructive 
of  all:  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  infected 
wounds.  Hope  for  the  conquering  of  these  is 
now  offered  by  opsonins. 

And  the  public  should  remember  that  it  is 
thus  far  only  a  hope.  It  is  wise  to  recall  the 
premature  exploitation  of  Koch's  tuberculin 
caught  up  as  a  message  of  hope  by  sufferers 
under  the  unappealable  sentence  of  tubercu- 
losis. This  hope,  unjustified  by  the  results, 
was  followed  by  a  deeper  despair,  and  the 
slow-moving  advance  of  medical  science  was 
still  further  retarded. 

It  is  claimed  for  opsonins  that  they  act  upon 
the  invading  germs  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  the  white  blood - 
corpuscles  to  engulf  and  digest  them.  While 
opsonins  exist  in  all  human  blood,  they  are  at 
times  insufficient  to  prevent  infection  or  to 
overcome  it.  By  submitting  colonies  of  par- 
ticular germs  to  partial  sterilization — which 
destroys  the  lives  of  the  germs  but  not  the 
chemical  efficiency  of  their  excretions — -and 
injecting  the  product  in  proper  amount  to  one 
suffering  from  the  disease  which  the  same  kind 
of  germs  has  caused,  the  patient's  blood  is 
said  then  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  invaders. 
This  sounds  easy  but  the  process  is  far  from 
simple. 

THE  DOSE  Or  OPSONINS 

If  opsonin  were  to  be  given  as  old-fashioned 
hospitality  set  bread  and  wine  before  guests,  the 
injections  would  be  apt  to  kill.  Each  patient's 
dose  must  be  determined  by  a  test  of  the  opsonic 
standard  of  his  blood.  (How  this, will  annoy 
the  quacks !)  We  ordinarily  guage  the  amount 
of  a  drug  to  be  given  by  knowing  how  much 
is  ordinarily  required  to  secure  that  drug's 
intended  effect  and  by  the  severity  of  attack. 
But,  in  giving  opsonins,  it  is  necessary  to  meas- 
ure the  dose  by  a  mathematical  count  of  the 
digestive  capacity  of  the  sick  man's  white 
blood -cells — not  at  the  normal  but  with  the 
particular  germs  now  in  his  blood.  If  he  has 
tuberculosis,  the  physician  must  calculate  how 
many  tubercle  germs  each  white  blood -cell 
can  digest.  And,  at  the  same  time,  this  eating 
ability  must  be  tested  in  the  blood  of  a  well  man, 
to  get  a  guage  of  normal  digestive  power.  By 
comparing  the   two,   the    opsonic    defect    in 
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the  sick  man's  blood  is  discovered,  and  the 
amount  of  opsonic  vaccine  is  indicated.  To 
make  this  plainer,  let  us  rehearse  the  play. 

Scene:  A  medical  laboratory.  Persons  in 
the  play:  John  Doe,  suffering  from  tuberculosis; 
Richard  Roe,  a  healthy  friend;  Bacterius,  an 
expert  germ  chef. 

Bacterius,  the  laboratory  man,  has  in  a  glass 
tube  a  stock  supply  of  living  white  blood -cells 
which  he  has  obtained  from  the  blood  of  a 
healthy  person.  These  white  blood-cells  have 
been  separated  from  the  other  elements  that 
compose  this  sacrificial  blood -offering.  Bac- 
terius now  punctures  the  ear-lobe  of  sick  John 
Doe,  secures  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  a  pipette, 
and  puts  them  into  a  whirling  machine,  which 
quickly  separates  the  red  blood,  white  blood, 
and  serum  into  layers.  He  then  places  this 
pipette  alongside  the  one  holding  his  "stock 
supply"    of    white    blood-corpuscles. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bacterius  has  secured  some 
of  the  living  tubercle  germs  from  the  expec- 
torated mucus  of  sick  John  Doe  and  placed 
them  on  a  gelatine  and  agar  jelly,  where  they 
soon  raise  millions  of  other  tubercle  bacilli. 
These  he  stews  for  two  hours.  Then  he  puts 
this  germ-stew  into  a  bottle  holding  a  number 
of  little  glass  shot,  and  shakes  the  bottle  to 
crush  the  germs  and  to  press  out  their  body 
juices.  It  is  this  extract  that  strengthens  the 
opsonic  forces  of  the  blood  liquid. 

Bacterius  next  places  some  of  this  tubercle - 
stew  into  a  third  pipette.  Then  he  prepares 
a  fourth  pipette  of  blood  serum  obtained  from 
the  blood  of  the  sick  man's  friend,  Richard 
Roe — healthy  blood .  So  here  are  four  pipettes : 
one  .containing  digesters  (white  blood-cells 
only);  another  holding  crushed  tubercle- stew; 
the  third  containing  John  Doe's  blood  in  three 
layers,  the  opsonic  serum  layer  on  top;  the 
fourth  holding  Richard  Roe's  specimen  of 
healthy  blood.  Bacterius  now  takes  another 
kind  of  pipette  and  draws  equal  parts  of  John 
Doe's  serum,  the  bacilli-stew,  and  the  white 
blood-cells,  and  mixes  them.  He  places  this 
mixture  in  a  chamber  heated  to  blood  heat 
to  warm  the  white  blood-cells  and  their  prey, 
the  tubercle  bacilli.  They  are  kept  here  for 
twenty  minutes.  According  to  the  opsonic 
power  of  the  serum  in  this  mixture,  each  of  the 
white  blood-cells  will  engulf  a  certain  average 
number  of  bacilli.  Bacterius  warms  another 
mixture,  which  contains  the  healthy  serum 
from  Richard  Roe's  blood.  He  now  has  the 
Doe  and  Roe  mixtures  ready  for  comparison. 


He  spreads  the  Doe  mixture  on  one  micro- 
scopic cover-glass  (like  a  miniature  watch- 
crystal),  and  the  Roc  mixture  on  another; 
placing  each  under  a  high-power  microscope, 
he  counts  the  number  of  bacilli  found  in  a 
hundred  white  blood- corpuscles  in  each  speci- 
men. Dividing  the  total  by  ioo,  he  has  the 
average  in  each  cell  in  both  specimens.  Sup- 
pose there  are  300  bacilli  lying  in  the  '100  white 
blood-cells  in  John  Doe's  specimen  (average 
3),  and  500  in  Roe's  specimen  (average  5); 
this  shows  that  healthy  Richard  Roe's  opsonic 
power  is  5  to  3  better  than  the  sick  man's, 
or  40  per  cent,  stronger.  This  determines 
the  amount  of  the  vaccine  (the  tubercle  bacilli 
stew)  needed  to  bring  the  sick  man's  opsonic 
power  up  to  that  of  normal  Roe's  blood. 

We  might  make  this  complex  laboratory 
play  still  more  simple  by  assuming  the  white 
blood- cells  to  be  sharks;  the  tubercle  germs  to 
be  minnows;  and  the  blood  serum  specimens 
from  Doe  and  Roe  as  two  water  tanks,  with  one 
more  salty  than  the  other — and  assume  also 
that  the  saltier  the  water  the  more  minnows 
the  sharks  would  eat.  Then  Bacterius  would 
put  the  same  number  of  minnows  in  each  tank 
and  an  equal  number  of  sharks  in  each,  and 
leave  them  together  for  twenty  minutes.  Then 
he  would  take  a  hundred  sharks  from  Doe's 
tank,  cut  them  open  and  see  how  many  minnows 
they  had  eaten ;  then  he  would  do  the  same  with 
the  sharks  in  the  Roe  tank  and  compare  the 
two.  Then  he  would  know  how  much  saltier 
(opsonic)  was  the  water  of  one  tank  than  that 
of  the  other. 


THE   MESSAGE   OF   HOPE 

The  verdict  of  medical  science  on  opsonins 
may  determine  the  fate  of  millions  of  men. 
Thousands  of  careful  tests  are  being  made 
with  typhoid,  tubercular,  eruptive,  and  other 
opsonic  vaccines,  but  not  until  a  great  many 
results  have  been  compared  with  the  usual 
results  will  we  begin  to  know  the  real  value  of 
opsonins.  Their  best  showing  thus  far  is  in 
cases  of  skin  eruptions.  Typhoid  results  have 
not  been  so  good.  Tests  with  tuberculosis — ■ 
Koch's  newest  "tuberculin"  (an  opsonic  vac- 
cine) being  employed  in  many  cases — encourage 
further  experiment.  One  thing  seems  certain 
— that  Wright's  opsonic  discoveries  mark  a 
genuine  advance  in  the  field  of  acquired 
immunity  or  serum  treatment,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  before  investigators  will  have  deter- 
mined the  specific  value  of  opsonins. 
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IV.    HIS  WORK   IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 


BY 


EUGENE    P.  LYLE,  Jr. 


IN  1900,  President  McKinley  wanted  a  man 
at  the  head  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
whose  task  it  was  to  inaugurate  civil 
government  among  6,500,000  Asiatic  Christ- 
ians, 1,500,000  Mohammedan  Moros,  and  a 
million  other  fractious  pagans,  including  the 
untamed  hill  tribes.  They  had  been  fighting  the 
Spanish  down  through  the  centuries,  and  lately 
had  commenced  with  us  where  they  had  left  off 
with  Spain.  And  it  was  our  task  to  substitute 
a  civil  government  (and  partly  autonomous  at 
that)  for  the  martial  government  then  stalking 
them  to  their  lairs  in  jungles  and  mountains. 

About  this  time  President  McKinley  and 
Judge  Day,  Mr.  Taft's  former  associate  on  the 
Circuit  Bench,  happened  to  be  traveling  to- 
gether on  the  same  train.  The  President 
made  known  his  desperate  need  of  a  colonial 
executive;  he  wanted  a  man  who  was  "strong, 
honest,  and  tactful."  Judge  Day  turned  with 
the  remark: 

"You  have  described  Judge  Taft." 

Mr.  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War,  was 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  Judge  Taft  was  in- 
vited to  come  to  Washington. 

"Why,"  in  effect  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Judge  on  hearing  the  offer,  "I  am  not  the  man 
you  want.  To  begin  with,  I  have  never  ap- 
proved of  keeping  the  Philippines." 

The  President  said  that  such  had  not  been 
his  desire  either,  but  that  the  obligation  had 
been  forced  upon  us  and  we  could  not  shift  the 
responsibility. 

Judge  Taft  accepted  the  appointment  on 
the  Commission  with  reluctance,  for  it  meant 
that  he  must  give  up  the  work  of  his  life,  of 
which  he  had  grown  so  fond.  But  he  is  afflicted, 
often  to  his  own  disadvantage,  with  what 
President  Roosevelt  describes  in  him  as  "a 
willingness  to  bear  responsibility."  Some  of 
his  friends  may  have  perceived  in  this  the 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  national  prominence, 
but  he  himself  viewed  the  appointment  jn  a 
different  light. 


"  I  want  to  do  those  people  good,"  he  said 
earnestly. 

In  two  years,  he  calculated,  his  work  on  the 
Commission  would  be  ended;  he  could  then 
return  to  simple  citizenship  and  earn  for  his 
family  the  competence  he  had  so  long  neglected. 

He  and  his  fellow  Commissioners  landed 
at  Manila  in  the  sweltering  June  of  1900.  They 
had  come  to  win  the  confidence  of  natives  who 
had  learned  not  to  trust  their  rulers.  Messages 
of  good-will  weighted  the  baggage  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  the  Filipinos  had  little  faith  in 
them.  The  Filipinos  were  fighting  just  then, 
it  should  be  remembered.  There  were  daily 
skirmishes  in  the  brush,  and-  we  had  a  large 
army  scattered  over  the  islands.  The  author- 
ity that  welcomed  the  Commission  was  a  Mili- 
tary Governor,  Major- General  MacArthur. 
And  yet,  hardly  had  Commissioner  Taft's  foot 
pressed  the  Oriental  soil,  with  the  little  brown 
men  crowding  around,  when  he  called  them  in 
to  help  him  solve  their  problems. 

"We  invite  suggestions  from  the  Filipinos 
and  all  others  who  have  sympathy  with  our 
purpose,"  he  said.  "We  are  here  to  do  justice 
to  the  Philippine  people  and  to  secure  to  them 
the  best  government  in  our  power,  and  such  a 
measure  of  popular  control  as  will  be  consistent 
with  the  stability  and  security  of  law,  order, 
and  property." 

This  was  one  of  the  messages  of  good-will. 
But  the  Filipinos  stretched  the  phrase  "a 
measure  of  popular  control"  beyond  all 
reason.  A  peace  banquet  was  arranged  by 
them,  not  only  in  honor  of  the  Commission's 
arrival  but  also  on  account  of  an  amnesty  pro- 
clamation just  issued  by  General  MacArthur. 
At  this  oratorical  fiesta  one  Pedro  Paterno  was 
to  speak.  Pedro  had  already  had  inscribed 
upon  the  triumphal  arches  mottoes  which 
more  than  hinted  at  promises  of  early  inde- 
pendence and  it  was  his  plan  to  compromise 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Taft  saw  the  trap  and 
sent  word  to  Pedro  that  the  Commission  could 
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not  attend  his  banquet.  The  Filipinos  were 
given  to  understand  in  the  beginning  that  they 
need  not  expect  independence  until  they  were 
prepared  for  it,  which  would  hardly  be  within 
the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  Filipinos  then  living. 
This  blunt  honest}-  was  enough  to  upset  amnesty 
and  drive  every  pacificado  back  to  the  brush, 
but  it  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  the  Com- 
mission was  then  ready  to  begin  work. 


famine.  A  plague  had  carried  off  most  of 
their  draught  cattle  and  left  them  helpless  in 
their  sugar  and  rice  fields.  But  with  roads 
and  harbor  improvements,  they  might  at  least 
market  what  they  did  produce  and  supplies 
could  reach  them  the  more  readily.  The  local 
merchants  were  planning  "a  corner"  on  rice, 
the  Filipinos'  chief  food  supply,  but  Mr.  Taft 
bought  large  quantities  with  public  funds  and 
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THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION    OF    WHICH    JUDGE   TAFT   WAS   PRESIDENT 
Prof.   Dean   C.  Worcester  also  was  a  member.       Four  members  of  this  group  in  turn  became  Governor  of  the 

Philippines — Messrs.  Taft,  Wright,   Tele,   and  Smith 


The  Commission's  first  official  act  was 
Roman  in  its  wise  simplicity:  it  began  the 
building  of  roads.  Judge  Taft  believed  roads 
to  be  a  great  civilizing  influence,  "better  than 
a  constabulary  as  an  aid  in  policing  the  islands." 
But  the  emergency  was  more  pressing  in  another 
direction.  He  knew  that  the  Filipinos  would 
be  thinking  less  of  political  independence  if 
many  of  them   were   not    then   perishing   from 


sold  rice  to   the   people   in  small   amounts  at 
cost. 

But,  more  than  a  benevolent  ruler,  the 
Filipino  needed  a  farm  expert.  His  industrial 
condition  was  even  more  helpless  than  the 
political,  yet  he  looked  to  legislation  as  a 
panacea  for  all  his  ills.  But  the  Commission 
brought  agricultural  experts  from  Washington 
and  organized  an  Agricultural  Bureau  to  teach 
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better  methods  of  farming  and  fruit-growing. 
Thus  the  Filipino  was  taught  to  coax  content 
out  of  his  own  resources.  A  Health  Depart- 
ment began,  at  the  same  time,  a  costly  cam- 
paign against  cholera,  smallpox,  and  the 
plague  as  well,  and  also  set  to  work  to  check 
epidemics  among  a  ttle  and  horses. 

This,  by  way  of  anticipation,  shows  Judge 


Taft's  attitude  and  methods  of  work.  His 
success  has  been  called  the  success  of  personal- 
ity. The  policy  of  attraction,  the  protocol 
of  a  laugh  have  been  emphasized,  but  the  real 
explanation  lies  in  the  man's  sympathy  and 
sincerity. 

The  Taft  Commission  was  charged  with 
a  difficult  task  in  colonial  government.  Since 
the  underlying  motive  was  not  the  good  of  the 
home  country  but  the  welfare  of  the  dependents, 
the  Commission  had  completely  to  change  the 
Spanish  system  of  government,  to  which  the 
natives  had  been  accustomed  since  the  Middle 
Ages — and  in  such  changes  the  Commissioners 
had  no  precedent.  They  were  doing  something 
new  in  history.  To  inaugurate  a  permanent 
form  of  government  would  have  been  com- 
paratively simple,  but  it  was  their  task  to  invent 
a  flexible  kind,  a  form  that  could  be  expanded 
or  enlarged  as  the  Filipinos  became  more  and 
more  prepared  to  govern  themselves.  None  but 
an  optimistic  statesman  would  seriously  consider 
such  a  task.     Judge  Taft's  views  were  these: 

"We  believe  that  ultimately  self-government  is  the  best 
government  for  all  people,  and  that  all  people  can  be  pre- 
pared by  constant  labor  and  attention  ultimately  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  and  self-government.     Hence, 


GOVERNOR   TAFT   DELIVERING    HIS    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS    ON    JULY   4,    1901 
Secretary  Ferguson,  at  his  left,  interpreting 
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when  an  alien  people  comes  under  our  control,  we  deem  it 
our  dutv  to  try  the  experiment  of  educating  them  to  govern 
themselves,  and  we  should  deem  ourselves  cowards  and 
recreants  if  we  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility  and 
thus  throw  the  people  back  into  a  chaos  of  anarchy  which 
could  not  but  result  ultimately  in  self-destruction  and 
despotism." 

Therefore,  as  a  writer  has  already  said  in 
this  magazine,  he  held  our  national  conscience 
in  his  hands  there  in  the  Philippines.  But  it 
was  not  enough  that  the  Commission  should 
work  for  the  good  of  the  Filipino ;  it  was  neces- 
sary also  to  make  the  Filipino  believe  it.  Judge 
Taft  did  that — and  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  he  ever  did. 

The  Commission  toured  the  Archipelago, 
investigated  conditions  by  personal  contact, 
and  measured  every  town  and  every  province 
for  the  kind  of  government  that  seemed  best 
for  each.  They  had  to  deal  with  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  and  hill-tribe  pagans — 
all  like  whipped  children,  whimpering,  sulking, 
suspicious.  These  Asiatics  believed  that  noth- 
ing good  could  come  out  of  the  West,  and 
certainly  the  Western  mind  might  never  hope 
to  follow  the  tortuous  slants  of  their  Oriental 
minds.  But  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, Judge  Taft  did  not  appeal  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  heart.  The  more  the 
natives  sulked  or  smiled  conciliation  while  they 
fingered  the  locks  of  their  guns,  the  more 
earnest  became  the  American  judge  in  helping 
them  to  help  themselves. 

His  simple  democracy  was  contagious.  Na- 
tive office-holders  adopted    white-duck  as  the 
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regulation  uniform.  Judge  Taft  shook  hands 
with  the  greasy  dattoes  and  his  fellow  Com- 
missioners followed  his  example.  Laughter 
worked  better  than  epaulettes  and  official 
dignity.  Here  was  a  man  without  token 
of  rank,  who  lectured  them  "like  a  Dutch 
uncle,"  slapped  them  on  the  back,  went  to 
their  fiestas  and  danced,  a  ruler  who  heartily 
enjoyed  himself  and  was  not  a  pompous  image 
of  condescension.  Yet  to  laugh,  to  eat,  to 
dance,  was  to  follow  out  his  own  broad  and 
high  purposes  of  state. 

Judge  Taft  won  the  Filipinos  by  genuine 
kindness.  He  understood  their  grievances, 
even  the  imaginary  ones,  which  are  the  hardest 
to  appreciate  or  to  remove;  and  he  was  abso- 
lutely straightforward.  He  gained  prestige  by 
his  personality  and  also  won  their  affection. 
After  that  he  could  tell  them  flatly  what  to  ex- 
pect, and  they  believed  him.    As  the  herald  of  a 
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new  and  different  government,  he  was  their 
idol.  By  acclamation  they  canonized  him, 
and  he  became  "Santo"  Taft — the  patron 
saint  of  the  Filipinos.  The  blunt  and  jovial 
saint  reminded  office-seeking  politicians  that 
if  they  did  not  approve  of  the  Philippines  for  the 
Filipinos  there  remained  America  for  the 
Americans.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appealed 
to  his  fellow  Americans  for  cooperation,  and 
by  his  own  conduct  set  a  standard  for  mutual 
toleration. 

The  Commission  journeyed  from  one  reef 
of  the  Archipelago  to  the  other,  visiting  forty 


Commission  solved  it.  In  Jolo  there  was  a 
sultan,  for  whom  piracy  was  like  a  royal  hunt- 
ing preserve  and  slave  traffic  a  perquisite. 

On  tour  and  in  Manila,  the  Commission 
held  open  sessions  to  which  all  were  welcome, 
either  with  suggestions  or  complaints.  The 
Commissioners  listened  patiently  to  some  quaint 
arguments.  "Why  should  we  not  be  inde- 
pendent?" demanded  one  native  politician. 
"Is  it,  then,  because  we  have  no  common  lan- 
guage? But,  Senorcs,  there  is  Great  Britain, 
where  they  speak  English  and  Scotch  and 
Irish:     Does  the  United  States  send  a  Gover- 
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provinces  and  possibly  a  thousand  villages. 
The  local  government  left  behind  depended 
on  the  capacity  of  the  native  leaders.  Partial 
autonomy  was  instituted  in  thirty-four  of  the 
provinces,  even  among  the  Igorrotes.  In 
some  cases  this  failed,  and  the  province  was 
ruled  direct  by  the  central  insular  government. 
The  towns  and  hamlets  were  made  into  popu- 
lar-government training  schools,  where  the 
petty  official  could  learn  the  rudiments  and 
prepare  himself  for  the  exercise  of  higher 
political  power. 

But  almost  every  province  and  every  town 
called  for  modifications  in  the  general  plan. 
In  the  Moro  districts,  for  example,  there  was 
a  pagan  religion,  with  pagan  customs  and 
ideas — a  problem  distinct  and  difficult,  but  the 


nor  to  Great  Britain?"  Another  contended 
that  there  were  enough  Filipinos  twice  over 
who  were  capable  of  holding  all  the  offices. 
Why  not  try  half  of  them;  if  that  did  not  work 
well,  then  try  the  other  shift  ?  To  fill  a  public 
office — that  was  their  idea  of  popular  govern- 
ment. But  when  one  of  them  was  asked 
to  help  with  the  tax  laws,  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  That  was  a  subject  of  mere  detail, 
he  said,  and  he  had  never  bothered  about  it. 
But  the  islanders  had  grievances  that  were 
not  political.  Of  these  Judge  Taft  undertook 
to  settle  the  heaviest,  the  problem  of  the  friars' 
lands.  The  friars  were  not  merely  priests; 
they  had  become  extortionate  tax-gatherers 
and  political  inquisitors.  Their  presence  was 
so  obnoxious  that  when  Spain's  attention  was 
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diverted  by  war  the  Filipinos  arose  and  drove 
out  the  friars.  That  would  have  ended  the 
grievance  but  for  the  fact  that  the  friars  had 
acquired  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  the  best 
land.  When  peace  was  restored  they  would 
return  and  we  would  have  to  respect  their 
property  rights.  Then  rebellion  and  murder 
would  become  the  order  of  the  day  and  night. 
Judge  Taft  did  not  want  the  friars  to  return. 
Then  why  not  buy  the  lands?  Returning  to 
the  Philippines  after  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  he  stopped  off  at  Rome  with  a  frank 
business  proposition.  Would  the  Vatican  sell 
the   bnds?     The  Vatican  hesitated  and  there 


Secretary  Taft  wants  eventual  free  trade  be- 
tween them  and  us.  From  the  very  first,  until 
the  last  Congress  adjourned,  he  has  worked 
for  the  relief  of  the  islanders;  and  he  will 
begin  all  over  again  as  soon  as  another  Con- 
gress convenes. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Commission's 
work,  Judge  Taft  took  for  himself  a  task  in 
which  his  interest  is  as  keen  as  that  of 
President  Roosevelt — the  Civil  Service.  He 
formulated  a  system  for  the  Philippines  and 
began  putting  it  into  effect  in  all  branches  of 
the  civil  government.  The  Act  itself,  the  fifth 
passed  by  the  Commission,  is  superior  in  some 
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was  much  consultation  among  clerical  states- 
men. It  ended  in  a  decision  to  sell;  and  in 
this  way  was  solved  one  of  the  most  vexatious 
of  our  Philippine  problems. 

The  tariff  was  another  grievance  but  the 
United  States  Senate  held  views  differing  from 
those  of  Judge  Taft.  However,  the  Commission 
lightened  the  burden  as  much  as  possible, 
bearing  down  hard  on  luxuries  and  lightly  on 
necessities.  This  was  a  reversal  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Spanish  tariff,  when  the  duty  on 
food-stuffs  had  been  prohibitive.  The  Com- 
mission wanted  a  75  per  cent,  reduction  in  our 
duties  on  imports  from  the  Philippines  and 


respects  to  the  Civil  Service  law  of  the  United 
States.  All  appointments  are  based  on  merit. 
An  applicant  can  enter  the  lowest  rank,  if 
qualified  for  nothing  better,  and  work  himself 
up  to  the  head  of  a  department.  Where  a 
Filipino's  qualifications  equal  those  of  an 
American  applicant,  the  Filipino  is  given  the 
preference.  But  there  were  many  discourage- 
ments at  first  and  a  less  patient  man  might  have 
abandoned  the  attempt.  The  Filipino  did  not 
recognize  any  sacred  trust  in  the  handling  of 
public  money  and  had  to  be  taught  how  not 
to  steal.  The  American  applicant,  too,  was 
frequently  seeking  an  easy  field  for  graft. 
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The  adult  Filipino  could  not  hope  for  abso- 
lute self-government,  but  his  children  might. 
So  "Santo"  Taft  advised  the  Filipinos  to 
stop  thinking  about  independence  until  there 
were  crowded  schools  in  every  village.  The 
Spanish  had  never  promised  more  than  two 
teachers  for  every  5,000  people,  and,  as  an 
actual  fact,  the  friars  had  given  them  but  one 
for  that  number.  Judge  Taft  brought  a 
thousand    teachers    from    the    United    States, 


education  a  qualification  for  voting.  As  a 
result,  four  Filipinos  out  of  live  cannot  vote; 
but  the  four,  as  well  as  the  fifth,  are  eagerly 
preparing  their  children  to  pass  the  educa- 
tional test. 

Judge  Taft's  trust  in  the  natives  went  further 
than  letting  them  hold  office.  He  organized 
a  native  constabulary,  officered  and  tutored 
by  Americans,  and  gave  them  a  share  in  smoth- 
ering  insurrections.     Army   men   scoffed   and 
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which  meant  one  for  each  two  villages  to  teach 
the  native  teachers  our  graded  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  important  item  of  the  course  was  the 
English  language.  Thousands  of  little  Fili- 
pinos also  wanted  to  learn  English,  and  at 
first  there  were  not  schools  enough.  But  now 
500,000  boys  and  girls  speaking  many  dialects 
are  reading,  writing,  and  reciting  in  English, 
which  is  to  be  their  first  common  language. 
They  are  also  becoming  familiar  with  our  in- 
stitutions and  thereby  making  one  long  step 
toward  popular  government.     Judge  Taft  made 


pointed  to  the  Indian  mutiny.  But  Judge 
Taft  knew  how  the  conditions  in  the' Philippines 
differed  from  those  in  India,  and  he  persevered 
in  the  face  of  prophetic  warning.  It  was  not  a 
great  while  until  most  of  the  American  troops 
were  being  ordered  home;  the  constabulary 
was  able  to  keep  the  peace,  with  a  little  help 
now  and  thin. 

When  at  length  the  time  came  for  the 
first  Civil  Governor  to  be  appointed,  Judge 
Taft  was  obviously  the  man.  He  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1901,  one  year  after 
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his  arrival.  In  his  inaugural  speech,  he  told 
the  Filipinos  that  he  would  work  for  them  first 
of  all,  and  all  the  time — and  they  believed  him. 
A  year  later  the  dearest  ambition  of  his  life- 
was  within  his  reach — a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States.  The  general 
public  already  understood  that  this  was  to  be 
his  reward  for  his  service  in  the  Philippines. 
And  now,  when  the  reward  was  at  hand,  he 
realized  that  he  was  needed  yet  longer  in  the 
Philippines,  and  he  declined  the  appointment. 


ing  of  his  stewardship  and  Congress  gave 
voice  to  the  order.  Governor  Taft  prepared 
to  obey,  but  two  years  of  Philippine  climate 
had  broken  down  his  powerful  physique.  He 
was  seized  with  an  intestinal  trouble  of  such 
serious  character  that  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation,  although 
the  conditions  were  very  unfavorable.  As  he 
lay  on  his  bed,  patiently  gathering  strength 
for  the  trip  home,  he  read  with  a  grim  smile 
this  verse  from  Kipling: 
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President  Roosevelt  urged  him  a  second  time; 
in  his  peremptory  way,  he  made  it  practically 
a  command.  Thereupon  the  Filipinos,  and 
all  others  who  had  the  Philippine  question  at 
heart,  requested  that  the  President  reconsider. 
Governor  Taft  earnestly  seconded  the  appeal. 
He  put  it  on  the  ground  of  conscience. 

"All  right,  old  fellow!"  the  President  cabled 
back,  "you  can  stay." 

Meanwhile,  a  more  urgent  summons  had 
already  brought  him  back,  for  a  time,  to  the 
United  States.    The  people  desired  an  account- 


"Now  it  is  not  good  for  the  Christian's  health  to  hustle 

the  Aryan  brown, 
For  tlie  Christian  riles  and  the  Aryan  smiles,  and  he 

weareth  the  Christian  down; 
And  the  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  while  with  the 

name  of  the  late  deceased, 
And  t'.ie  epitaph  drear:   'A  fool  lies  here  who  tried  to 

hustle   the   East.'  " 

But,  in  this  case,  "the  Aryan  brown"  was  wait- 
ing outside  the  Governor's  palace,  anxiously 
watching  the  bulletins  that  told  of  the  Chris- 
tian's progress  toward  recovery. 
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When  Governor  Taft  came  before  Congress, 
he  took  the  people  frankly  into  his  confidence 
and  told  us  what  we  might  expect.  It  was  then 
that  he  began  to  draw  near  to  the  people,  this 
straightforward  public  servant;  like  the  Fili- 
pinos, we  began  to  get  acquainted  with  him. 

He  told  us  that  for  years  the  Philippines  will 
be  a  burden;  and  we  need  not  look  for  grati- 
tude. "Our  reward  must  be  in  the  pleasure 
of  pushing  the  cause  of  civilization  and  in  in- 
creasing the  opportunity  for  progress  to  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves."  We  are  not  in 
the  Philippines  to  make  trade,  but  "to  dis- 
charge the  highest  duty  that  one  nation  can 
toward  another  people."  This  is  the  great 
principle  to  guide  us,  to  make  us  "a  great  excep- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  control  of  dependent 
possessions  by  great  nations."  We  can  afford 
to  make  the  experiment,  he  said — and,  if  it 
prove. a  failure,  we  can  afford  to  accept  the 
responsibility. 

On  the  side  of  hope,  he  reminded  us  that  a 
free  and  enlightened  Philippine  people  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  trade  benefit  to  us.  "That 
which  makes  a  people  happy,  prosperous, 
intelligent,  self-governing,  and  conservative 
makes  them  the  best  customers  in  trade.  A 
liberal  and  generous  colonial  policy  directed 
to  the  betterment  of  the  people's  condition  is 
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"LOGAN"  TO  BEGIN   HIS  TOUR  OF  THE  ISLANDS 

the  quickest  to  justify  itself,  both  in  loyalty 
and  profits."  Medical  science  is.  making  it 
much  more  practicable  to  live  in  the  tropics, 
he  said,  and  "it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  next 
century  the  great  progress  of  the  world  is  to  be 
made  among  tropical  peoples  and  in  tropical 
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countries."  In  the  Philippines,  therefore,  we 
can  point  "another  important  way  to  improve 
the  civilization  of  the  world."  We  shall  have 
to  change  the  Filipino's  nature,  and  create  in 
him  a  motive  for  work.  We  shall  probably 
have  him  on  our  hands  for  three  generations 
before  he  can  take  care  of  himself. 

Governor  Taft's  surgical  treatment  had 
proven  not  wholly  successful  and  he  had  to 
have  another  operation  in  Cincinnati.  Then 
lie   went   to   the  Adirondacks   to   recuperate, 


question  on  its  way  to  a  solution.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  enter  the  President's 
Cabinet,  where  he  has  served  ever  since. 

But  Secretary  Taft  has  never  forgotten  his 
little  brown  friends  in  the  Philippines.  On 
the  day  he  took  the  War  portfolio,  he  recom- 
mended again  to  the  Senate  that  the  Philippine 
duties  be  reduced.  Then,  later,  he  carried 
a  large  delegation  of  the  lawmakers  to  the 
islands  and  showed  them  in  person  that  what 
our  dependents  need  is  enly  simple  justice. 


C  ipyright,  1905,  by  isu 
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The  Datto  has  just  given  his  bolo  to  Gen.  Corbin    who  returned  it 


along  with  several  of  his  old  classmates.  They 
found  him  listless,  indifferent,  completely  worn 
out.  Once  he  collapsed,  and  they  had  to  carry 
him  back  to  the  house.  Many  urged  him  not 
to  think  of  returning  to  the  Philippines.  He 
had  medical  warning  that  he  would  die  if  he 
went  back.     But  he  went. 

In  Manila  his  reward  awaited  him.  The 
Filipinos  were  glad  to  see  him — honestly,  tear- 
fully glad.  He  governed  them  for  two  years 
longer  and,  when  he  left,  his  part  of  the  task 
was  finished:  he  had   started   the   Philippine 


Again,  last  spring,  when  he  began  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  it  was  assumed  that  he  would 
remain  at  home  to  look  after  his  campaign. 
A  reporter  asked  him  if  he  still  intended 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  this  fall  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Filipinos. 

The  Secretary's  blue  eyes  opened  in  mild 
surprise : 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said. 

And  he  went. 
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DANCING  AS  A  PART  OF  EDUCATION 

HAPPY   RESULTS  OF  RHYTHMIC   PLAY  BY   NEW   YORK  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

BY 

Dr.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK  and  HARRY  J.  SMITH 


THE  history  of  the  movement  for  danc- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  short.  In  1905 
an  organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  schoolgirls  of  New  York 
what  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  was 
already  providing  for  one  hundred  thousand 
schoolboys  of  the  city — interesting  and  help- 
ful recreation  that  would  have  a  real  part  in 
their  lives  outside  of  school  hours.  It  set  out 
to  cope  with  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of 
this  city  of  cliff-dwellings. 

Manhattan  children — and  this  is  true  of  the 
children  of  all  congested  cities — have  almost 
no  place  in  which  to  play  except  the  streets; 
but  of  all  the  children  in  the  world,  city  chil- 
dren have  the  greatest  need  for  healthy  play. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  that 
they  should  have  a  chance  to  gain  muscular 
control  and  bodily  dexterity — for  the  ordinary 


conditions  of  their  life  do  not  provide  that — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vigor  and  stimulation 
that  comes  with  right  exercise  to  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body — the  work  of  stomach  and 
heart,  lungs  and  brain. 

Five  hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
then  the  crowded,  ill-ventilated  tenement  or 
apartment  house,  with  perhaps  a  game  of  tag 
or  hop-scotch  or  jump-rope  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub  and  dirt  of  the  street,  make  up  the  life 
of  the  average  city  child. 

Some  school  buildings  possess  gymnasiums 
and  playgrounds,  but  out  of  school  hours  they 
do  nobody  any  good.  Here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  only  the  right  form  of  organization 
and  alliance  with  the  educational  system  of 
the  city  could  be  secured.  Such  an  alliance 
had  already  been  secured  by  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,  and  the  Girls'  Branch  fol- 
lowed.    Under  suitable  provisions  for  control 
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and  regulation,  the  school  board  granted 
it  the  privilege  of  utilizing  the  splendid  new 
gymnasium  equipment. 

The  next  question  was  one  of  method — how 
to  get  the  best  results  out  of  the  opportunity. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again    that    a    hundred    children    cannot    be 


uneasily  about  the  edges,  looking  on  or  play- 
ing some  quiet,  inactive  game  in  a  corner. 
Yet  these  are  the  very  children  who  most  need 
the  exercise. 

Organized  play  of  some  sort,  play  under 
control,  is  the  only  possible  solution,  for  organ- 
ized play  is  freer  than  "free  play.'' 


SCHOOL   OIRLS    IN    COSTUME   FOR   THE    INDIAN    CORN   DANCE 


turned  loose  on  a  tiny  city  playground  or  on 
the  floor  of  a  gymnasium  with  any  assurance 
of  all  being  benefited  by  it.  The  benefit  is 
never  equally  distributed.  The  stronger  and 
bigger  children  will  inevitably  take  possession, 
monopolizing  the  floor  space  for  their  games 
and  athletic  "stunts,"  while  the  shyer,  more 
retiring,  and  less  developed  children  will  stand 


We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  what  freedom 
means.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  doing,  irre- 
spective of  everybody  else,  what  one  wants  to 
do.  That  would  make  the  tramp  the  ideally 
free  man.  Freedom  lies  in  the  recognition  and 
joyful  acceptance  of  relationships.  In  organ- 
ized play,  where  every  child  is  a  unit  in  a  larger, 
mutually  responsible,  and  mutually  responsive 
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whole,  all  reach  a  higher  and  more  significant 
stage  of  individual  freedom  than  is  possible 
on  the  unorganized,  free-for-all  playground. 
The  problem  to  be  worked  out,  then,  was  to 
find  the  form  of  organized  play  which  would 
bring  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  each 
child.  Careful  tests  have  proved  that  it  could 
not  be  found  in  gymnastics.     There  one  has 


but  gymnastic  exercises  are  primarily  for  the 
body.  Play  is  for  the  whole  child — for  his 
heart,  mind,  and  imagination,  as  well  as  for 
his  arms,  legs,  and  chest. 

Play  is  far  more  important  than  mere  muscu- 
lar activity.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
potent  expression  of  the  child's  personality. 
The  future  lies  in  it. 


THE    HIGHLAND    FLING,"    IN    COSTUME 


the  element  of  control,  but  it's  not  play. 
Gymnastics  have  their  place,  and  an  important 
one,  in  the  routine  of  the  school  day.  They 
offset  some  of  the  unavoidable,  bad  effects  of 
schoolroom  life  the  constant  bending  over 
the  desks  which  tends  to  produce  rounded 
shoulders  and  narrow  chest,  the  enforced 
bodily    inactivity,    the    imperfect    ventilation; 


When  the  proposal  was  made  to  take  up 
dancing  in  the  schools  as  an  exercise  for  girls, 
three  things  were  said  in  its  favor,  and  all  were 
worth  considering.  The  first  was  that  in  the 
limited  space  of  the  gymnasium,  the  roof  play- 
ground, or  the  school  basement,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children  could  be  handled  at  once  in  a 
dance   than    in   any   other   way.     The   second 
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A  MOVEMENT   IN   THE   HOP  MOR   ANIKA,   A    SWEDISH   DANCE 


was  that  in  a  given  space  there  was  more  real, 
all-around  physical  exercise  in  dancing  than  in 
gymnastics  or  any  team  game.  And  the  last 
was  that  in  the  few  instances  where  it  had  al- 


ready been  tried  elsewhere,  the  children  had 
become  enthusiastic  about  it.  That  was  a 
strong  argument;  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  object  of  the  undertaking  was  primarily 


"THE    HIGHLAND    FLING"    ON   A  SCHOOLHOUSE    ROOF 
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to  develop  the  play  spirit.     Anything  perfunc- 
tory would  therefore  defeat  its  own  ends. 

So  the  experiment  was  made  merely  as  an 
experiment.  A  teacher  was  secured  who 
loved  the  work  and  who  believed  in  it,  and  a 
few  after-school  classes  for  little  girls  in  the 
lower  grades  and  for  those  in  the    grammar 


ture,  and  it  took  real  conviction  and  hard  work 
to  win  a  place  for  it  and  to  get  it  under  way. 
Less  than  a  year  has  passed,  but  already 
the  number  of  classes  has  grown  to  68,  and 
between  two  and  three  thousand  children  arc- 
getting  instruction.  More  than  175  teachers, 
all  of  them  from  the  regular  staff  of  the  public 


A   SPANISH    DANCE,    EXECUTED    IN    COSTUME    BY   SCHOOLGIRLS 


schools  were  started,  A  number  of  New  York 
women  of  influence  and  position  gave  it  their 
support.  It  needed  that  kind  of  backing — ■ 
moral,  social,  and  financial — and  such  women 
as  Miss  Grace  Dodge,  Miss  Catherine  Leverich, 
Mr^.  Clarence  Mackay,  and  Mrs.  James  Speyer 
deserve  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.     It  was  a  new  depar- 


schools,  have  voluntarily  taken  hold  of  the 
work,  without  pay,  giving  up  hours  of  their 
scanty  leisure  to  it  —and  a  New  York  teacher's 
out  of-school  leisure  is  a  precious  commodity. 
These  classes  come  after  school.  The  roof 
playground,  high  above  the  chimneys  and 
dangling  clothes  lines  of  the  neighborhood,  is  a 
favorite    place    for    them,    unless    the    weather 
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forbids.  There  is  a  piano  up  there  that  can 
be  rolled  in  and  out,  and  clear  open  air  and 
sunshine — good  things  in  New  York — are  all 
about. 

As  soon  as  school  is  out,  the  children  come 
trooping  up,  laughing  and  expectant.     Books, 


It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  dances 
themselves.  One  has  to  see  them  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  spell  they  possess  for  the 
children — how  every  muscle  of  their  bodies 
responds  accurately  and  eagerly  to  the  ex- 
hilarating, well-cad enced  rhythm  of  the  music; 


A    MOVEMENT    IN    "THE    WEAVING   DANCE" 
Representing  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  between  the  threads 


lunch-boxes,  and  wraps  arc  thrown  gaily  aside; 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  girls,  who  want  to 
do  the  thing  properly,  hustle  into  tennis  shoes 
and  deftly  hop  out  of  their  skirts,  standing 
forth  in  "gym"  bloomers,  the  admiration  of 
all  eyes.  Then  the  line  is  formed,  the  teacher 
gives  a  few  directions,  and  the  piano  strikes  up. 


how  the  dancers  move  back  and  forth,  gliding, 
hopping,  or  tripping,  crossing  and  recrossing, 
now  fast,  now  slow,  according  to  some  intricate 
scheme  at  which  an  outsider  can  only  stare  in 
wonder;  with  how  much  zest  and  abandon 
all  the  mimicry  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
folk -dances  is  entered   into — the   slaps   on  the 
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face  (that  do  not  slap),  the  quaint  cajolery,  the 
dignified  ceremoniousness,  the  whole  gamut 
of  mimic  social  life. 

The  music,  too,  is  always  appropriate.  It 
is  the  music  that  has  grown  up  with  the  dance 
and  belongs  to  it — the  strange  harmonies  and 
peculiar  rhythm  of  a  Slavic  chardos;  the 
spirited,  sharply  accented  air,  with  the  bag- 
pipe drone  imitated  in  the  bass,  of  "the  High- 
land Fling." 

The  fun  does  not  last  for  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  and  another  group  of  girls,  waiting 
their  turns,  takes  the  places  of  the  dancers. 
But  the  children  have  something  to  carry  home 
with  them — a  really  significant  experience. 
The  noisy,  crowded  street  and  the  dingy 
tenement  will  be  happier  places  because  of  the 
healthy,  full-blooded  rhythm  that  still  pulsates 
through  their  bodies— and  through  their  souls, 
too;  for  it  means  that  they  have  a  new  feeling 
about  life:  it  is  "the  little  white  bird"  that  is 
going  to  keep  on  singing  in  their  hearts. 

At  least  that  is  what  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  developments  closely  are  beginning 
to  believe.  And  if  this  is  true  in  New  York, 
the  very  storm  centre  of  our  civilization,  the 
place  where  our  national  ideals  are  most 
relentlessly  brought  to  bay,  where  every  fallacy 
is  most  pitilessly  forced  to  light  in  the  working 
out  of  a  new  social  order,  then  it  is  certain  that 
the  movement  will  reach  out  to  the  children 
of  other  cities  as  well. 

For  all  those  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  this  new  movement,  it  has  been  a  revela- 
tion. The  school-teachers  who  first  volun- 
teered to  give  up  an  hour  a  week  of  their  pre- 
cious time  to  learning  folk -dances  and  to  teach- 
ing them  to  squads  of  children  did  so  because 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
girls.  Many  of  them  have  since  declared 
that  the  dancing-hour  is  the  hour  in  the  week 
to  which  they  themselves  most  eagerly  look 
forward;  that  it  does  them  more  good,  and 
somehow  means  more  to  them  than  anything 
else  they  have  undertaken. 

The  ancient  Greeks  understood  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  things  better  than  we.  In  their 
eyes  the  body  and  the  mind  were  a  unity, 
inseparable,  interdependent,  to  be  developed 
and  perfected  together,  and  in  no  other  way. 
In  the  education  of  every  Athenian  youth, 
music,  athletic  training,  and  dancing  had  a 
part.  The  theory  is  beautifully  stated  in  one 
of  Plato's  dialogues:  "Rhythm  and  harmony 
are  made  familiar  to  the  souls  of  the  youths, 


that  they  may  grow  more  gentle  and  graceful 
and  harmonious,  and  so  be  of  service  both  in 
words  and  deeds;  for  the  whole  life  of  man 
stands  in  need  of  grace  and  of  harmony." 

Rhythm  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  life, 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental.  The  stars 
swing  through  heaven  in  rhythmical  relations 
with  one  another;  the  sea  ris~s  and  falls  in 
rhythm;  the  human  heart  keeps  its  measured 
pulsations  in  the  very  centre  of  our  being.  All 
our  normal  bodily  functions  work  best  in 
rhythm.  In  poetry,  in  music,  in  everything 
that  man  knows  that  is  highest  and  most 
beautiful,  in  all  the  supreme  products  of  his 
imagination,  there  is  still  to  be  found  some 
expression  of  this  eternal  principle. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  intellect,  the  part  of  us  that 
understands,  so  much  as  it  is  the  body,  the  part 
of  us  that  feels,  which  responds  and  vibrates 
in  the  most  vivid  unison  with  this  principle. 
And  it  is  the  body  which  has  always  first 
sought  to  show  it  forth,  to  make  assertion  of 
it,  to  put  itself  actively  into  sympathy  with  it. 

Dancing  is  an  expression  of  this  desire.  It 
is  the  most  primitive  of  the  arts.  The  rudest 
savages  practise  it,  making  it  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  every  religious  observance,  in  every 
festival  of  the  tribe.  Their  emotions  inevitably 
take  form— give  themselves  concreteness  and 
actuality — through  the  dance.  Marriage, 
death,  harvest,  spring,  rain,  every  stirring  event 
of  tribal  existence  is  so  celebrated.  It  is  a 
universal  language. 

Now  it  is  a  commonplace  of  psychology  that, 
after  a  fashion,  every  child  repeats  in  his  own 
individual  development  the  long  history  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  He  is  the 
human  race  in  miniature. 

Logic  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the 
emotional  life  of  the  child  would  seek  to  em- 
body itself  in  some  of  the  same  forms  that  are 
normal  and  instinctive  to  uncivilized  peoples. 
And  this   is  exactly  what  we  find  to  be  true. 

Childhood  is  the  time  when  the  physical 
nature  is  most  sensitive  to  rhythmical  move- 
ment. Children  love  even  the  meaningless 
swing  of 

"  Ene,  me-ne,  mi-ne,  mo!" 

The  words  which  the  Australian  uses  in  his 
tribal  dances,  so  anthropologists  tell  us,  often 
make  no  coherent  sense  at  all;  for  everything 
has  been  sacrificed  to  the  rhythmic  accent. 

Our  modern  little  folks,  so  hilariously 
singing: 

"  A  tisket,  a  tasket,  a  green  and  yellow  basket," 
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have  no  idea  what  those  magic  words  may 
portend,  or  what  they  have  to  do  with 
sending  "a  letter  to  my  love."  That  does  not 
matter  at  all. 

They  can  never  keep  still  when  the  hand- 
organ  man  comes  around.  It  is  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  a  crowd  of  happy  youngsters  on 
the  city  street,  dancing  and  skipping  for  joy 
about  the  hurdy-gurdy.  And  they  invent 
dancing  games  and  songs  for  themselves,  this 
small  race  of  poets  and  mimics,  never  minding 
what  the  sense  may  be,  if  only  they  get  a  chance 
for  active  rhythmical  expression. 

Surely  this  is  the  golden  time  in  a  man's  life, 
if  there  ever  is  one,  for  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  this  wonderful  sense — a  sense 
which,  if  it  is  once  given  its  due,  opens  up 
many  avenues  into  what  is  beautiful  and  noble. 

So  far  the  scheme  has  been  formally  adopted 
in  New  York  only  for  girls.  Whether,  under 
present  conditions,  equally  good  results  could  be 
obtained  in  classes  for  boys  is  not  altogether 
clear,  though  some  of  the  more  vigorous  horn- 
pipes and  flings  have  been  tried  with  them  with 
great  success.  But  there  is  the  right  moment 
for  the  beginning  of  any  new  movement.  At 
present  the  school-boys  of  New  York  have  a 
highly  organized  system  of  athletic  games 
which  is  bringing  splendid  results,  both  for 
those  who  are  naturally  athletic  and  for  those 
who  would  keep  altogether  on  the  outside. 
An  innovation  may  not  be  desirable  at  this 
time. 

Neither  is  it  yet  certain  just  what  dances 
will  prove  the  best  suited  for  our  American 
conditions.     Some  of  the   spirited   and   char- 


acteristic folk-dances  of  Sweden  and  Russia 
have  so  far  seemed  to  make  the  very  greatest 
appeal  to  the  children.  Great  care  is  always 
taken  to  have  the  accompanying  music  ap- 
propriate and  distinctive,  for  the  music  and 
the  dance  are  organically  related. 

Adaptations  and  changes  there  must  of  course 
be.  The  dances  are  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  American  children;  they  must  relate 
themselves  to  American  conditions;  and  much 
of  their  value  would  be  lost  through  too  strict 
an  adherence  to  the  traditional  letter  of  the 
performance. 

Our  national  temperament,  enthusiastic  and 
spontaneous,  needs  just  such  an  outlet  for  its 
surplus  emotional  energy.  But  one  thing  is 
certain :  any  such  growth  must  be  from  within. 
There  would  be  small  use  in  instituting  a 
festival  if  there  were  no  inner  festival  spirit. 
In  the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras,  in  the  Harvest 
Homes  of  some  Western  cities,  with  their 
pageants  and  ceremonies,  in  the  Carnival  at 
Quebec,  in  the  vividly  remembered  Dewey 
Reception  in  New  York,  in  the  religious  and 
national  observances  of  all  European  coun- 
tries, we  see  rational  and  appropriate  expres- 
sions of  this  spirit. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  a 
country  in  which  the  children  had  been  given 
a  chance  to  develop  their  natural  instinct  for 
rhythmical  and  harmonious  activity  would 
have  a  national  life  far  richer,  deeper,  and 
more  beautiful  than  one  where  the  main  empha- 
sis in  education  was  upon  bare  intellectual 
training  for  the  purposes  of  "practical  suc- 
cess."    It  is  at  least  worth  thinking  about. 


OUR  TOWN   LIFE— WHAT  IS  IT  WORTH? 

A  CALIFORNIAN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  WELDING  OF  SOUTHERN 
AND   NEW  ENGLAND  STOCKS  OF  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  RESULT 

BY 

FRENCH    STROTHER 


WE  USED  to  have  a  "plaza"  in  our 
town,  where  the  hoboes  rested  in 
the  shade  at  noon,  and  where  at 
night  twice  a  week  we  went  to  hear  the  band 
concerts.  Now  we  have  a  "courthouse  park." 
It  is  the  same  thirteen  acres  of  grass  and  trees 
and  flowers,  with  the  same  courthouse  in  the 
centre.  But  we  call  it  by  a  different  name.  The 


transition  from  "plaza"  to  "courthouse  park" 
in  our  vocabulary  marks  the  path  of  our 
evolution  from  a  frontier  town  in  California, 
with  many  traces  of  Mexican  influence  in  our 
"lingo,"  to  a  civilized  modern  little  city 
dominated  intellectually  by  New  England 
schoolma'ams. 
In  the  old  days  we  were  mostly  Southerners, 
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notably  Mississippians,  Georgians,  Tennessee- 
ans,  Kentuckians,  and,  most  notably,  Missouri- 
ans.  Our  non-American  population  was  mostly 
Scandinavians,  Chinese,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Mexicans  who  had  once  held  the  state. 
The  "Chinks"  and  the  "Greasers"  colored 
our  life  the  most:  the  former  with  their  utter 
foreignness;  the  latter  with  the  words  we  used 
that  were  not  used  in  the  East.  We  spoke  of 
a  cowboy  as  a  vaquero,  we  did  things  pronto 
instead  of  quickly,  and  in  many  other  common 
words  used  the  remnants  of  the  once  universal 
language  of  the  state. 

In  those  days — fifteen  years  ago — were  men 
active  in  business  who  remembered  when  our 
valley  was  desert,  when  the  Indians  had  mas- 
sacred one  of  the  overland  prairie  schooner 
caravans  here,  when  vigilance  committee  law 
was  the  only  law,  and  when  the  first  irrigation 
ditch  made  life  below  the  foothills  a  practicable 
existence. 

Our  industries  then  were  primitive.  The 
oldest  fortunes  in  our  town  were  made  by  men 
who  drove  their  flocks  of  sheep  to  the  mountains 
in  summer  and  to  the  foothills  and  valleys  in 
winter,  and  who,  for  months  at  a  time,  had  no 
companions  but  a  couple  of  dogs  and  some- 
times a  Bible.  A  few  of  them  still  survive — 
soft-voiced,  slow-spoken,  black-tanned  by  our 
fervent  sun,  their  eyes  squinted  with  years  of 
shielding  them  against  the  glare.  To-day  most 
of  their  magnificent  free  ranges  are  under 
cultivation  or  are  closed  against  them  by  fenced 
cattle  ranges  in  the  mountains. 

Our  other  great  industry  in  those  days  was 
wheat-growing.  Unfenced  miles  on  miles  of 
grain  stretched  out  to  the  horizon  on  our  level 
valley  floor — owned  by  the  section  (square- 
mile),  by  the  thousand  acres,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances,  ten  thousand  acres.  Now  the 
wheat  kings,  too,  have  lost  their  kingdoms. 
Orchards,  vineyards,  dairy  farms,  have  broken 
up  the  great  estates  into  smaller  ranches,  which, 
by  the  way,  with  the  influx  of  new  population, 
are  gradually  coming  to  be  called  "farms." 
The  expansive  glory  of  our  past  is  succeeded 
by  more  intensive  and  diversified  industries. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
the  change — especially  in  politics.  The  pioneers 
remembered  when  the  first  Republican  vote 
was  cast  in  the  county,  and  that  armed  Demo- 
crats had  tried  to  find  who  cast  it  that  they 
might  run  him  out.  Now  there  were  enough 
Republicans  to  support  a  daily  paper,  and  to 
cast  a  respectable  vote  at  elections.     Our  popu- 


lation was  increasing  fast,  but  immigration  from 
the  South  was  at  a  stand-still.  Our  new 
settlers  were  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and 
most  largely  from  Illinois.  Their  political 
influence  was  changing  the  vote  of  the  county 
until  to-day  it  is  pretty  evenly  divided,  with  a 
general  leaning  toward  the  Republican  side. 

Their  influence  in  education,  too,  was  soon 
visible.  Among  them  were  many  graduates 
of  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Ann  Arbor — heirs  of 
the  New  England  tradition  of  education  in 
public  schools,  with  a  grafting  of  Middle 
Western  ideas  of  pronunciation  tacked  on  to  it. 
Where  we  youngsters  had  droned  our  lessons 
in  the  soft,  r-less  speech  of  our  fathers,  we  were 
soon  nervously  calling  a  dog  that  unspeakably 
atrocious  d-Yankee  o-g,  instead  of  our  old 
friendly,  euphonious  "dawg."  "Coffee"  went 
the  same  path,  and  our  parents  jeered  or 
groaned.  But  when  they  were  addressed  as 
motherrrr  and  fatherrr  indignation  took  the 
place  of  ridicule.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  the  other  luckless  youngsters  of  Southern 
parents  who  have  succeeded  us,  both  by  precept 
and  by  the  example  of  their  Northern  play- 
mates, have  had  torn  from  them  their  birthright 
of  the  most  pleasing  speech  this  country  knows. 
Only  some  of  the  girls — like  most  women,  more 
conservative  of  habit  and  tradition — retain  the 
accent  of  their  mothers. 

But  the  methods  of  teaching  generally  have 
changed  with  our  pronunciation.  We  have 
adopted  all  the  latest  wrinkles  in  pedagogy. 
We  have  gymnasium  work  every  day.  We 
teach  manual  training,  as  an  elective  study  in 
the  grammar  grades  and  high  school.  We 
have  nature  study  classes  that  go  botanizing 
or  zoologizing  about  the  edge  of  town,  and  that 
dissect  frogs  in  the  class-room.  Our  high 
school  students  talk  glibly  of  the  chemical 
"lab."  and  the  physical  "lab."  They  publish 
a  school  paper  every  month,  written  and 
edited  by  the  students.  They  have  a  "  student 
body,"  an  organization  that  controls  the  paper, 
school  athletics,  the  school  orchestra,  and  other 
student  activities.  The  town  supports  a 
"parental  school,"  which  gives  special  attention 
and  instruction  to  truant,  wayward,  or  back- 
ward children.  Our  teachers  attend  summer 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes  and  otherwise 
display  an  amazing  activity  and  interest  and 
initiative  in  their  work,  compared  to  our 
plodding  teachers  of  fifteen  years  ago.  Verily 
the  influence  of  Massachusetts  has  done  us 
wondrous  things. 
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Our  boys  and  girls  are  correspondingly  more 
eager  for  the  benefits  of  education,  and  they 
use  much  energy  to  obtain  them.  The  boys 
work  during  the  summer  vacation  in  the  vine- 
yards, orchards,  canneries,  and  stores,  to  earn 
money  for  the  next  term  at  college.  The  girls 
who  go  are  usually  supplied  with  funds  by 
their  families,  but  nearly  all  the  boys,  even 
those  whose  parents  could  afford  it,  earn  their 
own  way.  The  formula  of  our  fathers  is,  "  You 
may  'go'  to  college  if  you  will — and  we  hope 
you  will ;  but  if  you  have  to  be  '  sent '  it  will  do 
you  no  good."  We  do  not  yet  insist  on  educa- 
tion for  general  culture,  but  when  the  getting 
of  it  involves  practical  work  and  a  display  of 
character,  it  is  approved  for  those  things  alone. 

Most  of  our  college-bred  boys  come  back 
home  and  apply  their  learning  to  home  prob- 
lems, and  the  girls,  as  elsewhere,  teach  school 
or  marry.  They  haven't  many  other  alterna- 
tives— except  to  work  in  the  stores  or  as  clerks 
in  the  courthouse,  the  latter  being  an  occasional 
variation  of  their  usual  course. 

In  those  days  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of 
the  crudeness  of  the  frontier  in  our  administra- 
tion of  justice.  One  old  Missourian,  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  a  battery  case,  discovered  that 
the  plaintiff  had  called  the  defendant  a  liar, 
and  that  the  insult  had  started  the  assault. 

"  Do  you  admit  calling  the  defendant  a 
liar?"  demanded  the  old  judge. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  plaintiff. 

"Complaint  dismissed,"  growled  his  honor. 
"  Where  I  come  from,  to  call  a  man  a  liar  is  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  Defendant  struck  in 
self-defense." 

In  another  case  the  attorneys  for  opposing 
clients  had  persisted  in  threats  of  personal 
violence  upon  one  another,  in  spite  of  warnings 
from  the  judge.  At  length  the  court's  patience 
was  exhausted  by  their  windy  mouthings,  and 
he  called  out  contemptuously  to  the  sheriff: 

"Bailiff,  announce  a  recess  of  ten  minutes 
while  these  damned  fools  fight  it  out." 

There  was  no  fight,  and  the  case  continued 
in  peace. 

Our  grievances  were  even,  sometimes,  settled 
in  true  frontier  fashion  with  knife  or  "gun" 
on  the  streets,  but  I  realize  now  that  these 
affrays  were  no  more  frequent  nor  spectacular 
than  similar  violence  in  New  York  City  to-day. 
They  were  not,  however,  always  so  severely 
punished. 

But  to-day  we  are  more  decorous  in  our  court 
procedure,  especially  in  sessions  of  the  United 


States  District  Court,  where  the  majesty  of 
Federal  power  is  awesomely  present.  And 
our  sheriff  chases  his  criminal  prey  now  in  an 
automobile  which  enables  him  to  spread  posses 
over  the  county  at  an  amazing  rate. 

In  our  city  government  we  note  a  great 
change.  In  those  days,  and  for  years  after, 
our  city  boss  was  a  little  Portuguese  whose  wife 
taught  him  how  to  write  his  name  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  a  city  trustee.  Shrewd  and 
politic,  he  governed  us  to  his  own  advantage 
until  we  gerrymandered  him  out  of  office  by 
cutting  up  his  district  so  that  each  of  five 
parts  of  it  was  added  to  another  more  reputable 
district. 

His  downfall  was  part  of  a  moral  uprising 
against  frontier  conditions  in  our  town.  We 
had  a  large  floating  population  that  came  in 
summer  to  pick  fruit  and  to  work  in  the  packing 
houses  and  canneries,  and  many  of  them  were 
a  rough  sort  who  wanted  plenty  of  saloons 
and  places  to  gamble  in.  Then  we  had  our 
own  fast  element,  who  could  not  be  satisfied 
by  our  pure  wines  that  we  pressed  by  the 
million  gallons,  but  must  have  green  beer  and 
the  worst  of  bad  whisky,  as  if  our  summers 
were  not  already  hot  enough  to  fry  a  man's 
brains  out.  In  consequence,  we  had  about  one 
saloon  for  every  twenty-five  grown  men  of  our 
permanent  population.  Every  saloon  was  also 
a  gambling  place,  where  poker,  faro,  pedro, 
keno,  and  the  mechanical  nickel-in-the-slot- 
machine  card  games  were  played  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  piano  or  hand  organ  or  music  box 
and  boisterous  laughter  and  coarse  jokes  and 
loud  cursing.  Our  downtown  streets  were  not 
pleasant  for  decent  women.  Our  outlying 
streets  were  not  safe  for  any  but  armed  men 
after  dark.  Even  our  ancestral  town  function 
of  going  to  the  post-office  Sunday  evenings  at 
five  o'clock  was  marred  by  the  presence  of 
drunken  and  rowdy  men  and  boys  fresh  from 
Sunday  horse-races  and  ball  games  and  open 
saloons.  The  hold-up  habit  got  to  be  too 
popular,  even  in  the  plaza  at  night.  Our  city 
officials  were  corrupt  and  connived  at  some  of 
the  disorder,  and  were  otherwise  incompetent. 
With  open  drinking,  open  gambling,  Chinese 
lotteries,  and  other  vices,  we  were  a  "  wide 
open"  town. 

Then  the  sober  citizens  who  wanted  to  sleep 
o'  nights,  to  walk  the  streets  when  they  chose, 
without  insult  or  assault,  voted  in  a  new  city 
charter,  giving  the  town  practically  government 
by  commission,  with  almost  complete  authority 
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in  the  mayor's  hands.  Next  they  elected  a 
non-partisan  set  of  officials  from  the  decent 
element.  After  a  stiff  fight  the  open  gambling 
was  stopped.  The  nickel-in-the-slot  machines 
were  the  hardest  to  root  out,  but  they  had  to  go. 
The  hours  of  opening  of  saloons  were  regulated 
better.  The  police  department  was  improved 
and  lawlessness  stamped  out.  The  Chinese 
lotteries  were  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 

We  are  still  far  from  model  in  our  regulation 
of  these  things,  but  our  town  is  no  longer  a 
frontier  inferno,  and  it  is  a  better  place  for  a 
boy  to  grow  up  in  than  it  used  to  be. 

Socially,  our  regeneration  has  passed  through 
some  important  evolutions.  The  women  began 
it — that  was  their  job  while  the  men  cleaned  up 
politics — with  some  literary  clubs.  Culture 
soon  stalked  in  our  midst  with  thunderous 
tread.  Our  ladies  dissected  Shakespeare  and 
probed  Browning's  mysteries,  and  recovered 
from  these  fatiguing  operations  with  tea.  The 
encyclopedias  in  the  public  library  grew  worn 
and  aged,  as  the  pursuit  for  culture  galloped 
through  them.  Books  on  art — pardon,  Art — 
were  in  demand.  The  favorite  authors  of  all 
ages  were  kept  day  and  night  in  uniform  at 
call,  even  including  that  prolific  old  standby, 
Mr.  "Ibid,"  whose  works  one  lady  demanded 
should  be  included  in  the  reading  course  of  one 
study  club.  Even  to  this  day  our  women's 
clubs  flourish  and  are  increasingly  useful.  They 
have  brought  an  esthetic  element  into  our  life 
that  we  were  wofully  lacking  in.  They  have 
brought  lecturers  to  our  town  who  have  told 
us  of  the  progress  of  art  and  science  all  over 
the  world.  They  have  brought  great  musicians 
— Paderewski,  Ysaye,  Hoffman,  Gadski,  and 
their  like — to  interpret  the  world's  best  music 
for  us.  They  have  led  the  movement  for  more 
beautiful  avenues  about  our  town.  And  where 
we  were  once  only  amused  or  indulgent  with 
their  work,  we  now  take  it  seriously  and  thank 
them  for  its  results,  as  they  deserve. 

We  draw  social  lines,  perhaps  loosely,  but 
still  they  are  there.  Our  Southern  remnant 
hangs  together  fairly  well,  rallying  around  the 
organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  an  occasional  supper  of  'possum,  with 
yams,  from  down  South.  Then  the  pioneers 
of  the  county,  who  still  call  everything  east  of 
the  mountains  "the  States,"  form  a  looser 
social  circle.  Of  course,  the  churches  form 
their  own  centres  of  social  activity.  The  labor 
unions — we  are  unionized  clear  through  from 
cooks   to   retail   clerks — whose  members  are 


nearly  all  members  of  "fraternal  orders," 
centre  their  relaxation  around  these  orders. 

Then  we  have  our  vulgar  rich  crowd.  The 
rest  of  us  disapprove  of  them.  There  is  too 
much  drinking  and  gambling  and  smoking  by 
men  and  women  in  that  crowd,  and  we  frown 
on  them.  Some  of  the  women  break  into  the 
culture  clubs  and  are  socially  redeemed,  but 
we  let  most  of  them  go  their  vulgar,  boisterous 
ostentatious  way,  ignoring  them.  But  we  must 
confess  that  they  seem  to  get  a  good  deal  of 
gross  animal  enjoyment  out  of  life,  which 
irritates  us.  They  are  "common,"  and  we 
don't  understand  why  they  should  have  the 
money  when  we  could  use  it  so  much  better  to 
minister  to  our  higher  and  more  delicate 
cravings. 

Not  all  our  rich  people,  of  course,  nor  any- 
thing like  all  of  them,  come  under  the  head  of 
our  "vulgar"  rich.  Most  of  our  well-to-do 
people  are  simply  ourselves  grown  a  little  better 
off  than  our  neighbors,  and  our  new  possessions 
do  not  affect  our  neighborliness  nor  our 
manners.  Some  of  our  richest  citizens  are  even 
conspicuously  public  spirited,  being  leaders  in 
the  support  of  our  library,  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  our 
good  roads  movement,  and  our  political  reforms. 

Our  social  diversions  have  improved  in  some 
respects.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  hot  weather, 
the  ladies  went  to  the  Coast  or  the  mountains  to 
keep  cool,  while  the  men  worked  and  perspired 
in  the  valley  town.  Thus  grew  up  the  Alfalfa 
Club,  or  order  of  temporary  widowers.  The 
members  met  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  some 
man's  lawn,  with  a  keg  of  beer  for  refreshments, 
and  proceeded  to  make  Rome  howl  with  song 
and  story.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  Wiener- 
wurst band  appeared,  consisting  of  musicians — 
or  at  least  men  with  musical  instruments — 
dressed  in  ragamuffin  style,  each  man  playing 
a  different  tune,  the  whole  discord  being  a 
chorus  for  the  high-pitched  cornet's  air  which 
was  invariably  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in 
the  Old  Town  To-night." 

The  Alfalfa  Club  is  a  tradition  now,  and  the 
Gentlemen's  Club  is  its  successor.  This  latter 
has  pleasant  quarters  and  is  run  like  any  well- 
ordered  men's  club  anywhere.  Its  membership 
includes  many  of  the  best  professional  and 
business  men  in  town. 

Our  social  progress  now  is  chronicled  in  a 
Society  column,  in  the  papers — I  had  almost 
forgot  to  say  that  we  have  three  daily  papers 
now,  with  full  press  dispatches.  Here  we  print 
the  picture  of  yesterday's  bride  and  groom,  or 
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of  this  week's  most  popular  visitor  or  most 
successful  hostess  or  most  charming  debutante. 
But  we  are  democratic  in  our  town — we  have 
to  be,  or  be  lonesome — and  the  weddings  of 
our  ultra-fashionables  go  into  the  same  august 
column  with  the  wedding  of  the  blacksmith's 
daughter  and  the  butcher's  son.  It  would  be 
indiscreet  of  the  banker's  wife  to  protest,  for  the 
banker  of  to-day  was  a  blacksmith  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  everybody  knows  it.  But  the  society 
reporters  give  the  banker's  wife  her  revenge, 
for  when  a  fashionable  crowd  spends  Sunday 
with  a  hostess  it  goes  into  the  paper  as  a  "  week- 
end party,"  while  the  same  affair  in  humbler 
circles  appears  as  plain  "stayed  over  Sunday." 

Seclusion,  also,  is  a  retreat  for  pride  of  caste. 
We  used  to  build  a  house  wherever  we  could 
get  a  lot  we  liked,  but  lately  our  Brahmins  are 
flocking  together  in  exclusive  residence  dis- 
tricts. Only  the  elect  are  encouraged  to  enter 
these  districts  and  they  are  expected  to  maintain 
a  certain  standard  of  appearances.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  old  story  in  Eastern  towns,  but  it  is  a 
new  thing  for  us.  We  are  separating  along 
worldly  lines,  and  the  old  comradeship  of 
"classes"  is  less  and  less  evident. 

Our  religious  ideas  have  passed  through 
some  transitions.  We  used  to  be  mainly 
"shouting"  Methodists,  and  we  "got"  religion 
at  revivals  and  camp-meetings.  These  gather- 
ings were  tense  with  emotional  excitement. 
Children,  at  these  meetings,  their  feelings 
wrought  upon  by  pulpit  "threats  of  hell  and 
hopes  of  paradise,"  by  crying  women  and 
groaning  men,  went  forward  to  the  "  mourners' 
bench"  and  underwent  an  agony  of  mental 
torture  in  an  effort  to  become  "converted" — 
from  what  they  did  not  know,  nor  to  what, 
nor  least  of  all,  why.  Sometimes  they  got 
religion  and  kept  it;  sometimes  they  got  it 
and  lost  it  the  week  after;  sometimes 
they  did  not  get  it  at  all.  Whatever  they  got 
was  purely  an  emotional  experience,  pure 
unreason,  often  a  bitter  haunting  experience, 
that  led  sometimes  to  insanity. 

To-day  we  are  not  so  fond  of  revivals.  We 
follow  a  little  more  closely  St.  Paul's  adjuration 
that  we  know  some  "reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us,"  before  we  accept  the  faith.  Not  that 
we  are  any  less  religious  than  we  used  to  be, 
but  we  have  more  religions  to  choose  from — so 
wide  a  range  as  all  the  Protestant  denominations, 
Catholicism,  Christian  Science,  Unitarianism, 
theosophy,  and  Buddhism.  Naturally,  with 
so  many  paths  to  salvation,  we  are  more  deliber- 


ate in  our  choice,  we  must  perforce  stop  and 
weigh  their  arguments  and  balance  our  faith 
against  our  reason.  As  a  result,  our  religion 
is  becoming  less  powerful  as  the  guardian  of 
certain  traditions  of  personal  conduct,  and  more 
powerful  as  a  practical  force  for  everyday 
efficient  morality  and  neighborliness,  which 
latter  is,  after  all,  the  substance  of  most 
religion.  And  we  have  fewer  people  with  a 
conception  of  religion  like  that  of  one  young 
enthusiast  in  our  town  who  declined  a  chance 
to  go  to  college  because  he  had  "decided  to 
serve  the  Lord  instead." 

Other  agencies — -semi-religious — help  in  this 
better  movement.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  been  revived  under  the  friendly 
cooperation  of  our  business  men,  and  its  hand- 
some building,  with  gymnasium,  and  bathing 
pool,  and  reading  room,  is  the  lively  centre  of 
a  seven-days-in-the-week  religion  that  includes 
a  morality  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  and  of 
social  amiability  as  well  as  the  more  formal 
religion  of  dogmas  about  the  soul,  and  hymns, 
and  sermons,  and  rituals.  We  are  realizing 
in  religion  what  doctors  are  realizing  in  medi- 
cine, that  the  cure  of  the  soul's  diseases,  like 
the  cure  of  the  body's  diseases,  is  a  more  ardu- 
ous task  than  the  prevention  of  disease.  When  ■ 
young  fellows  are  kept  off  the  streets  and  their 
minds  off  of  devilment  by  wholesome  exercise 
that  develops  muscle  and  character  and  the 
spirit  of  team-work  that  is  at  the  bottom  of 
social  order  and  respect  for  law,  there  is  less  of 
the  devil's  fire  to  be  fought  by  the  churches. 

Our  society  for  the  prevention  of  various 
things — cruelty  to  children,  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  the  like — as  most  societies  for  the  perform- 
ance of  thankless  jobs,  has  only  one  really 
active  member,  and  he  the  butt  of  countless 
jokes.  But  with  a  zealot's  enthusiasm  he 
pursues  his  work  with  ardor  unquenchable, 
and  after  all  we  are  grateful  to  him,  when  we 
stop  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  helpless 
whom  he  serves.  His  work  is  a  good  one,  and 
it  eases  our  consciences  to  know  that  somebody 
else  is  doing  it,  and  we  are  glad  he  enjoys  his 
unpleasant  task. 

We  are  getting  to  be — no,  we  are — great 
readers.  We  had  our  free  public  library  long 
before  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  us  a  better,  permanent 
home  for  it,  and  we  have  used  it  with  increasing 
pleasure.  Most  of  us  are  not  very  profound 
in  our  choice  of  books :  the  librarians  complain 
that  they  are  forever  asked  for  "something 
new"  to  read  —  the  newest  fiction.    But  we 
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have  the  reading  habit,  as  a  people.  Some  of 
our  younger  people  have  the  reading  disease: 
no  other  word  describes  the  passion  for  the 
printed  page  that  hunches  them  up  over  books 
when  they  had  better  be  at  play,  and  gives  the 
optician  his  harvest.  But  even  this  mania  for 
anything  to  read,  regardless  of  quality,  is  a 
cheerful  thing.  It  is  a  part  of  our  craving  for 
improvement,  for  freedom  from  the  common- 
place, for  education.  By  it  imaginations  are 
stirred  and  ambitions  aroused,  that  lead  many 
of  the  readers  into  braver  fields  of  endeavor 
than  they  would  have  dreamed  were  possible 
in  the  little  world  around  them. 

Our  desire  to  travel,  too,  feeds  on  minds 
thus  disturbed  by  images  of  unseen  things.  A 
few  years  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  "hard 
times,"  so  hard  that  when  one  young  fellow 
succeeded  in  borrowing  a  hundred  dollars  to 
go  East  on,  one  of  our  bank  presidents  went  to 
him  to  find  out  where  he  got  it,  as  he  would 
like  to  borrow  that  much  himself  and  couldn't 
get  it.  But  to-day,  with  "flush"  times,  good 
crops  selling  at  high  prices,  and  the  bank 
accounts  fairly  full,  we  have  set  our  hearts  on 
seeing  the  places  we  have  read  and  dreamed 
about.  Hardly  any  of  us  need  deny  ourselves 
a  trip  to  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles:  many 
go  "back  East" — to  our  eyes  what  "out  West" 
is  to  the  Easterner:  some  even  go  to  Europe,  or 
Hawaii,  or  Alaska,  or  Japan.  We  spend  our 
margin  of  savings  on  these  expeditions,  and 
then  usually  we  come  back  pretty  well  content 
with  our  own  town.  We  have  learned  that 
people  everywhere  live  just  about  as  we  do; 
that  folks  in  New  York  have  as  much  trouble 
and  complain  as  much  of  the  narrowness  of 
their  horizon  as  we  do;  in  short,  that  we  are 
pretty  well  off.  And  when  we  return  we  realize 
the  preciousness  of  old  friendships  and  accus- 
tomed paths  and  familiar  faces.  What  we 
have  seen  better  done  elsewhere  we  strive  to 
improve  in  our  town,  but  that  is  building  up  a 
familiar  structure,  and  not  a  reckless  throwing 
away  of  valuable  associations.  Travel  becomes 
thus  part  of  our  education  in  knowledge,  in 
the  broadening  of  our  sympathies,  and  in  con- 
tentment with  our  own  way  of  living. 

We  are  progressing  in  our  amusements,  too. 
A  larger  proportion  of  our  people  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  play  than  formerly — I  mean  the  older 
people.  Our  grown  business  men  have  taken 
to  handball  on  Y.  M.  C  A.  courts,  and  they  and 
the  principals  of  the  schools  and  even  some 
of  our  preachers  aid  and  encourage  the  field 


meets  and  ball  games  of  the  boys.  They  even 
tried  golf  for  a  time,  but  that  did  not  work  out 
very  well;  it  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  our  more 
nervous  temperament  and  our  desire  for 
"results,"  and  our  craving  for  sharp  com- 
petition. Tennis  suits  us  better.  One  club 
that  began  in  high  school  days  continues  with 
almost  unbroken  membership  now  that  the 
boys  who  founded  it  are  men  with  children  ten 
years  old. 

Looking  back  over  fifteen  years  of  pretty 
rapid  changes  in  our  town,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  done  mighty  well.  Ours  is  a  good  place 
to  live  in.  Here  we  find  full  satisfaction  of  our 
social  instincts — we  have  our  friends,  the 
pleasant  sight  of  familiar  faces  even  of  people 
we  do  not  know,  our  snug  social  groups  and 
social  gatherings.  Education  for  us,  without 
our  town,  would  be  less  sufficient,  less  enjoy- 
able. Our  business  requires  such  a  centre. 
But  for  the  town,  music  and  the  theatres  would 
be  difficult  pleasures,  rarely  attained.  Travel 
would  be  less.  We  should  have  no  circus,  no 
Fourth  of  July  parade. 

In  other  words,  we  are  the  focus  of  activities 
in  our  neighborhood;  we  are  to  our  vicinity 
what  New  York  is  to  the  country  at  large,  the 
centre  of  the  pleasures  and  benefits  and  con- 
veniences that  gather  around  the  concentrating 
point  of  business  anywhere.  We  are  our  local 
metropolis. 

And  the  destiny  of  the  country  is  bound  up 
in  such  places  as  this.  They  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  machinery  of  government,  of 
industry,  of  commerce,  of  education,  of  democ- 
racy. Where  the  country  supplies  the  raw 
material — men  and  products — we  perform  the 
first  labor  of  polishing  them  and  shaping  them 
for  greater  uses.  We  sort  them,  work  them 
over,  distribute  them.  We  are  a  half-way 
house  toward  the  more  complex  and  refined 
products  of  civilization,  and  we  are  indis- 
pensable. Our  life  is  much  the  same  as  the 
life  in  cities  of  the  same  size  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  fact  lies  the  importance  of 
understanding  our  life.  We  are  the  secondary 
units  of  a  coherent  nationality,  as  important 
in  the  unity  of  the  country  as  the  states. 

Perhaps  it  is  significant  of  the  future  direc- 
tion of  our  influence  that  in  our  case  the  New 
England  stock  of  people,  with  their  New 
England  educational  ideals  and  their  political 
faith  and  their  sterner  business  training,  are 
rather  getting  the  better  of  the  Southern 
element. 


A  NEW  KIND   OF   INSURANCE 

HOW  ONE  COMPANY  INSURES  ITS  MEN  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS 

BY 

ARTHUR  B.  REEVE 


FEW  workmen  have  resources  to  fall 
back  on  when  wages  stop  and  expenses 
double.  The  only  sort  of  insurance 
that  most  of  them  know  is  industrial  insurance, 
the  most  expensive  in  the  world,  and  they 
have  to  die  to  be  benefited  by  it!  True,  they 
find,  often  to  their  cost,  that  the  employer 
knows  of  another  kind  of  insurance;  but  only 
in  the  case  where  he  has  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence do  the  men  profit  by  it.  The  negligence 
may  have  been  that  of  a  fellow  servant;  there 
is  no  recovery.  Even  if  the  man  has  been 
negligent  himself,  that  does  not  make  his  suffer- 
ing or  that  of  those  dependent  on  him  the  less. 

In  any  case,  the  employer  seldom  figures  ex- 
cept as  he  is  forced  to  do  so.  That  is  why  it  is 
interesting  to  note  what  one  large  corporation 
is  doing  for  its  employees  that  are  injured, 
in  order  to  help  them  over  this  period  of  storm 
and  stress. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  largest 
power  generating  plant  in  New  York  began 
the  experiment  of  dealing  with  the  men  who 
are  injured  in  their  employ — not  according  to 
the  legal  liability  incurred  but  according  to  the 
moral  liability. 

Among  its  3,800  men,  with  a  pay-roll  of  about 
$2,500,000,  there  were,  in  the  calendar  year  of 
1906,  751  accidents;  and  the  company  cared  for 
every  one  of  them  at  a  cost,  in  wages  paid,  of 
$13,056.82.  Of  these  751  cases,  459  were 
accidents  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lay  up  the 
victims,  resulting  in  the  payment  of  wages 
full  time  until  the  men  returned  to  work,  to  the 
equivalent  of  1,223  weeks'  wages.  These 
cases  included  men  injured  by  their  own,  their 
fellow  servants,'  and  the  company's  negli- 
gence. In  84  more  cases  where  the  company 
had  absolutely  no  liability  and  the  men  had 
been  grossly  careless,  half-time  was  paid. 

The  men  received  far  more  than  they 
would  have  received  under  the  system  of 
liability  insurance,  for,  by  the  most  liberal 
construction,  in  only  51  cases  was  the  com- 


pany legally  liable.  In  613  cases,  the  em- 
ployees themselves  were  clearly  at  fault,  and 
in  87  cases  it  was  clearly  the  act  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  That  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  some 
700  accidents  was  accepted  by  the  corporation, 
which,  according  to  strict  legal  rules,  need  not 
have  been  accepted. 

Here  is  how  it  turned  out:  During  the  year 
from  May  1,  1905,  to  May  1, 1906,  the  premium 
that  the  company  would  have  paid  for  liability 
insurance  would  have  been  $21,396.19.  Of 
this,  the  sum  that  would  have  been  returned 
by  the  insurance  company  for  allowance  of 
expenditures  for  "first  aid"  would  have  been 
$1,538.  That  is,  there  would  have  been  paid 
$19,858.19.  But,  instead,  the  company  as- 
sumed the  handling  of  its  accidents  itself, 
with  the  cost  in  doctors'  bills  of  $6,297,  and  in 
druggists'  bills  of  $A,i22.i7,  paying  the  wages 
of  the  men  while  they  were  disabled  to  the 
amount  in  that  fiscal  year  of  $10,851.33 — a 
total  of,  $18,270.50.  That  is  to  say,  the  cash 
saving  was  $1,587.69. 

One  of  the  officers  was  asked  why  they  had 
given  up  settling  along  the  line  of  strict  legal 
liability.  "This  business  is  one  that  calls 
for  extreme  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  men,"  he 
said,  "  in  many  emergencies,  for  instance,  there 
is  real  risk.  The  moving  machinery  and  the 
electrical  feature  make  the  occupation  hazard- 
ous. The  employee  must  feel  that  his  welfare 
is  assured  or  he  might  falter  at  the  critical 
moment.  This  may  not  be  the  cheapest  way 
to  settle,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  so  far. 
That  will  take  five  or  six  years'  experience  to 
determine.  But  it  gives  us  a  free  hand  to  deal 
justly  with  our  employees  so  that  they  will 
know  that  they  are  going  to  be  taken  care  of 
if  anything  happens  to  them.  We  can  treat 
each  case  upon  its  merits  and  not  according 
to  legal  necessity.  Even  if  it  does  turn  out  to 
cost  more  than  the  legal  liability  would,  it 
will  pay,  we  think,  in  increased  efficiency  of 
the  men." 


A  BUILDING  FORTY-SEVEN  STORIES  HIGH 

NINETY  FEET  UNDERGROUND,  PROOF  AGAINST  FIRE,  EARTHQUAKE,  AND  HURRICANES 

BY 

CHARLES  M.  RIPLEY 


THE  development  of  the  skyscraper  has 
advanced  to  such  a  point  that  problems 
new  even  to  this  class  of  architecture 
are  being  met.  The  new  Singer  Building, 
in  lower  New  York,  will  be  the  tallest  building 
in  the  world — forty-seven  stories  in  height,  ris- 
ing 612  feet  above  the  street. 

When  completed,  this  office-building  will 
have  a  floor  space  equivalent  to  a  one-story 
building  covering  twenty  city  blocks.  To  con- 
centrate such  an  immense  space  upon  a  total 
area  of  but  26,000  square  feet,  presents  at  once 
the  serious  question  of  sufficient  light  and  air. 
Usually,  a  high  building  is  designed  to  cover 
as  much  of  the  area  of  the  lot  as  possible, 
thereby  cutting  off  the  light  of  surrounding 
buildings.  For  this  reason  dark  offices  are  multi- 
plying in  the  largest  American  cities.  And  many 
buildings  that  are  now  well  lighted  must  soon 
depend  wholly  or  in  part  upon  artificial  light, 
as  adjacent  buildings  are  extended  upward. 
All  the  offices  of  the  Singer  Building  will  be  well 
lighted,  but  the  building  adjoining  it  will  not 
suffer.  The  part  of  the  building  that  will  be 
carried  up  forty-seven  stories  will  occupy  but 
one-sixth  of  the  lot;  the  remainder  will  be 
only  fourteen  stories  in  height.  This  high 
portion  will  also  be  in  approximately  the 
centre  of  the  new  building.  Thus  every 
office  will  be  well  lighted  without  a  sacrifice 
of  real  estate  values  that  would  be  commer- 
cially impracticable.  The  location  of  the  high 
tower  near  the  centre  of  the  lot  also  makes 
it  possible  for  nearby  offices  to  share  the  sun- 
light. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  safest  parts  of  this 
building  in  time  of  earthquake  will  be  the 
highest  stories.  The  lesson  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake  is  that  "the  steel-frame 
structure  is  the  best  earthquake  resister." 
The  steel-frame  building  is  constructed  very 
much  like  a  bird-cage,  while  an  ordinary  build- 
ing of  brick  is  a  house  of  cards  in  comparison. 
The  only  possibility  of  danger  to  the  tenants  in 
this  high  building  will  be  the  dislodgement  of 


masonry;  this,  of  course,  would  affect  only  the 
lower  floors. 

The  danger  of  fire  has  been  eliminated, 
for  inflammable  material  has  been  entirely 
omitted.  Even  so-called  "fire-proof"  wood 
has  been  barred.  Nothing  but  metal,  stone, 
and  baked  clay  enters  into  its  construction. 
Even  the  small  plugs  of  wood  usually  inserted 
into  the  wall  to  receive  nails  used  in  hanging 
pictures  have  been  excluded.  The  fires  in 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  proved  that  the 
alleged  "fire-proof"  building  is  not  fire-proof, 
for  wooden  floors,  window-frames,  and  trim- 
mings for  such  a  building  amount  to  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber. 

Before  beginning  construction,  "test  borings" 
were  made  in  order  that  the  engineers 
might  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  soil 
underneath  the  site  of  the  building.  These 
borings  are  similar  to  the  sample  "plug"  which 
the  careful  buyer  of  watermelons  demands  in 
advance.  The  process  of  building  foundations 
must  be  modified  if  large  boulders  are  to  be 
encountered  during  the  work.  Four  test 
borings  were  driven  down  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface  of  Broadway  to 
explore  the  ground  for  irregularities  in  the  soil. 
After  bed-rock  was  reached,  these  cores  were 
driven  several  feet  into  the  rock;  here  it  was 
necessary  to  use  drills  with  diamonds  set  around 
the  cutting  edge.  A  careful  drawing  was  made 
so  that  the  exact  kind  of  soil  at  any  distance 
below  the  street  could  be  known  at  any  time, 
and  an  actual  core  several  feet  in  length  was 
lifted  out  of  the  rock  and  examined  in  the  office 
of  the  architect.  This  was  considered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  rock  found 
was  bed-rock  and  not  merely  a  huge  boulder. 
In  each  instance  the  cores  brought  up  proved 
conclusively  that  the  building  would  rest  upon 
a  foundation  amply  firm.  Another  reason 
for  taking  the  test  borings  was  to  allow  a  close 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  foundation  structure 
to  be  made. 

The  foundation  work  presented  some  inter- 
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esting  problems.  The  tower  alone  will  weigh 
more  than  18,000  tons.  This  great  weight 
must  be  concentrated  upon  an  area  65  feet 
square,  with  90  feet  of  mud  and  wet  sand 
between  the  surface  and  bed-rock.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  foundation  must  not  only  guar- 
antee the  new  building  against  settling  or 
leaning  for  generations  to  come,  but  he  is  also 
held  responsible  for  any  damage  done  to  neigh- 
boring buildings  during  the  course  of  construc- 
tion.    The  foundations  must  rest  on  bed-rock. 

The  ground  in  this  part  of  New  York  City 
is  saturated  with  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  fluid;  hence  the  old  method  of  "cellar- 
digging"  is  impossible.  Every  building  in 
the  vicinity  would  begin  to  settle,  and  would 
eventually  collapse.  The  Singer  Building  on 
its  present  location  would  have  been  an  utter 
impossibility  a  dozen  years  ago,  before  the 
development  of  the  pneumatic  caisson  process 
of  foundation  building. 

The  pneumatic  caisson  is  a  huge  timber  box, 
open  at  the  bottom  and  with  a  small  entrance 
hole  in  the  top.  It  is  made  air  and  water-tight 
and  is  filled  with  compressed  air,  which  is 
prevented  from  escaping  from  the  entrance  by 
two  successive  trap-doors,  a  patented  device 
known  as  the  "air-lock."  This  caisson,  con- 
taining workmen  with  picks  and  shovels,  sinks 
lower  and  lower  through  the  wet  soil  as  the 
forty-five  pounds  of  compressed  air  crowds  the 
water  away  from  under  it  and  the  men  hoist 
the  solid  material  to  the  top  through  the  air- 
lock. As  the  men  excavate  they  stand  on 
comparatively  dry  earth,  yet  the  soil  scarcely 
two  feet  below  them  is  full  of  quick-sand  or 
wet  mud.  With  the  old-time  method,  tons  of 
water  and  slime  would  have  to  be  pumped  out 
and  hoisted,  making  of  the  foundation  hole 
often  a  mere  cess-pool. 

As  the  caisson  sinks  still  lower,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  attach  to  the  entrance  hole  a  steel 
shaft  reaching  up  to  the  street  level  so  that  the 
workmen,  in  frequent  changes  of  shift,  can 
relieve  each  other  of  the  strain  due  to  the  com- 
pressed air.  A  dozen  of  these  "sand-hogs" 
work  by  electric  light  in  each  caisson — stripped 
to  the  waist,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  for  the 
earth  is  not  susceptible  to  outside  temperature 
changes  at  such  depth.  Meanwhile,  the  roof 
of  the  caisson  is  being  covered  with  layer  after 
layer  of  concrete.  Each  layer  is  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  caisson  and  each  hardens 
in  the  open  air  before  it  gradually  sinks,  pressing 
the  wooden  box  deeper  into  the  ground.    New 


lengths  of  the  steel  entrance  shaft  are  added  for 
the  laborers,  now  eighty  feet  below  the  side- 
walk. These  men  climb  up  and  down  a  hatch- 
way surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  solid  con- 
crete upon  which  later  the  building  is  to  rest. 
Bucket  after  bucket  of  debris  is  hoisted  up 
through  this  hatch-way.  One  contains  a 
piece  of  antique  Dutch  ware;  another  brings  up 
old  Indian  relics.  Here  the  superintendent 
found  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  been  un- 
disturbed since  lower  Manhattan  was  under 
the  sea. 

Slowly  the  descending  pier  of  concrete  sinks 
nearer  its  ultimate  resting-place  on  the  bed- 
rock. This  pier,  solid  save  for  the  entrance 
shaft  down  its  centre,  through  which  the  men 
and  materials  pass,  begins  to  penetrate  the 
few  feet  of  "hard-pan,"  which  lies  just  above 
its  final  resting-place.  Now  a  geological 
expert  is  sent  for;  he  descends  the  narrow 
shaft  to  determine  if  the  proper  bed-rock  has 
been  reached. 

If  the  rock  stands  inspection,  every  vestige 
of  earth  is  hoisted  to  the  outside  air,  fresh  con- 
crete is  lowered  into  the  shaft  and  laid  and 
tamped  carefully  on  the  rock.  The  entire 
caisson  is  then  filled  with  concrete;  the  timber 
roof  is  torn  out  and  that  space  filled  also,  the 
workmen  retreating  up  the  shaft  as  more  and 
more  concrete  is  laid  and  tamped  in  the  former 
passage-way.  The  result  is  a  solid  concrete 
pier,  its  lower  end  resting  on  bed-rock  and  its 
upper  end  reaching  up  ninety  feet  to  receive 
the  load  of  the  great  steel  column  for  which  it 
was  especially  designed.  There  are  twenty 
of  these  piers  under  the  tower  alone,  each  being 
approximately  ten  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet 
wide.  The  building  will  be  bolted  down 
with  forty  huge  steel  bolts,  each  six  inches  in 
diameter.  This  precaution  is  sufficient  to  hold 
up  the  building  against  a  hurricane  exerting 
a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  square  foot. 
No  wind  has  ever  been  known  to  exert  more 
than  ten  pounds  pressure  per  square  foot.  The 
weight  of  the  tower  alone  is  sufficient  to  hold 
against  any  gale  reasonably  to  be  expected.  The 
forty  steel  bolts  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete 
foundations  to  a  depth  of  fifty  feet  below  the 
lower  basement  floor.  Concrete  grips  any 
steel  that  it  may  surround  with  a  tenacity  that 
in  some  cases  is  more  than  ample  to  break  the 
steel  under  strain  before  it  could  be  dislodged 
by  the  pull.  Concrete  will  also  protect  the 
steel  from  the  action  of  water  and  of  the 
atmosphere.    The  upper  part  of  each  bolt  is 
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attached  to  the  base  of  the  great  steel  column 
above. 

The  elevator  service  of  the  building  will 
have  several  new  features.  In  addition  to  the 
"locals"  and  the  usual  "through  express" 
elevators  to  the  upper  floors,  there  will  be  a 
"shuttle"  elevator  for  some  of  the  intermediate 
stories.  Of  the  nine  elevators  which  will  be  in 
the  tower,  four  will  go  to  the  thirteenth  floor 
only;  three  will  go  from  the  first  to  the  thirty- 
fifth  floor;  one  from  the  first  to  the  forty- 
seventh  floor;  and  the  "shuttle"  will  run  from 
the  thirty-fifth  to  the  thirty-eighth  only. 

These  elevators  are  of  a  type  in  use  in 
only  one  New  York  office-building  and  they 
differ  in  a  striking  way  from  the  elevators 
generally  in  use  in  this  country.  The  usual 
type  has  a  lifting  cable  that  winds  upon  a  drum 
as  the  car  ascends  and  unwinds  as  the  car 
descends.  The  drum  is  made  to  turn  by  an 
electric  motor.  This  arrangement  is  undesir- 
able in  this  building;  on  account  of  the  great 
height  and  corresponding  length  of  the  cables, 
the  drum  would  be  too  large  to  fit  into  the 
available  space.  This  difficult  problem  is 
solved  by  omitting  the  drum  and  by  putting 
at  the  top  of  each  shaft  a  motor  and  a  wheel, 
directly  on  the  shaft  of  the  motor,  over  which 
the  cables  pass.  One  end  of  the  cable  is 
attached  to  the  car  and  the  other  end  to  the 
weights  which  counterbalance  the  car.  As 
the  motor  turns  in  one  direction  the  car  ascends ; 
as  it  turns  in  the  other  direction  the  car 
descends.    The  elevators  are  equipped   with 


apparatus  for  safety  so  constructed  that  if 
all  the  cables  on  top  of  the  car  should  be 
severed  the  fall  would  be  gradually  and  gently 
checked.  In  case  of  an  excessive  downward 
speed  of  the  car,  the  governor  under  the  floor 
automatically  reaches  out  strong  steel  fingers 
on  either  side;  these  press  down  the  steel 
blocks  one  on  top  of  another  as  the  car  de- 
scends until  the  increased  friction  of  these 
many  blocks,  which  fit  very  tightly  around  the 
wires,  stops  the  descent  without  a  single  jar 
and  perhaps  without  the  passengers  realizing 
that  anything  has  happened. 

A  radical  departure  has  been  made  by  the 
owners  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction. There  is  no  general  contractor. 
The  "general  contractor"  is  a  middle  man 
who  accepts  the  entire  responsibility  for  con- 
structing a  building  but  who  does  only  a  portion 
of  the  work  himself  and  "farms  out"  the  rest, 
upon  which  he  either  charges  a  commission  or 
makes  a  profit  by  charging  more  than  he  pays. 
In  this  case  the  owners  preferred  to  make  con- 
tracts directly  with  the  men  doing  the  work. 
Thus  they  contracted  with  the  several  com- 
panies for  the  foundation  work,  the  elevators, 
the  brick  work,  etc.  Altogether,  nearly  a 
hundred  contracts  were  let  direct.  Thus  the 
owner  and  the  architect  are  brought  in  direct 
contact  with  the  contractors  actually  doing 
the  work  and  can  maintain  a  more  satisfactory 
supervision.  The  work  of  construction  was 
begun  May  1,  1906,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  completed  by  January,  1908. 
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A     NETWORK     OF     RAILROADS     TO     REACH      THE     PORTS  —  MOROS, 
TAGALOGS,  AND  IGORROTES  NOW  AT  WORK  WITH  PICK  AND  SHOVEL 

BY 

PERCIVAL  E.  FANSLER 


WHEN  Secretary  Taft  revisits  the  scene 
of  his   former  labors  in  the  Philip- 
pines, he  will  find  the  islands  entering 
upon  a  new  and  important  era  in  their  history. 
Twenty-five  thousand  little  brown  Filipinos, 
high  privates  in  a  great  industrial  army,  are 
divided  among  a  hundred  or  more  camps  in 


the  islands  of  Panay,  Negros,  and  Luzon. 
Held  together  by  the  admirable  system  of  an 
American  railroad  organization,  these  one-time 
savages  have  laid  aside  the  bolo  for  the  shovel 
and  are  building  their  future  arteries  of  traffic, 
Moros  and  Tagalogs  working  together. 
A  construction  camp  in  the  Philippines  is 
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quite  different  from  one  in  this  country.  A 
discordant  brass  band  marches  at  the  head  of 
the  men  when  they  start  for  work  at  daybreak. 
"There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
To-night"  is  the  tune,  and  the  men  know 
every  note  of  it,  for  it  is  played  at  the  Sunday 
cock-fights,  in  the  churches,  for  dances,  and 
even  at  funerals. 

Gaily  the  men  troop  along,  whistling  with  the 
band  or  shouting  in  a  sorry  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce the  English  words.  Loin-cloth  and 
straw  hat  suffice  for  clothing,  and  their  beauti- 
fully moulded  bodies  shine  like  burnished 
copper.  Arriving  at  a  great  cut  in  a  mountain 
side,  they  are  handed  their  time  checks  by  the 
foremen,  who  are  also  natives,  and  work  begins 
in  earnest.  The  band  takes  up  its  station 
under  a  cacao  tree  and  keeps  the  music  going. 
A  young  college  man  in  charge  of  the  camp 
gallops  up  on  a  flea-bitten  pony  and  climbs  to 
a  high  platform  from  which  he  can  watch  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  tropical  sun  beats 
down  with  the  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  and 
naked  water-boys  with  hides  of  water  and 
cocoanut  cups  pass  among  the  toilers.  Earth 
and  rock  are  loaded  into  small  cars  and  pushed 
down  a  snaky  track  to  be  dumped  into  a  ravine 
two  hundred  yards  away. 

When  the  whistle  blows  at  noon,  the  foremen 
distribute  peseta  pieces  to  the  workers,  who 
quickly  pass  them  over  to  the  crude  lunch 
"shacks"  for  a  wholesome  meal  of  rice  and 
boiled  vegetables.  When  natives  were  first 
hired,  it  was  noticed  that  they  would  "loaf" 
around  at  noon  without  eating,  and  were  unfit 
for  work  in  the  afternoon.  They  were  told 
through  an  interpreter  that  they  should  use  a 
part  of  their  wages  for  lunch,  but  they  were  not 
impressed  with  the  plan.  Finally  an  ingen- 
ious American  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  doling 
out  a  peseta  at  noon  for  lunch,  and  there  was 
no  more  trouble. 

After  the  mid-day  heat  has  somewhat  abated, 
work  starts  again.  The  bandmaster  quickens 
the  tempo  like  a  cockswain  hitting  up  the  stroke 
in  a  'varsity  race,  and  the  men  charge  the 
mountain  side  with  yells,  swinging  picks  in 
time  with  the  music.  As  darkness  falls  they 
return  to  camp,  chattering  and  placing  bets  on 
the  next  cock-fight.  The  camp  is  laid  out  in 
streets  with  military  precision,  with  neatly 
thatched  nipa  huts  for  the  men  and  roomy  tents 
for  the  Americans  in  charge.  The  camp  site 
is  well  drained  and  has  a  hospital  tent  with 
white  cots  and  a  trained  nurse. 


A  long,  thatched  building  filled  with  tables 
is  the  rendezvous  of  the  men  at  night.  Here 
they  are  served  with  a  well- cooked  supper. 
Then  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Filipinos, 
resplendent  in  gay  calicos,  dance  until  10:30, 
when  all  the  workmen  are  sent  to  bed. 

While  the  dance  is  in  progress,  some  stocky 
Igorrote,  attired  in  a  loin-cloth  and  battered 
derby  hat,  cautiously  lifts  the  flap  of  head- 
quarters tent,  where  the  engineers  are  figuring 
up  the  pay-roll.  Edging  up  to  the  interpreter, 
he  begins  a  plaintive  recital.  The  interpreter 
listens  with  a  smile. 

"He's  been  up  in  the  hills,  burying  his  grand- 
mother," he  said,  turning  to  the  chief. 

"What's  your  number?"  asks  the  chief. 

A  brass  tag  about  the  man's  neck  supplies 
the  •  information.  Turning  to  his  book,  the 
timekeeper  looks  up  the  man's  record. 

"Well,  I'll  let  him  off  this  time;  it's  only  the 
ninth  that  I  have  record  of!" 

The  Filipino  clings  to  the  "grandmother 
fable"  and  uses  it  blandly  upon  every  occasion. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  him  at  work  during  the 
entire  month;  once  or  twice  during  that  period 
he  disappears  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  he 
invariably  returns  to  work  with  the  time-worn 
explanation. 

This  camp  is  duplicated  at  intervals  along 
the  600  miles  of  railroad  now  under  con- 
struction, each  camp  presided  over  by  a  young 
American,  recruited  from  Purdue,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Cornell,  Massachusetts  "Tech.," 
and  other  technical  colleges.  Nearly  all  have 
had  several  years  of  practical  railroading  under 
the  best  builders  and  operators  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  demonstrating  what  young 
engineers  can  do  when  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

THE   NATIVE   AS   A   WORKMAN 

The  Filipino  was  not  a  promising  laborer. 
An  American  contractor  who  converted  the 
old  horse-car  lines  of  Manila  into  a  model 
electric  system  advertised  for  laborers;  when 
several  hundred  had  been  gathered  in,  they 
were  offered  inducements  to  start  at  once. 
A  shaking  of  heads  and  mutterings  in  several 
dialects  was  translated  by  the  interpreters  into 
a  refusal  to  begin  without  having  first  been  paid 
the  week's  wage.  It  seems  that  it  had  been 
customary  during  the  Spanish  regime  to  engage 
Filipinos  to  perform  certain  work,  upon  the 
completion  of  which  they  were  paid  only  a 
portion  of  the  promised   sum  or   dismissed 
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without  pay.  It  was  but  natural  that  this  state 
of  affairs,  continuing  throughout  many  genera- 
tions, should  bring  the  native  to  a  point  where 
he  demanded  his  pay  in  advance. 

Prepayment  for  labor  was,  of  course,  out  of 
accord  with  modern  methods,  but  ingenuity 
solved  the  problem.  A  box  of  brass  checks, 
like  those  commonly  used  in  factories,  was  found 
and  every  native  went  to  work  with  a  check 
hung  about  his  neck.  The  natives  were  told 
that  this  new  money  must  be  kept  until  pay- 
day, when  it  would  be  changed  into  dollars. 
After  a  few  weeks  had  gone  by  the  Filipinos 
realized  that  the  checks  had  no  real  value, 
but  that  the  American  firm  was  treating  them 
fairly;  then  they  became  reconciled  to  the 
ordinary  system  and  it  has  continued  in  force. 

As  soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  honest,  contractors  in  and  about 
the  larger  cities  had  no  trouble  in  securing 
labor  in  sufficient  quantity.  But  another 
difficulty  arose — one  more  or  less  common  to 
all  tropical  and  Latin  countries.  There  are 
only  about  four  months  in  the  year  when  work 
of  any  consequence  can  be  accomplished — 
January,  February,  March,  and  May.  During 
the  rainy  season  construction  work  in  the 
country  is  out  of  the  question,  for  even  the  roads 
are  impassable.  Throughout  other  parts  of 
the  year  frequent  saints'  days  and  fiestas 
depopulate  the  camps.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  these  fiestas  will  be  blotted  from  the 
calendar  one  by  one  until  only  the  more  impor- 
tant feast  days  remain. 

But  the  native  likes  to  gamble,  and  the  cock- 
fight and  pony- race  wring  from  him  the  last 
cent  of  a  week's  pay.  If  he  is  lucky  in  his 
gaming,  he  will  probably  buy  a  pen  of  birds, 
and  then  he  is  supremely  happy.  When  he 
travels,  he  may  leave  his  family  at  home  but  a 
bird  is  tucked  under  his  arm;  this  queer  pair 
is  a  common  sight  on  the  railroads  of  northern 
Luzon  and  on  the  electric  lines  of  Manila. 
The  Filipino  is  especially  fond  of  music  and 
gaiety,  but  he  is  devoted  to  his  home  and 
family.  Although  not  naturally  fond  of  work, 
he  is  willing  to  work  for  good  food  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  Money  is  not  an  object  to  him, 
but  a  little  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pay 
taxes  and  gamble.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Islands  coins  are  used  only  as  ornaments,  and 
labor  can  often  be  paid  for  with  trinkets.  A 
shirt  of  army  pattern  constitutes  a  full  suit  of 
clothing  for  a  native  and  often  becomes  his 
most   prized    possession.     A    blanket   satisfies 


the  longing  of  a  lifetime,  and  an  old  derby  or 
silk  hat  marks  the  owner  as  a  man  of  affairs. 

In  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation,  the  Filipino  has  justified  the 
confidence  of  those  who  argued  that  he  needed 
only  tactful  and  helpful  supervision  to  develop 
him  into  a  valuable  workman  and  a  useful 
citizen.  About  five  years  ago  American  inter- 
ests joined  in  securing  a  franchise  for  an  electric 
railway  and  lighting  system  in  Manila.  Three 
years  were  required  to  build  the  machinery 
and  equipment  in  American  shops,  to  ship  it  to 
Manila,  to  lay  forty  miles  of  track,  erect  miles 
of  "feeder  wires,"  and  put  into  operation  the 
finest  electric  property  west  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  tall  chimney  of  the  power  house  is  the  first 
object  sighted  from  an  incoming  steamer,  and 
it  was  erected  entirely  by  natives.  Moros  and 
Tagalogs  joined  in  excavating  for  the  power 
house;  Igorrotes  dropped  the  ties  into  place, 
spiked  down  the  shining  rails,  and  lifted  the 
steel  poles  into  position;  Uocanos  soon  learned 
the  art  of  heating  iron  rivets  and  deftly  tossing 
them  to  a  fellow  workman  high  up  in  the  steel 
structure  of  the  power  house. 

TEACHING    THE    USE    OF   TOOLS 

At  first  it  was  difficult  to  instruct  the  men  in 
the  use  of  such  simple  tools  as  the  pick,  shovel, 
and  wheelbarrow.  This  had  to  be  done 
through  an  interpreter,  but  the  men  were  quick 
to  learn.  But  the  wheelbarrow  was  a  mystery. 
Any  one  with  a  grain  of  intelligence  could  see 
that  the  barrow  was  to  be  filled  with  earth, 
stone,  or  whatever  was  to  be  moved.  Ordi- 
narily it  would  be  filled  with  the  hands,  but  they 
saw  that  this  new  tool  of  the  Americano,  the 
shovel,  would  do  it  quicker.  But  when  full, 
the  barrow  was  balanced  on  the  head,  as  are 
all  bundles  in  the  Philippines,  and  carried  to  its 
destination!  Then  "the  big  boss"  showed  the 
interpreter  how  to  roll  it.  It  was  difficult  for 
them,  at  first,  to  balance  the  load  on  a  single 
wheel,  but  with  a  little  practice  it  became  easy. 
That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  the  appren- 
ticeship of  the  Filipino.  If  the  foreman  swore  at 
Miguel  for  "loafing"  instead  of  shoveling  sand 
into  the  barrow,  ten  to  one  Miguel  would  drop 
the  shovel  and  begin  to  scoop  up  the  sand  with 
his  hands.  This  reversion  to  primitive  methods 
when  confused  or  frightened  is  only  natural 
to  one  who  has  a  lifetime  and  an  ancestry  of 
primitive  customs  behind  him  and  only  a  year 
of  training  in  the  use  of  modern  tools. 

The  more  capable  of  the  natives  used  in  the 
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construction  of  the  Manila  electric  railway 
system  have  been  retained  and  trained  in  the 
shops,  with  the  result  that  they  will  probably 
be  successfully  used  to  repair  cars  and  build 
the  bodies  of  such  new  rolling  stock  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  required.  The  Filipino  is  a 
born  carpenter ;  given  a  bolo  and  a  pile  of  bam- 
boo, he  will  in  a  few  hours  complete  a  house 
or  set  of  furniture  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
well-trained  artisan.  In  the  use  of  machine 
tools  he  is,  of  course,  unskilled;  but  the  ease 
with  which  he  learns  is  remarkable.  Every 
one  of  the  hundred  or  more  electric  cars  in 
Manila  is  manned  by  Filipino  motormen  and 
conductors.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  much 
more  tidy  and  attractive  in  appearance  than 
men  holding  similar  positions  in  American 
cities. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
regarding  the  relative  economy  of  laborers 
of  different  nationalities.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
white  man  in  that  climate  is  but  two-thirds 
as  efficient  as  the  ordinary  white  laborer  in 
America.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Benguet 
Road  states  that  the  average  Filipino  can  do 
only  one-fifth  as  much  as  a  white  man  in 
America,  and  that  he  has  found  a  single  Igorrote 
to  be  worth  three  ordinary  Filipinos.  Arithmetic 
leads  us  then  to  the  inference  that  the  average 
Igorrote  laborer  can  do  practically  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as  an  average  white  laborer  in 
the  Philippines,  and,  of  course,  he  receives 
but  one-half  as  much  pay.  The  same  authority 
states  that  the  American  laborer  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  unreliable  although  competent. 

With  the  experience  of  the  first  five  years, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  American 
interests  decided  that  it  would  be  feasible  to 
construct  a  great  railroad  system  in  the  Philip- 
pines entirely  with  native  labor.  Of  course, 
not  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  mental  conception 
of  a  steam  railroad.  Yet  they  understand  that 
it  will  give  them  a  rapid  and  cheap  means  of 
getting  their  produce  to  market  and  they  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  it  will  enable  them  to  farm 
on  a  larger  scale. 

THE   NECESSITY    FOR   RAILROADS 

Goods  which  now  cost  $40  a  ton  to  transport 
to  the  sea  can  be  carried  by  the  railroads  for 
a  small  fraction  of  that  sum,  and  the  producer 
will  therefore  receive  a  greater  return  for  his 
labor  in  production. 

During  the  dry  season  bullock  carts  can  be 
used  in  some  sections  of  the  islands.     They 


carry  600  pounds  and  cover  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
making  the  cost  of  this  transportation  from 
thirty-five  cents  to  $1.50  a  ton-mile.  In  some 
sections,  nine-tenths  of  the  transportation  is 
accomplished  by  Igorrote  packers,  the  other 
tenth  by  the  aid  of  pack  horses.  At  this  busi- 
ness of  what  might  be  called  long-distance 
express  service,  the  Igorrote  is  a  marvel.  To 
take  fifty  pounds  from  Candon  to  Cervantes, 
forty-six  miles,  the  round  trip  requires  four  to 
six  days;  he  receives  one  and  a  half  pesos,  or 
seventy-five  cents  gold,  and  furnishes  his  own 
rations.  Transportation  of  this  sort  may  cost 
anywhere  from  $20  to  $100  a  ton.  As  a  con- 
trast to  these  high  rates,  it  might  be  stated  that 
the  charges  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Rail- 
road average  $5  to  $10  per  ton  for  a  hundred - 
mile  haul. 

The  railroads  now  under  construction  will 
traverse  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  but  the 
desire  to  own  and  work  plantations  along  the 
railroads  will  undoubtedly  become  epidemic. 
The  near  future  will  see  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  engaged  in  farming  on  a  more 
or  less  comprehensive  scale.  The  Government 
has  provided  against  the  inroads  of  foreign 
corporations  by  limiting  the  area  that  can  be 
held  by  any  one  individual  or  corporation  to 
about  2,000  acres.  This  law,  together  with 
the  present  low  price  of  the  land — from  $1  to  $3 
an  acre— is  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  "the 
Philippines  for  the  Filipino."  Certainly  the 
more  capable  natives  will  ultimately  come  into 
control  of  large  haciendas,  which  will  be  worked 
by  their  less  fortunate  fellows. 

Philippine  sugar  will  never  become  a  menace 
to  Cuban  or  local  supply  for  the  United  States. 
All  that  can  be  raised  in  the  islands  will  find 
a  ready  market  at  a  good  price  in  China.  The 
coastwise  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  merchants,  and  they  have,  in  the  past , 
marketed  the  entire  sugar  crop  of  the  islands. 

Naturally  the  location  of  the  trunk  lines  on 
the  various  islands  was  made  to  conform  to 
the  richest  territory;  the  roads  were  planned 
to  extend  from  the  more  important  sea-ports 
through  those  parts  of  the  island  from  which 
the  largest  return  in  the  way  of  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  might  be  expected. 

The  density  of  population  in  the  surveyed 
districts  is  almost  incredible,  even  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  most  thickly  settled 
sections  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the 
average  population  of  the  island  of  Cebu  is 
350  persons  per  square  mile,  and  a  large  portion 
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of  this  is  concentrated  so  as  to  make  the  average 
along  the  projected  railroad  lines  from  2,000 
to  3,000  per  mile.  A  continuous  line  of  villages 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  length  extends  along  the 
survey  line  on  Panay,  and  much  of  the  country 
is  so  densely  populated  that  a  traveler  is  never 
out  of  sight  of  a  house. 

It  is  probable  that  two  classes  of  service  will 
be  provided,  the  first  differing  but  little  in 
appointments  from  the  standard  equipments  of 
America.  The  second,  which  precedent  has 
designated  as  third-class,  will  be  less  ornate  in 
finish  and  will  provide  fewer  accommodations. 

Of  a  million  and  a  quarter  passengers  carried 
over  the  lines  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan 
Railroad  for  a  given  period,  over  a  million  were 
third-class,  and  the  equipment  shows  nine 
third-class  cars  for  every  first-class  coach. 
Despite  the  small  percentage  of  first-class 
passengers,  this  service  must  be  maintained  for 
Spanish  residents  and  the  better  class  of  natives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  on  account  of 
the  average  small  stature  of  the  natives,  narrow- 
gauge  cars  will  have  practically  the  same 
numerical  capacity  as  standard-gauge  cars 
would  have  for  Americans.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  native  shippers  dispatch 
goods  in  small  quantities,  freight  cars  having 
a  capacity  of  only  four  or  five  tons  will  be  used. 
The  roads  will  be  narrow-gauge  but  in  every 
other  respect  will  be  equal  to  the  best  American 
railroads. 

THE   ROUTE   OF   THE   SURVEY 

The  main  line  on  the  island  of  Panay  will 
be  no  miles  in  length,  and  will  serve  about 
629,000  inhabitants.  At  Iloilo,  the  southern 
terminus,  the  harbor  improvements  are  almost 
completed,  ^nd  the  little  white  city  will  soon 
become  a  busy  port.  From  Iloilo  to  Passi, 
the  road  runs  through  a  succession  of  villages; 
with  the  exception  of  some  thirty  miles,  where 
the  road  crosses  the  backbone  of  the  island, 
the  entire  distance  to  Capiz  is  one  continuous 
settlement. 

Passi  is  a  thriving  city  but  suffers  from  the 
fact  that  communication  with  Iloilo  is  limited 
to  the  dry  season.  The  backbone  of  the 
island  is  a  low  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
east  to  west,  the  divide  being  north  of  Passi 
and  south  of  Dao.  Nearly  all  of  this  land  is 
suitable  for  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  and  fibre.  Na- 
tive pineapple  fibres  are  woven  into  cloth  and 
nearly  every  house  has  a  crude  loom  on  which 
the  women  and  children  weave    sugar   sacks 


from  the  fibre  of  the  palm.  Millions  of  these 
are  shipped  every  year  from  Iloilo  to  Negros,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  great  sugar  plantations. 

Dao  is  a  junction  point,  the  railroad  branch- 
ing to  Capiz  and  Bataan,  both  seaports  on  the 
northern  coast.  The  land  from  Dao  north  is 
exceptionally  fertile  and  the  population  is 
dense.  The  estimated  cost  for  this  part  of  the 
system  is  more  than  $4,000,000.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  streams  to  be  crossed, 
bridges  will  average  $7,000  a  mile.  It  is 
remarkable  that  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mileage 
will  be  composed  of  bridges,  trestles,  or  culverts. 

Concrete  and  steel  alone  will  be  used  in  all 
bridge  structures,  and  the  line  as  a  whole  will 
be  more  substantial  than  is  customary  in  initial 
railroad  construction.  Railroads  are  usually 
built  through  sparsely  settled  territory  and 
require  time  in  which  to  develop  traffic.  In  the 
case  of  the  Philippine  railroads,  the  population 
is  already  there  and  the  inauguration  of  both 
passenger  and  freight  business  will  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  advent  of  the  carrier. 

Throughout  the  island  of  Panay  the  land 
holdings  are  small,  averaging  about  two  acres, 
sugar  and  rice  being  the  chief  products  of  the 
lowlands.  The  high  and  rolling  country  to  the 
east  and  west  of  the  trunk-line  is  adapted  to 
the  production  of  coffee,  cocoa,  hemp,  and  other 
vegetable  fibres. 

Negros,  lying  just  to  the  south  of  Panay, 
is  probably  the  richest  island,  potentially  con- 
sidered, in  the  Philippine  group.  Its  total 
population  is  but  5  per  cent,  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  but  10  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation;  yet  it  produces  half  of  the  sugar 
grown  in  the  islands.  It  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  hemp  industry.  The  island  is 
entirely  volcanic  in  formation,  the  resultant 
soil  being  especially  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  sugar  cane.  Two  large  volcanos,  one  active, 
the  other  extinct,  are  striking  features  of  the 
landscape.  From  these  the  land  slopes  away 
gradually  to  the  sea.  Practically  all  the  sugar 
produced  is  grown  near  the  coast,  but  there  are 
enormous  tracts  of  sugar  land  extending  back 
into  the  interior  from  which  thousands  of  tons 
of  sugar  can  be  taken  annually  when  transporta- 
tion by  rail  is  possible.  The  present  output 
of  80,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year  will  rapidly  be 
increased  to  400,000  or  500,000  tons  when  the 
railroads  are  completed  and  the  haciendas  can 
be  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

The  terminals  of  the  Negros  line  are  Hima- 
maylan  on  the  west  coast  and  Escalante  on  the 
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northeast,  both  thriving  markets.  The  foot- 
hills are  covered  with  forests  of  the  finest 
hardwood,  and  the  standing  timber  on  this 
island  is  probably  more  than  double  that  of 
the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  American  railroads 
already  find  it  necessary  to  draw  on  Japan  for 
their  ties,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Philippine  hardwood  will  carry  the  rails  of 
our  American  systems  within  the  next  five 
years.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  carry  on 
lumber  operations  on  an  ordinary  scale;  logging 
by  water  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  streams 
are  rapid  and  erratic  in  flow.  Then,  too,  the 
native  woods  are  so  heavy  that  each  log  must 
be  lashed  to  bamboo  floats.  Conservative 
estimates  of  the  standing  timber  place  the 
stumpage  value  to  the  Government  at  nearly 
three  billion  dollars. 

At  Escalante  is  one  of  the  finest  land-locked 
harbors  in  the  Archipelago;  when  dredged,  it 
will  afford  a  deep  anchorage  for  a  dozen  ocean- 
going steamers. 

Negros  also  produces  large  quantities  of  hemp 
of  the  best  grade.  The  population  is  not  as 
large  as  that  of  Panay  and  the  railroads  must 
depend  for  a  large  portion  of  their  revenue  upon 
freight  receipts.  The  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Panay  roads  will  be  heavy  from  the  beginning. 

Cebu,  a  long  narrow  island  to  the  east  of 
Negros  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Tafion 
Strait,  has  about  half  of  its  eastern  coast  served 
by  a  trunk-line  terminating  at  Danao  on  the 
north  and  Argao  on  the  south,  with  a  branch 
from  Carcar  running  across  the  island  to 
Julugao,  a  seaport  on  the  Strait.  Cebu,  on 
the  main  line,  has  a  fine  natural  harbor,  which 
has  been  dredged  and  improved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. All  along  the  east  coast  of  this  island 
are  coal  lands  of  undetermined  extent,  form- 
ing— in  the  estimate  of  many — one  of  the  most 
valuable  assets  of  the  Archipelago. 

Practically  all  of  the  coal  now  used  in  the 
Philippines  is  Japanese  coal  from  Nagasaki,  or 
Australian  coal,  which  costs  more  than  $6  gold 
at  Manila.  It  is  not  improbable  that  coal  can 
be  mined  on  Cebu  at  such  a  cost  that  it  can  be 
landed  at  Manila  for  $4.50  a  ton.  This  matter 
of  native  coal  is  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  the  naval  coaling  station  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  building  at  Olongapo, 
on  Subig  Bay.  Most  of  the  coal  now  used  by 
the  fleet  in  the  Far  East  comes  from  the  United 
States  via  Suez. 

Luzon  is  the  largest  and  most  northerly  of 


the  islands,  and  nearly  half  of  the  entire  railroad 
system  will  be  in  the  shape  of  additions  to  the 
existing  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad.  From 
Manila  the  railroad  runs  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  Dagupan,  also  a  seaport.  From  here  the 
road  skirts  the  coast  to  San  Fernando,  where 
a  steamer  connection  is  contemplated.  From 
Manila  southward  a  trunk-line  will  be  built 
to  Pagailao,  following  the  shores  of  the  lake 
known  as  Laguna  de  Bay.  Several  short  spurs 
are  being  built  into  the  richer  territory,  tapping 
tobacco  and  other  agricultural  lands.  In  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  Luzon,  in  the  provinces 
of  Albay,  and  Camarines  Sur,  two  lines  will 
extend  inland  from  Pasacao,  which  is  to  be 
connected  with  Pagailao  by  a  steamer  service. 

Active  work  in  the  construction  of  the  Philip- 
pine railroads  began  in  April,  1906,  when  fifty 
American  engineers  sailed  for  the  Philippines 
on  the  steamship  Minnesota.  The  party  in- 
cluded field  engineers,  cashiers,  clerks,  and 
stenographers — forming  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  which  has  been  supplemented  as 
progress  advanced. 

Eight  thousand  tons  of  steel  for  eighty  miles 
of  track  have  been  shipped,  and  locomotives 
and  cars  are  now  in  the  islands.  Survey  work 
is  being  carried  on  simultaneously  on  the  differ- 
ent islands  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
jectors to  lay  track  as  rapidly  as  possible,  start- 
ing at  the  various  seaports.  Thus  it  will  be 
possible  to  develop  a  profitable  business  on 
some  sections  of  the  road  before  the  entire 
system  is  completed,  and  it  will  also  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  supplies  and  materials. 

The  preparations  for  carrying  out  the  work 
of  survey  and  construction  were  made  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  provided  for  all  possible 
emergencies.  Food  and  medical  service  and 
sanitation  receive  careful  attention  in  order  to 
minimize  sickness  and  accidents. 

The  lines  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  Negros, 
Cebu,  and  Panay  will  cost,  in  the  aggregate, 
about  $30,000,000;  but  the  project  is  considered 
a  paying  one  from  the  start. 

The  establishment  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  a  naval  base  at  Olongapo,  the 
improvement  of  the  harbors  of  the  principal 
seaports,  the  upbuilding  of  industries,  both 
old  and  new,  and  the  completion  of  this  system 
of  railroads  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Far  East.  During  the  next  decade  the 
increased  value  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
to  the  United  States  will  astonish  those  who 
knew  the  islands  ten  years  ago. 


■ 

RAILROADS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION   IN  THE  ISLANDS  OF 
Construction  work  on  the  same  large  scale  is 


PANAY,  NEGROS,  AND  CEBU 

progress  in  the  island  of  Luzon,   with  Manila  as  a  base 
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A  UNIVERSITY  PUEBLO 


A  REPRODUCTION  BY  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW    MEXICO    OF 
AN  ANCIENT    INDIAN    PUEBLO,  ADAPTED    TO    COLLEGE    USES 

BY 


E.   DANA  JOHNSON 


ON  the  campus  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  in  Albuquerque,  are  two 
quaint  college  buildings — the  begin- 
nings of  a  group  that  will  give  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  a  building  type  long  obsolete.  These  struct- 
ures are  to  reproduce  in  plan  and  architecture 
the  ancient  Indian  pueblo — not  the  modern 
pueblo  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  with  its 
mixture  of  Spanish  types.  The  entire  group 
will  follow  the  details  of  the  old  towns  with  such 
fidelity  that  it  would  startle  the  long-dead 
pueblo-dwellers  if  they  could  see  it.  Of  course, 
the  general  style  exists  in  the  many  Indian 
villages  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  it 
degenerated  greatly  through   the  Spanish   in- 


fluence, as  the  University  buildings  will  show 
when  they  completely  reproduce  the  original 
style. 

The  model  for  this  college  pueblo  is  the  pre- 
historic town  of  Sikyatki,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
the  communal  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  situated  in  northern  Arizona,  amid 
limitless  deserts  and  frowning  mesas,  in  that 
strange  land  of  sunshine  and  silence.  In  this 
isolated  region,  where  the  Moquis  hold  their 
snake-dances  and  blanket  Indians  climb  to 
their  homes  on  precipitous  cliffs,  are  the 
Tusayan  pueblos,  occupied  by  small  remnants 
of  tribes  that  had  reached  a  remarkable  degree 
of  civilization. 
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"HO-KO-NA,"   THE   WOMEN'S    BUILDING 
It  will  form  part  of  the  east  side  of  the  completed  pueblo 


The  shapeless  ruins  of  Sikyatki,  which  was 
destroyed  long  before  the  Spanish  invaders 
came,  are  about  three  miles  from  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Isba.  Dr.  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  made  in  1895  a  thorough 
investigation  of  these  ruins,  and  his  report  has 
been  used  as  a  basis  in  planning  this  new  type 


of  college  architecture — a  university  pueblo. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  stolid  Indian  to  the  rol- 
licking Freshman,  but  they  both  seem  equally 
at  home  in  the  pueblo. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico,  like  many 
Western  schools,  has  sprung  up  in  a  little  more 
than  ten  years.    It  is  one  of  the  three  institutions 


KWA-TA-KA,"   THE   MEN'S   DORMITORY 
In  the  background  are  the  Sandia  Mountains 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S    RESIDENCE  THE.  CENTRAL   HEATING    PLANT 

The  Pueblo  form  of  construction  has  been  followed  here  also  in  all  the  buildings 


south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  which  have 
been  declared  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Its  executive  head 
is  President  William  G.  Tight,  an  energetic 
educator  who  came  originally  from  Ohio.  Dr. 
Tight  is  a  prominent  geologist  and  geographer 
and  was  recently  president  of  the  Cordilleran 
section  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America. 
His  originality  made  a  practical  and  artistic  use 
of  his  research  work  when  he  conceived  this 
pueblo  idea. 

The  largest  of  the  new  buildings  already  com- 
pleted, the  women's  dormitory,  is  called  "Ho- 
ko-na"  ("The  Butterfly"),  the  Sikyatki  symbol 
for  maiden.  The  men's  dormitory,  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  other,  is  called  "Kwa-ta-ka" 
("Man-eagle"),  after  a  legendary  monster  who 
lived  in  the  sky  and  harried  the  people  of  Siky- 


atki until  their  war-god  killed  it.  On  the 
facades  of  the  buildings  have  been  painted  con- 
ventionalized likenesses  of  "Ho-ko-na"  and 
"Kwa-ta-ka,"  copied  from  the  mural  decora- 
tions which  once  adorned  the  walls  of  Sikyatki 
and  from  designs  on  pottery  dug  up  from  its 
ruins. 

Each  building  is  equipped  with  electric  lights 
and  all  modern  conveniences,  has  commodious 
suites,  and  is  provided  with  furniture  and  in- 
terior fittings  carrying  out  the  Indian  idea  as  far 
as  possible.  The  dormitories  are  strongly  built 
of  brick  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  rough  ce- 
ment that  exactly  counterfeits  the  stone-adobe 
construction  of  the  original  pueblos.  Bricks 
made  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  mud,  as  well  as 
stone  blocks,  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sikyatki    and    their   neighbors.     The   modern 


THE   ANCIENT   PUEBLO    OF   TAOS,    IN   NORTHERN    NEW    MEXICO 
The  University  Pueblo  will  present  this  semi-pyramidal  effect 
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pueblo  villages  are  covered  with  smooth  adobe 
plaster,  identical  in  appearance  with  the  more 
durable  veneer  of  the  college  buildings.  The 
dormitories  are  flat-roofed,  with  broad  porticoes 
on  each  story.  Sills,  rafters,  and  pillars  are  of 
roughly  dressed  pine  logs,  mortised  and  pinned 
together  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indians.  The 
capitals  of  some  of  the  wooden  pillars  are  copied 
from  those  of  the  old  San  Miguel  church  in 
Santa  Fe  and  the  heavy  wall  buttresses  are  in 
evidence.  A  prominent  feature  is  the  walled, 
winding  stairway  outside,  reminding  one  of  the 
steep  and  winding  approaches  to  the  modern 
pueblos  of  Wolpi  and  Acoma.  Long  ladders, 
a  familiar  sight  in  the  Indian  villages  of  Taos 
and  Laguna,  lean  against  the  buildings.  On 
the  roof  of  each  dormitory  is  an  exact  imitation 
of  an  adobe  Indian  oven;  this  serves  to  cover  a 
reservoir  whence  water  runs  through  a  novel 


A    PUEBLO   INDIAN   OF  TO-PAY 


PUEBLO   OVEN    ON   A   COLLEGE  ROOF 

It  is  used  as  a  cover  [or  the  sun-heating  plant 

sun-heater  which  heats  the  water  for  the  bath- 
rooms below. 

From  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  and  from  the 
porticoes  are  magnificent  views.  For  hundreds 
of  miles,  in  every  direction,  stretch  valleys  and 
mesas  and  mountains.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  to  the  east — apparently  only  four  or  five 
miles,  so  clear  is  the  air — rises  the  abrupt  and 
precipitous  wall  of  the  Sandia  range,  with  its 
bare  red  cliffs  and  battlements,  whose  color 
effects  at  sunset  arc  marvelous.  A  hundred 
miles  to  the  west,  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  looms 
faintly  the  rugged  outline  of  Mount  Taylor. 
Ninety  miles  to  the  north  is  seen  the  bare  shoul- 
der of  the  Jemez  peak,  12,000  feet  high,  rising 
grandly  from  the  vast  forests  of  the  Jemez 
Reserve.  Southward  are  the  Manzanos,  the 
San  Andres;  the  jagged  pinnacles  of  the 
Ladroncs,  or  Robber  Mountains;  the  San  Ma- 
teos,  and  the  Magdalenas;  and,  melting  into 
the  shimmering  southern  horizon,  the  summits 
of  the  Organ  Mountains,  200  miles  toward 
Mexico. 

Two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  University  lies 
the  bustling,  attractive  city  of  Albuquerque, 
with  its  15,000  people.  Beyond  winds  the  Rio 
Grande  among  its  farms  and  gardens,  its  mead- 
ows and  alfalfa  fields,  its  tall  poplars  and 
spreading  cotton  woods.  No  more  inspiring 
prospect  than  that  from  these  buildings  could 
be  imagined. 

On  festive  occasions,  long  strings  of  the  crim- 
son chile  peppers  are  festooned  around  the 
college  buildings,  just  as  the  Indians  hang  them 
to  dry  from  the  eaves  of  their  dwellings.  Here 
and  there  arc  gleaming  yellow  pumpkins  and 
bright-colored  Navajo  blankets,  while  at  night 
the  students  gather  for  merry-making  around 
huge  bonfires  that  blaze  in  the  placita, 
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The  students  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Indian  design  and  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
carrying  out  the  pueblo  idea.  Inside  the  build- 
ings, picturesque  Indian  decorations  have  been 
worked  out  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  re- 
ception rooms,  patterned  after  designs  on  the 
Sikyatki  pottery  and  from  other  sources.  There 
arc  brilliant  friezes,  copied  from  the  highly 
conventionalized  symbolism  of  the  pueblos — ■ 
adaptations  of  birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles; 
the  rainbow-god  in  his  various  forms;  the  moon- 
god  and  the  sun-god  and  unnumbered  other 
gods,  all  composing  an  interesting  study  in  the 
art  of  the  ancient  Indians.  Mural  decoration 
reached  a  high  development  among  these  an- 
cient peoples.  Many  quaint  and  beautiful  de- 
signs have  been  discovered  in  various  cave- 
houses  and  cliff-dwellings,  and  on  the  faces  of 
cliffs  in  many  places. 

The  University  has  made  use  of  black  hard- 
wood "swastikas"  (Indian  good-luck  symbols), 
hanging  horizontally,  as  frames  for  the  electro- 
liers. In  the  students'  rooms  are  Indian  rugs, 
pottery,  and  baskets,  easily  procurable  from  the 
many  Indians  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Albu- 
querque. Bows  and  arrows,  moccasins,  and 
bead-work  curios  hang  on  the  walls  alongside 
photographs  of  harvest  dances  and  sacred  cere- 
monials. In  the  main  reception  room  of  the 
women's  building  is  a  large  vase  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Sikyatki  and  bearing  one  of  the 
interesting  emblematic  designs  which  has  been 
made  use  of  elsewhere. 

The  complete  pueblo  scheme,  as  worked  out 
by  Dr.  Tight  and  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Cristy,  is  a  practical  one.  To  the  two  dormi- 
tories now  in  use  others  are  to  be  added  on  a  unit 
system  as  the  University  grows.  Plans  and 
specifications  have  been  completed  for  the  entire 
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group.  The  existing  laboratories  and  halls  will 
be  remodeled  along  pueblo  lines  and  all  the  new 
buildings  will  follow  the  same  style. 

Two  immense,  irregular  rectangles,  each  a 
model  of  a  complete  communal  city,  will  face 
each  other  across  a  fifty-foot  tree-lined  avenue. 
Each  of  these  rectangles  will  consist  of  about 
six  buildings,  so  connected  that  when  the  whole 
is  finished  it  will  appear  to  be  one  building.  At 
the  back  of  the  rectangle,  the  main  building  or 
highest  part  of  the  pueblo  will  be  three  stories 
and  a  half  in  height.  This  will  be  used  as  di- 
ning room  and  kitchen,  with  laundries,  provision 
rooms,  storehouses,  and  other  accessories  of  the 
"mess-hall."  Adjoining  this  highest  building, 
on  each  side,  will  be  another,  two  stories  and  a 
half  high — "Ho-ko-na,"  the  women's  dormi- 
tory, being  one  of  these.  At  the  rear  corners  will 
be  "L "-shaped  buildings,  slightly  lower,  the 
men's  dormitory  having  been  constructed  with 
this  end  in  view.    From  the  high  building  at  the 
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rear,  the  roofs  and  walls  will  thus  gradually  de- 
crease in  height  to  the  low  one-story  buildings  at 
the  front  corners.     Inside  will  be  a  spacious 


placita.  The  highest  part  of  each  pueblo  will 
be  about  seventy  feet.  Each  pueblo  will  meas- 
ure about  a  thousand  feet  around  the  outer 
walls.  Small  porticoes  on  the  roofs,  the  mas- 
sive outside  buttresses,  and  other  features  of 
construction  will  complete  the  semi-pyramidal 
effect  which  characterized  the  ancient  villages. 

One  each  side  of  the  avenue  which  will  sepa- 
rate the  two  pueblos  is  a  fifteeu-foot  sidewalk, 
bordered  on  the  inside  by  weeping  willows  and 
on  the  outside  by  quick-growing  cottonwoods 
— used  temporarily  for  effect,  shade,  and  orna- 
ment, pending  the  growing  of  elms  and  other 
hardwood  trees,  hundreds  of  which  have  already 
been  started  in  the  nursery  on  the  great  campus. 

That  the  effect  of  the  whole  architectural 
scheme  will  be  extremely  beautiful  and  stately 
is  now  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
pleted dormitories,  the  central  heating  plant, 
and  the  president's  residence,  all  built  in  the  old 
Indian  style.  Art,  economy,  and  durability  are 
most  effectually  combined.  A  recent  feature  of 
the  campus  is  an  immense  sun-dial  in  front  of 
the  "Ho-ko-na,"  the  gift  of  the  class  of  1907. 
The  dial  is  accurately  adjusted  and  decorated 
with  inscriptions  and  symbols. 

One  of  the  pueblos  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  women  students  and  the  other  for  men ;  they 
will  meet  a  very  pressing  need  for  increased 
accommodation  as  the  number  of  students 
increases.  The  old  buildings  were  wholly 
inadequate. 


THE  SUN-DIAL   ON   THE    CAMPUS,   NEAR   THE  TWO    DORMITORIES 
The  Dial  was  erected  by  the  Class  of   1907 
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C.  M.  KEYS 

[In  this  scries  of  articles,  Mr.  Keys,  formerly  one  o]  the  editors  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
will  simplify  many  of  the  mysteries  of  finance,  currency,  and  banking  ;  introduce  to  the  reader  the 
men  who  rule  the  banks ;  expose  the  ambitious  schemes  now  being  put  into  effect  under  the 
National  Bank  Act ;  discuss  and  weigh  the  slate  banks  and  the  trust  companies;  and  lay  bare 
the  glory  and  the  shame  of  the  savings  banks.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  interesting  and  vital  one 
of  the  greatest  public  questions  of  the  day,  hitherto  obscured  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  techni- 
cality and  dogma. — The  Editors.] 


"  I  might  have  converted  my  interests  into  gold  at  one 
time  and  have  taken  my  money  to  Englind!" 

— John  D.  Rockefeller,  quoted  by  the  New  York  World. 

COULD  it  be  done  ?  I  asked  that  question 
of  several  of  the  prominent  financial 
critics  of  the  United  States.  They  all 
said,  without  hesitation,  "No!"  Then  they 
all  took  it  back,  that  flat  practical  negative, 
and  began  to  theorize.  At  the  end  of  the  care- 
ful syllogism,  each  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  be  done,  but  that  in  the  doing  of  it  the 
fortune  of  the  great  experimenter  would  shrink 
marvelously,  and  that  the  finance  and  industry 
of  the  United  States  would  be  left  a  pitiful 
wreck. 

Practically,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that 
any  such  attempt  will  be  made.  The  strongest 
argument  against  its  practicability  seems  to 
be  that  in  the  process  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  banks  the 
fact  that  such  an  effort  was  under  way,  and  that 
the  banks  would  act  in  concert  to  make  it 
impossible. 

Yet,  it  could  be  done.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  clique  of  great  financiers,  men  of  huge  wealth, 
retired  from  the  most  active  pursuits,  yet  still 
in  business,  had  determined  to  teach  the  United 
States  a  lesson.  Let  us  imagine  them  piqued, 
humiliated,  angered  beyond  measure  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Executive,  harassed  by  the  labor 
unions,  goaded  by  popular  baiting  and  news- 
paper obloquy  into  a  frame  of  mind  conducive 
to  hatred  and  malice.    We  shall  suppose  that, 


together,  they  command  properties  and  secur- 
ities that  are  worth  in  the  markets  to-day  a 
billion  dollars.  It  will  include  real  estate,  and 
stocks  and  bonds  of  all  classes. 

Let  us  imagine  that  there  are  five  conspira- 
tors, and  that  they  have  met  together  in  a 
magnificent  private  dining-room  in  New  Yoik 
City.  One,  we  shall  say,  is  a  great  industrialist, 
a  maker  of  trusts,  who  has  been  bitterly  assailed 
by  Government  and  people.  Another  is  a 
railroad  magnate,  whose  lofty  ambitions  have 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  obloquy  of 
press  and  people.  The  third  is  a  mighty 
banker,  one  whose  hand  has  always  been  ready 
for  re-organization,  for  promotion,  for  high 
finance  in  all  its  phases.  The  hands  of  the 
fourth  are  the  hands  of  a  laborer,  fcr  he  has 
worked  his  way  from  the  forge  and  the  niU  to 
a  place  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
Steel.  The  fifth  is  a  Wall  Street  gambler, 
yesterday  poor  and  of  little  account;  to-day 
rich,  a  maker  of  markets,  master  of  the  art  of 
speculation.  Each  is  a  type.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  point  to  any  particular 
railroad  man,  or  any  particular  banker.  The 
world  of  finance,  in  our  day,  has  produced  and 
will  continue  to  produce  many  who  might  fill 
the  roles.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  in  the  United  States  to-day  a  maker  of 
trusts,  a  great  financial  banker,  a  leader  of 
speculation  who  has  no  grievance,  real  or 
fancied,  against  the  Government,  against  labor, 
or  against   the   people.    The   conditions  are 
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right  to  produce  men  in  eacn  of  these  classes 
who  might  be  imagined  as  willing  to  teach  the 
country  a  lesson.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  these 
five  representatives  of  the  financial  clisses 
gathered  together  to  complete  the  details  of 
their  great  conspiracy. 

Dinner  passes  swiftly.  Coffee  and  cigars 
prepare  the  way  for  business.  The  waiters 
and  the  butler  disappear.  The  host  gets  up, 
locks  the  door,  sits  down  again.  The  setting 
is  ready.  The  curtain  is  up  on  the  first  scene 
of  the  great  conspiracy.     The  host  speaks: 

"We  have  prepared  a  plan,"  he  says,  "and 
will  discuss  it  now.  We  understand  each 
other,  and  we  know  where  we  stand.  The 
object  is  to  clear  our  hands  of  every  dollar's 
worth  of  property  and  every  stock  and  bond  we 
own  in  the  United  States,  and  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  best  results, 
yet  leave  as  we  go  memories  that  will  be  a  lesson 
not  merely  to  the  Administration  and  the  People 
of  this  country,  but  to  all  Administrations  and 
to  all  peoples.     I  shall  now  read  the  plan." 

A    CONSPIRACY    OF    THE    BIG    FIVE 

It  is  simplicity.  A  year  is  allowed  for  the 
sale  of  all  property,  and  of  all  securities.  The 
banker  is  pledged  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
Such  stocks  and  bonds  as  have  a  broad  market 
are  to  be  fed  out  to  the  public  slowly,  yet  as 
fast  as  may  be  without  disturbing  the  market 
over-much.  A  new  market  is  to  be  made  for  the 
quiet  stocks.  One  great  industrial  corporation 
with  ioo  millions  of  stock,  selling  at  $500  per 
share,  is  to  be  reorganized  quickly  into  a  500- 
million  dollar  company,  because  the  public 
will  buy  ten  shares  at  $100  more  quickly  than 
one  share  at  $500.  The  selling  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  a  hundred  stock  exchange 
houses,  so  that  it  may  not  be  traced.  A  huge 
campaign  is  to  be  started  by  the  Gambler, 
because  it  would  not  attract  any  suspicion  and 
would  serve  to  divert  attention.  The  Banker 
will  see  that  Wall  Street  has  money  in  plenty. 
All  checks  received  from  the  brokers  who  sell 
are  to  be  deposited  in  his  bank.  They  will 
provide  abundant  credit,  and  this  is  to  be  kept 
at  the  disposal  of  Wall  Street  for  many  months 
to  come.  Extra  dividends  are  to  be  declared  on 
the  magnate's  railroad  stocks,  one  after  another, 
yet  not  too  close  together.  The  Steel  Man  is 
to  plot  a  great  consolidation  of  the  trust  and 
all  the  independents.  It  must  hang  fire  and 
last  as  long  and  create  as  much  speculative 
interest  as  did  the  great  "Hill  ore-deal,"  in  1906. 


"That,  gentlemen,"  says  the  spoicesman, 
"is  as  far  as  we  need  go  at  present.  It  is  the 
first  step.  It  is,  of  course,  obviously  necessary. 
The  rest  is  all  prepared,  but  it  is  as  well,  with 
your  permission,  to  take  one  step  at  a  time. 
What  do  you  say?"  t$q 

And  so  it  comes  about  that  Wall  Street  wakes 
up  and  hangs  out  its  most  alluring  banners. 
The  market  hums,  and  sings,  and  dances. 
Men  make  millions  gambling  in  stocks  and,  of 
course,  re-invest  the  millions  in  the  same  stocks. 
The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  sub- 
sides, strikes  cease,  harmony  reigns  supreme. 
Groups  of  the  magnates  hasten  to  Washington, 
time  in,  time  out.  Peace  breathes  from  the 
columns  of  the  press,  in  sage  and  guarded  inter- 
view, in  brilliant  editorial.  The  Big  Stick 
is  hung  aloft  to  make  a  perch  for  cooing  doves. 
The  fiery  backwoods  legislator  is  quenched  in 
an  editorial  bucket  of  common  sense.  All  is 
serenity.  The  people  are  rich  and  happy. 
Financial  editors  note,  with  entire  satisfaction, 
that  the  common  people,  at  large,  have  taken 
to  investing  in  stocks  and  bonds  as  the  French 
do.     Confidence  has  returned  to  the  land. 

So  pass  ten  months.  Then,  on  a  night,  the 
Five  come  together  again,  in  the  same  room,  to 
the  same  call.  Once  more,  over  cigars  and 
coffee,  the  host  opens  his  mind. 

"Everything  is  sold,"  he  says,  "except  my 
country  place,  and  that  is  mortgaged  for  more 
than  it  cost  me,  and  Mr.  B's  stable  of  horses, 
and  that  is  insured  against  fire.  We  can  now 
pass  on.  Before  another  step  is  taken,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  confer  as  to  whether  we 
shall  go  on  or  turn  back.  There  has  been  a 
year  of  great  prosperity  and  peace" — he 
smiled — "and  perhaps  some  of  us  think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  go  on,  but  to — well, 
what  do  you  say?" 

"Go  on!"  said  the  Gambler. 

"There  will  be  a  crash  anyway  in  a  few 
months,"  said  the  Steel  Man,  "if  that  Con- 
solidation goes  through!" 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  the  country,"  said  the 
Industrialist,  "before  the  public  starts  to  sell 
its  stocks.  Whether  we  go  on  or  not,  this 
cDuntry  will  soon  be  too  hot  for  me.  A  falling 
market  breeds  enemies  for  us." 

"With  the  growth  of  Socialism,"  said  the 
Banker,  "the  country  is  not  fit  to  live  in  any- 
way.    Let  us  go  on." 

"Very  well — we  shall  go  on.  We  find  that 
our  united  wealth  is  now  represented  by 
$1,200,000,000,  all  in  bank  credits,    We  have 
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placed  it  in  4,000  national  and  state  banks, 
all  over  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  just  out,  has  been  our 
guide.  We  have  deposit  accounts,  in  hundreds 
of  names,  of  course,  about  equal  to  the  amount 
of  cash  that  each  of  these  banks  normally 
carries  in  its  vaults.  Our  plan  is  to  make  a 
simultaneous  demand  upon  these  banks  for 
the  deposits,  in  cash.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  shall  get  at  least  five-sixths  of 
the  total  amount,  at  once.  Whenever  poss- 
ible, our  agents  will  be  instructed  to  get 
gold  from  the  banks,  or  at  least  legal-tender 
money,  rather  than  bank-notes.  All  notes 
received,  whether  bank-notes  or  government 
notes,  will  be  presented  immediately  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  redemption  in  gold. 
That  is  all." 

He  sat  down.  The  Banker  had  just  cut  the 
tip  off  his  cigar.  Absent-mindedly,  he  scratched 
on  the  mahogany  table,  as  the  host  finished, 
the  single  word,  "all."  And  as  he  scratched 
he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  tip  of  the  knife.  He 
knew  that  every  eye  about  the  table  watched 
his  face.     He  said  nothing. 

The  Gambler  broke  the  silence  with  a  laugh. 

"It  looks  like  enough!"  he  said. 

"Shall  we  do  it?"  It  was  the  host  that 
asked  the  question,  and  he  wet  his  lips  with 
his  tongue  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes!"  said  the  Industrial  Magnate,  softly. 

"Yes!"  echoed  the  other  three. 

They  left  in  silence.  It  was  no  time  for 
words. 

OUR  STORE   OF   REAL   MONEY 

Yes — it  could  be  done!  I  take  it  that  if 
the  accounts  were  well  distributed  one  billion 
dollars  of  bank  credits  could  be  simultaneously 
converted  into  bills  and  silver  and  gold  in  this 
country.  The  last  report  issued  by  Mr.  William 
Barrett  Ridgely,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, showed  that  there  were  in  all  the  banks — 
national,  state,  savings,  and  trust  companies — 
deposits  of  real  money  that  aggregated  a  little 
less  than  $1,100,000,000.  In  addition,  of 
course,  there  is  another  two  billions  or  more  in 
circulation,  outside  the  banks.  If  a  billion 
dollars  of  bank  credits  were  to-day  presented 
to  solvent  banks  for  conversion  into  money, 
practically  all  the  real  money  in  the  vaults 
would  be  drawn  out  to  meet  that  demand. 

But  gold — what  of  the  gold  ?  For  gold  is 
currency  in  all  lands,  and  gold  it  must  be,  if 
men  determine  to  wreck  the  United  States  and 


all  that  is  in  it.  Perhaps  all  the  banks  hold 
$200,000,000  of  gold  in  their  vaults.  Another 
half-billion  is  scattered  about  the  country,  over 
the  line  in  the  banks  of  Canada — they  want  our 
gold,  having  no  coinage  of  their  own — hidden 
in  hoards  for  export  to  Italy,  or  China,  or  any 
other  land  that  sends  us  citizens,  locked  up  as 
"christening  gifts"  for  infants.  That  is  not 
commercial  gold  and  could  not  be  drawn  out. 
The  rest,  perhaps  $900,000,000,  is  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
spirators could  draw  it  out.  The  "gold  certifi- 
cates," the  bills  that  lie  in  your  pocket — 
occasionally — will  demand  it.  It  must  be 
paid.  Practically,  the  Government  is  pledged 
to  pay  all  its  bills  in  specie. 

And  then — the  panic!  Perhaps  you  think 
not.  Then  let  us  look  to  history.  One  day — 
you,  old  bankers  of  the  Street,  will  remember 
the  day,  the  9th  of  August,  1861 — a  man  came 
post-haste  to  Wall  Street  from  the  Treasury 
at  Washington.  He  needed  money.  Wall 
Street  gave  it  to  him.  He  thought  that  he 
wanted  it  in  gold,  thinking  that  so  he  could 
scatter  it  about  the  country  and  meet  payments 
in  gold,  thereby  making  the  credit  of  the  :trug- 
gling  Government  look  better  than  it  was. 
Voices  were  raised  against  him,  vehement 
voices,  voices  that  spoke  golden  wisdom.  Mr. 
James  Gallatin,  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  said  to  him: 

"  Coin  is  the  basis  of  credit.  It  is  impossible 
to  maintain  the  superstructure  of  credit  when 
the  basis  is  withdrawn,  for  in  destroying  the 
basis  the  superstructure  is  also  swept  away!" 

But  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase  knew  better.  So 
he  carted  away  from  Wall  Street  $170,000,000 
in  gold,  and  scattered  it  abroad.  Four  months 
later,  the  banks  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
pelled to  repudiate  the  greenbacks.  The 
dollar  fell  in  value  to  62  cents.  It  took  almost 
twenty  years  to  bring  it  back  again  to  par. 

THE   MEANING    OF    A    GOLD    FAMINE 

Again,  let  us  go  back  no  further  than  1893. 
In  that  year,  through  a  legislative  blunder,  gold 
was  drawn  away  from  the  Treasury  in  huge 
masses.  This  continued  through  1894  and 
1895.  The  surplus  of  gold  in  the  Treasury  to 
protect  the  outstanding  bills  dropped,  and 
dropped.  When  bonds  were  sold  and  gold 
poured  into  the  Treasury,  it  faded  away  like  a 
morning  mist.  Not  only  did  foreigners  call  for 
it,  but  the  people  themselves  hesitated,  talked 
it  over,  then  finally  began  to  call  for  gold.     All 
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men  will  rememb'.r  the  result.  It  was  the 
most  disastrous  panic  and  the  most  deplorable 
depression  in  the  history  of  our  day. 

The  conspiracy  hinted  at  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  this  article  would  probably 
plunge  the  country  into  a  catastrophe  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen.  With  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  money  that  is  the 
basis  of  credit,  the  whole  structure  would 
tumble  like  a  house  of  cards.  In  1893,  the 
great  railroads  were  using  credit  in  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  As  the  gold  ebbed  away 
from  the  banks  and  the  Treasury,  the  credit 
vanished.  Half  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  collapsed  with  it.  Wall  Street,  that 
strange,  dark-shadowed,  light-hearted  market- 
place of  billions,  does  business  almost  entirely 
on  credit.  With  the  withdrawal  of  gold,  a 
panic  would  sweep  the  Street  that  would  make 
all  other  panics  of  the  past  seem  like  the  mur- 
muring of  a  summer  breeze  upon  the  sea. 
Stock  values  would  not  fall;  they  would  dis- 
appear. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  conspirators,  to  com- 
plete the  ruin,  determined  to  hold  their  money 
entirely  out  of  commerce  for  a  period  of  years, 
using  it  neither  here  nor  abroad,  but  simply 
locking  it  up  and  drawing  upon  it  only  for  their 
own  immediate  needs.  If  the  gold  were 
immediately  put  in  circulation  in  Europe,  it 
would  gradually  come  back,  following  the 
natural  law  that  money  flows  to  the  centre  of 
greatest  demand.  The  plotters,  then,  to  make 
their  work  doubly  certain,  cap  the  conspiracy 
by  locking  up  in  their  vaults  all  the  gold  that 
they  have  been  able  to  collect. 

Let  it  come  at  a  flood -tide  of  commerce,  or 
at  ebb,  it  would  not  matter.  Perhaps,  if  the 
streams  of  commerce  were  full  to  their  very 
banks,  the  disaster  would  be  the  worse.  Let 
it  be  so.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  great 
plants  are  running  full;  that  the  books  are 
crammed  with  orders;  that  millions  of  extra 
men  are  working  at  the  forges,  at  the  looms,  in 
the  mills,  along  the  railroad  right-of-way,  on 
the  docks,  at  the  engine-throttle,  everywhere; 
that  wages  are  at  their  highest,  and  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  at  the  top.  Let  us  suppose, 
in  fact,  that  to-day  is  the  day. 

Then,  to-morrow,  the  sun  of  commerce  stands 
still  in  the  heavens.  Blight  falls  upon  the 
world,  like  the  dew  at  night,  missing  nothing. 
The  greater  merchants  hasten  to  cancel  al 
orders  at  the  mills.  The  loom  and  the  forge 
grow   silent   and    dark.    In   time   a   million 


men  walk  the  streets,  looking  in  vain  for  work 
where  no  work  is.  The  labor  union  falls  of 
its  own  weight  and  dies.  The  wage-scale  melts 
away.  Prices  of  food  and  drink  and  clothing 
do  not  merely  fall;  they,  too,  like  the  prices  of 
stocks,  come  down  to  nothing.  For  the  coun- 
try faces,  at  one  stroke,  the  very  depths  of 
national  poverty,  the  very  exhaustion  of  its 
basic  wealth  that  once  or  twice  before  it  faced, 
but  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  sinking 
slowly  to  the  depths  like  a  great  plate  through 
the  water. 

For  commerce,  industry,  capital,  labor, 
investment,  life — all  things  in  fact — are  but 
an  inverted  pyramid,  standing  upon  a  moiety 
of  real  money,  gold.  The  commerce  of  this 
country,  in  all  forms,  calls  each  year  for  trans- 
actions through  banks  that  aggregate  from  100 
billions  to  150  billions  of  dollars.  Technically, 
these  transactions  are  called  "bank  clearings." 
They  represent  the  year's  business,  perhaps 
as  closely  as  it  can  be  represented.  It  is  all 
based  upon  that  billion  of  gold,  commercial 
gold,  in  the  Treasury  and  the  banks.  That  is 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  The  "clearings" 
represent  the  money  and  credit  used  in  manu- 
facture, trade,  industry,  merchandising,  wages, 
rents,  taxes — the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
make  up  the  activities  of  human  life.  That 
is  the  pyramid  itself.  It  is  merely  an  alloy; 
nearly  all  of  it  is  credit,  very  little  of  it  is 
money. 

credit's  place  in  the  system 

It  is  the  type  of  our  civilization.  In  the  days 
of  barter  there  was  no  credit.  A  man  might 
trade  a  carven  spear  for  a  comely  slave,  then 
trade  again  the  slave  for  a  flint.  The  richest 
man  in  all  the  tribe  might  gather  up  his  goods 
and  go,  and  no  other  man  would  be  the  poorer. 
But  we  have  made  for  our  needs  a  wonderful 
system.  We  call  it  money.  It  involves  banks, 
treasuries,  coins,  bills,  notes — a  thousand 
agencies,  little  and  big.  It  is  our  servant;  we 
are  its  slaves.  You  and  I,  being  poor  men  and 
not  of  much  account  in  the  world  of  commerce, 
may  laugh  at  it,  knowing  that  we,  too,  like  our 
far-distant  ancestor,  may  take  our  goods  and 
go,  and  no  man  will  care  much.  But  he,  our 
neighbor,  being  a  man  of  many  millions,  cannot 
go.  He  is  caught  in  the  web  of  credit. 
He  cannot  get  away  without  destroying,  or 
threatening  to  destroy,  that  web.  And  the  web 
is  his  life,  the  very  thing  that  makes  him  the 
rich  man  that  he  is.    Therefore  he  stays. 
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You  think,  perhaps,  that  this  is  hardly  true; 
but  that  the  man  of  many  millions  may  with- 
draw as  easily  as  you  or  me.  Let  us  look  to  a 
time  when  he  tried  to  do  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1902  this  country  had  arrived  at  a  pinnacle  of 
prosperity.  Tremendously  capitalized  trusts 
by  the  dozen  were  declaring  dividends,  arraying 
themselves  in  the  silks  and  satins  of  prosperity. 
I  saw  it ;  so  did  you.  Six  months  later,  the  very 
rich  took  fright.  If  only  one,  or  two,  or  three 
had  done  it,  it  would  have  mattered  very  little. 
But  hundreds  of  them  did  it  all  at  once.  You 
saw  a  million  men  thrown  out  of  work ;  you  saw 
grim  poverty  sweep  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Monongahela;  you  saw  a  dozen  great  steam 
yachts  offered  for  hurried  sale  in  the  daily 
papers  of  New  York;  you  saw  bankruptcy  fall 
upon  half  a  dozen  trusts,  and  you  felt  the  pinch 
of  poverty  in  your  own  little  bank  account.  And 
why?  It  was,  in  part,  at  least,  because  the  rich 
had  sought  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their 
responsibilities,  had  sought  to  escape  the  web 
that  they  had  woven. 

Then,  what  is  this  subtle,  volatile,  sensitive 
thing,  credit  ?  Most  men  use  it ;  but  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  man  who  can  define  it.  Most 
economists  say  that  it  is  based  upon  ownership 
of  money  or  of  property.  Thus,  a  man  who 
owns  a  mill  which  will  produce  for  him,  in  the 
next  six  months,  wealth  amounting  to  $10,000 
can  get  credit  for  that  amount,  payable  in  six 
months.  Well  and  good.  But  another  man 
owns,  we  shall  say,  nothing.  His  name  is  good, 
and  he  enjoys  a  steady  income.  He,  too,  has 
credit,  perhaps  quite  as  good  and  extensive  as 
that  of  the  man  who  owns  the  mill.  Credit, 
then,  is  not  based  merely  on  tangible  property. 
It  is  also  based  on  honor,  good  name,  or  some 
intangible,  yet  fairly  secure   inflow  of  money. 

CREDIT,    THE    BASIS    OF   BUSINESS 

Now,  in  the  business  world,  it  is  to-day  quite 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  without 
making  the  earnings  of  to-morrow  pay  the 
debts  of  to-day.  For  instance,  the  Milliken 
Steel  Company,  of  Staten  Island,  has  immense 
orders  on  its  books  for  steel,  to  be  manufactured 
and  delivered  to  the  merchants  within  the  next 
year.  But  it  is  necessary  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  before  that  steel  can  be  made  and  deliv- 
ered. Raw  material  has  to  be  bought,  trans- 
portation charges  must  be  paid,  labor  must  be 
hired  and  paid  by  the  week  or  day,  rents  and 
taxes  are  falling  due.  The  future  earnings 
are  there,  on  the  books,  but  how  can  the  orders 


be  filled  unless  these  intangible  future  orders 
can  be  made  tangible,  can,  in  fact,  be  made 
into  money? 

Perhaps  the  manager  of  the  plant  may  go  to 
the  dealers  in  iron,  from  whom  he  must  buy 
his  raw  material,  and  say  to  them: 

"  I  want  10,000  tons  of  iron.  It  will  cost  me, 
to-day,  $140,000.  I  shall  take  it  from  you,  if 
you  will  take  my  note  for  six  months." 

The  dealers  know  the  firm.  They  consider 
the  promise  perfectly  good.  He  gets  the  iron. 
They  get  his  note.  That  is  one  transaction. 
But,  later  in  the  year,  the  dealers  themselves 
find  themselves  pressed  for  money.  They  look 
over  the  notes  they  own.  The  Milliken  note 
looks  like  good  paper.  They  decide  to  sell  it. 
Perhaps  some  private  buyer  takes  it  from  them, 
but  much  more  likely  they  take  it  to  a  bank. 
The  bank  does  not  know  Milliken  Bros.,  but 
it  does  know  the  dealers.  So  the  dealers  write 
their  names  across  the  back  of  the  note,  turn  it 
into  the  bank,  and  are  credited  with  so  much, 
on  the  bank's  books,  namely  the  $140,000,  less 
the  discount  to  correspond  to  the  interest  for 
the  time  the  note  still  has  to  run.  That 
"credit"  at  the  bank  is  just  as  much  good  to 
the  dealers  as  so  much  cash.  They  can  draw 
checks  against  it,  or  get  it  in  cash,  if  they  please, 
and  put  the  money  wherever  they  like. 

Meantime,  Milliken  Bros,  have  wages  to  pay. 
The  credit  they  got  from  the  dealers  on  their 
iron  did  not  help  them  to  pay  the  weekly  wages. 
Men  who  work  cannot  take  notes  for  their 
wages;  they  must  have  cash.  The  firm  of 
Milliken  Bros,  has  not,  of  course,  exhausted 
all  its  future  resources  in  buying  that  iron. 
The  money  it  will  receive  for  its  steel  will  not 
only  pay  off  the  debt  to  the  iron  dealers,  but 
also  all  the  expense  of  making  the  steel.  The 
manager  goes  to  the  firm's  bank,  explains  the 
matter  of  the  orders  for  steel,  and  asks  about 
borrowing  some  money.  The  bank  scrutinizes 
the  business  pretty  closely,  measures  up  the 
contracts  for  steel,  then  makes  a  loan  to  Milli- 
ken Bros.  A  note  is  made  out,  promising  to 
pay  $25,000  to  bearer  in  six  months.  The 
bank  takes  it,  and  credits  the  firm  on  its  books 
with  that  $25,000,  less  discount  for  six  months 
at  whatever  the  rate  may  be.  Usually,  it  is 
6  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts;  but  it  runs  very 
high  at  times,  and  at  other  times  it  is  lower. 

Now,  here  are  two  separate  transactions  in 
credit;  and  each  is  performed  through  a  bank. 
What  is  a  bank?  If  anyone  thinks  he  can 
answer  the  question  he  is  welcome  to  try.     One 
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man  will  say,  "  It  is  a  place  to  put  your  money 
so  that  it  will  be  safe."  He  means  a  savings 
bank.  Another,  a  learned  one,  replies,  "It  is 
an  institution  established  to  certify  credits." 
He  means  a  commercial  bank.  Yet  another 
declares  that  it  is  "an  investment  institution, 
into  which  you  put  your  money  for  safe-keeping 
and  profit."  He  probably  means  a  trust  com- 
pany, or  perhaps  a  private  bank.  As  a  matter 
of  sober  fact,  the  term  "bank"  is  now  so 
broad  that  it  cannot  be  defined  in  a  few 
words.  For  example,  a  savings  bank  in  New 
York  state  is  as  different  from  a  savings 
bank  in  Maine  as  a  steamship  is  from  a 
full-rigged  ship. 

The  object  of  these  articles  is  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  banks, 
bankers,  and  banking.  It  is  full  time  that  the 
people  came  to  understand  some  of  these  mys- 
teries. Whatever  a  bank  may  be,  it  will  be  at 
once  evident,  from  the  introduction  to  this 
article,  that  it  not  only  holds  the  people's  money, 
but  also  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  agencies  that  make  for  prosperity  or  the  re- 
verse in  the  country.  The  time  is  coming,  and 
swiftly,  when  the  bank  will  take  the  place  of 
the  railroad  as  the  centre  of  the  popular  interest 
and  the  popular  agitation.  From  a  fair  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  ways  of  both  the  railroad 
and  the  bank,  I  believe  that  the  latter  is  not 
only  the  more  immediately  important  to  the 
people,  but  also  the  more  worthy  of  public 
attention  on  account  of  methods  and  manners. 

THE    BANKS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Briefly,  it  is  well  to  outline  the  banking 
situation  in  this  country.  I  prefer  to  do  it  in  a 
table,  taken  from  the  report  made  by  the 
Government  last  October.  The  table  shows 
the  number  of  banks  of  various  sorts,  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  in  each.  It  is  important 
only  because  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  series 
of  articles  that  is  to  follow. 


NUMBER 

DEPOSITS 

National 

6,053 

$4,056,000,000 

State 

8,862 

2,742,000,000 

Loan  and  Trust  Co's 

741 

2,009,000,000 

Savings  Banks 

i,3i9 

3,299,000,000 

Private  Banki 

929 

110,000,000 

Non-reporting 

3-491 
21,396 

413,000,000 

Total 

$12,629,000,000 

Anyone  who  cares  to  revise  the  figures  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  Later  figures  are  available 
for  the  national  and  savings  banks,  but  not 
for  the  whole  list.    At  the  worst,  changes  are 


comparatively  slight.  This  table  is  recent 
enough. 

Now,  here  arises  a  mystery.  It  was  shown 
earlier  in  this  article  that  all  the  banks  have 
in  their  vaults  only  $i,ioo,coo,oco  of  cash. 
Then,  you  may  ask,  how  is  it  that  the  Govern- 
ment shows  that  there  are  $13,000,000,000  of 
deposits  in  these  banks?  And  if  the  con- 
spirators of  whom  you  write  can  get  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  billion  dollars  of  real  money, 
what  do  the  rest  of  us  get? 

You  get  credit,  that  is  all.  It  is  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  about,  for  the  credit  is  good.  Let 
us  say  that  the  table  shows  $11,000,000,000 
of  deposits  against  which  the  banks  have  no 
cash  to  report.  If  not  cash,  what  then  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
balance  is  represented  by  first-class  bonds — 
government,  railroad,  municipal — or  real  estate. 
An  even  larger  part  is  balanced  against  the 
trade  of  to-morrow.  It  includes  notes  issued 
against  the  cotton  crop,  the  wheat  crop,  the  corn 
crop ;  or  notes  of  the  great  manufacturers,  issued 
against  orders  that  are  to  be  filled  within  six 
months;  in  fact,  that  balance  which  supports 
your  bank  account  means  the  commerce,  the 
industry,  the  business  of  this  country.  Is  it 
not  good  enough  ?  In  England,  they  figure  that 
if  the  combined  banks  show  one  dollar  of  cash 
for  every  nineteen  dollars  of  such  credits  the 
banks  are  sound.  With  us,  the  proportion  is 
about  one  to  ten.  If  the  United  States  is  not 
good  enough  security,  take  your  money  from 
the  bank  and  hide  it  in  a  stocking. 

The  bank  is  just  as  sound  as  are  the  people 
that  run  it.  If  your  bank  president  is  a  burglar, 
a  thief,  or  a  pirate  by  birth  and  election,  then 
it  is  not  a  safe  bank,  no  matter  under  what  law 
it  is  organized.  If  tht  cashier  is  a  gambler  or  a 
race-track  follower,  your  money,  or  some  of  it, 
is  in  danger.  In  some  few  cases — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  in  many  cases — you  must 
look  to  the  law  under  which  your  bank  is 
regulated  and  inspected;  but  the  point  of  first 
importance  is — the  man  that  runs  the  bank. 

THE    OVERLORD    OF   CREDIT 

Therefore,  this  study  of  the  banks  and 
bankers  of  the  United  States  begins  with  a 
man.  He  is  a  man  who  has  built  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  presumed  Republic  of  Banks 
a  little  plutocracy.  You  will  find  the  heart 
and  centre  of  this  plutocracy  in  the  middle  of 
the  western  edge  of  a  flat-topped  desk  located 
in  a  small  office  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
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second  floor  of  a  little,  white,  unpretentious 
office-building  halfway  between  the  graveyard 
that  bounds  Wall  Street  on  the  west  and  the 
deep  dark  river  that  skirts  it  on  the  east.  There 
sits  Mr.  James  Stillman,  the  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  of  New  York.  The  office 
is  severely  plain.  In  that,  it  echoes  the  New 
England  spirit  of  its  master.  Here  are  no 
thousand -dollar  rugs,  nor  tapestries,  nor  pic- 
tures. Yet  all  this  ostentatious  poverty  is  an 
affectation,  no  more,  for  the  bank  is  the  richest 
bank  and  its  directors  are  among  the  richest 
men  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Stillman  is  a  remarkable  individual. 
He  is  a  man  of  middle  stature,  well-built,  alert, 
alive.  Restless  energy  marks  every  move. 
His  clear,  light-brown  eyes  look  at  and  through 
you  as  he  talks.  The  look  and  the  voice  are 
cold,  icy-cold.  Men  say  that  deep  down  below 
the  ice  there  flows  a  river  of  sentiment,  love  of 
children,  appreciation  of  things  beautiful,  art, 
music,  the  sea.  It  may  be  so,  but  one  may 
well  find  it  hard  to  believe.  Mr.  James 
Stillman  of  52  Wall  Street  is  a  cold,  hard,  love- 
less individual,  however  genial  and  delightful 
may  be  Mr.  James  Stillman  of  the  brown-stone 
house  in  the  Seventies. 

He  is  the  National  City  Bank,  its  brains,  its 
wonderful  intuition,  its  very  soul.  He  has 
aspired  to  be  the  Rothschild  of  America,  and 
to  found  his  bank  in  the  old  Custom-House,  the 
great  stone-pillired  pile  into  whose  shadows  his 
eyes  look  as  he  glances  from  his  windows  across 
the  street,  and  make  that  the  Bank  of  All  the 
Banks.  Perhaps  he  will  do  it.  For  he  is 
young,  and  Morgan,  Baker,  Schiff — oh,  well, 
a  man  must  drop  the  arms  of  power  sometime! 

THE   RISE   OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    STILLMAN 

James  Stillman  was  born  on  June  9,  1850, 
in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  just  across  the  river  from 
Matamoras,  Mexico.  It  was  a  wild  and  most 
unlikely  land.  Away  back  in  the  early  '30's 
his  father  went  down  from  New  England  to 
Matamoras,  seeking  a  fortune  from  the  traffic 
over  the  border  in  cotton,  hides,  and  wool. 
Then  came  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  Browns- 
ville sprung  up  amid  the  chaparral.  The 
trader  went  back  to  New  England,  married 
the  choice  of  his  youth,  and  brought  her  down 
to  live  in  the  new  town  along  the  river. 
There,  in  a  little  Mexican-built  cottage  within 
sound  of  the  river  in  flood,  James  Stillman 
was  born. 

On  the  wings  of  the  Civil  War  came  Fortune. 


The  boy,  well  grown,  was  sent  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  school.  He  has  not  since  seen 
Brownsville  to  this  day.  The  family  moved 
North,  having  strong  Union  sentiments,  leaving 
the  Southern  end  of  the  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  rampant  Southerner,  Mr.  Carson.  Mr. 
Stillman  piled  up  a  fortune,  gigantic  for  those 
days.  By  a  stroke  of  rare  judgment,  he  ig- 
nored the  Union  blockade.  The  Matamoras 
gateway  stood  wide  open.  Mr.  Stillman,  in 
the  North,  and  Mr.  Carson,  in  the  South, 
opened  a  new  trade  route  through  Bagdad,  a 
Mexican  port.  The  cotton  blocked  the  roads 
for  miles  behind  the  open  door.  Merchandise 
from  New  York,  consigned  to  Bagdad,  slipped 
into  the  South  in  a  huge  and  steady  flood. 
So  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Stillman 
fortune  of  to-day. 

A  few  years  later,  young  Stillman  turned  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  tradition,  the  cotton 
business.  Within  a  few  years  his  firm  was 
doing  the  biggest  cotton  business  in  this  country, 
selling  direct  to  the  mills.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  was  the  master  of  this  trade. 

Strange  it  is  that  the  very  stars  in  their 
courses  seem  to  fight  for  such  a  man  as  he.  It 
chanced  that  the  older  Stillman,  not  with  any 
great  pride  but  more  by  chance,  retained  the 
title  to  nearly  all  the  land  around  about  Browns- 
ville. Six  years  ago,  you  or  I  might  have  gone 
down  and  bought  it  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre. 
Then,  again  by  chance,  a  group  of  St.  Louis 
capitalists  went  down  and  dug  for  water 
in  the  Brownsville  country,  found  it,  then  built 
a  railroad.  To-day,  that  Brownsville  land  is 
worth  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Stillman  all 
the  way  from  $25  to  $500  per  acre. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Stillman  has  made  himself 
the  centre  of  the  banking  world.  Years  ago 
he  became  the  youngest  director  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  a  quiet,  respectable  institution. 
He  was  elected  because  his  father  happened  to 
be  a  friend  of  Mr.  Moses  Taylor,  who  was,  at 
that  time,  the  dominant  influence  in  the  bank. 
Some  fifteen  years  or  so  ago,  a  new  president 
was  wanted.  It  was  a  man's  hour  on  Wall 
Street.  The  world  was  ripe  for  a  fall.  The 
Baring  panic,  the  crisis  of  1893,  the  free-silver 
collapse,  lay  just  beyond  the  hill  where  man's 
eyes  could  not  see  them.  By  chance,  Mr. 
Stillman  took  the  presidency.  The  storm 
broke.  He  showed  himself  the  mister  mariner, 
quiet,  skilful,  courageous,  cold  as  an  iceberg 
in  panic,  intuitive  as  a  woman  in  the  hour  of 
action.     And  so  he  came  to  his  inheritance. 
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THE  year  1893  saw  in  England  a  conflict 
between  one  of  the  most  venerable 
statesmen  and  one  of  the  most  vener- 
able institutions  in  existence  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  that  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  a 
bill  for  Irish  Home  Rule  through  a  House  of 
Commons  just  elected  to  support  him,  and  that 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Two 
years  later,  an  enormous  majority  of  British 
voters  endorsed  this  action  of  the  Lords  in 
thwarting  their  own  representatives.  The 
people  had  declared  the  hereditary  chamber 
to  be  right  and  the  popular  chamber  to  be 
wrong,  and  after  an  eclipse  of  sixty  years  the 
House  of  Lords  had  become  a  decisive  power 
in  the  state.  In  1906  and  1907  the  conflict  of 
the  two  houses  was  renewed.  For  Englishmen, 
the  matter  is  of  great  practical  importance;  for 
constitutional  theorists,  it  is  intensely  interesting 
and  suggestive ;  on  the  part  of  those  anywhere 
who  are  living  under  representative  institutions, 
it  may  perhaps  arouse  some  curiosity  as  to  the 
nature,  composition,  faults,  and  merits  of  the 
oldest  legislative  chamber  in  the  world. 

The  British  legislature  possesses  from  day 
to  day  an  unlimited  authority  over  the 
whole  of  the  public  and  private  law  of  the 
Empire.  It  can  do  anything.  To  limit  its 
legal  powers  there  would  be  need  of  an  inter- 
position of  Providence.  No  written  constitu- 
tion, no  referendum,  no  ancient  custom  hampers 
its  full  power  to  turn  its  lightest  or  wildest 
fancy  into  the  law  of  the  land  in  a  single  day. 
Of  this  legislature,  together  with  the  King  and 
the  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  forms  a 
coordinate  part,  whose  consent  is  necessary 
to  the  passing  of  any  act.  Sitting  at  West- 
minster on  red  benches  in  a  gilded  chamber, 
down  a  not  very  long  corridor  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  an  official  who 
is  at  once  a  judge  and  a  Minister  and  who — 
after   the   Archbishop   of   Canterbury — ranks 


highest  among  British  subjects.  Six  hundred 
and  twenty-two  persons  have  the  right  to  sit 
and  vote  as  members  of  the  House ;  549  of  these 
are  hereditary  peers,  whose  rights  pass  down 
from  father  to  son  subject  to  the  same  law  that 
regulates  the  intestate  succession  to  landed 
property.  Twenty-eight  are  peers  elected  by 
the  peerage  of  Ireland;  sixteen  are  elected  by 
the  peerage  of  Scotland ;  neither  of  these  bodies 
come  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  full  comple- 
ment like  the  peerage  of  England.  Twenty-six 
are  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
three  are  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal.  But  of 
this  multitude,  there  are  not  many  to  be  seen 
by  him  who  goes  to  the  gallery  and  gazes  on 
the  House  of  Lords  at  work.  Considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  peers  have  never  been  in 
the  House  in  their  lives.  Large  numbers 
attend  but  rarely,  A  great  occasion  will  bring 
together  good  numbers,  and  more  than  400 
came  to  vote  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
1893.  It  would  not,  however,  be  fair  to  put 
the  attendance  on  days  of  ordinary  importance 
at  more  than  fifty  or  sixty;  and  the  homely 
informality  of  this  little  band  would  much 
surprise  people  used  to  other  assemblies. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AT  WORK 

From  a  seat  in  the  gallery  the  visitor  sees  the 
thrones  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  far  end 
of  the  chamber,  well  protected  from  dust  and 
light  by  dark-red  coverings.  On  the  steps  of 
the  throne  will  be  sitting  a  youth  or  two,  perhaps 
a  boy  in  an  Eton  coat,  whose  right  to  loll  about 
on  that  distinguished  ground  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  work  of  the  chamber 
where  they  may  one  day  sit.  Sitting  or  stand- 
ing in  the  samo  place  will  be  also  a  Minister 
or  an  ex-Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  has 
strolled  along  the  corridor  from  the  Commons' 
House  to  hear  the  debate  or  watch  the  fate  of 
some  bill  that  concerns  his  department.    In 
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front  of  them  is  the  famous  "woolsack,"  the 
seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  is  in  reality 
a  large  square  ottoman  covered  with  a  dark-red 
material  and  furnished  with  a  projection 
against  which  the  Chancellor  leans  his  back. 
To  his  right  and  left  the  rows  of  benches  face 
one  another  down  the  chamber.  Those  to  the 
right  are  occupied  by  the  Bishops  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  who 
just  now  are  not  a  numerous  body.  The 
Opposition  sit  on  the  left.  The  Bishops, 
particularly  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
are  fairly  regular  attendants  and  their  contri- 
butions to  debate  are  often  of  great  value. 

The  visitor,  depressed  at  seeing  but  one 
Liberal  peer  fbr  every  five  square-yards  of  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  will  find  more 
interesting  matter  among  the  Conservative 
Opposition.  Sitting  here  as  regular  atten- 
dants of  the  House  are  men  who  have  given 
distinguished  service  to  the  state  in  politics, 
war,  and  commerce.  There  is  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  the  most  successful  of  recent 
Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  There 
is  Lord  Cawdor,  who  in  Conservative  days 
gave  up  the  chairmanship  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  held  by  him  for  years  with  eminent 
success,  to  become  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
There  is  Lord  Roberts,  the  central  figure  of  the 
South  African  war;  and  Lord  Milner,  the  victor 
of  the  even  fiercer  struggle  of  South  African 
politics.  There  is  Lord  Rosebery,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  has  the  most 
brilliant  political  mind  in  the  country  and  is, 
though  a  Liberal,  generally  opposed  to  the 
present  Government.  There  are  men  who  have 
ruled  India,  men  who  have  governed  colonies, 
men  who  in  diplomacy  and  war  and  finance 
have  received  the  best  training  in  affairs  that 
the  English  state  can  give.  A  distinguished 
career  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  ends  com- 
monly in  the  House  of  Lords.  Here,  disguised 
as  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  sits  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  who  for  eight  years  had  control  of  the 
national  finances ;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
behind  whom  are  more  than  twenty  years  of  the 
highest  official  life.  What  is  in  theory  a  numer- 
ous hereditary  chamber  is  in  fact  a  chamber 
of  limited  numbers  consisting  of  those  peers 
who  take  a  serious  interest  in  politics  or  have 
been  lately  elevated  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  political  reasons.  And  ranging,  as 
the  choice  does,  over  six  hundred  and  odd  of 
those  on  whom  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
education  and  influence  have  been  most  lavishly 


bestowed,  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
working  fraction  of  the  Lords  need  cause  no 
surprise.  Their  worst  enemies  do  not  aver  that 
they  are  other  than  businesslike,  dignified,  and 
economical  of  time.  Their  oratorical  average 
is  wonderfully  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mons; and  so  it  would  remain  even  without  Lord 
Rosebery,  the  most  polished  orator  in  the  land. 

IS    IT   A   GOOD    UPPER    HOUSE? 

In  normal  times,  however,  the  question  is 
whether  the  Lords  as  an  institution  are  worthy 
of  praise  or  condemnation.  The  value  of  a 
second  chamber  in  countries  with  representa- 
tive government  is  not  to  be  argued  here.  The 
need  of  it  will  be  assumed,  and  everyone  will 
agree  that  if  ordinary  constitutional  states  find 
a  second  chamber  advisable,  in  England  where 
Parliament  is  omnipotent  from  day  to  day  and 
never  such  a  thing  has  been  heard  of  as  a  judicial 
pronouncement  on  the  validity  of  Parliamentary 
acts,  the  need  is  more  imperative  than  else- 
where. The  Parliament  of  England,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  vastly  more  powerful  than 
any  other  legislature  except  the  French.  Not 
only  is  it  legally  omnipotent,  but  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  are  members  of  it — generally  of 
the  House  of  Commons — and  a  hostile  vote  of 
that  House  can  any  day  force  Ministers  to 
choose  between  resigning  in  a  body  and  running 
the  great  risk  of  advising  the  King  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  in  order  that  the  people  may  pass 
upon  their  case  in  a  general  election.  Thus  the 
Administration  is  not  in  a  position  to  control 
the  House  of  Commons,  either  by  vetoing  legis- 
lation or  by  making  it  ineffectual  through  un- 
sympathetic execution.  It  is,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  close  alliance  with  the  majority 
which  supports  it  in  the  House.  It  is  practi- 
cally a  committee  of  that  majority.  Its  wide 
powers,  both  in  the  purely  executive  sphere  and 
in  the  initiation  of  legislation  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Parliamentary  time  and  business,  are 
in  fact  derived  from  the  good-will  of  this  ma- 
jority, whose  desertion  might  bring  it  to  ruin  at 
any  moment.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  how- 
ever, the  majority  never  desert.  In  face  of  a 
common  foe,  the  majority  and  the  Administra- 
tion cling  together  like  a  happily  wedded  couple 
and  therefore  wield,  in  the  whole  household  of 
state,  an  almost  despotic  power.  As  a  check  on 
this  despotism,  there  is  as  great  a  need  for  a 
second  chamber  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

But  is  the  House  of  Lords  a  good  second 
chamber  or  a  bad  one  ?    Now  a  question  like 
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that,  whether  asked  about  a  legislative  chamber 
or  about  a  chimney  sweep,  can  find  its  answer 
only  in  a  reference  to  the  purpcses  which  the 
institution  is  designed  to  serve.  If  it  performs 
the  functions  assigned  to  it,  it  is  good;  if  not, 
it  is  bad.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  given  functions  to  the  Senate  which 
have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  those  which  are 
or  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  comparison  is  impossible.  The  German 
Empire  has  a  second  chamber  of  a  most  re- 
markable kind,  called  the  Federal  Council.  It 
consists  of  deputies  nominated  by  the  various 
governments  of  the  Empire,  Prussia  having  a 
standing  majority,  and  its  duty  is  to  represent 
in  the  parliament  of  the  Empire  the  particular 
interests  of  the  federated  states  which  compose 
it.  Here,  again,  we  see  something  essentially 
different  from  what  the  House  of  Lords  is,  or 
ought  to  be.  In  France,  the  parallel  is  some- 
what closer.  There  is  a  Senate  elected  by  the 
people  simply  and  solely  to  do  the  work  of 
legislation  in  coordination  with  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  But  as  England,  Germany,  and 
America  understand  the  term,  the  second 
chamber  of  France  is  non-existent.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  mirror  of  the  lower  chamber.  French 
legislation  has  two  rooms  in  its  House  because 
two  are  more  fashionable  than  one,  and  not — 
as  in  the  other  countries  mentioned — because 
each  is  needed  to  represent  one  element  in  the 
national  system.  Lastly,  the  parallel  between 
the  French  and  English  second  chambers  breaks 
down  completely  when  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  wide  difference  between  the  relations  of 
Cabinet  to  Parliament  in  the  two  countries. 

THE    CABINET    MAKES    THE    LAWS 

The  French  chambers  are  to  a  large  extent 
the  actual  parents  of  French  laws.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  all  important  legislation  origi- 
nates in  the  Cabinet.  This  is  not  the  theory, 
but  it  is  the  fact,  of  constitutional  practice. 
The  Cabinet  is  really  a  committee  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons;  when  it  produces  a 
legislative  proposal,  everyone  knows  that  unless 
the  sky  should  fall  that  proposal  will  pass 
through  Parliament  into  law.  It  will  pass  the 
House  of  Commons  because  the  majority  there 
will  support  the  proposal  of  the  Cabinet  which 
was  appointed  to  serve  its  purposes  and  repre- 
sent its  policy  and  whose  individual  members 
lead  it  in  debate.  This  point  is  dwelt  upon — 
this  origination  of  legislation  in  the  Cabinet, 
this  commission  which  the  Cabinet  holds  to 


represent  and  act  for  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons— because  it  materially  affects  the  duties 
which  each  house  of  Parliament  is  called  on  to 
perform. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  House  of 
Lords  that  frequently  it  sits  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  day,  and  that  it  will  dispose  of  half  a 
dozen  intricate  measures  in  half  as  many  days. 
Well  would  it  be  for  English  public  life  if  the 
House  of  Commons  would  sometimes  do  the 
same.  This  speedy  legislation  means  nothing 
but  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  has  conceived, 
framed,  and  drafted  a  measure  so  unobjection- 
able that  criticism  is  wasted  upon  it.  The 
House  of  Commons,  very  likely,  has  discussed 
it  for  five  days  without  altering  more  than  a 
word  or  two.  The  Lords,  with  Olympian 
celerity,  produce  the  same  result  in  as  many 
minutes.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  slur  on  the 
representative  chamber;  what  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  make  clear  is  that  the  business  of 
both  Commons  and  Lords,  of  the  Lords  in  an 
especial  degree,  is  not  to  legislate  but  to  give 
sanction  or  refusal  to  what  the  Cabinet  each 
year  proposes.  Only  what  the  Cabinet  pro- 
poses has  the  slightest  chance  of  becoming  law. 
If  the  Lords,  in  an  industrious  access  of  legis- 
lative fervor,  were  to  work  for  hours  a  day  and 
pass  bills  of  heavenly  wisdom  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  not  one  of  these  would  become  law. 
The  Commons  would  never  look  at  them. 
Lack  of  time  would  cause  them  to  perish,  be- 
cause the  immense  mass  of  Cabinet  legislation 
annually  leaves  the  Commons  no  time  to  con- 
sider anything  else. 

Now  it  may  be  thought  that  the  view  here 
taken  of  the  English  Constitution  raises  the 
Cabinet  to  an  unwarranted  level  of  importance 
and  degrades  the  legislature  into  a  mechanical 
farce.  It  can  only  be  answered  that  anyone 
curious  enough  to  come  and  watch  the  working 
of  politics  in  London  will  not  be  long  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  doctrine.  And  in  the  system 
thus  described,  the  House  of  Lords — the 
chamber  of  youthful  dukes  and  nonogenarian 
barons,  of  dried -up  lawyers  and  bishops  in 
lawn  sleeves — plays  its  humble  part  with  ad- 
mirable fidelity.  There  is  little  asked  of  it  by 
the  English  Constitution,  and  that  little  it 
performs  with  the  dignity  and  speed  and  hon- 
esty of  business  men  and  gentlemen. 

Let  it  be  repeated,  then,  that  the  Lords  in 
normal  times  consist  of  a  small  number  of  very 
distinguished  men,  making  trifling  but  excellent 
alterations  in  the  legislative  proposals  of  the 
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Cabinet,  and  discussing  national  questions  with 
expert  knowledge  and  absolute  decorum. 

WHEN   LORDS  AND    COMMONS   CLASH 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  very  different. 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  Lords  step  out 
as  a  second  chamber  of  the  most  powerful  and 
distinctive  type  and  show  an  individuality  of 
which  the  French  Senate  has  never  dreamed. 
The  situation  that  then  arises  is,  in  a  democratic 
country,  most  extraordinary.  The  nation,  at 
a  general  election,  returns  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons.  The  King,  by  constitutional  usage, 
at  once  appoints  a  Liberal  Cabinet.  The  Cabi- 
net passes  a  Liberal  bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  once  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  flock  Conservative  peers  to  Westminster 
to  defeat  that  bill  in  their  chamber  and  balk  its 
passage  into  law.  The  hereditary  chamber  has 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  peoples'  representa- 
tives. The  exasperation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  rage  of  Liberal  Ministers,  the  scandal 
to  democratic  ideals  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described.  And  there  is  no  practical 
remedy.  It  is  true  that  the  King,  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  could  create  the  necessary  500  peers 
to  give  the  Liberal  party  a  majority  in  the  House 
cf  Lords;  but  it  is  one  of  those  many  things 
".:Vich  m*_;ht,  but  do  not,  happen.  Without 
try  qualification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
this  dtLnocratic  country  the  hereditary  house 
5"  :ZD3S&es,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  chooses 
l*j  use  it,  a  legal  a  />d  practical  power  of  ob- 
;. ruction  against  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
Gcr.tenl  within  the  existing  Consti  ution. 

Conservatives  who  will  condescend  to  im- 
agine, let  us  say,  a  House  of  Nonconformist 
parsons  with  the  power  of  vetoing  the  measures 
put  forwa.'J  when  the  Conservative  party  is  in 
office,  will  be  forced  to  recognize  ihe  natural 
justice  of  Liberal  rage  against  the  Lords  on  these 
occasions.  Logical  and  obvious,  however,  as 
is  the  Liberal  plea  of  representation  versus 
heredity,  a  test  must  be  applied  which  in  Eng- 
land is  far  above  logic.  Logic,  indeed,  is  not 
an  English  attribute.  The  Constitution  exists 
on  no  ideal  plan,  but  it  lives  from  day  to  day  as 
a  rough-and-ready  engine  for  effecting  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  government  in  this 
country — the  realization  of  the  peoples'  will. 
Of  Lords  and  Commons  alike,  this  is  the  func- 
tion. And  when  they  differ,  when  one  house 
votes  this  way  and  the  other  that  way,  the  one 
that  is  doing  its  duty  by  the  English  Constitu- 
tion is  the  one  that  the  people,  on  a  referendum, 


would  hold  to  be  right.  All  parties  agree  on 
this.  To  say,  as  less  thoughtful  Liberals  do, 
that  the  representative  chamber  must  neces- 
sarily think  the  same  as  the  people  who  created 
it,  is  to  beg  the  question.  It  is  more;  it  is  to 
deny  the  truth.  For,  odd  and  perverse  as  it 
may  seem,  the  pages  of  history  record  no 
single  occasion  since  1832  when  the  Lords 
have  seen  their  action  condemned  by  a  gen- 
eral election. 

The  Constitutional  theorist  is  here  faced  by  a 
most  peculiar  historical  fact.  On  the  only 
serious  occasion  when  the  Lords  and  the  repre- 
sentative chamber  have  come  to  blows,  in  1893, 
the  people  took  the  first  opportunity  of  sweeping 
away — not  the  Lords,  but  the  existing  Liberal 
House  of  Commons.  Why  and  how  this  arises 
is  beyond  the  wit  of  democratic  man  to  see. 
The  occasion  may  not  be  repeated.  To-day, 
when  again  the  Lords  have  thwarted  the  Com- 
mons, the  electoral  decision  may  be  different. 
The  indications,  however,  are  not  altogether 
that  way.  And  if  the  theorist  will  abase  him- 
sel  to  the  level  of  an  erring  human  being,  he 
may  catch  a  fleeting  notion  of  some  inner  sub- 
tleties of  the  art  of  representation  which  are 
revealed  to  babes  and  sucklings,  but  which  wise 
men  seek  in  vain.  The  Lords,  when  they  come 
in  their  hundreds,  are  Englishmen  and  not 
politicians.  They  are  prejudiced,  they  are 
dull,  they  are  human,  they  are  averse  to  change. 
And  so  are  the  English  people.  Liberals  are 
just  men  with  most  enlightened  minds,  and  so 
was  Aristides.  But  there  came  a  day  in  Athens 
when  the  people  banished  Aristides,  because, 
in  the  ever-memorable  story,  "they  were  tired 
of  hearing  him  called  the  Just."  Philosophy 
may  one  day  be  able  to  account  on  some  such 
lines  for  the  peculiar  fact  that  the  Lords  have 
never  offended,  and  have  once  emphatically 
asserted,  the  existing  opinion  of  the  English 
people  as  against  a  Liberal  Government. 

The  final  view  of  this  strange  chamber  is 
that  it  permanently  represents  the  stolid  char- 
acteristics of  the  English  race,  which  is  at  once 
democratic  and  conservative.  Its  virtues  and 
vices  are  those  of  common  Englishmen.  It 
never  leads;  it  sometimes  follows  with  reluc- 
tance. But  the  instinct  that  guides  it,  bad  or 
good,  is  the  instinct  of  the  ordinary  man  who 
cares  for  politics  far  less  than  for  sport.  Just 
as  the  prejudices  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  are 
those  of  his  benighted  subjects,  so,  if  the  lowest 
view  be  taken,  is  the  obstruction  of  the  Lords 
the  obstruction  of  the  people.   The  Commons 
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are  professional  politicians.  The  Lords  are 
not,  and  the  people  are  not.  What  subtle 
sympathy  exists  between  this  pair  of  sluggards 
as  against  their  virtuous  brother  is  too  deep  a 
matter  to  examine.  But  that  the  Lords  are 
strong,  that  the  professional  political  attack  on 
them  is  failing  to  make  way,  that  their  glamor 
attracts,  their  sober  virtues  flatter,  their  stolid 
obstruction  secretly  gratifies  the  hidden  in- 
stincts of  Englishmen,  are  facts  which  anyone 
can  see.  They  do  not  share  the  enthusiastic 
popularity  of  the  monarchy,  but  it  could  safely 
be  said  that  their  abolition  would  be  felt  by 


common  Englishmen  to  be  rather  like  the 
abolition  of  the  game  of  cricket.  It  would 
be,  first,  "a  pity,"  secondly,  "a shame." 

These  observations  must  be  taken  to  refer  to 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  Lords  assemble 
in  their  hundreds  and  assert  themselves  as  a 
chamber  of  veto.  Only  then  is  the  hereditary 
element  in  particular  evidence.  At  other 
times,  the  second  chamber  drifts  through  a 
smooth  existence,  a  very  honest  group  of  politi- 
cal experts,  more  useful  than  harmful,  precisely 
what  the  English  Constitution  demands  and 
makes  convenient. 
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LEGAL  ADVICE  AT  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  AVOID  SUITS  AND  TO  LESSEN  COST 


THE  average  man  consults  the  lawyer  at 
the  wrong  time.  Not  so  the  ex- 
perienced business  man.  He  knows 
that  good  business  principle  requires  that  no 
unnecessary  chances  of  loss  should  be  taken, 
and  that  prevention  is  far  less  costly  than 
remedy.  The  captain  of  industry  embarks  on 
no  undertaking,  however  slight,  without  secur- 
ing the  services  of  a  skilful  counsellor  as  his 
pilot.  In  fact,  he  has  under  retainer  at  all 
times  one  or  more  attorneys  who  are  familiar 
with  his  business  affairs  and  interested  in  his 
success.  He  makes  no  agreements  and  signs 
no  papers  until  approved  by  a  legal  expert. 
This  is  exactly  the  course  that  every  one  should 
pursue. 

Business  has  to-day  become  an  art,  and  in- 
vestment has  become  an  art;  without  special 
knowledge,  no  one  should  expect  to  succeed  in 
either,  and  part  of  this  knowledge  consists  in 
the  ability  to  correctly  use  legal  services.  The 
lawyer  is  to-day  a  factor  in  everyday  life.  His 
main  business  is  not  to  get  people  out  of  trouble, 
but  to  prevent  them  from  getting  in.  Business 
and  personal  relations  have  become  so  complex 
and  the  boundary  between  one  man's  rights  and 
another  man's  duties  is  so  indistinct  to  the 
average  person  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  or  she  may  cause  considerable 
loss  to  himself,  herself,  or  somebody  else.  The 
individual — as  employer,  employee,  director, 
trustee,  executor,  guardian,  husband,  wife,  land- 
lord, tenant,  buyer,  and  seller — has  assumed 
obligations    unknown    to    earlier    times.    To 


properly  fulfil  these  obligations,  usually  im- 
plies the  assistance  of  good  counsel  or  of  good 
fortune. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  lawyer  not  only  to 
ascertain  the  law  but  to  attain  skill  in  applying 
it.  He  has  before  him  a  very  complete  record 
of  past  success  and  past  failure,  running  back 
through  many  centuries  and  compiled  from  the 
decisions  of  all  the  state  and  Federal  courts,  as 
well  as  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Roman  and  Continental  law  whose  appli- 
cation to  this  country  is  remote.  All  the  im- 
portant cases  decided  are  reported  by  experts 
and  digested  by  experts.  These  reports  and 
digests  are  published  at  frequent  intervals  and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  practicing  attorney's 
library.  From  these  he  gains  by  the  experience 
of  his  profession  at  many  times  and  in  many 
places,  and  naturally  can  foresee  the  contin- 
gencies that  usually  arise  on  any  course  of 
conduct.  In  no  science  are  more  careful  and 
numerous  records  preserved,  and  in  no  lines 
of  action  are  more  skill  and  care  according  to  the 
circumstances  applied  to  the  production  of 
desired  results,  than  in  the  law. 

WHEN   BUYING  REAL-ESTATE 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  remind  a  pur- 
chaser of  real-estate  that  the  title  should  be  ex- 
amined before  conveyance.  Experience,  how- 
ever, shows  that  this  rule  by  some  will  always 
be  neglected.  Carelessness  in  this  respect  is 
sometimes  appalling.  In  one  case  on  record, 
a  tract  of  land  was  divided  into  blocks  and  city 
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lots.  An  action  to  recover  the  land  was  brought 
against  the  holders;  it  was  tried  three  times,  and 
on  each  occasion  was  the  subject  of  extensive 
newspaper  comment;  after  sixteen  years  the 
suit  came  to  final  termination.  Meanwhile, 
more  than  a  hundred  people  bought  lots  and 
built  houses.  Not  until  the  sheriff  notified 
them  to  leave  did  they  retain  counsel.  For- 
tunately, the  successor  of  the  original  holders 
settled  the  case  at  this  point  and  the  purchasers 
lost  nothing.  Negligent  people  buy  property 
from  others  who  do  not  own  it  or  take  over  real- 
estate  covered  with  hens  of  record,  or  purchase 
"  first  "-mortgages  subject  to  prior  liens,  loan 
money  on  judgments  against  the  husband  when 
the  wife  holds  the  title  or  on  titles  already  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  a  bad  record,  not  to 
mention  loaning  without  a  safe  margin  on  clear 
security.  Western  mines  have  been  sold  to 
Eastern  innocents  without  even  color  of  title. 

BEFORE   SIGNING  ANY   KIND  OF    CONTRACT 

Presumably  no  one  would  sign  a  paper  that 
he  did  not  understand,  but  the  presumption  is 
by  no  means  correct.  It  is  hardly  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  most  written  agreements  that 
are  entered  into  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. Few  men  understand  the  terms  of  their 
fire-insurance  policies,  and  many  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  provisions  in  their  policies  of  life- 
insurance.  Fire-insurance  policies  have  been 
found,  too  late,  to  cover  stock  when  fixtures 
were  intended  to  be  insured.  When  a  fire 
occurs,  it  is  sometimes  discovered  that  the  loss 
is  only  partly  insured  when  it  was  supposed  to 
be  fully  covered.  Life-insurance  policies  have 
been  issued  when,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
insurable  interest,  they  were  wholly  void.  If 
part  of  an  agreement  is  in  writing,  it  should  all 
be  in  writing.  Nothing  should  be  omitted  in 
any  case  and  nothing  should  be  included  as  a 
matter  of  form  unless  it  is  known  to  be  such. 
Most  matters  in  form  are  found  to  be  really 
matters  of  substance,  especially  when  they  are 
contained  in  the  printed  portion  of  any  contract ; 
the  lawyer  who  draws  that  contract  inserts 
every  sentence  with  a  purpose. 

Many  do  not  know  that  some  agreements  are 
absolutely  void  unless  put  in  writing  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  can  be 
found  in  the  paper  itself.  Among  the  most 
important  transactions  that  fall  under  this  rule 
are  those  pertaining  to  real-estate.  Excepting 
short-term  leases,  practically  all  agreements 
for  an  interest  in,  to,  or  out  of  real-estate  must 


be  in  writing,  and  require  so  much  care  in 
drafting  that  success  to  the  inexpert  will  happen 
mostly  as  a  matter  of  chance,  if  at  all. 

WHEN   DRAWING    UP    DEEDS    OR    WILLS 

To  draw  the  ordinary  deed  is  a  rather  simple 
matter,  but  the  difficulty  arises  in  distinguishing 
the  ordinary  deed  from  one  which  may  have 
certain  peculiarities.  A  real-estate  man  once 
remarked  to  me  that  he  would  do  all  his  own 
conveyancing  if  he  had  the  time.  It  is  fortunate 
that  this  particular  real-estate  man  seems  to 
be  unable  to  give  this  matter  his  personal  at- 
tention, for  on  at  least  two  occasions  he  is  known 
to  have  committed  errors  which  might  have 
cost  him  several  hundred  dollars  had  the  deeds 
which  he  tendered  been  accepted.  Every 
lawyer  has  run  across  deeds  which  fail  to 
sufficiently  define  the  land  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed— a  fatal  error.  Through  carelessness  or 
negligence,  provisions  may  be  omitted  which 
are  decidedly  essential  and  proportionately 
costly. 

In  regard  to  wills,  we  find  two  contradictory 
popular  suppositions;  one  to  the  effect  that  to 
draw  a  will  requires  little  skill;  the  other  that 
a  shrewd  lawyer  can  break  any  will.  Both  of 
these  impressions  are  very  far  from  correct. 
Wills  should  always  be  drawn  by  an  attorney 
and  the  instructions  should  be  given  by  the 
testator  (the  person  making  the  will)  on  an 
occasion  when  he  is  in  good  health,  free  from 
unfavorable  influence,  and  preferably  in  the 
attorney's  office.  The  paper  should  then  be 
carefully  preserved  in  a  safe-deposit  box,  or 
in  some  other  place  secure  from  meddling. 
No  one  who  is  to  receive  anything  under  the 
will  should  be  present  when  the  instructions 
are  given,  or  when  the  will  is  signed.  The 
presence  of  a  principal  beneficiary  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  will  has  been  the  frequent  cause 
of  contests.  The  disappointed  draw  the  infer- 
ence of  undue  influence,  and  if  to  the  presence 
of  the  beneficiary  is  added  a  weak  and  de- 
pendent condition  of  mind  and  body  in  the 
person  making  the  will,  a  contest  may  ensue. 
A  will  prepared  by  an  attorney  under  instruc- 
tions received  direct  from  the  client,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  outsiders  and  executed  in  good  health, 
offers  great  resistance  to  attack ;  in  at  least  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  prevail  after  death. 

The  difficulty  in  drawing  wills  arises  not 
from  the  amount  involved  but  from  the  pro- 
visions which  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  testament. 
It  is  often  a  difficult   matter  to  draw  a  will 
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disposing  of  a  small  estate,  on  account  of  the  com- 
plications that  may  arise.  Many  contingencies 
must  be  foreseen  and  anticipated,  and  to  effectu- 
ate the  intention  of  a  will  requires  considerable 
foresight,  clear  expression,  and  the  avoidance 
of  many  technical  perils.  A  correct  will  is  of 
great  value;  a  careless  one  frequently  does 
positive  damage.  Guardians,  executors,  trus- 
tees, sales,  loans,  and  investments  frequently 
must  be  provided  for,  and  in  the  skilful  handling 
of  these  provisions  the  attorney's  fees  may  be 
saved  several  times  over.  Unskilful  persons 
unintentionally  and  unknowingly  insert  terms 
in  the  paper  which  are  a  great  detriment  to  the 
persons  concerned.  Debts  which  cannot  be 
raised  for  a  long  time  are  frequently  charged 
against  the  land  and  the  title  is  thereby  encum- 
bered and  rendered  unmarketable.  Through 
an  imprudent  disposition  of  the  estate,  so  many 
practical  obstacles  may  be  encountered  that  the 
title  may  become  seriously  involved  and  ex- 
pensive court  proceedings  be  made  necessary. 
Any  one  who  acts  in  a  fiduciary  capacity — 
such  as  executor,  guardian,  or  trustee — must 
have  legal  aid  and  can  charge  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  the  estate  which  he  represents.  There 
is  a  general  principle  of  law  that  persons  who 
act  in  the  representative  capacity  are  entitled 
to  nothing  whatever  beyond  their  commission — 
in  other  words,  that  their  acts  may  entail  loss 
to  themselves  but  may  not  produce  gain. 
Furthermore,  one  trustee  or  executor  may  be- 
come liable  for  the  default  of  his  co-trustee  or 
co-executor.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  danger  which 
may  occur,  fiduciaries  frequently  assume  risk 
from  pure  carelessness.  They  have  a  habit  of 
acting  first  and  consulting  a  lawyer  afterward. 

WHEN    FACING    PROBABLE    BANKRUPTCY 

Business  men  not  infrequently  hang  on  to  the 
point  of  actual  bankruptcy  before  they  seek 
advice.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  state  that 
time  should  not  be  wasted  until  the  assets  are 
dissipated  before  action.  In  such  cases,  little 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  settlement  or  adjust- 
ment in  the  absence  of  cash  to  pay  expenses. 
However,  if  taken  at  the  proper  time,  before  the 
danger  is  imminent  and  while  the  client  is  still 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms,  many  business 
concerns  which  otherwise  would  run  into 
almost  total  loss  to  both  debtor  and  creditor 
may  be  reorganized. 

The  lawyer  always  endeavors  so  to  arrange 
transactions  that  whatever  is  done  can  be 
proved,  and  proved  without  running  the  gaunt- 


let of  a  multitude  of  technical  objections.  The 
popular  practice,  however,  is  to  neglect  the 
proof  until  a  suit  is  necessary,  and  usually  until 
much  of  it  is  destroyed  or  in  the  hands  of  an 
oppoment.  Judging  by  this  practice,  one 
might  think  that  proper  system  required  that 
the  names  and  addresses  of  witnesses  should  be 
immediately  forgotten  and  all  documents  in 
the  case  consigned  to  the  waste-basket. 

WHEN   A    SUIT    IS    THREATENED 

The  settlement  of  actual  or  threatened  litiga- 
tion has  to-day  become  almost  an  art.  To 
ascertain  the  present  value  of  a  future  trial  is 
often  the  problem  to  be  decided.  To  reach 
this  decision  requires  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  technical  advantages,  as  well  as  the  equities 
of  the  case.  In  both  respects,  the  knowledge  of 
the  attorney  is  superior  to  the  client's.  His  view 
is  less  personal,  and  success  in  his  profession 
requires  that  he  examine  both  sides  of  a  dispute. 
Litigation  is  costly  to  all  concerned.  One  side 
must  lose  in  every  trial,  and  the  gain  of  the  other 
side  is  frequently  less  than  the  indirect  loss.  In 
proportion  to  the  amount  involved,  trial-fees 
are  large  and  office-fees  small.  The  trial  of  a 
case  may  consume  days  and  even  months,  and 
the  preparation  for  it  generally  requires  more 
time  than  the  legal  proceedings.  In  addition, 
all  parties  are  subject  to  a  heavy  strain,  and 
entire  success  for  either  side  is  the  exception. 
To-day,  not  only  the  weak  cases  but  also  the 
strong,  are  settled  out  of  court,  for  these  reasons, 
and  generally  with  considerable  profit  to  the 
client ;  his  net  balance,  after  deducting  counsel 
fees,  exceeds  the  amount,  often  by  several  times, 
that  he  can  obtain  unaided.  The  client  seldom 
understands  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  his  position. 

The  indirect  gain  to  a  client  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  assistance  of  the  counsel  produces 
a  sense  of  security  and  induces  courage.  The 
office  of  a  lawyer  is  a  clearing-house  for  infor- 
mation in  his  line,  and  the  lawyer  of  to-day  must 
be  a  man  of  affairs.  His  advice  on  business 
questions  that  incidently  arise  is  of  not  less 
benefit  than  his  legal  advice.  This  advice  is 
open  to  the  inexperienced  and  the  poor,  as  well 
as  the  rich,  and  tends  to  produce  an  equality  of 
position.  Clients  must  be  educated  in  the 
habits  that  render  them  to  some  extent  self 
protecting,  and  they  can  only  be  taught  by 
practical  experience  the  cases  which  they  can 
decide  for  themselves  and  those  that  require 
assistance. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  GOOD  MEN  IN  YOUR  OWN  SHOP 
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MR.  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,    when 
at  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  plants, 
once    remarked  with  breezy,  jovial 
vehemence : 

"Good  men!  We  make  them  here,  the 
same  as  we  make  good  steel.  There  are  no 
better  men  in  the  world  than  hundreds  of  those 
we  have  in  our  plants.  We  always  know 
where  to  find  the  man  we  want  without  going 
outside." 

The  difference  between  this  view  of  the  head 
of  50,000  men  and  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  industrial  captains,  who  continually  and 
bitterly  bemoan  the  shortage  of  good  men,  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Carnegie  him- 
self was  a  wizard  in  the  discovery  of  latent 
ability  among  his  own  employees. 

Mr.  Carnegie  always  ascribed  his  success  to 
his  men  and,  on  one  occasion,  suggested  that  an 
appropriate  epitaph  for  himself  would  be: 
"Here  lies  one  who  knew  how  to  get  around 
him  men  who  were  cleverer  than  himself!" 

This  peculiar  insistency  on  the  value  of  men 
was  almost  always  reflected  in  his  lieutenants. 
Captain  Jones,  his  noted  superintendent,  was 
a  marvel  of  discernment  and  judgment  in 
making  selections  from  even  the  yard  laborers 
— of  whom  Mr.  Schwab  was  one.  And,  after 
Mr.  Schwab  had  risen  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  Company,  he  always  knew  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  at  the  machines.  It  was  this 
instinct,  possessed  by  his  lieutenants,  in  finding 
"good  men"  among  the  army  of  employees 
which  has  made  the  steel  industry  of  America 
the  leader  of  the  world  in  methods  and  costs. 

A  member  of  a  firm  of  contractors  recently 
replied  to  the  writer's  query: 

"I'm  often  in  trouble  to  find  the  men  I 
want,  but  it's  because  I  have  10  move  about 
so  much  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  for  them." 

"  But  your  foremen  can  always  suggest  good 
men."     I  remarked. 

He  smiled.  "Look  here!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Here's  a  factory  building  that's  got  to  be 


rushed.  The  foreman's  a  good  man  and  loyal 
to  us,  but,  do  you  suppose  that  if  I  wanted  to 
select  one  or  two  of  his  assistants  to  put  on 
another  job  he'd  pick  out  the  best  for  me, 
getting  himself  and  this  job  balled  up  by  so 
doing?  Not  much!  I've  been  a  foreman 
myself  and  I  know  just  how  it  is.  His  reputa- 
tion depends  upon  the  way  this  job  is  put 
through,  and  he's  going  to  hang,  like  grim 
death,  to  every  good  man  he's  got,  and  I  don't 
blame  him.  But  it  doesn't  help  me  any  in  my 
search  for  good  men  for  other  jobs." 

I  have  received  one  equally  frank  explana- 
tion from  an  employee — a  chief  clerk  in  the 
freight  auditing  department  of  a  great  railroad. 
He  had  resigned  some  time  before  and  was  in 
business  for  himself. 

"There  were  more  than  forty  clerks  under 
me,"  he  said,  "and  of  course  some  of  them 
were  good — far  too  good  to  be  doing  routine 
work.  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  forty  men 
together,  anywhere,  without  finding  two  or 
three  who  are  well  qualified,  in  every  respect, 
for  higher  positions  than  those  they  are  in. 
Now  who  do  you  suppose  was  put  in  as  my 
successor  ? 

"They  brought  in  a  man  from  the  Michigan 
Central!  That's  policy,  you  know.  He  knew 
rates  and  ways  on  that  line  which  our  manager 
wanted  to  know,  so  they  secured  him;  and 
they  didn't  look  for  any  good  man  among  my 
forty.  There's  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing  going 
on,  but  that  is  not  where  the  chief  difficulty 
lies.  I  was  often  asked  by  the  head  of  the 
department  if  I  had  any  good  man  suitable  for 
transfer  to  some  more  important  work.  Now 
that's  where  it  hit  me,  and  hit  me  hard.  Every 
month  the  expense  of  my  department  was 
compared  with  the  corresponding  expense 
of  the  year  before,  or  the  year  before  that. 
Every  month  the  percentage  of  expense  against 
the  business  done  was  figured.  If  I  broke  the 
record,  I  received  a  little  note  urging  me  to 
keep  up  the  pace  and  improve  it.     If  the  office 
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fell  behind,  I  got  a  note  which  took  away  my 
appetite  for  days.  Do  you  suppose  that,  in 
the  face  of  those  conditions,  I  was  going  to  give 
away  my  best  men — to  recommend  for  pro- 
motion the  men  who,  above  all  others,  were 
enabling  me  not  only  to  run  that  office  efficiently 
and  economically  but  to  hold  my  position  and 
my  reputation?  Not  much!  It  may  sound 
selfish  but  it's  business.  Business  and  human 
nature.  I  didn't  propose  to  hurt  myself  and 
build  up  some  o^h2r  d^partmmt  by  giving 
away  the  good  men  whom  I  had  had  the  trouble 
of  breaking  in." 

Such  are  the  experiences  and  points  of  view 
of  the  captains  of  50,000  men,  of  2,500  men, 
and  of  40  men.  They  all  point  to  one  logical 
conclusion — that  no  true,  systematic  method 
of  sifting  the  "good  men"  from  among  a  large 
mass  of  employees  has  yet  been  devised. 

No  doubt  most  industrial  managers  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  and  many  have  made  efforts,  in 
various  ways,  to  devise  a  method  for  recording 
individual  work  and  capabilities  of  all  em- 
ployees. But  the  difficulties  of  doing  this  in  a 
thorough  manner  are  always  very  great,  and 
often  insurmountable.  A  system  of  inviting 
suggestions  upon  the  work  has  proved  success- 
ful in  some  cases,  but  usually  the  "suggestion" 
idea  is  so  poorly  devised  and  followed  up  as  to 
be  even  worse  than  useless.  Two  instances 
show  how  it  works  for  or  against  a  company. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  great  machine-shop 
in  New  England,  employing  more  than  8,000 
hands.  A  bulletin  inviting  suggestions  from 
employees  has  been  posted  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  plmt  for  the  list  three  years. 

To  an  outsider,  that  bulletin  looks  all  right; 
especially  one  sentence  which  seems  to  show 
the  underlying  desire  to  obtain  some  clue  to 
the  "good  men." 

I  asked  one  of  the  most  valued  mechanics 
in  the  shop  how  it  worked. 

"Nothing  doin'!"  he  replied,  "and  never 
has  been.  Look  here!"  he  continued  with 
real  earnestness,  "Supposing  I  knew  of  some 
little  rig  that  would  expedite  work;  d'ye  sup- 
pose I'd  throw  it  in  unless  it  was  big  enough  to 
get  a  patent  on  and  give  me  good  money? 
Not  much!  Here's  the  way  it  works.  If  I 
send  it  to  the  manager,  he  lays  it  before  the 
foreman  and  the  foreman  gets  sore  at  me 
because  he  hadn't  thought  of  it  himself. 
That's  human   nature.    No  foreman  likes  to 


have  one  of  his  workmen  butting  in  on  his  job 
— and  he's  pretty  apt  to  let  the  man  know  it. 

"Then,  again,  if  it's  som2thing  that's  adopted 
it  makes  a  change  in  ths  work  and  often  in 
the  piece-work  price,  and  then  the  poor  devil 
who  suggested  it  has  all  his  fellow  workmen 
down  on  him.  That's  the  way  it  worked  at 
first,  and  every  man  in  the  plant  knows  it,  and 
I'll  bet  they  don't  get,  now,  five  suggestions  a 
year!" 

That  has  been  the  fate,  in  a  great  number 
of  factories,  of  the  "suggestion"  idea.  One 
company  has  been  more  far-seeing  and  con- 
sequently more  successful.  Boxes  are  placed 
in  its  various  shops  and  the  suggestions  de- 
posited therein  are  seen  only  by  the  manager. 
If  the  idea  is  of  value,  it  is  adopted  after  con- 
sultation with  the  foreman  or  other  authorities, 
but  the  origin  of  the  suggestion  is  not  made 
known.  An  adequate  cash  reward  reaches  the 
man  or,  if  the  idea  is  patentable,  a  fair  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  him;  but  his  relations  with 
his  foreman  or  fellow  workmen  are  not  dis- 
turbed. Consequently,  no  workman  is  likely 
to  hold  back  any  idea,  either  of  expediting 
production  or  eliminating  waste. 

The  manager  has  on  file  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions, good  or  useless,  and  gradually  a  list 
is  built  up  of  the  men  who  have  made  them. 
At  opportune  times  the  manager  interviews 
these  men,  to  estimate  them.  He  has  thus 
secured  the  names  and  locations  of  a  few  prob 
ably  "good  men"  out  of  the  thousands  of 
employees. 

The  foregoing  are  illustrations  of  a  system 
well  applied,  and  poorly  applied;  but  in  the 
best  practice  it  is  an  unscientific  makeshift 
for  finding  "good  men." 

Another  method  has  been  tried  by  the 
manager  of  a  locomotive-building  plant.  He 
notified  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  that  he 
would  pay  for  a  correspondence  course  of 
technical  education  for  any  two  young  men  in 
their  departments  whom  they  might  recom- 
mend— sixteen  in  all.  There  was  no  hiding 
of  good  men  in  this  case.  The  foremen  knew 
that  the  education  of  those  young  fellows 
would  not  interfere  with  their  shop  work,  and 
they  nominated  the  best — the  most  promising 
they  had.  The  plan  is  successful.  The  manager 
is  finding  his  good  men  right  in  his  own  works; 
but  he  had  to  devise  that  ingenious  and  some- 
what expensive  scheme  to  do  so. 
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